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(Abridged from an Essay of the learned Orientalist, Baron Josern von HaMMer-PurcstaL, on the origin 
and authorship of the “Thousand and One Nights.’’) ; 
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or | HE great popularity obtained by the “ Thousand and One Nights” when 
W(_ they appeared for the first time in GaLLann’s translation, has been main- 
tained for more than a century. Every year editions, translations, and 
imitations are multiplied in every European language. This popularity of 
the “ Thousand and One Nights” is less due to the talent of the narrator 
and to the charms of a rich and brilliant imagination, than to the expres- 
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sion of the genius of the East, which breathes throughout this inimitable [fj 
work, and to the faithful picture it offers of the manners and customs of | IN 


the Arabs. Here we find the truest representation of the mind, the character, the civil life and 
domestic habits of a people once powerful enough to carry its civilization and its conquests into 
three of the great divisions of the globe. These tales exhibit to us in his own light the Arab & 
under the tent in the desert, and at the court of the caliph; in his commercial relations, and 
amid the wandering caravan; in the usual intercourse of society, and in the seclusion of the 
harem. : 

Considered from this point of view, the stories of the “ Thousand and One Nights” must 
possess great interest for European readers, who derive at once amusement and instruction from 
them ; though difference of character and habit prevents those readers from fully appreciating 
the magic of the vivid imagination, which, in the eyes of the Orientals, constitutes the chief 
merit of these narrations. A people uniting the most ardent sensibility to the most brilliant 
imagination, a people naturally eloquent and poetic, eagerly appreciative of all that is new, and 
passionately fond of the marvellous, would naturally find the greatest enjoyment in the fictions 
which transport the hearers into to an enchanted world. Such a people could not fail to be a 
story-telling race; and such the Arabs have always been, and such they are still. 

A passage from Denon’s “ Travels in Egypt,” which confirms and illustrates what we have 
asserted, may be appropriately quoted here. It runs thus: 

“To pass the time and to divert our impatience, we had some Arab tales recited to us. The 
Arabs speak slowly, and we had interpreters who could follow the story, very seldom causing 
the narrator to pause. They have preserved the passion for story-telling which we ascribe to 
them from the times of Schahriar and the ‘Thousand and One Nights ;’ and Desarx and I 
were almost sultans in this respect. My companion’s prodigious memory did not lose a single 
phrase of what he heard; and I did not write down any of these stories, because he promised 
to repeat them for me word for word whenever I should require it. I especially observed that 
though the stories were not rich in truthful and sentimental details, a merit which seems 
exclusively to belong to the northern narrators, they abound in extraordinary events and strong 
situations, always brought about by exalted passions. Abductions, strong castles, prisons, ia 
poisons, daggers, nocturnal scenes, mistakes, treason, everything that can complicate a history 
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v4) and render its unravelling apparently impossible, is employed by the narrators with the greatest 
| hardihood ; and, in spite of everything, the story always ends quite naturally, and in the plainest 
and most satisfactory manner. This merit belongs to the author; the narrator may aspire to 
praise for precision and declamation, on which the hearers place a high value. It often happens 
that the same story is told before the same audience by various narrators, inspiring equal 
i| interest and attended with equal success. One has, perhaps, been most successful in treating 
1 and declaiming the sentimental and amorous part of the tale, while another gave vigour and 
terror to the combats, and a third excited laughter. In fact, this is a play to them; and as 
with us, after going once to the theatre to hear the piece, we may repeat our visit to criticise 
the actors ; so with them these repetitions are never wearisome. The histories are followed by 
‘| discussion. Applause is catered for, and the talents of the narrators are thus developed. 
I Accordingly, there are some among them who have acquired great reputation, and are cherished, 
| and make the fortune of a family, or even of a whole tribe. The traveller who embarks on the 
| Tigris or the Nile, who scours the deserts of Irak or the magnificent plains of Syria, who 
visits the solitudes of Hedgaz or the delicious solitudes of Yemen, will everywhere find story- 
| tellers, whose tales form the chief delight of the inhabitants of those countries. One meets 
{| them under the tent of the Bedouin, and in the cabin of the Fellah, in little village coffec- 
houses as in the coffee-rooms of Bagdad, of Damascus, and of Cairo. When the burning heat 
4 of noon compels travellers to make a halt and the trader to pause in his business, the travellers 
{| of the caravan and the merchants of the bazaar asscmble under a tree, or in a coffee-house, to 
give an attentive ear to the words of a story-teller, who, after he has for several hours excited 
‘|| the astonishment and the curiosity of his hearers, suddenly pauses in the most interesting part 
of the narrative, to resume the thread in the cool of the evening. But even then he does not 
4-4 finish the story: he adjourns the conclusion to the next day, when he can, at the same time, SS 
“~)T begin a new narrative. 

“These story-tellers are called Kassas or Meddah, signifying panegyrists or declaimers, 
because they intermingle poetry with their histories. The word used to designate their pro- 
fession at the court of the caliphs was Mongamir, which signified a companion for the evening, 
one who has the power to render the evening agreeable by interesting stories and witty jests, a 
confabulator nocturnus. 

‘“‘In the large towns, these story-tellers form a distinct corporation, and, like the other 
professions, are subordinate to a scheikh.” 

GaLLanD, the original translator of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” has left us in com- 
plete ignorance both as to the time when this collection was composed, and the name of its 
author. Upon the last point we know as little as M. GALLAND ; and upon the former we should R 
have been unable to throw any certain light, had we not fortunately found in a classical work 
on the history of the Arabs certain particulars, as new as they are interesting, which establish | ‘i 
the antiquity of the first tales in the collection. This discovery places us in a position to offer nt 
authentic and established facts, instead of purely arbitrary hypotheses. a 

Under the title “ Nouradj-al-Zehel, or The Golden Meadow,” Masownt, one of the fathers },\" 
of Arab history, composed a well-known and valuable work. In this book, which may be called | 
a historic and literary treasure, Masonpi does not confine himself, like the generality of A 
Mussulman authors, to the compilation of coarse legends of the Prophet, or of improbable ssp 
historic fables. His work treats of all the branches of historical knowledge which have Ot 
occupied the attention of the learned. He examines and compares the opinion of the ancient uN 
Greek philosophers, of the Indians, and of the Sabeans on the origin of the world, discusses [4¥ 
the divers chronological systems which have arisen from difference of texts or of written versions, 
noticing that of the Persians, as well as the hypotheses of astronomers and philosophers. He ji" 
then treats of the form and the dimensions of our globe; he describes all the regions of the | 
ancient world, and speaks with rare sagacity of the history of the various Asiatic nations. 
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‘i YI Masoyn1 is equally exact in treating of the political and ecclesiastical history of the Roman 
ny empire. He speaks with good knowledge of the cause of the Councils and of the origin of 
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4 heresies; and in his work he even makes mention of Clovis, the founder of the kingdom of the 
| Franks in Gaul, and discusses the sanguinary feuds of the successors of Clovis, and the invasion ~ 


SaZS 


ib of Spain by Charlemagne and his son Louis. Pit 
0) In the fifty-second chapter, of this work, Masonpr1 speaks of the fabulous terrestrial WW 
\U paradise, Irem-zat-al-amed, which, according to the Oriental belief, still exists in the Arabian Al 
| desert, but has never been re-discovered. The author writes thus: iy 
| “ Many persons doubt the stories of this kind, which are found in different historical Arab A 
Ni works, and notably in the book written by Obeid Ben Scheriyeh on the events of the past and {JN 
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) all these tales among the number of chimerical histories invented to amuse princes in their 
leisure moments, and to procure the means of approaching them, and of gaining their favour. 


SS 


) They say that this book belongs to the class of books translated from the Indian, the Persian, and 
)) the Greek, such as the work entitled Hezar-Efsaneh, which signifies in the Arabic Elf Kharafah, 
that is to say, the ‘ Thousand Tales,’ and which is generally known under the name of the ‘ Thou- 
| sand Nights.’ It is a@ history of a king of the Indies, of his vizier, the vizier'’s daughter 
| Schehersadeh, and her nurse Dinarzade. Such again are the stories of Djilkand and Schimas, 
| the history of a king of India-and his ten viziers, the voyages of Sindbad, and all the other 
| works of that kind.” 
‘% To determine the time when this collection of histories was translated into Arabic, we must 
Avil quote another passage from the same work, where the author, speaking of the Caliph Mansour, 
| Bays : 
zy =“ This was the first caliph who caused books to be translated into Arabic from the Persian ¢ 
y and the Greek. Among these books was the book of Kabila we Dimna, known by the name of 
(4 the “ Fables of Pilpay,” Aristotle’s Logic, the works of Ptolemy, the Elements of Euclid, and 
J other Latin, Greek, and Syriac books for which a great taste arose at that time. . . Under [ff 
fl his reign the sciences flourished greatly, and especially we have the origin of a great number of WN 
tales.” 
By this passage we see that the “Thousand and One Nights” was originally derived from 
| o Persian, or, perhaps, an Indian source, and, according to all probability, was translated in the 
] time of the Caliph Mansour, who came to the throne a.p. 754, that is to say, thirty years before 
the reign of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid (786—809), who was afterwards made to play so 
| large a part in the histories 
From the Persians the Arabs derived not only their taste for the arts and sciences, but also 
their liking for fictions. The Persians had attained such a high standing in the art of telling 
stories, that Mahomet, to whom their talent and the eager appreciation of it by the Arabs were 
well known, considered the importation of these Persian histories dangerous to Islamism. 
Accordingly, the Prophet forbade them to his people, saying that his followers must content 
themselves with the histories God had related to them in the Koran. Ye 
It is thus certain beyond a doubt that we must seek for the origin of the “ Thousanu and One jN 
Nights” not among the Arabs, but among the Persians, and, perhaps, even the Indians. In the 
sequel, the Arabs made use of the framework thus presented to them by introducing therein jf 
other Indian and Persian stories, such as the voyages of Sindbad, which, as may be seen from | 
the passage above quoted, did not yet form part of the “ Thousand and One Nights” at tke 
time when Masonp1 wrote his book, in the year 333 of the Hegira, or 944 of the Christian era. Ay 
They were added at a Juter period. i 
To the histories translated from the Indian, the Persian, and the Greek (for the works of y 
Homer even were laid under contribution, as may be seen in the unpublished tales, among AK 
which is the history of Polyphemus), to these stories, we say, must be added others of Arabic 
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origin. The greater part of the events mentioned in these are stated as having occurred in the 
reign of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and related as traditions of the good old times ; whence 
we may conclude that these stories have been composed long after the reign of that caliph, 
whose taste for poetry, added to his natural curiosity, often furnished matter for poets and 
story-tellers. There was always about his throne a train of adepts in these arts ready to tell 
him some amusing anecdote, some merry jest, or some extraordinary adventure, of which there 
was no lack at his court ; or they would recite verses, or dissipate by the telling of a story the 
heaviness and langour of his sleepless nights. 

After the fall of the caliphat of Bagdad, this taste for poetry and tales spread to the court 
of the Egyptian caliphs, and to those of other Asiatic sovereigns. Under the reign of the 
Fatimites and the Eyonbides, the collection of the “Thousand and One Nights” appears to 
have been augmented by the insertion of a great number of anecdotes and adventures connected 
with the caliphs of the Abbaside and Ommeyad families. 

Thus it may be seen that the collection known under the name of the “ Thousand and One 
Nights” may be traced back to an Indian or Persian source; that it has been augmented at 
various periods by the Arabs, and is not the work of one author, but of several. Their names 
have been swallowed up in the torrent of passing centuries, but their works have been preserved 
in the ark which they had filled with histories and anecdotes redolent of the spirit and colouring 


yi of their age. The number of stories, and their classification and division into nights, depends 


greatly on the taste and fancy of the compilers and copyists, who have taken upon themselves 
to increase or diminish the number, to embellish or simplify the tales according to their 
own will. Thus it is not to be wondered at that the dozen manuscripts existing in public or 
private libraries in Europe are all more or less complete, and that no two among them are 


— entirely alike with regard to the subjects of the stories, to style, and to division into parts, 


although they all contain a “ Thousand and One Nights.” 


Norse.—The following extracts from the diary of Lapy Mary Worttey Monracus are 
quoted in Forsrer’s preface to the edition of 1810 of the “ Arabian Nights,” to’ show how 
closcly Oriental scenes and manners are described in the “ Thousand and One Nights.” 

“I went to visit the Kahya’s lady, and was met at the door by two black eunuchs, who led 
me through a long gallery between two ranks of beautiful young girls, with their hair finely 
plaited, almost hanging to thcir feet, all dressed in fine light damasks brocaded with silver. I 
was sorry that decency did not permit me to stop to consider them nearer; but that thouglit 
was lost upon my entrance into a large room, or pavilion, built round with gilded sashes, which 
were most of them thrown up; and the trees planted near them gave an agrecable shade, which 
hindered the sun from being troublesome. The jessamines and honeysuckles that twisted round 
their trunks shed a soft perfume, increased by a white marble fountain playing sweet water, in 
the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four basins with a pleasing sound. The 
roof was painted with all sorts of flowers, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tumbling 
down. Ona sofa raised three steps, and covered with fine Persian carpets, sat the Kahya’s 
lady, leaning on cushions of white satin embroidered; and at her feet sat two young girls, about 
twelve ycars old, lovely as angels, dressed perfectly rich, and almost covered with jewels. But 
they were hardly seen near the fair Fatima (for that was her name), so much her beauty 
eflaced everything I have scen, nay, all that has been called lovely either in England or 
Germany. I must own that I never saw anything so gloriously beautiful, nor can I recollect a 


face that would have been taken notice of near hers. She stood up to receive me, saluting me | 


after their fashion, by putting her hand to her heart, with a sweetness full of majesty that no 
court breeding could ever give. She ordered cushions to be given me, and took care to place 


Ky me in the corner, which is the place of honour. I confess, though the Greek lady had before 
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: given me a great opinion of her beauty, I was so atruck with admiration that I could not for some 

time speak to her, being wholly taken up in gazing. That surprising harmony of features! 
That charming result of the whole! That lovely bloom of complexion, unsullied by art! The 
unutterable enchantment of her smile! But her eyes !—large and black, with all the soft 
languishment of the blue! Every turn of her face discovering some new grace. 

“She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade flowered with silver, very well fitted to her 
shape, and showing to advantage the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her 
shift. Her drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green and silver, her slippers white satin, 
finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds ; and her broad girdle 
set round with diamonds; upon her head a rich Turkish handkerchief of pink and silver, her 
own fine black hair hanging 4 great length, in various tresses, and on one side of her head some 
(| podkins of jewels. I am afraid you will accuse me of extravagance in this description. I 
think I have read somewhere that women always speak in rapture when they speak of beauty ; 
and I cannot imagine why they should not be allowed to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be 
ih able to admire, without any mixture of desire or envy. 

‘ i «The gravest writers have spoke withgreat warmth of some celebrated pictures and statues. 
0 The workmanship of Heaven certainly excels all our weak imitations, and I think has a much | 
“| better claim to our praise. For my part, I am not ashamed to own I took more pleasure in fQ 
{¥4 looking on the beauteous Fatima, than the finest piece of sculpture could have given me. She iat 
Ky} told me the two girls at her feet were her daughters, though she appeared too young to be their | yr 

mother. Her fair maids were ranged below the sofa, to the number of twenty, and put me in 


mind of the pictures of the ancient nymphs. I did not think all nature could have furnished \ 
Ni such a scene of beauty. She made them a sign to play and dance. Four of them immediately y 
avs began to play soft airs on instruments between & lute and guitar, which they accompanied with st 
ay their voices, while the others danced by turns. : 7 
i] « When I took my leave, two maids brought in 4 fine silver basket of embroidered handker- 
chiefs: she begged I ‘vould wear the richest for her sake, and gave the others to my women and 
interpretress. I retired through the same ceremonies as before, and could not help thinking I 
, Y had been some time in Mahomet’s paradise, go much was I charmed with what I had seen.” 
14 How similar are most parts of this account to various descriptions in these tales! And in 
| the passage which follows, we have an equally similar representation of the splendour, magni- 
ficence, and richness of eastern dresses. It is an account of Lady M. W. Mowraev’s visit to 
the Sultana Hafiten, the late favourite of Sultan Mastapha, after the death of Fatima. 

«J was led into a large room, with a sofa the whole length of it, adorned with white marble 
pillars like a ruelle, covered with pale blue figured velvet on @ silver ground, with cushions of 
the same, where I was desired to repose till the aultana appeared, who had contrived this 
manner of reception to avoid rising at my entrance ; though she made me an inclination of her 
head when I rose up to her. I was very glad to observe & lady that had been distinguished by 
the favour of an emperor, to whom beauties were every day presented from all parts of the 
world. But she did not seem to me to have ever been 80 beautiful as the fair Fatima I saw at 
Adrianople; though she had the remains of a fine face, more decayed by sorrow than time. i 
But her dress was something so surprisingly rich, that I cannot forbear describing it to you. 
She wore a vest called dualma, which differs from a caftan by longer sleeves, and folding over 
at the bottom. It was of purple cloth, atraight to her shape, and thick set, on each side down to i 
her feet and round the sleeves, with pearls of the best water, of the same size as their buttons ( 
commonly are, about the bigness of a pea; and to these buttons, large loops of diamonds inthe 
form of those gold loops so common on birthday coats. This habit was tied at the waist with | 
two large tassels of smaller pearls, and round the arms embroidered with large diamonds. Her 
dat the bottom with a large diamond, shaped like a lozenge; her girdle, a3 
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hung a fine coloured emerald as big as a turkey egg; another consisting of two hundred 


emeralds close joined together, of the most lively green, perfectly matched, every one as large as [4 
a half-crown piece, and as thick as three crown pieces; and another uf small emeralds perfectly }({3 


wore three chains, which reached to her knees; one of large pearls, at the bottom of which 


i! 


round. But her ear-rings eclipsed all the rest. They were two diamonds shaped exactly like ))] 
pears, as large asa big hazel nut. Round her ¢alpoche she had four strings of pearl, the whitest }\\ 
and most perfect in the world, fastened with two roses, consisting of a large ruby for the middle }]' 
stone, and round them twenty drops of clear diamonds to each. Besides this, her head-dress |\\\ 
was covered with bodkins of emeralds and diamonds. She wore large diamond bracelets, and | 


had five rings on her fingers, (except Mr. Pitt’s) the largest I ever saw in my life. "Tis for 


jewellers to compute the value of these things; but according to the common estimation of }/) 


jewels in our part of the world, her whole dress must be worth a hundred thousand pounds 


sterling. This I am sure of, that no European queen has half the quantity, and the Empress’s | 


jewels, though very fine, would look very mean near hers. She gave me a dinner of fifty dishes 


of meat, which (after their fashion) were placed on the table one at a time, and was extremely 
tedious. But the magnificence of her table answered very well to that of her dress. The |! 
knives were of gold, and the hafts set with diamonds. But the piece of luxury which grieved V4) 
my eyes, was the tablecloth and napkins, which were all tiffany embroidered with silk and gold | 
in the finest manner, in natural flowers. It was with the utmost regret that I made use of (// 
these costly napkins, which were as finely wrought as the finest handkerchiefs that ever came |)‘ 
out of this country. You may be sure that they were entirely spoilt before dinner was over. 4) 
The sherbet (which is the liquor they drink with their meals) was served in china bowls; but 


the covers and salvers massy gold. After dinner, water was brought in gold basins, and towels 


, of the same kind with the napkin, which I very unwillingly wiped my hands upon; and coffee ASS 
vy was served in china with gold soucoups. 


“When I took my leave of her, I was complimented with perfumes as at the grand vizier’s, 
and presented with a very fine embroidered handkerchief. Her slaves were to the number of 


thirty, besides ten little ones, the eldest not above seven years old. These were the most W! 


beautiful girls I ever saw, all richly dressed: and I observed that the sultana took a great deal |) 


to embroider, and to serve them as carefully as if they were children of the family. Now, do 


G 


f 
( 


of pleasure in these lovely children, which is a vast expense; for there is not a handsome girl M 
of that age to be bought under a hundred pounds sterling. They wore little garlands of } 
flowers, and their own hair braided with all their head-dress; but their habits were all of gold i ‘ 
stuffs. These served her coffee kneeling; brought water when she washed, &c., &c. ’Tis a |\ 
great part of the business of the older slaves to take care of these young girls, to teach them Y 


you imagine I have entertained you all this while with a relation that has at least received a 
many embellishments from my hand? This, you will say, is but too like the Arabian Tales. [}' 


Those embroidered napkins! and a jewel as large as a turkey’s egg! You forgot, dear sister, 


those very tales were written by an author of this country, and (except the enchantments) are |W 


areal representation of the manners here.” 
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THE CALIPH PEEPING INTO THE PAVILION. 


then entered the garden. When he had reached the pavilion, he felt unwilling to go up 
into the saloon before he knew what was going forward there. He, therefore, consulted with 
the grand vizier about climbing one of the nearest trees, in order to maké his observa- 
tions. But in looking towards the door of the saloon, the grand vizier perceived that it 
was not entirely closed, and called the caliph’s attention to the fact. Scheich Ibrahim 
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had left the door half open when he had been persuaded to enter the room, and join the 
party of Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian. 

“The caliph upon this gave up his first design, and ascended cautiously, without noise, 
to the door of the saloon, which he found so far open that he was able to sce the people 
in the room without being himself observed. His surprise was great indeed when he saw 
a lady of incomparable beauty, and an extremely handsome young man, sitting at table 
with Scheich Ibrahim, who was holding a cup in his hand, and thus addressing the 
Beautiful Persian: ‘My charming lady, a good companion will never continue drinking 
all the evening without mixing music with his wine. Therefore do me the honour to 
listen to me, and I will sing you a very pleasant song.’ . 

“He then began to sing, at which the calipli was exceedingly astonished, as he had 
never imagined till this moment that Scheich Ibrahim would indulge in wine, and had 
always believed him the grave sober man he appeared to be. He now withdrew from the 
door as cautiously as he had approached it, and returning to the grand vizier, who stood 
upon the staircase a few steps below. ‘Come up,’ said he to Giafar, ‘and sce if the 
persons who are here are ministers of the mosque, as you wished me to believe.’ 

“The tone with which the caliph pronounced these words showed the grand vizier but 
too plainly that affairs were going on very badly for him. He went up, and looking 
through the opening of the door, trembled with alarm when he saw three persons 
carousing to their hearts’ content. He returncd to the caliph utterly confused, and 
wholly at a loss what to say. ‘ What insolence is this?’ exclaimed Haroun. ‘Who are 
these people who presume to come and divert themselves in my garden and pavilion ; and 
how can Scheich Ibrahim allow it, and even join in their festivities? Still I do not 
believe that a handsomer young man, and a lovelicr young woman, or a bettcr matched 
pair could be easily found. Before, therefore, I give way to my indignation, I wish to 
know more about them, and to learn who they are, and for what purpose they have come 
here.’ So saying the caliph returned to the door to observe them again, and the vizier, 
who followed, remained behind his master, while Haroun looked at the group. They 
both heard Scheich Ibrahim say to the Beautiful Persian: ‘ My lovely lady, is there any- 
thing you can desire to render our pleasure this evening more complete?’ ‘It appears to 
me,’ replied the Beautiful Persian, ‘that our entertainment would be perfect if there were 
an instrument on which I could play. If you have one do me the favour to bring it for 
me.’ ‘O fairest lady,’ replied Scheich Ibrahim, ‘can you play on the lute?’ ‘ Bring 
me one,’ said the Beautiful Persian, ‘and you shall hear.’ 

“ Without going far from where he sat, Scheich Ibrahim took a lute out of a closet, 
and offered it to the Beautiful Persian, who began to put it in tune. The caliph in the 
meantime turned round to the grand vizier and said: ‘ Giafar, the young lady is going 
to play upon the lute. If she plays well I will pardon her, and also the young man for 
her sake: but as to you, you shall certainly be hanged.’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ 
replied the grand vizier, ‘I pray to Heaven she may play ill.’ ‘Why so ?’ asked the 
caliph. ‘The more of us there are to suffer,’ replied the grand vizier, ‘the better we shall 
console ourselves, that we die in good and pleasant company.’ The caliph, who was fond 
of a jest, laughed at this speech, and turning round towards the door he applied his ear 
to hear the Beautiful Persian play. : 

“The Beautiful Persian was already preluding in such a way that the caliph at once 
perceived by her manner of touching the strings, that she was perfcctly mistress of the 
instrument. She afterwards sang an air, accompanying her excellent voice on the lute, 
aut Ee omnes with so much skill and in so exquisite a style, that the caliph was quite 
charmed. 

_“As soon as the Beautifu: Persian had finished her song, the caliph descended the 
stairs, followed by the vizier Giafar. When he reached the foot of the steps he said to 
the vizier, ‘On my life I have never heard so good a voice, nor a better player on the lute. 
Isaac, whom I believed the best lute-player in the world, is much inferior to her. I am 
80 well satisfied that I wish to go in and hear her play before me; but the difficulty is 
to find out how I can obtain admittance.’ 
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“** Commander of the Faithful,’ replied the vizier, ‘if you were to enter, and Scheich 
Ibrahim were to recognise you, he would infallibly die with terror.’ ‘This is my 
embarassment,’ returned the caliph. ‘I should be sorry to be the cause of the old man’s 
death, after he has served me’so many years. A plan comes into my mind which may 
answer. Stay you here with Mesrour, and wait in the nearest walk till I come back.’ 

“The vicinity of the Tigris had enabled the caliph, by means of a channel he had 
made under ground, to form a very handsome piece of water in his garden, to which 
resorted many of the finest fish of the river. With this fact the fishermen were well 
acquainted, and had often wished to have the liberty of fishing there; but the caliph had 
expressly forbidden Scheich Ibrahim to give any one that privilege. Nevertheless, that 
very night a fisherman, who was passing the garden gate which the caliph had left open 
as he found it, took advantage of the opportunity, and stealing into the garden had 
proceeded as far as the piece of water. 

“ He had thrown in his nets, and was just going to take them up, when the caliph, 
who suspected what might happen from the negligence of Scheich Ibrahim, and resolved 
to avail himself of the circumstance, came to the place. Notwithstanding his disguise, 
the fisherman knew Haroun immediately, and, throwing himself at his feet entreated 
his pardon, pleading the excuse of poverty for his fault. ‘ Rise, and fear nothing,’ said 
the caliph; ‘only take up your nets, and let me see what fish you have got.’ 

“The fisherman, taking courage, readily performed what the caliph desired, and drew 
up five or six very fine fish. The caliph took the two largest and fastened them together, 
by means of a twig passed through their gills. He then said to the fisherman, ‘Give me 
your clothes and take mine.’ The exchange was made in a few moments, and the caliph 
found himself completely disguised as a fisherman from head to foot. He then sent the 
man away, saying, ‘Take up your ncts and go about your business.’ 

“ When the fisherman was gone, very much pleased with his good fortune, the caliph 
took the two fish in his hand, and went to look for the grand vizier Giafar and Mesrour. 
He stopped when he approached the grand vizier, who, not knowing him, angrily cried 
out, ‘ What do you want, fellow? Go your ways.’ The caliph laughed heartily at this 
speech, and the grand vizier recognised him, and exclaimed: ‘O, Commander of the 
Faithful, is it possible it can be you? I did not know you in that disguise, and I beg a 
thousand pardons for my rudeness. You may immediately enter the saloon, without the 
smallest fear that Scheich Ibrahim will know you.’ ‘Do you, then, and Mesrour stay 
here,’ said the caliph, ‘ while I go and play my part.’ 

‘The caliph ascended the stairs of the saloon, and knocked at the door. Noureddin, 
who first heard him, spoke to Scheich Ibrahim, who inquired who was there? The caliph 
opened the door and advanced one step into the saloon, in order that he might be seen. 
Then he said: ‘Scheich Ibrahim, I am Kerim, the fisherman: I was told you were 
entertaining your friends; and, as I have this moment caught two very fine fish, I come 
to ask you if you would like to have them.’ 

“ Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian were delighted to hear of the arrival of these 
fish. The Beautiful Persian said to him immediately, ‘ Scheich Ibrahim, pray do us the 
favour to make him come in, that we may see his fish.’ Scheich Ibrahim, who was no 
longer sufficiently sober to think of asking this pretended fisherman how he came there 
or whence he came, could refuse no request of the Beautiful Persian ; therefore, turning 
his head towards the door, with great difficulty from the quantity of wine he had drank, 
he, with a stammering voice addressed the caliph, whom he took for a fisherman. 
‘ Come hither,’ said he, ‘my fine thief of the night ; come hither, and let me see thee.’ 

“The caliph advanced, counterfeiting perfectly the manners of a fisherman, and 
showed his two fish. ‘These are really very fine,’ said the Beautiful Persian, ‘and I 
should like to taste them if they were dressed and served up.’ ‘The lady is right,’ 
cried Scheich Ibrahim. ‘What can we do with your fish in this state? Go and 

Pi them yourself, and bring them to us; you will find everything you want in my 
tchen. 
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“The caliph went back to the grand vizier Giafar, and said: ‘I have been extremely | 
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well received, but they want me to dress these fish.’ ‘I will go and prepare them,’ 
replied the grand vizier ; it shall be done in an instant.’ But the caliph said: ‘I am so 
very desirous to accomplish my whole purpose myself, that I will even take the trouble of 
cooking these fish. Since I have acted the fisherman so well, I can surely personate the 
cook. In my youth I often went into the kitchen, and have not badly acquitted myself 
there.’ He then went towards Scheich Ibrahim’s apartment, followed by the grand vizier 
and Mesrour. 

“They all three set to work; and though the kitchen of Scheich Ibrahim was not 
very spacious, yet, as it contained everything necessary, the fish were soon prepared. 
The caliph carried up the dish, and served it with a lemon to each guest. They ate 
with much appetite, particularly Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian ; and the caliph 
remained standing before them. 

“ When they had finished Noureddin looked up at the caliph, and said : ‘ O fisherman, 
it is impossible to eat better fish ; you have done us the greatest favour in the world.’ 
At the same time he put his hand into his bosom and drew out his purse, in which there 
still remained thirty pieces of gold out of the forty, which Sangiar, the officer of the king 
of Balsora had given him before his departure. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘take this; if I had 
more, I would give it you. Had I known you before I spent my fortune, I would have 
placed you beyond the reach of poverty. But you must accept this with as good a grace 
as if the present were more considerable.’ 

“The caliph took the purse, and thanked Noureddin. Perceiving that it contained 
gold, he cried, ‘O my lord, I cannot sufficiently acknowledge your generosity. I am 
particularly fortunate to have dealings with such noble gentlemen as you; but before I 
go away I have one request to make, which I entreat you to grant. I see a lute yonder, 
from which I conclude the lady plays. If you could prevail on her to favour me with a 
single tune I should return home the most contented creature in the world—for it is an 
instrument of which I am passionately fond.’ 

“¢ Beautiful Persian,’ said-Nourcddin, addressing himself to her, ‘ permit me to request 
of you this favour, which I hope you will not refuse.’ She tock the lute, and having 
tuned it, she sang and played an air that charmed the caliph. When this was finished, 
she continued to play without singing, and performed with so much taste and expression 
that he was delighted to ecstacy. When the Beautiful Persian had done playing, the 
caliph cried, ‘Ye Heavens! what a voice! what a hand! what skill! was there ever 
such a singer !—such a player? No one ever saw or heard her equal !’ 

“ Noureddin who was accustomed to give away whatever belonged to him to those 
who praised it, cried out: ‘O fisherman, I sce clearly that you understand the matter ; 
since she pleases you so much, she is yours—I make you a present of her.’ So saying 
he rose and taking his robe, which he had put off, was about to depart, and leave the 
caliph, whom he knew only as a fisherman, in possession of the Beautiful Persian. 

“ Exccedingly astonished at the liberality of Noureddin, the Beautiful Persian stopped 
him. ‘O my lord,’ said she, looking at him tenderly, ‘where do you mean to go? 
Resume your place, I beseech you, and listen to what I am going to sing and play.’ He 
did as she requested. Then touching the lute, and continuing to look upon him with 
her eyes bathed in tears, she sang some improviscd verses, in which she kcenly upbraided 
him with his heartlessness, which had made him so readily, and even so cruelly, abandon 
her to Kerim. She wished to express her sentiments by these means to Noureddin, 
without explaining herself further to a fisherman, such as Kerim appcared to be; for she 
had no more idea than had Noureddin himself that this was the caliph. When she had 
concluded she laid down her lute by her side, and put a handkerchief to her face to 
conceal the tears she was unable to restrain. 

“ Noureddin answered not a word to her reproaches, and seemed to express by his 
silence that he did not repent the donation he had made. But the caliph, surprised at 
what he had heard, said to him: ‘ From what I see, sir, this beautiful, rare, and accom- 
plished lady, whom you have just presented to me with so much generosity, is a slave— 
and you are her master.’ ‘You have spoken truth, Kerim,’ replied Noureddin; ‘and 
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you would be more astonished than you appear at present, if I were to relate to you all 
the misfortunes I have sustained on her account.’ ‘TI pray you, my lord,’ returned the 
caliph, carefully preserving his assumed character, ‘ be so kind as to make me acquainted 
with your history.’ 

“‘ Noureddin who had just been conferring on him favours of much greater importance, 
was unwilling to refuse the pretended fisherman this further instance of his good will. 
He recounted to him his whole history, from the time of the purchase of the Beautiful 
Persian, by the vizier, his father, for the King of Balsora ; and omitted nothing of what 
he had done, or suffered, from that day to his arrival at Bagdad, and even to the very 
moment when he was speaking. 

“ When Noureddin had finished his story the caliph said to him: ‘Where do you 
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intend to go now?’ ‘Where am I going ”’ repeated he, ‘why! where Heaven shall direct 
me. ‘If you will trust to me,’ replied the caliph, ‘ you will go no further; indeed it is 
important that you should return to Balsora. I will write you a short note which you 
shall give the king from me. You will find after he has read it he will receive you very 
graciously, and that no one will say anything against you.’ 

“«« Kerim,’ replied Noureddin, ‘what you say to me is very extraordinary. Who ever 
heard that a fisherman like you could correspond with a king?’ ‘This ought not to 
surprise you,’ resumed the caliph, ‘we pursued our studies together under the same 
masters, and have always been the best friends in the world. It is true fortune has not 
equally favoured us. He has become a king, and I a fisherman : but this inequality has 
not lessened our friendship. He has often wished to raise me up from my present 
condition, and has offered me his protection with all the kindness imaginable. I am 
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satisfied, however, in the belief that he will refuse nothing I may ask for the benefit of 
my friends. Leave the affair to me, and you shall see it will prosper.’ : 

“ Noureddin consented to do what the caliph desired : and as there was in the saloon 
everything necessary for writing, the caliph wrote the following letter to the King of 
Balsora, adding at the top, near the edge of the paper in very small characters, In the 
name of Allah the most merciful ; an established form to express that he required the 
most implicit obedience. 


“Tre Catien Haroun ALRASCHID TO THE KincG oF Batsora. 


¢ Haroun Alraschid, son of Mahdi, sends this letter to Mahomed Zinebi, his cousin. 
As soon as Noureddin, son of the late vizier Khacan, and the bearer of this letter, shall 
have delivered it, and you have read its contents, strip yourself instantly of the royal 
mantle, put it upon his shoulders, and resign to him your crown. Herein fail not. 
Farewell.’ 


“The caliph folded up the letter and sealed it, without informing Noureddin of its 
contents. ‘Take it,’ said he, ‘go and embark without delay; the vessel will weigh anchor 
very soon, as it departs every day about this hour; you may sleep after you are on 
board.’ Noureddin took the Ictter, and set off with only the little money he had in his 
pocket at the time when Sangiar gave him his purse ; and the Beautiful Persian, incon- 
solable at his departure, withdrew to a sofa, where she gave full vent to her tears. 

“Scarcely had Noureddin left the saloon when Scheich Ibrahim, who had sat in 
silent astonishment during the whole transaction, looked hard at the caliph, whom he still 
believed to be the fisherman Kerim, and said, ‘ Hark ye Kerim, you came here to bring 
two fish, which at most were not worth more than twenty pieces of copper, and for them 
you have received a purse and a slave. Do you imagine that you are going to keep all 
this to yourself’ I declare that I will have half the value of the slave: and with respec- 
to the purse show me what it contains: if it be silver, you shall take one piece of it for 
yourself; if gold, I will take the whole, and give you some pieces of copper I have 
about me.’ 

“To make what follows intelligible, it is necessary to remark that the caliph, before 
he carried the fish into the saloon, had ordered the grand vizier to repair with all diligence 
to the palace, and bring back with him a royal garment, and four of those servants who 
attended on his person ; and to wait on the other side of the pavilion till he should strike 
one of the windows with his hand. The grand vizier had acquitted himself of his com- 
mission, aud he, Mesrour, and the four servants, were waiting at the place appointed till 
the signal should be given. 

“The caliph, still in the character of a fisherman, boldly replied : ‘Scheich Ibrahim, 
what there may be in the purse, be it silver or gold I know not, I will share it with you 
with all my heart: but with respect to the slave, I will keep her to myself. If you are 
unwilling to agree to these conditions you shall have nothing at all.’ 

“ Furious with rage at this insolence, as he deemed it, of a fisherman, Scheich Ibrahim 
snatched up one of the porcelain dishes that stood upon the table and threw it at the 
caliph’s head. The caliph very easily avoided a dish thrown by a drunken man; it struck 
the wall and broke into athousand pieces. More angry than ever at having missed his aim, 
Scheich Ibrahim took the candle from the table, rose staggering from his seat, and went 
down the back stairs to find a cane. 

“The caliph took this opportunity to give the signal at one of the windows, b 
striking it with his hand ; and the grand vizier, Mcsrour, and the four servants were wit. 
him in an instant. The servants very soon divested the caliph of the fisherman’s dress, 
and put on him that which they had brought. They were still employed about the 
caliph, who was seated on the throne which stood in the saloon, when Scheich Ibrahim, 
flushed with wine and anger, re-entered the room, flourishing a large cane with the full 
intention of giving the pretended fisherman a good beating. Instead of finding the 
object of his wrath he could perceive only the fisherman’s clothes lying in the middle of 
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the saloon, while he beheld the caliph seated on the throne, with the grand vizier and 
Mesrour at his side. He started at the sight, scarcely knowing whether he was dwake or 
asleep. The caliph laughed at his surprise, and exclaimed, ‘Scheich Ibrahim, what do 
you want ?—whom seek you?’ 

“ Scheich Ibrahim, who was now convinced that it was the caliph who had personated 
Kerim, threw himself immediately at his master’s feet, his face and long beard touching 
the ground. ‘O Commander of the Faithful,’ he cricd, ‘your vile slave hath offended 
you. He implores your mercy; he entreats your forgiveness!’ As the attendants had 
now finished dressing him, the caliph descended from his throne, saying, ‘Rise, I 
pardon thee.’ 

“ The caliph hereupon addressed himself to the Beautiful Persian, who had checked her 
tears as soon as she heard that the garden and pavilion belonged to the caliph, and not to 
Scheich Ibrahim, as the latter had pretended, and that it was Haroun Alraschid himself 
who had been dressed as a fisherman. ‘O, Beautiful Persian,’ said he, ‘ rise and follow me. 
After what you have seen I need not inform you who I am, and that I am of too 
exalted a rank to take advantage of the power which, with a generosity never equalled, 
Noureddin has bequeathed to me in making me your master. I have sent him to ascend 
the throne of Balsora, and you shall follow him and share his honours as soon as I have 
forwarded the despatches necessary for the full establishment of his authority as king. 
In the meantime I will order you an apartment in my palace, where you shall be treated 
with all the respect you deserve.’ 

‘‘These noble words of the caliph’s reanimated the hopes of the Beautiful Persian, 
by enabling her to look for consolation in the hope of Noureddin’s elevation and success. 
She was now fully repaid for her affliction by the joy she felt on hearing that Nourcddin, 
whom she passionately loved, was about to be raised to the summit of grandeur. The 
caliph did not fail to keep his word with her. He even recommended her to the care of 
his wife Zobeidé, to whom he imparted the high proof of his esteem which he had been 
conferring on Noureddin. 

“Noureddin’s journey to Balsora was prosperous, though he arrived there sooner by 
some days than was quite desirable for his own sake. On his arrival he saw neither 
relation nor friend, but went immediately to the palace of the king, who was then holding 
a public court. He made his way through the crowd, holding the letter up in his hand. 
Every one made way, and he presented the missive to the king, who took it and read it, 
showing his emotion by the frequent changes in his countenance. He kisscd the paper 
thrice, and was going to obey the directions it gave, when it occurred to him to show the 
letter to the vizier Saouy, the mortal enemy of Noureddin. 

‘“‘ Saouy, who had seen Noureddin’s arrival, and was anxiously conjecturing in his 
own mind what all this could possibly mcan, was as much surprised by the contents of 
the letter as the king himself. Feeling that his own fortunes were at stake, he in a 
moment bethought himself of a way to elude them. Pretending not to have read the 
letter perfectly he turned aside, as if to hold it up to the light that he might peruse it a 
second time. Then, unperceived by all present, and with such dexterity that his 
proceedings could only be discovered on a very near examination, he tore off the top of 
the letter containing the words which expressed the caliph’s injunction of immediate and 
implicit obedience. This he conveyed to his mouth, and swallowed it. 

“ After this perfidious action, Saouy turned round to the king, and giving him the 
letter, said in a very low voice, ‘O king, what is your majesty’s intention?’ ‘To do as 
the caliph commands me,’ answered the king. ‘P2 on your guard, my lord,’ returned 
the wicked vizier ; ‘ the writing is indeed the caliph’s, bu: the important superscription is 
wanting.’ The king had, indeed, read the superscription; but, in the perturbation he 
was in, he imagined he might have been deceived, since it was not now to be seen. 

“¢O mighty king,’ continued the vizier, ‘it cannot be doubted that the caliph has 
given Noureddin this letter merely to get rid of his importunity, in consequence of the 
complaints he has been urging against your majesty and me; for it is not to be imagined 
that you are to execute the command it contains. It is, moreover, to be considered that 
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no messenger has been sent with the firman appointing Noureddin in your place, without 
which the letter is uscless. A king, like your majesty, is not to be deposed without 
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H{{ some formality. Another claimant may arrive, even with a forged letter. Such irregular 
hI proceedings never have becn, nor never can be allowed. Your majesty may be sure that 
b I speak the aoe ; and : oo upon myself the whole responsibility, and bear all the 
Ky consequences of your retusal, 

y 6 The king allowed himsclf to be persuaded, and gave Noureddin entirely into the 
x | hands of the vizier Saouy, who, with the aid of a considerable escort, had him conducted 
q to his own house. .As soon as Noureddin arrived there he received the bastinado till he 
Ht was to all appearance dead ; and in this condition he was conveyed to a prison, where he 
Ni was confined in the darkest and deepest cell, the keeper receiving strict orders to give 
: : ; ator 

Nid him nothing but bread and water. 

+h 


“ When Noureddin, who had been half killed by the blows he had received, began to 
recover his senses and saw the dismal place he was in, he gave way to the most bitter 
lamentations, and deplored his unhappy fate. ‘O cruel fisherman,’ cried he, ‘ how you 
have deceived me, and how credulous was I to believe you. But how could I expect so 
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N{Y cruel a return for the benefits I had bestowed on you? ILeaven bless you, nevertheless : I 
W' can never believe that your intention was wicked, and I will even fortify myself with 
Ni patience for the end of my woes.’ 

Mt «The unhappy Noureddin remained six days in this forlorn state. Not that he was 
nm forgotten by the vizier: that revengeful minister had resolved to take his enemy’s life in 
‘s the most public and disgraceful manner ; but he durst not perpetrate that deed on his 
x own authority. In order to succeed in_his base designs he loaded a number of his own 
H slaves with rich presents, and, placing himself at their head, went to the king. ‘O my 
Ui lord,’ said he, with the deepest malice, ‘see the present which the new king entreats 
Ry] your majesty to accept on his accession to the crown”? 

se “The king fully comprehended what Saouy wished him to understand. ‘ What !’ 
Ni said he, ‘is that wretch still living? I thought you had taken care to. punish him as he 
ni deserved ‘O, great king, replied Saouy, ‘it is not in my province to order the 


execution of any man; that power bclongs to your majesty.’ ‘Go then,’ cried the 
king, ‘order that his head be cut off immediately! I give you full permission.’ 
‘My lord,’ said Saouy, ‘I am infinitely obliged to your majesty for this act of justice ; 
but, as Noureddin affronted me, as your majesty knows, in so very public a manner, I 
request the favour that you will permit the sentence to be executed before the palace, and 
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hi that the cricrs may go and proclaim it in all parts of the city. As all the inhabitants 
hq were witnesses of the indignity that I endured, I wish that all may witness the 
Ni reparation.” The king granted the vizier’s request. The criers performed their duty, 
“| and occasioned a gencral sadness through the whole city. The recollection of the father’s 
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virtues, still fresh in the minds of all, made them learn with indignation that the son 


+ 

Ny was going to be ignominiously sacrificed at the solicitation and through the revengeful 
aM malice of the vizicr Saouy. 

na “That wicked minister went to the prison in person, accompanied with twenty of his 
i slaves, ministcrs of his cruclty. They led away Noureddin, and obliged him to mount 
N anold broken-down horse, without a saddle. When Noureddin thus saw himsclf delivered 


into the hands of his enemy, he cried, ‘You are now triumphant, and glory in the abuse 
of your power: but I have confidence in the words written in one of our wise books: 
“ You judye unjustly, and in a short lime you shall yourself be judyed.” The vizier Saouy 
was indeed exulting in his heart, and he replied angrily: ‘What! insolent wretch, dare 
you still insult me? However, I pardon you; I care not what happens if I have the 
pleasure of secing your head taken off in the sight of all Balsora. Let me remind you 
of what another of our books says: “ Who regards dying the day after the death of his 
enemy 2??? 

«This implacable minister, surrounded by a number of armed slaves, ordered that 
Nourcddin should be conducted before him by the rest, and they set off towards the 
palace. The people were ready to tear Saouy in pieces, and would certainly have stoned 
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+ him, if any one had began the attack. When he had led Noureddin to the open space 
BY before the palace, opposite to the king’s apartment, Saouy left him in the hands of the 
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J 
HI} executioner, and went immediately to the king, who was already in his cabinet, eager to }I{ 
h{{ feast his eyes with the bloody scene about to be enacted. x 
x “The king’s guard and the slaves of the vizier Saouy formed a large circle about Ni 
Ny] © Noureddin. But they had great difficulty to restrain the populace, who made all possible \ 
‘ efforts, though without success, to force their way to the prisoner and bear him away. x 
+) } 
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The executioner now approached him: ‘O my master,’ said he, ‘I entreat you to pardon {+ 
me the part I take in your death. I am only a slave, and am compelled to do my duty. | i 
If you have nothing further to say, be pleased to prepare for death; the king is going to x 
command me to strike.’ 5 aM 

“ At this dreadful moment the disconsolate Noureddin turned to those about him and HY 
said: ‘ Will no one, for charity, bring me a drop of water to quench my thirst?’ They })f 
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‘Strike, what do you wait for?’ These barbarous and inhuman words excited such 
universal indignation that the whole place resounded with loud and deep imprecations 
against the minister; while the king, naturally jealous of his authority, by no means 
approved the boldness of Saouy in his presence, and his displeasure appeared in his imme- 
diately crying out to desire the executioner to stop. He had, indeed, another reason for 
doing this: at this very moment, turning his eyes towards a wide street before him which 
led to the place of execution, he perceived a troop of horsemen, who were approaching at 
full speed. ‘O vizier,’ said he immediately to Saouy, ‘look yonder, what is that?’ 
Saouy, who suspected what it might be, urged the king to give the signal to the execu- 
tioner. ‘No,’ replied the king, ‘I wish to know first who these horsemen are.’ They 
were the grand vizier Giafar and his suite, who had come from Bagdad by the order of 
the caliph. 


“To account for this minister’s arrival at Balsora, it is necessary to observe that after _ 


the departure of Noureddin with the caliph’s letter, Haroun Alraschid had forgotten, not 
only on the next day, but for some days after, to send an express with the firman of which 
he had spoken to the Beautiful Persian. But soon after, passing one of the apartments 
in the inner palace, which belonged to his women, his attention was attracted by the 
sounds of a beautiful voice. He stopped, and hearing some words which expressed grief 
at absence, demanded of an officer of eunuchs, who attended him, what lady lived in that 
apartment. The officer told him it was the slave belonging to the young lord whom he 
had sent to Balsora to be king, in the room of Mohammed Zinebi. : 

*«¢ Alas, poor Noureddin, son of Khacan!’ cried the caliph, ‘I had indeed forgotten 
thee! Despatch,’ he added, ‘and order Giafar to come to me immediately.’ The 
minister came accordingly. ‘O Giafar,’ said the caliph, ‘I have forgotten to send the 
firman which was necessary to confirm Noureddin as king of Balsora. There is no time 
now to prepare one. Therefore, use the utmost speed and repair to Balsora, with some 
of your servants, with all possible diligence. If Noureddin has been executed, and they 
have been the cause of his death, cause the vizier Saouy to be hanged. If Noureddin is 
still alive bring him hither, with the king and the vizier,’ 

“The grand vizier Giafar made no delay ;. but mounting his horse immediately, 
departed with a considerable number of the officers of his house. He arrived at Balsora 
at the time and in the manner already mentioned. As soon as he appeared at the place 


of execution all the people gave way to make room for him, crying out, ‘ A pardon for 


Noureddin!’ He proceeded, with his whole train, to enter the palace, not alighting from 
his horse till he arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

“ The king of Balsora knew the prime minister of the caliph ; and going out to meet 
him received him at the entrance of his apartment. The grand vizier desired to know if 
Noureddin were yet alive, and demanded, if he still lived, that he might be immediately 
sent for. The king answered that Noureddin lived, and ordered him to be brought before 
them. He soon made his appearance, bound, and a prisoner, but, at the command of the 
grand vizier, he was at once set at liberty ; and Giafar further commanded that the cords 
taken from Noureddin should be put on Saouy. 

“The grand vizier made a very short stay at Balsora. He quitted the city the next 
day, and, according to the orders he had received, took with him Saouy, the King of 
Balsora, and Noureddin, whom on his arrival at Bagdad he presented to the caliph. 
When he had given an account of his journey, and particularly mentioned the state in 
which he found Noureddin, and the manner in which the caliph’s envoy had been treated, 
through the counsel and animosity of Saouy, Haroun Alraschid, extremely incensed at 
this conduct, proposed that Noureddin should himself cut off the vizier’s head. ‘O 
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‘the city of Balsora is, and will ever be, after what has happened to me there, so 
distasteful to me that I venture to entreat your majesty to allow me to keep an oath I 
have taken—never to return thither as long as I live. I wish to place my whole glory 
in the performances of such services as I may perform near your majesty’s person, if you 
will grant me so great an honour as to allow me to remain here.’ The caliph hereupon 
placed him among those courtiers with whom he was most intimate; restored to him the 
Beautiful Persian, and bestowed on him so ample a fortune, that he and his wife lived 
together during the rest of their lives, in’ the enjoyment of all the happiness they could 
desire. 

‘‘ With regard to the king of Balsora, the caliph, after duly pointing out to him how 
much it was his duty and interest to be very circumspect in the choice of his viziers, 
sent him back to his kingdom. 


THE HISTORY OF BEDER, PRINCE OF PERSIA, AND OF GIAUHARE, 
PRINCESS OF THE KINGDOM OF SAMANDAL. 


=\. ERSIA is a country of such vast extent, that its ancient monarchs 

'y did not without reason assume the lofty title of king of kings. 
Not to speak of the various kingdoms that had been added by 
conquest, each separate province was governed. by its own 

.|\\ sovereign, who not only paid a large tribute to the supreme prince, 

VA but was subject to his authority, in the same manner as the 
=// governors of other kingdoms are placed under the authority of 
“2 their respective monarchs. 

“One of these mighty princes, who had begun his reign by 
very fortunate and extensive conquests, continued to govern for 
many years with a success and tranquility which rendered him the 
most contented of sovereigns. There was only one thing in which 
he esteemed himself unfortunate. He was far advanced in years, and not one of all 
his wives had given him a prince, who might succeed to the throne after his death. He 
had, however, more than a hundred wives, who all dwelt in the most magnificent 
apartments, with female slaves to wait upon, and eunuchs to guard them. But, 
notwithstanding all his solicitude to render them happy, and even to anticipate their 
wishes, not one of them fulfilled his anxious expectation. Many good actions did he 
perform to propitiate the favour of Heaven. He gave away considerable sums in alms 
to the poor, and made very large donations to the holy men of his religion. Moreover, 
he instituted new foundations for their benefit, with a magnificence truly royal, in order 
to obtain, by their prayers, the accomplishment of his wishes in the birin of an heir. 

“According to the constant usage of the kings, his predecessors, during their 
residence in the capital, he was accustomed every day to hold an assembly of his 
courtiers, to which were invited the ambassadors and foreigners of distinction who 
attended his court. The conversation at these times was not usually confined to business 
of state, but turned upon the sciences, history, literature, poetry, and, indeed, every 
topic which could agreeably interest the mind. On one of these assembly days, an 
eunuch came to inform him that a merchant, just arrived from a very remote country 
with a slave whom he had bought, requested permission to present this slave to his 
majesty. ‘ Desire him to enter and wait,’ said the king; ‘I will speak to him as soon 
as the assembly is over.’ The merchant was accordingly introduced, and placed in such - 
@ position that he was able not only to see the king perfectly, but to hear him converse 
with those immediately about his person 

“ It was the custom of the king thus to treat all strangers who had occasion to speak 
to him. It was done with the benevolent intention that they might become accustomed 
to his presence; and witnessing the familiarity and kindness that characterised his 
intercourse with those about him, they might obtain confidence to address him, and not 
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suffer themselves to be awed by the state and grandeur by which he was surrounded. 
For, indeed, this pomp and glory was sufficient to repress all freedom of speech in persons 
unused to such magnificence. He observed a similar conduct towards ambassadors from 
foreign princes. He first partook of their repasts, made enquiries after their health, the 
incidents of their journey, and the peculiarities of their country; and when, by these 
means, he had given them sufficient confidence to sustain an official interview, he 
appointed a day of audience. 

“© When the council broke up, and all had retired, the merchant was introduced. He 
-prostrated himself before the throne, his face to the earth, praying for the accom- 
plishment of all the king’s desires. As soon as the merchant had raised himself from 
this attitude of reverence, the king asked if he were the man who had brought with 
him the slave of whom he had been informed, and if she was as handsome as report 
described her. 

“©¢Q mighty monarch,’ replied the merchant, ‘ your majesty has, I doubt not, many 
beautiful slaves, as you have them sought for with so much care in every part of the 
world; but I can assure you, without the least apprehension of setting too high a value 
upon the fair maiden I bring, that you have never seen one that can compare with her, 
either in point of beauty, form, captivating manners, or all the various accomplishments 
which heighten personal charms.’ ‘Where is she?’ enquired the king. ‘Let her be 
brought to me.’ ‘My lord,’ answered the merchant, ‘I left her in charge of an officer 
belonging to your eunuchs. Your majesty may, if you please, command her appearance 
instantly.’ 

“The slave was brought in. Immediately on sceing her the king became charmed 
with her fine figure and graceful. manner. He then entered his cabinet, whither the 
merchant and some of the attendant eunuchs followed him. The slave had on a veil of 
red satin worked with gold, which concealed her face. When the merchant removed it, 
the King of Persia beheld a lady who surpassed in beauty all he then possessed or had 
ever seen. He instantly fell passionately in love with her, and enquired of the merchant 
the price he fixed upon her. 

“QO king,’ replied the merchant, ‘I gave to the person of whom I purchased her a 
thousand pieces of gold; and I have expended as great a sum in the three years during 
which I have been travelling to your court. It does not become me to mention a price 
to so great a prince ; I entreat, if it be agreeable to your majesty, that you will accept 
her as a present.’ ‘I thank you for your offer,’ returned the king, ‘ but it is not my custom 
to receive presents from merchants, who come from so great a distance with the intention 
of serving me. I shall give orders to my treasurer to pay you ten thousand pieces of gold. 
Will that satisfy you?’ : 

“© great king,’ replied the merchant, ‘I should have been extremely happy if your 
majesty had deigned to accept her without paying a price; but I presume not to refuse 
your liberal recompense ; nor shall I fail to proclaim your generosity in my own country, 
and in every place through which I pass,’ The sum was paid to the merchant, and before 
he withdrew from the king’s presence he was arrayed, by his majesty’s order, in a robe of 
gold brocade. 

“ By desire of the king the beautiful slave was installed in the most magnificent 
apartment of the palace, that alone excepted which was appropriated to the royal use. 
The king appointed a great many matrons and other female slaves to wait upon her. He 
ordered them to conduct her to the bath, and to dress her in the most magnificent habit 
they could possibly obtain. They were instructed also to procure the most beautiful pearl 
necklaces, and diamonds of the greatest brilliancy, and other precious stones of the highest 
value, that she herself might choose those she thought proper for her adornment. 

“‘The matrons, her attendants, who had no other wish but to please the king, were 
themselves struck with admiration, when they beheld this maiden’s extraordinary beauty. 
Being perfectly skilled in their business, their leader said to the king: ‘O mighty monarch, 
if your majesty will have patience to grant us only three days, we engage in the course of 
that time so much to improve the lady’s appearance, that you shall scarcely know her 
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$] 2gain. Though very unwilling to be so long deprived of the pleasure of her society, the | | 
*¢ king granted theit request. ‘I agree,’ said: he, ‘on condition that you punctually keep 
-y your promise.’ 

i “The capital of the King of Persia was situated in an island, and his palace, which 
Ry was extremely grand, was built on its shore. The apartment of the king, and also that 
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of the beautiful slave, situated near the king’s, commanded a view of the sea, which 
rolled its majestic waves to the foot of the walls. 

‘* At the end of three days the king was informed that the beautiful slave was ready 
to receive him. When he entered she was sitting, most magnificently adorned, upon a 
sofa alone in her chamber, resting her arm on one of the windows, which opened towards 
the sea. Her attention being drawn by a footstep heavier than that of her female 
attendants, she immediately turned her head to see who it was that approached her. On 
perceiving the king she testified not the least surprise, nor did she rise from her seat to 
receive him with any marks of courtesy, but she continued in the same posture, as though 
he had been a person of no importance. ; 

‘The King of Persia was exceedingly astonished that a slave of so much beauty and of 
such graceful deportment should know so little of the customs of the world. He 
attributed this defect to the bad education she had received, .and to the neglect of those 
with whom she had lived to instruct her in the rules of good manners. He advanced 
towards her as far as the window, and found that, notwithstanding the cold and careless 
manner in which she had just received him, she did not prevent him from admiring and 
caressing her as much as he wished. ; 

“ After his first rapture of surprise was over the monarch paused a moment to look at 
her. ‘O thou charming and enchanting creature,’ exclaimed he, with enthusiasm, ‘tell 


_ me, I entreat thee, from whence thou comest? Who and where are the happy parents 


who have given to the world so beautiful and enchanting a being? You have captivated 
my heart! Never have I felt for any woman what I feel for you! Although I have 
seen, and continue every day to see, great numbers of your sex, I have never beheld such 
a blaze of charms; and I feel that I am entirely, devotedly yours. My dearest love,’ 
he added, ‘will you not answer me? Will you not deign to afford some sign that you 
appreciate the many proofs I give of my great love? You do not even turn your eyes 
that mine may meet them, and convince you that it is impossible to feel more affection 
than I feel for you. Why do you persevere in a silence that chills my soul? Why do 
you appear with such a serious, or rather such a melancholy mein? You fill me with 
sorrow. Do you lament the loss of country, of parents, or of friends? Cannot a King 
of Persia, who loves, who adores you, give you consolation, and supply the place of every 
thing the world could offer?’ 

‘ All the protestations of love the King of Persia made, and all he could say to mduce 
the fair slave to speak, was powerless to alter her cold and lifeless demeanour; with her 
eyes always fixed on the ground, she never deigned to cast a single look on the king, and 
her mouth remained closed in obstinate silence. 

“The King of Persia, delighted with the dazzling beauty of his slave, did not press her 
further. He hoped that kind treatment and attention would produce a change in her 
behaviour. He clapped his hands, and immediately several: females entered, whom he 
ordered to bring in a collation. As soon as it was prepared, ‘O my charmer,’ he said to 
the slave, ‘come hither, and let us eat together.’ She rose from the place where she was 
sitting, and when she had placed herself opposite the king, he served her before he began 
to eat anything himself, observing the same ceremony with every dish that was brought 
on the table. The slave partook with him of the entertainment; but her eyes were still 
cast down, nor did she reply with a single syllable to his frequent enquiries whether the 
dishes were to her taste. ps 

‘“‘In order to change the conversation, the king asked the beautiful slave her name. 
He enquired if she was pleased with her dress and jewels—what she thought of her apart- 
ment—whether she approved the furniture—and if the view of the sea afforded her any 
amusement? But to all these questions she made no reply. The king, not knowing 
what to think of such invincible silence, at length imagined that the slave must be really 
dumb. ‘ But,’ said he to himself, ‘is 1t possible that Allah should have formed so beau- 
tiful, so perfect, so accomplished a creature, and have left her with so great a defect? It 
would, indeed, be a sad misfortune; but be this as it may, I cannot cease to love her.’ 
«When the king rose from table, he retired to one side of the room to wash his 
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hands, while the slave was washing hers at the other. He availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to enquire of the women, who presented the basin and napkin, if she had spoken 
to them. ‘O king,’ said one of them, replying for the rest, ‘we have not any more than 
your majesty heard her utter a single syllable. We have attended her at the bath, 
we have waited on her in her chamber, have dressed her hair, and assisted in putting 
on her apparel; but she has never opened her lips to say that she was satisfied with 
our attention. We asked her if she wanted anything? If there was anything she 
wished us todo? We declared that we were ready to obey her commands. Whether 
it be sullenness, sorrow, stupidity, or that she is absolutely dumb, we cannot tell ; 
we can only assure your majesty that we have never been able to induce her to say a 
single word.’ ; 

“The King of Persia was more than ever surprised at what he now heard. As he 
believed the slave was depressed by some severe affliction he used every means in his 
power to soothe her; amongst other amusements he gave a grand entertainment to the 
ladies of his palace. Many of these ladies entertained the company by their musical 
performances on various instruments; the rest either sung or danced, and sometimes 
they all amused themselves together ; afterwards they played at such games as were known 
to be agreeable to the king. The beautiful slave alone took no part in their diversions ; 
she remained in one place, her eyes constantly fixed on the ground, and preserved an 
aspect of passive indifference, which was not less astonishing to the ladies than to the 
king himself. At length the guests retired to their apartments, and left the king alone 
with the beautiful slave. 

“For a long time the affection of the king for his new wife, far from abating, 
continued steadily to increase. He did not fail to make known his affection to his 
courtiers; in short, he resolved to attach himself altogether to this lady; and he kept 
his resolution. After a time he dismissed all his other ladies, presenting them with the 
rich dresses, jewels, and other articles of value, in which they were accustomed to appear, 
and giving to each of them a large sum of money, and permission to marry whenever 
they pleased. He retained only the matrons and other aged females; whose attendance 
was required on the beautiful slave. A whole year passed away, during which he had not 
the pleasure of hearing her utter a single word. He did not, however, in. the least 
waver in his love for her; but, with all the complaisance imaginable, continued to give 
her the most signal proofs of his ardent attachment. 

“A year had passed away, when the king was one day sitting by the side of his 
beloved fair one. He warmly protested to her that his love, instead of diminishing, 
more and more increased. ‘O my queen,’ said he, ‘I cannot guess what are your 
sentiments on this subject; but I now solemnly swear that I have not known what it is 
to form a wish since I have had the happiness of possessing you. My kingdom, great 
and powerful as it is, is of no value, in my estimation, compared to the pleasure of seeing 
you, and of telling you a thousand times a day how much I love you. Nor have I 
proved my love by words only. Surely you cannot doubt my sincerity, when I have 
sacrificed to your society all the numerous wives who were residing in my palace. You 
may remember that a year has passed away since I dismissed them all; and at this 
moment I as little regret what I have done as I did at the instant when I sent them 
away; nor shall I ever repent it. Nothing would be wanting to my satisfaction, my 
happiness, or my delight, if, but by a single word, you inform me that you are 
sensible of my attachment. But how can you gratify me in this if you are really dumb ! 
Alas! I am too much afraid that this is the case; and how can I avoid entertaining such 
fears, when, after the lapse of a whole year, during every day of which I have entreated 

ou a thousand times to speak to me, you still preserve your distressing silence. If it is 
impossible that I can attain this happiness, may Heaven at least grant that you may give 
me a son to succeed me on the throne. I feel that I am growing older every day, and 
even at the present time I require some one to assist me in sustaining the fatigues of 
government. Again do I impress upon you the ardent desire I have to hear you speak. 
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Something whispers to me you are not absolutely dumb. For heaven’s sake, lady, I | 
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conjure you, cease to treat me with such reserve. Speak to me a single word, and I shall | 


die happy.’ 

| “ At this discourse the beautiful slave, who had listened to the king, as usual, with 
downcast eyes, and whose cold, passionless manner had given him reason to suspect not 

only that she was dumb, but that she had never laughed in her life, suffered her 

| countenance to be illumined with a smile. The King of Persia perceived this with 

surprise, and the change occasioned him to burst out into an exclamation of delight; | 

and, as he doubted not that she was going to speak, he awaited the moment with the 

most lively attention and with inexpressible impatience. | 

“The beautiful slave at length broke the long silence she had maintained. ‘O my | 
lord,’ said she, ‘I have so many things to tell your majesty, now that I have begun to | 
speak, that I know not where to begin. I believe, however, that it is my first duty to | 
thank you for all the tavours and honours you have heaped on me, and to pray that Heaven | 
will make you prosperous, and put to confusion all the plots of your enemies; and, 
instead of dying, may your life be happy and prolonged for many years. I think, | 
morcover, you will be pleased to hear that I hope to present you with an heir to your 
throne, and that I hope, with you, it may be ason. What I have more to say, O king,’ 
added she, ‘is this. I entreat your majesty to pardon my sincerity when I avow that 
were it not for the hope of which I have just informed you, I had resolved never to love 
you, and to maintain a perpetual silence ; and that at present I love you as much as it is 
my duty to do.’ . 

“The King of Persia, enchanted alike to hear her speak, and to hear that 
there was a prospect of the fulfilment of his most ardent hopes, very tenderly 
embraced her. ‘ Dearest light of my eyes,’ said he, ‘I cannot realise so great a | 
happiness as you bestow upon me. You have spoken, and you have declared I may | 
hope for an heir. I scarcely know what or where I am, after two such unexpected 

) | causes of delight.’ 
\ 


“The King of Persia said nothing more at that time to the beautiful slave. He left 
her; but made it very apparent by his manner that he meant soon to return. He 
I< «desired that the cause of his happiness might be made public, and accordingly announced 
Ie it to his officers ; and having summoned his grand vizier, he gave him orders to distribute | 
>| a hundred thousand pieces of gold amongst the priests, among the men who had madea | 
>| vow of poverty, the hospitals, the poor, and to be employed in acts of charity. This 
-| commission was punctually performed by the minister. 
“ Hereupon the King of Persia returned to the beautiful slave. ‘O, lady,’ said he, 
‘pardon me for leaving you so abruptly. You yourself were the cause of my departure. 
| But permit me to defer my explanation till another time, as I am very anxious to learn 
from you some things of the greatest importance to me. Tell me, I entreat you, what 


| motive can possibly have operated with you so strongly, that, while you lived with me as_ [+ 


my wife for a twelvemonth, you could preserve unshaken a resolution, not merely of 
| keeping an unbroken silence, but even of refraining from letting me know whether you 
>| understood a single word I addressed to you. This astonishes me; as I cannot conceive 
| how you could possibly put so great a restraint upon yourself. The cause must be | 

something very extraordinary.’ 

“To satisfy the king’s curiosity, this beautiful woman replied, ‘O my lord, to be 
aslave—to be far removed from my country—to have lost all hope of ever returning 
thither—to have a heart pierced with grief, at sceing myself separated for ever from my 
mother, my brother, my relations, and my friends—these are surely motives sufficient to 
produce that’ silence which has appeared to your majesty so strange. The love of 
country is not less natural than the love of children to their parents; and the loss 
of liberty is insupportable to every one who has sufficient good sense to know the 
value of freedom. The body may, indeed, be subjected to the authority of a master 
who has force and power in his hands; but the mind can never be subdued ; that 
| remains ever free. Your majesty has scen an instance of this in me. It is some merit that 
=) I have not followed the examole of many of those wretched persons of both sexcs, whom 
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the love of liberty has reduced to the melancholy resolution of seeking death in a 
thousand ways, by the exercise of that freedom which none can take away.’ 

““«Q lady,’ replied the King of Persia, ‘I am fully convinced of what you say ; but 
still it appears to me that a person, beautiful and accomplished, of excellent sense and 
refined understanding, with all those other qualities such as you possess, and who has 
been reduced by ill fortune to @ state of slavery, might think herself happy in finding a 
king for her master.’ 

“ «Great king,’ said the lady, ‘ though fortune may destine me to be a slave, yet, as 
I have just now told your majesty, the will is not to be subdued, even by royal authority. 
But you were speaking of a slave happy enough to please a monarch, and to make 
herself beloved by him. A slave born in an inferior condition, and raised to a great 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


height by royal notice may, I will readily admit, think herself happy in the midst of 
her calamity. But, after all, what is her Happiness? She cannot but consider herself 
as aslave, torn from the arms of her parents, and, perhaps, from the embraces of a lover, 
whom, for the rest of her life she can never cease to lament. But if we are to suppose 
the case of a slave not inferior in rank to the king who has obtained her, your majesty 
can easily conceive the rigour of her destiny ; and you will be able to judge how severe 
must be her misery—how extreme her affliction, and what resolutions she may be able to 
maintain.’ ‘ 


brothers, your sisters, your relations, and, above all things, tell me what is your 
name ?’ . 

“«O king,’ replied the beautiful s:ave, ‘my name is Gulnaré of the Ocean. My 
father, who is dead, was one of the most powerful kings of the sea. At his death, he 
left his kingdom to my brother Saleh, and to the queen my mother. My mother was a 
princess, the daughter of another very powerful king of the sea. We were living in our 
kingdom in great harmony, and in most profound peace, when an enemy, envious of our 
happiness, invaded our states with an immense army, and penetrated even to our capital, 
of which he soon made himself master. We had, indeed, scarcely time to escape, by 
withdrawing to a place very difficult of access, and almost impenetrably hidden, whither 
we were attended by some faithful officers who would not abandon us.’ 

«My brother did not remain idle in this retreat. He endeavoured to discover, if 
possible, some means by which he might expel the unjust usurper from his kingdom. He 
one day took me aside, and said in the most serious manner, “ O my sister, the result of 
the most trivial enterprises is ever uncertain. I may possibly fail in the execution of a 
scheme I have long meditated for the recovery of my kingdom.’ But I feel less 
concerned on my own account than at the thought of the misfortunes which may befal 
you. To guard against disasters, and to put you in a position of security, I am anxious 
to see you married before I make my attempt; but in the forlorn state in which our 
affairs now are, it does not seem possible that you should be united to any prince of 
the sea. I wish you could be prevailed on to adopt my opinion, which is, that you 
should marry some prince of the earth. I am ready to give you every assistance in my 
power. With the beauty you possess, I am confident there is many a king who would be 
delighted to share his throne with you.’’’ 

“¢This proposal of my brother’s excited my extreme indignaiton. ‘‘O brother,’ I 
replied, “like yourself I trace my descent, both on my father’s and mother’s side, from 
kings and queens of the sea, who have never condescended to any alliance with the kings 
of the earth. I have no desire, any more than they, to make a disgraceful connection ; 
and I took a firm resolution not to do so from the moment I attained sufficient 
knowledge to understand the grandeur and antiquity of our house. The state to which 
we are now reduced will not induce me to change my purpose; and if you should 
unhappily die in the execution of your project, I am ready to perish with you, rather 
than to follow a counsel which I little expected you could give.” ’ 

“©¢My brother, who was strongly prepossessed in favour of his scheme, however 
unpleasant it might appear to me, went on to represent that there were many kings of 
the earth not at all inferior to the monarchs of the sea. This angered me exceedingly, 
and urged me to passionate remonstrances that drew some severe speeches from him, 
which pierced me to the soul. He departed as little satisfied with me as I was with him. 
In my paroxysm of anger I darted from the bottom of the sea, and made my way to the 
island air.’ 

“ «Notwithstanding the piercing sorrow which had induced me to throw myself upon 
this island, I lived tolerably content, taking care to keep myself in the most retired 
situations. My precautions, however, did not avail. A man of some distinction, 
accompanied by his servants, surprised me while I was sleeping, and brought me away 
with him. He expressed a great deal of love, and neglected nothing to persuade me to 
marry him. When he found that he gained nothing by gentle means, he imagined that 
he should succeed better by force; but I soon made him repent of his insolence. Then 
he resolved to dispose of me, and in consequence sold me to the merchant who brought 
me to your majesty. This merchant was a prudent, gentle, humane man; and in the 
very long journey which he made me take, gave me no occasion, to speak of him but 
in terms of sincere commendation.’ 

“*¢ As regards your majesty,’ continued the Princess Gulnaré, if you had not shown 
me all those obliging attentions you so unceasingly lavished upon me—if you had not 
@ given me so many marks of affection, with a sincerity which left no room for doubt—if, 
@ without hesitation, you had not dismissed all your 
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that I had fully intended not to remain with you. I should have thrown myself into the 
sea through that window where I stood when you addressed me when you first visited me 
in my apartment, and should have gone to seek my brother, my mother, and my friends. 
I continued to cherish this intention for a considerable time, and would certainly have 
executed it, if, after a certain period, I had not gained the hope of becoming a mother. 
In the state I am now in I have wholly relinquished the idea, as nothing I could say to 
my mother and my brother would induce them to believe that I had been the companion 
of a king like your majesty. They would for ever upbraid me with having made a 
7 voluntary sacrifice of my honour. This being the case, whether it be a prince or 
B°4 princess whom I bring into the world, the child will be a constant pledge to your 


“q majesty of my never leaving you. I only hope that you will cease to consider me as a 


| Slave, and regard me as a princess not unworthy of your alliance.’ 
“ Thus it was that the Princess Gulnaré made herself and her history known to the 
King of Persia. ‘My charming, my adorable princess,’ exclaimed the monarch, ‘ what 
wenders are these, that I hear! What ample matter to excite curiosity! How I long 
to overwhelm you with questions in regard to things so wholly new! But first let me 
‘4 thank you for your goodness, and for the patience you have shown in waiting for the 
“4 proofs of my sincere and unalterable love. I do not believe it possible to love any one 
} more than I have loved you; yet, since I have been informed that you are so great a 


"4 princess, my respect for you is increased a thousand times. Why do I call you princess? 
‘{ You are not so now; you are my queen; as much the queen of Persia as I am the 


king; and this title shall soon resound through my whole dominions. To-morrow it 
| shall be proclaimed in my capital, with such rejoicings as have never been seen; your 
splendid descent shall be made known, and it shall be published that you are my wife. All 


h{ this would have been done long since, if you had relieved me sooner from my error; as, 
‘§ from the very moment I first saw you, I have entertained the same resolution I hold at 


present, to love you always and to love none but you.’ 

““¢ In the meantime, that I myself may be fully satisfied, and may, moreover, be in- 
structed how to render you all due respect, let me beseech you to give me some particulars 
concerning the states and people of the sea, on which subject I am wholly ignorant. I 
have, indeed, heard of persons living in the sea, but I have always considered such stories 


“fas mere fables. But after what you have told me I cannot but believe it tobe true; I 


have, indeed, a convincing proof in the presence of yourself, a sea princess, and are now 


4 my wife; an honour which has never fallen to the lot of any other inhabitant of the 


earth. There is still one thing that seems unaccountable, and respecting which I beg 
you to give me information. I cannot comprehend how you are able to live, breathe, and 
move in the water, without being drowned. Among us there are but few persons who 


)¢ have the art of remaining under water; and they perish therc, if they do not rise to the 


surface in a certain time, when their power of endurance is exhausted.’ : 
“« Oking,’ replied the Princess Gulnaré, ‘I will satisfy your majesty on this point 
with the greatest pleasure. We are accustomed to walk at the bottom of the sea in the 


‘§ same manner in which you walk upon the earth, and are enabled to breathe in the water 


as others do in the air. Instead, therefore, of our being suffocated, as would be the case 


‘Y with you, the water nourishes our existence. What may seem also very remarkable is 


that it does not wet our clothes; and when, therefore, we visit the earth we have no 
necessity of drying our garments. Our ordinary language is the same as that in which 
the inscription on the seal of the great prophet Solomon the son of David is written.’ 
“«T should not omit to tell you that the water does not in the least prevent us from 
seeing, for we can open our eyes in it without sustaining the least inconvenience ; and as 
our sight is for the most part extremely good, we can, notwithstanding the depth of the 
sea, perceive objects in the water as clearly as others do uponearth. It is the same with 
us at night. We have the moon to give us light, and the planets and stars are not 
hidden from our gaze. With respect also to our kingdoms, as the sea is much more 
spacious than the earth, it includes a greater number of empires, and some of them of 
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province there are a great many well-peopled towns. In short, there exist among us an 
infinity of nations, showing different manners and customs, in the same way as in the { 

kingdoms upon the earth.’ a 
“««The palaces of our kings and princes are extremely gorgeous and magnificent. They 
are formed of marble of different colours, of rock crystal, with which the sea abounds, of § 4 
mother of pearl, coral, and other most valuable materials. Gold, silver, and every sort of 
precious stones are found here in greater abundance than upon the earth. I do not {i 
Rd 


mention pearls; the very largest that are seen on land would be held in no estimation 
among us, and they are worn only by the common people.’ 


<=. 


<. 


C 
“* As we have the power of transporting ourselves wherever we wish with incredible § 
velocity, we have no occasion for carriages. Yet all our kings possess great stables and 
studs of marine horses, but these are for the most part only made use of for amusement, f 
or when we have feasts or public rejoicings. Some kings take great pains in trainingthem / 
for riding, and afterwards mount them to show their ability in the race ; others harness [( 
them to cars made of mother of pearl, ornamented with a thousand different sorts of 
shells, all of the most brilliant colours. These cars are made open, with a throne in the [(: 
middle, in which our kings are accustomed to sit when they show themselves to their [! 
people. They are themselves extremely skilful in the management of these chariots, and, 
therefore, have no need of drivers. I must pass over a great number of other curious par- 
ticulars in regard to these marine countries, a recital of which would give your majesty 
very great pleasure ; but you must allow me to resume the conversation when we have more 
time to pursue it. At present I wish to speak to you of something of the greatest im- 
portance. It isneccssary that I should inform you, my lord, that the women of the sea 
are attended in illness in a different manner from the women of the earth; and I have 
reason to fear that the assistance which this country affords would not in my case be 
perfectly safe if I were to fall sick. As your majesty is greatly interested in the state of 
my health, I think it proper, if it-:meets your wishes, to summon hither the queen my 
mother, and several of my female cousins; at the same time I should like to see the 
king my brother, with whom I much wish to be reconciled. My relations will be 
delighted to see me again, especially when I inform them of my history, and they learn 
that I am the wife of the most powerful King of Persia. I entreat your majesty to 
comply with my wishes. My family will be extremely glad to pay you their respects, f: 
and I can promise you that you will be very well pleased to see them.’ Fe: 

«© queen,’ replied the King of Persia, ‘you are here sole mistress. Do whatever ff; 
you please ; it shall be my endeavour to receive your friends with all the honours to 
which their rank entitles them. But I request to know how you propose to convey to 
them your wish to see them, and also when they will arrive, that I may order every- ?\ 
thing necessary for their reception, and may myself be ready to introduce them to f; 
my court.’ ‘My lord,’ replied Queen Gulnaré, ‘there is no necessity for these {: 
ceremonies; they will be here in an instant, and your majesty shall see in what }[: 
»4 manner they will arrive. Only take the trouble to go into this little closct, and look }; 
4 through the lattice.’ e 
i ‘When the King of Persia had entered the closct, the queen ordered a brazier and ?} 
4 some fire to be brought her by one of her women, whom she then dismissed, chargingher { § 
)4 to fasten the door after her. On being left alone she took a small piece of wood of aloes [4 
i from a box, and put it in the brazier. - Assoon as she saw the smoke risc, she pronounced }'{ 
hd some words in a language wholly unknown to the King of Persia, who observed with }yj 
D9 great attention all that was going forward. She had scarcely finished speaking when the Rat 
gx sea began to be agitated. The closet, to which the king had retired, was so situated that 2. 
t,4, he had a view of the sea through the lattice. | 
p) “« At length at some distance the sea opened, and immediately there arose from it a >. 
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young man, extremely handsome, and of a very commanding figure, with mustachios of 
7 asea-green colour. A lady, somewhat advanced in years, but of a most majestic air, 
Py; rose at the same time, a little behind him ; and around her were five young ladies, whese 
§, beauty cqualled that of the qucen herself. 
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“ Queen Gulnaré, who presented herself at one of the windows, immediately recognised 
the king her brother, the queen her mother, and her other relations, who as instantly knew 
her. The party advanced as if borne on the surface of the sea, and when they had all 
reached the shore, they hounded lightly, one after another, through the window at which 
Queen Gulnaré had appeared, and from whence she had retired to give them room. As 
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soon as they entered, King Saleh, the queen his mother, and all her relations embraced 
Queen Gulnaré with the greatest tenderness, their eyes suffused with tears. 

‘When Queen Gulnaré had received them with all possible honour, and made them sit 
down on a sofa, the queen her mother addressed her in these words: ‘I have very great 
pleasure, my daughter, in seeing you again after so long an absence; and I am sure that 
your brother and your other relations do not feel less than myself. Your departure, 
which you took without having said a word to any one, occasioned us all inexpressible 
affliction, and we cannot now tell you how many tears we have shed. We could conceive no 
canse which could induce you to take so unexpected a step, unless it were a conversation 
with your brother, of which he informed us. The advice he gave you appeared to him 
advantageous, considering the position in which you and all of us then were. There was 
no cause for such great alarm, though it were disagreeable to you; and you must allow 
me now to tell you that you considered the matter in a very false and exaggerated light. 


But let us not renew a subject which will only bring to our recollection causes of 


complaint and sorrow, which we will now endeavour to forget. Do you, rather, inform 
us of what has happened to you in the long time we have been separated, and how you 
are now situated ; but, above everything, inform us if you are happy.’ 

“Queen Gulnaré immediately threw herself at the feet of the queen her mother, and 
humbly kissed her hand. Then rising, she said: ‘O my mother, I have I confess been 
| guilty of a great fault, and I can ascribe to nothing but your goodness the pardon you 
| have been so kind as to grant me. What I have to relate, in obedience to your 
commands, will make you clearly perceive how absurd it is to feel a strong repugnance | 
to measures of which we know nothing. I have experienced in myself that the very! | 
step to which my will was most opposite, is precisely that to which my destiny has led 
me.’ She then related to her mother all that had happend since her indignation had 
| induced her to quit the bottom of the sea. When she had proceeded in her history till 

she came to the time when she was sold to the King of Persia, with whom she now 
dwelt, the king her brother exclaimed: ‘O my sister, you have been much in the 
wrong to suffer so many indignities, and have had no one to blame but yourself. You 
have always had the power of setting yourself free, and I am astonished at your 
{ patience in continuing so long in slavery. Come at once, and return with us to my 
kingdom, which I have re-conquered from my fierce enemy, who, as you know, had made 
himself master of it.’ , 

“The King of Persia, who heard these words from the closet, where he was 
| conccaled, was in the greatest alarm and consternation. ‘Alas! woe is me,’ said he to 
| himself, ‘if my queen, my Gulnaré, should listen to this cruel advice. I can no longer 
| live without her, and they wish to take her from me.’ Queen Gulnaré, however, did not 
| leave him long in this state of painful apprehension. 

“«« My dear brother,’ said she, smiling, ‘the proposition you now make convinces me 
| more fully than ever of the sincerity of your regard for me. Formerly I could not 
| endure the advice you gave me to marry a prince of the earth. To-day I am almost 
angry with you for recommending me to quit my present abode, where I dwell with the 
most powerful and most renowned of all princes. But I do not dwell here as a slave 
| with her master. It would be easy to restore the ten thousand pieces of gold I have 


‘4 cost the king. My position here is that of a wife with a husband; of a wife who has 


| never had occasion for complaint in a single instance. The monarch to whom I am 
| united is religious, wise, moderate, and has given me the most unequivocal marks of his 
affection. He could not possibly have done me a more distinguished one than in 
dismissing, from the very commencement of his acquaintance with me, the great 
number of ladies who belonged to him, and whom he sent away in order to attach 
himself solely to me. I am his wife; and he has just declared me Queen of Persia, and 
a partner in his rule. I have also to inform you that I hope to give him an heir, and if 
heaven so much favours me as to give me a son, it will unite me to him still more 
inseparably.’ 
«Thus, my dear brother,’ continued the queen 


C 


4] what his feelings might be, and perfectly comprehended the intention of her friends, rose 
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advice, all these considerations, as you will readily perceive, oblige me not only to love 
the King of Persia as much as he loves me, but to remain and pass my life with him, as 
well from a feeling of gratitude as from duty. I hope that neither you, my mother, nor 
my good cousins, will disapprove either my resolution to remain here, or the alliance I 
have accidentally made, which does honour equally to the monarchs of the sea and 
the earth. Pardon my boldness in having given you the trouble of coming here 
from the depths of the ocean to make you acquainted with these facts, and that I might 
enjoy the happiness of seeing you after so long a separation.’ 

““« My dear sister,’ replied King Saleh, ‘the proposal I made to you, after hearing 
your adventures, to which I have listened with the greatest astonishment, was suggested 
altogether by my sincere affection for you. I hope I need not say how much I honour 
you, and you will readily believe that there is nothing in the world which touches me so 
nearly as any question that concerns your happiness. For these reasons I cannot, for my 
own part, refrain from giving my high approval to the very laudable and queenly | 
resolution you have taken, after what you have told us of the King of Persia, and of 
the great obligations you are under to him. With respect to the queen, our mother, { 
I feel assured that she will entertain the same opinion.’ 

* The Queen of the Sea confirmed what her son had said. ‘ My daughter,’ observed she, 
addressing herself to Queen Gulnaré, ‘I am quite delighted you are so happy ; and I have 
nothing to add to what the king your brother has been saying, but to express my entire 
concurrence in his sentiments. I should be the first to condemn you, if you did not 
feel all suitable gratitude to a monarch who loves you with so much ardour as the King 
of Persia has shown, and who has given you such generous proofs of his affection.’ 

‘The King of Persia was still in the closet, where he had concealed himself at the 
commencement of this interview. In proportion to his grief and alarm at the fear of 
losing his beloved queen, was the delight he felt when he heard her resolve never to 
abandon him. As he could no longer doubt her affection, after so clear a declaration, he 
| loved her even more than ever, and cordially resolved within himself to show his 
| gratitude by every means in his power. 

‘While the King of Persia was joyfully forming these resolutions within himself 
/ Queen Gulnaré clapped her hands, and commanded some slaves, who entered imme- 
| diately, to serve up some refreshments. As soon as these were brought she invited her 
mother, her brother, and her other relations, to partake of them. But they were all 
of opinion that as they were then without permission in the palace of a most potent 
| monarch, whom they had never seen and to whom they were wholly unknown, it would 
be a mark of the greatest incivility to sit down to his table without some previous intro- 
duction. The colour immediately mounted into their cheeks, and: so great was their 
emotion that flames shot from their nostrils and their mouths, and their eyes seemed to 
- flash fire. 
“The King of Persia was inexpressibly alarmed at a phenomenon so entirely 
| unexpected, and of which he so little knew the cause. Queen Gulnaré, who imagined 


from her seat, saying that she should soon return. She went immediately to the king, 
who was much comforted by her presence; ‘O my lord,’ said she, ‘I doubt not that 
your majesty is fully satisfied with the proof I have just given of my regard, and of the 
grateful sense I feel of the vast obligations I owe you. I might, without hindrance, 
have acceeded to the wishes of my friends, and have returned with them to our country ; 
but I am incapable of such ingratitude, and, indeed, should be the first to condemn it in 
others.’ ‘ Ah! my queen,’ cried the King of Persia, ‘ do not talk of obligations ; you are 
under none to me. But I owe you a debt that I can never pay. I could not have 
believed that you love me as it appears you do. You have assured me of your affection 
in the most satisfactory way.’ ‘O great king,’ returned Queen Gulnare could I 
possibly do less than I have done? It seems but a small return for all the honours I have 
received, for the many favours you have heaped upon me, the many instances of love, to 
which I could not be insensible.’ 


“« But, my lord,’ added she, ‘allow me to break off this discourse, and assure you of 
the sincere friendship of the queen my mother, and the king my brother. They are very {rj 
anxious to see you, and to assure you of their gratitude and reverence. I had intended 
to sit down with them at the table I have had furnished with refreshments before I 
solicited an introduction ; but I now entreat your majesty to have the goodness to enter, 
and to honour them with your presence.’ : 

“«« My beloved princess,’ replied the King of Persia, ‘I shall have great pleasure in 
being introduced to any persons who are so nearly connected with you; but the flames 
which I have observed to proceed from their mouths and nostrils somewhat alarm me.’ 
‘Great king,’ said the queen, smiling, ‘do not allow these flames to give you the least 
uneasiness. They merely express my friends’ unwillingness to partake of the collation 
prepared, till your majesty will honour them with your presence.’ 

‘¢ Encouraged by this declaration, the King of Persia rose from his place and entered 
the chamber with usa Gulnaré, who presented him to the queen her mother, to the 
king her brother, and to her cousins, who immediately prostrated themselves with their 
faces to the earth. The King of Persia ran to them immediately, raised them up, and 
embraced each of them in turn. When they were all seated King Saleh spoke the 
following words to the King of Persia: ‘O great king, we cannot sufficiently express to 
ae majesty the joy we feel at the good fortuue of Queen Gulnaré my sister, who has 

een taken from a position of disgrace, and placed under your mighty protection. 
Permit us to assure you that she is not unworthy the high rank to which she has been 
thus fortunately raised. We have ever felt so great an affection and tenderness for her, 
that we could not prevail on ourselves to part with her to one of the most powerful 
princes of the sea, who had solicited her in marriage, even before she was of age. 
Heaven reserved her for you, O king, and we cannot better return thanks for the favour 
it has done both her and us, than in offering the supplication for your majesty, that you 
may long experience with your queen every sort of prosperity and happiness.’ 

«Tt is evident,’ replied the King of Persia, ‘ that the bounty of Heaven reserved her 
for me, as you have observed. The affection I feel for her makes me fully sensible that 
till I saw her I never really loved. Icannot sufficiently express the gratitude I feel to the 
queen, the mother of my Gulnaré, and to you prince, and the rest of your family, for the 

| generous manner in which you have received me into an alliance that confers on me so 
1 much glory.’ Having said this he invited them to take a seat at the table, at which he 
| placed himself by the side of his queen. When they had partaken of a repast the King 
} of Persia continued in conversation with them till the night was far advanced ; at length, 
| when it became necessary to retire, he conducted them himself to the several apartments 
| that had been prepared for them. 
. “The King of Persia made continual feasts for the entertainment of his Mustrious 
| guests, displaying in his whole conduct the greatest grandeur and magnificence, and thus 
insensibly led them on to continue at his court till the time of the queen’s delivery. 
When this event approached he gave orders that everything should be prepared which 
could possibly be necessary at so important a juncture. The queen at length presented 
the king with a son, to the infinite joy of the queen her mother, who was present on the 
occasion ; as soon as the child was arrayed in the magnificent robes prepared for him, his 
grandmother brought him to his royal father. 

“The King of Persia received the present with an excess of delight, more easy to 

conceive than to express. The countenance of the young prince was open in its 
P| expression and of transcendent beauty. It seemed, therefore, to his father that he could 
ha not give the child a more characteristic name than that of Beder. To express his thanks 
to Heaven, he ordered considerable alms to be given to the poor, released the prisoners 
"4 throughout his empire from their confinement, gave liberty to all his slaves of both sexes, 
p,j and distributed large sums of money amongst the ministers and holy men of his religion. 
P; He also made great presents to his court and his people; and public festivals were held 
fs by his order for many days in every part of the city. 
% alnaré had recovered from h 
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queen her mother, King Saleh her brother, and the princesses her relations, were one day 
conversing together in the chamber of the queen when the nurse entered with Prince Beder 
in her arms. King Saleh rose immediately from his place, ran to the little prince, and 
taking him from the nurse’s arms began to caress him with every appearance of tender- 
ness. He played for some time with the babe, making several turns about the chamber, 
and holding him up between his hands; then on a sudden, in a transport of joy, he 
darted through the window which was open and plunged with the infant prince into 
the sea. 

“The King of Persia was wholly unprepared for this event. He gave a dreadful 
shriek, in the belief that he should never again see his beloved son, or, at least, that he 
should never again behold him alive. His affliction had nearly deprived him of his 
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senses ; but a flood of tears came to his relief. ‘Oh my lord,’ said Queen Gulnaré, with 
perfect composure of countenance and manner, ‘may it please your majesty to dismiss 
your fears. The young prince is my son as well as yours, and my love for him is not less 
than yours; you see, however, that I am not in the least alarmed ; indeed I have no 
occasion to be so. I assure you he runs no risk whatever, and you will soon see the king 
his uncle, re-appear and restore him to us in perfect safety. Although he is descended 
from you, yet as he belongs to me also, he has no doubt inherited the advantage we 
yy enjoy of being equally able to live either in the sea or on the earth.’ The queen, the 
mother of Gulnaré, and the princesses her relations, gave the king the same assurances ; 
but their assertions had little effect in removing his fears, which kept possession of him 
so long as Prince Beder was absent from his sight. 2 

“The sea at length became agitated, and soon after King Saleh re-appeared, rising 
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from the waves, with the little prince in his arms. He flew rapidly through the air, and 
returned by the same window through which he had gone out. The King of Persia was 
delighted ; but expressed much surprise to see Prince Beder looking as tranquil as when 
he left the room. ‘ Was not your majesty alarmed,’ asked King Saleh, ‘ when you saw 
me plunge into the sea with the prince, my nephew?’ ‘Ah! my friend,’ replied the 
King of Persia, ‘I cannot express to you how much I was terrified. From the moment 


| when my son disappeared, I believed him irrecoverably lost: in bringing him back to me 


you have given me new life.” ‘Great king,’ replied King Saleh, ‘I was apprehensive 


| you would be distressed, but there was not the least occasion for your alarm. Before I 
| threw myself into the sea I pronounced over my nephew some mysterious words, which 

were graven on the seal of the great king Solomon, the son of David. We observe the 
/ same ceremony with regard to all the children who are born amongst us in the depths of 


the sea, and in virtue of these words they obtain the privilege of that we possess over all 
the inhabitants of the earth. From what your majesty has just witnessed, you may 


|| easily judge of the great advantages Prince Beder derives in being descended from Queen 
|; Gulnaré, my sister. While he lives he may, whenever it pleases him, plunge freely into 


the sea and visit the vast empires which are contained within its hidden depths.’ 

‘“When King Saleh had said this, he restored the little Prince Beder to the arms of 
its nurse. He then opened a box, which he had brought from his palace during the short 
time of his absence. It contained three hundred diamonds, each as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, three hundred rubies of very extraordinary size, a number of emerald wands, each 
six inches long, and thirty pearl necklaces, every necklace consisting of ten rows. This 


| box he brought to the King of Persia, and offered it to him in the following terms: 
i ‘O king, when we were summoned hither by the queen my sister, we knew not in what 
part of the world she dwelt, and that she had the honour of being married to a great } 
| monarch. It was for this reason that we came with empty hands. As it was not then in 
# our power to give your majesty any immediate mark of our gratitude, we humbly entreat 


that you will now deign to accept this slight acknowledgment of the very extraordin 
favours you have had the goodness to confer on my sister ; favours for which we are 
equally grateful.’ 

‘It is impossible to paint the king’s surprise when he saw such abundance of riches 


(| contained in so small a space. ‘What! my prince,’ he exclaimed, ‘do you call it a 


slight mark of your gratitude to bestow upon me, to whom you owe nothing, so ines- 


| timable a present? I declare to you again, that neither the queen your mother, nor 
|} yourself are under any obligation whatever to me. I feel happy in having obtained your 


consent to the alliance I have contracted with your family. My princess,’ said he, 


turning round to Queen Gulnaré, ‘the king your brother overwhelms me with confusion, | 
} and I would fain entreat him to allow me to decline his present, did I not fear that I 


should offend him. Do you, therefore, request him to excuse me from accepting it.’ 
“ King Saleh replied: ‘I am not surprised that your majesty should think this present 


| somewhat extraordinary ; I am aware that upon the earth it is not usual to see jewels of 
| this quality, and in this abundance. But if you knew, as I do, where the mines are from 
{i whence they are drawn; and if you were aware that it is inmy power to collect from 


thence a greater treasure than is possessed by all the kings of the earth, your majesty would 
be justly astonished that I have presumed to make you so trivial an acknowledgment of your 
kindness. We beg, therefore, that you will not consider our present in respect to its 
intrinsic value, but as a pledge of that sincere friendship which has induced us to offer it. 
Inflict not on us the severe mortification of a refusal to receive it, but accept it rather in 


(4 there was become necessary, he begged the king not to he displeased if they took their 
Y/4 leave of him and of Queen Gulnaré. The King of Persia assured his guests that he was 
h)4 extremely sorry not to have it in his power to repay their civility by returning the visit. 
»\} ‘ But as I am convinced,’ added he, ‘ that you will not forget Queen Gulnaré, but will be 
M\¥ anxious to visit her from time to time, I hope to have the honour of seeing you frequently.’ 


@ council. He afterwards deposed many governors who had been convicted of malver- 
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“When the moment of separation arrived many tears were shed on both sides. King » 


K(@ Saleh was the first who withdrew; the queen his mother and the princesses were obliged, 
(4 in order to follow him, to tear themselves from the embraces of Queen Gulnaré, who 
4 could not summon courage to allow them to depart. As soon as this royal party had 
)} disappeared the King of Persia could not refrain from saying to Queen Gulnaré: ‘ Princess, 
} if any one had told me, as truths, the marvellous things I have seen with my own eyes since 
your illustrious family first honoured my palace with their presence, I should have looked 


upon him as a person who wished to practise on my credulity. But I cannot distrust my 


“Prince Beder was brought up in the palace, under the immediate mspection of his 


\\j royal parents, who saw him increase in stature and beauty with the most lively satisfac- 
KY tion. Their happiness was daily augmented as he advanced in age, by the continued good 

((4| humour he displayed, by his agreeable manner in everything he did, and by the correct })\ 
Y/4| judgment and quickness of understanding which showed themselves in all he said. Still }\¥ 
>) more complete did their happiness become by being frequently shared with King Saleh, {Qj 
\) the young prince’s uncle, the queen his grandmother, and the princesses his cousins, who (4 


’ 4 own eyes; never shall I forget what I have seen, or cease to thank Heaven for having } 
| selected me from among the princes to receive its most valuable gift.’ 


often came to visit him. No difficulty was found in teaching the young prince the } 


sciences with which a prince of his elevated rank should be familiar. 
“When the Prince of Persia had reached the age of fifteen years, he acquitted 


4, necessary branches of education; nor did he fail to learn with equal facility all the |} 


: himself in all his exercises with infinitely more skill and address than his masters could ves 
»)4 show. He was, moreover, endowed with extraordinary wisdom and prudence. The King 
»)y of Persia had observed in him, almost from the hour of his birth, the seeds of all the 


virtues necessary to a sovereign, and had seen them augment with his years. Moreover | 


he found that the infirmities of age daily increased upon himself; and thus he became | 


desirous that the prince’s succession to the throne should not depend on his own life; 
he wished immediately to resign to him the kingdom. He had no difficulty in inducing 


1 his council to accede to hia wishes ; and the people heard of his resolution with much 


satisfaction, being fully satisfied that the prince was in every respect worthy to rule over 
them. Prince Beder had , indeed, for a very considerable time been accustomed to appear 
in public, and his subjects had had opportunities of remarking that he did not ae 
himself in that haughty and forbidding manner which many princes assume, who loo 
upon everything beneath them with an intolerable air of loftiness and disdain. They had 
observed, on the contrary, that he behaved towards all with a benignity of rianner that 
invited their approach; that he listened attentively to those who had occasion to speak 
to him ; and that he answered them with a kindness and courtesy peculiar to himself, 
refusing no man’s request, provided it was just and reasonable. 

“The day for the ceremony came. Surrounded by his council, which was on this 
occasion more than usually numerous, the King of Persia descended from the throne on 
which he was sitting. He then took the crown from his own head, and placed it upon 
that of the prince; then, having assisted him to ascend the throne he had quitted, he 
kissed the new king’s hand as a mark that he had given up to him all his power and 
sovereignty ; after which he took a seat amongst the viziers and emirs. 


“The nobles of the court and all the principal officers immediately came forward to 


prostrate themselves at the feet of the new king, and each took the oaths of fidelity and | 


allegiance according to his rank. This ceremony concluded, the grand vizier made a 


report to King Beder of some important affairs of government; and on every subject the 


new king delivered himself with so much wisdom that he became the admiration of the 
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sation, and set up others in their places, showing in his choice an amount of equity 
and discernment that drew praise from every one—commendations which were more 
honourable as they were free from flattery. Heat length quitted the council and, accom- 
panied by his father, went to the apartment of Queen Gulnaré. The queen no sooner 
saw him with the crown upon his head than she ran and embraced him with the greatest 
tenderness, expressing her ardent wishes that his reign might be long and happy. 

“ During the first year of his reign King Beder acquitted himself of all the royal 
duties with the greatest assiduity. Above everything, he took care to make himself 
acquainted with the real state of affairs, and with every matter which could contribute 
to the happiness of his subjects. The following year, after making every arrangement 
for the administration of affairs with his council, and acting with the approbation of 
the old king his father, he left his capital under the pretext of taking the diversion of 


(% hunting: but his real intention was to visit all the provinces of his kingdom, in order 


to correct abuses, to establish everywhere good order and discipline, and, by showing 


(| himself upon the frontiers, to take away from the princes his neighbours, who were 


nourishing projects of hostility, the hope of effecting anything against the peace and 
security of his states. 

“For the fulfilment of this useful design at least a year was required. Not long 
after his return, the king his father became so dangerously ill as to be convinced from 
the first that his end was approaching. He looked forward to death with the most 
perfect tranquillity, having no other anxiety but to recommend to the ministers and 
lords of the court to persevere in the fidelity they had sworn to his son. They all 


)\y renewed their oaths with the same readiness they had before shown in taking them. 


The old king soon afterwards died, to the great affliction of King Beder and Queen 
Gulnaré, who had the body deposited in a superb mausoleum with all the pomp befitting 
the exalted rank of the departed king. 

“ After the funeral was over, King Beder fulfilled his own wish in complying with 
the custom of Persia of bewailing the dead for one entire month, during which time no 
visitor was to be received. He would have mourned the loss of his father his whole life 


| long had he followed merely the dictates of his heart, and had it been consistent with 


the duties of so great a king to abandon himself wholly to grief. In the meantime, the 
queen, the mother of Queen Gulnaré, and King Saleh, with the princesses their relations, 
came and shared in the affliction of the queen and her son before they ventured to speak 
to them of consolation. 

‘* When the month was past the king could no longer avoid giving admittance to the 
grand vizier and all the lords of his court, who entreated him to lay aside his mourning, 
to appear before his subjects, and to resume the direction of public affairs. He at first 
expressed great unwillingness to accede to this request. The grand vizier was obliged 


| to take up the subject and thus address him: ‘O great king, I have no need to represent 


to your majesty that to continue in perpetual mourning gives an appearance of female 
obstinacy. We cannot doubt that you are fully sensible of this, and that it is by no 
means your intention to present such a spectacle. Neither our tears nor yours can 
restore to life the king your father, though we continued to weep for the remainder of 


| our days. He has submitted to the common fate of all men, and paid the inevitable 
| debt of our nature. We cannot, however, say absolutely that he is dead since we behold 


him again in your sacred person. He himself felt convinced, even in dying, that he 
should live again in you: it behoves, therefore, your majesty to prove that he was not 


w deceived.’ 


‘“* King Beder was unable to resist these pressing entreaties. He put off his mourning 


‘garments from that moment, and having re-assumed the habiliments and ensigns of 


royalty, he began to provide for the necessities of his kingdom, and of his individual 
subjects with the attention he had always shown before his father’s death. He acquitted 
himself in every particular in such a way as to gain universal approbation, and, as he was 
very exact in following the ordinances of his predecessors, the people were hardly sensible 
of any change of authority. 
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the conversation turned on a variety of subjects. King Saleh after a time began praising 
the king his nephew, and remarked to his sister how fully he was satisfied with the wisdom 
with which King Beder governed, and which had gained the new king a great reputation, |A)) 
not only among the kings his neighbours, but even in far distant kingdoms. King Beder {\N 
who felt much embarrassed at hearing himself so highly commended, and was yet too {(@ 
complaisant to request the king his uncle to be silent, rested on his elbow and pretended 
to sleep, while he rested his head upon a cushion that was placed behind him. 


“ After having noticed the extraordinary prudence of King Beder, as shown in his })} 
conduct, and his quick understanding as displayed in his enterprises, King Saleh went })' 


on to observe on the king’s personal perfections, and spoke of him as a prodigy never 
equalled on earth, nor in any of the countries beneath the waters of thesea. ‘O sister,’ 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘so perfect as he is, and such as he must appear to you, I am f 


astonished that you have not yet thought of seeing him united with some princess in §Y} 


marriage. If Iam not mistaken he is now in his twentieth year, an age at which so 
distinguished a prince should not remain without a consort. Since you seem to pay no 


attention to this, I feel inclined myself to undertake the task of finding, in some princess §\j 


of our kingdoms, a queen worthy of him.’ 


“««Q my brother,’ replied Queen Gulnaré, ‘ you bring to my notice a duty which, I ? i 
must confess to you, has never till the present moment in the least occupied my [/) 


thoughts. As my son has never expressed any desire to be married, the idea had never 


occurred to me, and I am extremely glad that you have put it into my mind. As I ‘ 
| entirely approve your design of uniting my son to one of our princesses, I must depend {\@ 


))# On your goodness to procure him one, who will, I hope, be so handsome and accomplished (4 


that my son will feel perfectly happy with her.’ 


“«T know a princess worthy of him,’ observed King Saleh, in a low tone of voice; P } 
‘but before I tell you who she is, I must beg you to see whether the king my nephew is })¥ 


really asleep. I will give you my reason why I think it right to take this precaution.’ 


The queen turned and looked at her son, and as she saw King Beder in his former position « 
she had no suspicion but that he was ina profound sleep. King Beder, however, far from }@ 
being unconscious of what was going on, redoubled his attention, that he might not lose (¢ 


the least word of what his uncle was going to impart with so much secrecy. ‘ You need 


not fear,’ said the queen to her brother ; ‘ you may speak as freely as you please, without })} 
q to y Pea y a8 you p 


the smallest fear of being overheard.’ ; 
“ «Tt is not desirable,’ returned King Saleh, ‘ that the king my nephew should at once } 


hear what I am going to say. Love, you know, sometimes gains admission by the ear; {( 


and it may not be convenient that he should love on report the lady I am about to 
mention, as I foresee great difficulties to be surmounted; not, I am inclined to believe, 


on the part of the princess, but on that of the king her father. I am sure you remember )) 


the Princess Giauharé and the King of Samandal.’ 


“What is this you say, brother?’ cried Queen Gulnaré. ‘Is not the Princess {\f 
Giauharé yet married? I remember to have seen her a little while before I left you. 7(@ 


She was then about eighteen months old, and even then her beauty was really astonishing. 
She must now be quite a wonder of the world, if her beauty has gone on increasing from | 
that time. She is but little older than my son, and that need not to deter us from our 
endeavours to procure for him so advantageous a match. ‘The first thing necessary is to 
learn what the difficulties are you will have to encounter ; the second, to find the means 
of surmounting them.’ 

“« My dear sister,’ replied King Saleh, ‘I apprehend much opposition from the King 
of Samandal. His vanity is so excessive, that he looks upon himself as superior to all 
other kings; and it seems hardly probable that he will consent to treat on the subject of 
this alliance. But I will myself wait upon him, to request for my nephew the hand of 
the princess his daughter, and if he refuses, we will address ourselves where we may 
expect a more favourable reply. For this reason, you perceive, it is very desirable that 
my nephew should know nothing of our purpose till we are certain of the King of 
Samandal’s consent. An affection for the Princess Giauharé might take strong possession 
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‘ 1 of him, and we may be at last unable to succeed in obtaining her father’s consent.’ 


, 4 They continued to converse for some time upon this subject, and before they separated it 


OY) was agreed that King Saleh should return immediately to his kingdom, and should 


B\) demand of the King of Samandal the hand of the Princess Giauharé for the King of [\ 
| Persia. 


“Queen Gulnaré and King Saleh, who had no doubt that King Beder was asleep, 


(04 roused him as they were about to retire, and the king succeeded perfectly in making them 
¥/4 believe he was really awakening from a deep sleep. But the real truth was, that he had 


py4 not lost a single word of their conversation; and the picture they had drawn of the 


‘\) Princess Giauharé had excited a passion altogether new in his breast. He formed to 
i\ himself so exalted an idea of her beauty, that the hope of winning her made him pass 
i! the whole night in great agitation, nor was he able to close his eyes for a moment. 


‘“‘ King Saleh proposed to take his departure the next day. Accordingly he bade 


' , farewell to Queen Gulnaré and to the king his nephew. The young King of Persia, who 


>); was well aware that his uncle’s intention in leaving them so soon was to avoid any loss of 


time in the execution of the scheme he had formed for his happiness, could not hear of 
his departure without showing evident marks of interest by frequent changes of 
countenance. His passion was already so strong that he could not endure the idea 


| of being precluded from beholding the object that had awakened it, during the long time 


that would be necessary to arrange a formal treaty of marriage. He, accordingly, 


»)}, resolved to request his uncle to take him with him; but as he was desirous that his 


/ mother should know nothing of the matter, in order that he might have an opportunity 


of speaking to King Saleh in private, he induced him to defer his journey for a day or 


4. two, and to set forth on a hunting party with him, resolving to profit by this opportunity 
| to make his wishes known. 


“The hunting expedition set out, and King Beder several times found himself alone 


+ with his uncle; but he could never summon courage to utter a single word of what he | 


had before determined to say. In the heat of the chase, when King Saleh had separated 
from him, and no one of his officers or attendants remained near him, he alighted from 
his horse, near a brook ; and having fastened the animal to a tree, which, with many 
others, made a beautiful shade beside the water, he reclined upon the grass and gave free 
vent to his tears which flowed in abundance, accompanied by frequent sighs. He 
remained a long time in this state wholly absorbed in reflection, without uttering 
a single word. 

“In the meantime King Saleh, who presently missed his nephew, was extremely 
anxious to know what was become of him, but could find no one who could -give the 
least information. He then separated himself from the huntsmen to go in search of King 


| Beder, and soon perceived him at some distance. He had observed the day before, and 


more evidently on the present day, that his nephew was perturbed in mind; that, 
contrary to custom, he was pensive and reserved, and by no means ready to give an 


| answer to any question that was proposed to him. But King Saleh had not the least 


suspicion of the cause of this change. Now, however, when he found King Beder sitting 


(4 alone and disconsolate he had not a doubt in his mind but that the king had overheard the 


conversation between himself and the queen his mother, and that he was thoroughly in 
love. He dismounted from his horse at some distance, and having tied it toa tree, 
approached by a circuitous path, and without making the least noise till he came 
sufficiently near to hear the young king pronounce these words : 

“‘¢ Amiable princess of the kingdom of Samandal,’ ‘it is only a feeble sketch 
that has been given me of your beauty, which I doubt not excels that of all the 


1 princesses in the world as much as the splendour of the sun outshines that of the moon 


or of the stars. I would go this moment to make you an offer of my heart, did I but 
know where to find you. It is yours, and never shall any princess but yourself possess it.’ 
“ King Saleh did not wish to hear more; he advanced so that King Beder could see 


4 him, and spoke thus: ‘From what I see, nephew, you have overheard what the queen 
y(4| your mother and myself were yesterday saying about the Princess Giauharé. We should 
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have been more on our guard, but that we believed you were asleep.’ ‘My dear uncle,’ | 
returned King Beder, ‘I did not lose a single word of your conversation, and I have )} 
fully experienced the effect you foresaw, and which you were so anxious to prevent. I 
induced you to defer your departure for the express purpose of informing you of the 
state of my heart; but the confusion I felt when I wished to have made known my 
weakness, if indeed it be a weakness to love a princess so worthy of my affections, abso- | 
lutely closed my lips. I entreat you, therefore, by all the friendship you entertain for a { 
prince who has the honour of being so nearly allied to you, that you will extend your 
pity to me, and not delay to procure me a sight of the divine Princess Giauharé till you have 
obtained the consent of the King her father to our marriage ; unless, indeed, you wish me 
to die for love of her before I see her.’ 

“The King of Persia’s speceh extremely embarrassed King Saleh, who represented to | 
him the great difficulty there would be in obtaining for him the boon he craved ; that he 
could not do it without taking King Beder with him, while the King of Persia’s presence 
in his own kingdom was so necessary, that much inconvenience might be apprehended { 
from his absence. He entreated him to moderate his passion till things could be put in a | 
proper train, assuring him that he would employ every means in his power to secure the °( 
success they both wished, and that he would at all events sce his nephew again in a very few {7 
days to give an account of his mission. The King of Persia was deaf to all these argu- {)} 
ments. ‘Ounkind uncle,’ he exclaimed, ‘it is too apparent that you do not love me so {;) 
much as I believed, and that you would rather sec me pine and die, than grant me the , 
first favour that I ever asked of you in my life.’ 

“«T am ready to convince your majesty,’ replied king Saleh, ‘that there is nothing I 
will not do to oblige you; but I cannot possibly agree to your departing with me till you [7 
have mentioned the subject to the queen your mother. What would she say of us both? ~) 
I am willing to take you with me if she consents, and I will even add my entreaties to 4)¥ 
your own.” ‘You must be aware,’ replicd the King of Persia, ‘that my mother will 
never consent to my leaving her; this excuse, therefore, makes me perceive more clearly | 
how aycrse you are to oblige me. If you loved me as much as you would sometimes /(4 
make me believe you do, you would undoubtedly return to your kingdom this very )(4 
moment, and take me with you.’ 


which he had on his finger, and on which were the same mysterious names of the Deity |\¥ 
as were engraven upon the scal of Solomon, and which by their virtue had produced {(4 
such miraculous efiects. He gave the ring to his nephew with these words: ‘Take 
this ring, put it upon your finger, and fear neither the waters nor the depth of the sca.’ | 
The King of Persia took the ring and put it on his finger. Thereupon King Saleh 
said to him, ‘Di. as Ido.’ At the same time they rose together lightly into the air, 4)} 
and proceeding towards the sea, which was not very distant, they immediately plunged 4\¥ 
into it. i 
“ It was not long before the King of the Sea arrived at the palace, accompanied by (4 
the King of Persia his nephew, whom he immediately conducted to the apartment of the | 
queen, and presented to her. The King of Persia kissed the hand of the queen his grand- )} 
mother, who in her turn embraced him with the greatest demonstrations of joy. ‘I need 
not enquire concerning your health,’ said she; ‘I perceive that you are perfectly well, 
and it delights me to find you so; but I am very anxious to hear some news of my 
daughter, Queen Gulnaré.’ The King of Persia took especial care not to divulge the 
fact that he left his palace without taking leave of his mother; on the contrary, he 
assured his grandmother that Queen Gulnaré was in perfect health, and that he was charged 7) 
to present her most dutiful and affectionate greeting. The queen presented him after- {)j 
wards to the princesses, and while they were engaged in conversation together she with- 
drew into her closet with King Saleh, who informed her of the love which the King of 
Persia had conceived for the Princess Giauharé, on the mere description of that lady’s 
beauty—though he had taken every precaution in the matter; he added that, unable to 
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for his nephew. 

*‘ Although in strict truth King Saleh was innocent of the King of Persia’s passion, 
the queen was nevertheless much dissatisfied with his conduct, in having spoken in his 
nephew’s presence with so little precaution of the Princess Giauharé. ‘ Your imprudence,’ 
said she ‘is unpardonable; can you hope that the King of Samandal, whose character 
you so well know, will have more respect for you than for the numerous sovereigns whose 
suit he has rejected with open marks of contempt? Do you wish to be sent away with 
similar disgrace ?” 

“QO lady,’ replied King Saleh, ‘I have already observed to you that my being over- 
heard by the king my nephew, in the description I gave to my sister concerning the [ 


going to adopt such measures as seemed most likely to obtain the hand of the princess 
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THE RAGE OF THE KING OF SAMANDAL, 


beauty of the Princess Giauharé was wholly contrary to my wish or intention. But the 
yy mischief is done; and we must now remember that King Beder is passionately in love, 
| and that he will die with grief if we do not by some means obtain her for him. It K\¥ 


MX) becomes me, too, to reflect that, however innocently I have acted, it is I who have done the 
i evil, and that it is, therefore, my duty, as it is my inclination, to contribute everything in 
(4 my power towards providing a remedy. I hope you will approve the resolution I have 
ig) taken, to visit myself the King of Samandal, to offer him a rich present of jewels, and to 
¥4 demand the hand of the princess his daughter for the King of Persia your grandson. | 
I cherish some hope that he will not refuse me, and that he will consent to an alliance | 
SY with one of the most powerful monarchs of the earth.’ 

{ «Tt would be well,’ replied the queen, ‘if we had not been reduced to the necessity of 
@ =making this request, where we are so likely to 
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present consideration to give repose and happiness to the king my grandson, I shall not 
withhold my consent to your scheme. Above all things, since you so well know the 
humour of the King of Samandal, take care I entreat you to address him with all the 
respect which is due to him, and make your request in such agreeable terms that he cannot 
possibly take offence.’ 

“©The queen herself prepared the present which King Saleh was to take with him. 
It consisted of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and rows of pearls; these were deposited in 
an extremely rich and beautiful casket. Next day King Saleh took leave of the queen 
his mother, and of the King of Persia, and departed with a small and select retinue of 
officers and servants. He soon reached the capital and entered the palace of the King of 
Samandal, who, as soon as he heard of the strange king’s arrival, gave him audience. He 
rose from his throne at the appearance of King Saleh who was willing for a few moments 
to forget his own rank and prostrate himself at the feet of the monarch of Samandal, 
wishing him the accomplishment of all he could desire. The king of Samandal stooped 
immediately to raise his visitor, whom he seated near himself, assuring him of the satis- 
faction he had in seeing him. Then he requested to know if there were anything he 
could do to serve his visitor. 

“¢O mighty king,’ replied King Saleh, ‘if in the journey I have taken I had no 

other motive than to pay my respects to one of the most powerful princes the world has 
known, and to behold a prince equally distinguished by his wisdom and his valour, I 
should but freely express to your majesty how much I esteem and honour you. If you 
could penetrate the thoughts of my heart you would perceive the great veneration I 
entertain for your majesty, and the ardent desire I have to give you some proofs of my 
attachment.’ Having thus spoken, he took the casket from the hands of one of his 
attendants, and presenting it to the King of Samandal, entreated that he would have the 
goodness to accept this gift. 
' QO prince,’ replied the King of Samandal, ‘ you would not offer a present of this 
value if you had not some proportionate favour to ask. If it be anything that stands 
within my power I shall have the greatest pleasure in acceding to your wish. Speak and 
tell me freely in what way I can serve you.’ 

“Tt is true, great king,’ replied King Salch, ‘that I have a favour to ask of your 
majesty. You may be assured that I should be careful not to request what it is not in 
your power to grant ; the thing, indecd, depends so entirely upon yourself that it would be 
altogether useless to apply to any other person. I venture, therefore, to urge my petition 
with all possible earnestness, and to beg that you will not refuse my prayer.’ ‘In that 
ease,’ replied the King of Samandal, ‘ you have only to inform me of your wishes, and 
you shall sce how ready I am to oblige you in anything within the limits of my 
authority.’ 

“ ¢O king,’ said King Saleh, ‘ your majesty having encouraged me to place so great a 
confidence in your good will, I will no longer withhold from you that I am come hither to 
entreat you to honour my family with your alliance, through the marriage of the Princess 
Giauhare, your illustrious daughter ; and thus to confirm that amity and good understand- 
ing which have been for a long time maintained between our two kingdoms.’ 

‘‘ At this proposal the King of Samandal burst into a violent fit of laughter, throwing 
himself back in his seat, and leaning against the cushion behind him in a manner that 
was highly insulting to King Saleh; ‘O King Saleh,’ said he, with an air of contempt, 
‘I had always looked upon you as a wise and prudent prince, a monarch who could boast 
of much good sense, and I am sorry to find, from what I have just heard from you, how 
entirely I have been deceived. Tell me, I beg, where could your understanding possibly 
be wandering when you first entertained so extravagant a chimera as that of which you 
have been speaking? Could you really seriously think of aspiring to the hand of a 
princess descended from so great and powerful a monarch as myself. You ought well to 
have considered the immense distance there is between you and me ere you came hither 
to sacrifice by a moment’s folly the good opinion I have for years entertained of you.’ 

“* King Saleh was exceedingly offended at this insolent answer, and had great difficulty 
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) in subduing his just resentment: he replied, however, with all possible moderation. 
| ‘May Heaven reward your majesty as you deserve ; allow me the honour to tell you that 
T do not solicit the princess your daughter in marriage for myself; though had this been 
the case, far from its being a cause of just offence either to your majesty or to the 
princess herself, I cannot but flatter myself that the alliance would have done equal | 
honour to all concerned. Your majesty cannot but know that I am, like yourself, one of | | 
| the kings of the sea; that the kings, my predecessors, are second to no monarchs in the 
| antiquity and splendour of their race ; and that the kingdom which I inherit from them | 
} is not less flourishing or powerful than it has ever been. But, putting this aside, had I 
not been interrupted you would have been informed that the favour I asked was not for 
| | myself, but for the young King of Persia, my nephew, with whose power, grandeur, and {>} 
personal qualities you cannot be unacquainted. It is universally known that the Princess | | 
I"|| Giauharé is the most beautiful lady beneath the sky; but it is not less true that the | | 
I< young King of Persia is the handsomest and most accomplished young man who lives on | 
the earth, or in any of the kingdoms of the sea; these are facts admitted on all sides. 
i-| As, therefore, the favour I request will reflect much honour both on yourself and the 
|-| Princess Giauharé you can have no reason to apprehend that your consent to so proper 
| and equal an alliance will not meet with universal approbation. The princess is 
undoubtedly worthy of the King of Persia; but the king is no less worthy of her. No | 
}) monarch or prince in the world would question the justice of his claims.’ 
| “The King of Samandal would not have given King Saleh an opportunity of making | 
} solong a speech had not rage deprived him of all power of utterance. Asit was, King Saleh | 
| had ceased speaking some time before the King of Samandal could find words to reply. 
| He at length broke out in terms of the grossest abuse, and in words altogether unworthy [>] 
| of agreat king. ‘O dog,’ he exclaimed, ‘dare you to hold this insolent language, and | 
| even to utter the name of my daughter? Do you imagine that the son of your sister 
1 Gulnaré can enter into comparison with my daughter? Who are you? Who was your 
father? Who is your sister? Who is your nephew? Was not his father a reptile, and 
the son of a reptile like yourself? Ho, seize this insolent wretch this moment and cut 
off his head.’ : 
“ Some officers who were about the person of the King of Samandal prepared imme- 
| diately to obey his orders ; but as King Saleh was in the full vigour of life, and extremely 
light and active, he escaped before they had drawn their sabres, and gained the palace 
gate where he met a thousand of his relations and friends, who had just arrived well 
armed and equipped. The queen his mother, considering how few attendants he had 
taken with him, and entertaining some apprehension of the kind of reception the King of 
Samandal might give him, had sent off this party, entreating them to follow their master 
with the greatest possible diligence. King Saleh’s relations, who marched at the head of 
the troop, were much gratified at having arrived so very opportunely, when they saw him 
approaching in haste and his people following in great disorder, with the King of 
Samandal’s officers pursuing them. ‘Oh, king,’ cried they, the moment he came up to 
them, ‘ what means this? ‘We are ready to avenge you; you have only to command us.’ 
‘* King Saleh, in a very few words, informed them of the insult that had been offered 
him. He then put himself at the head of a considerable party, and returned towards the 
palace, leaving the rest in possession of the gate which they had seized. The few officers 
and guards who had pursued him having been dispersed, he re-entered the hall of the 
King of Samandal, who being abandoned by those about him, was instantly seized. 
King Saleh having left a sufficient number of his party about the king to guard against E 


his escape, went from room to room in search of the Princess Giauharé ; but at the very 

beginning of the confusion this lady, accompanied by the females her attendants. had 
darted to the surface of the sea, and escaped to a desert island. 

“ Whilst these events were passing at the palace of the King of Samandal, some of 

King Saleh’s people, who had taken flight on the first menaces they had heard against 

} their royal master, returned home, and put the queen his mother into very great alarm 

j by informing her of the danger in which they had left him. The young King Beder, 
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who was present when they came, was the more shocked, as he considered himself the first 

and chief cause of all the mischief which might ensue. He did not feel sufficiently 

strong to support the presence of the queen his grandmother, and her expected reproaches | 
concerning the forlorn situation in which he believed King Saleh to be placed entirely on 
his account. While, therefore, she was occupied in giving such orders as were necessary 
in the present posture of affairs, he darted to the surface of the sea, and ignorant of the 
road to Persia, ascended to the same island to which the Princess Giauharé had already 


made her escape. 
«This prince séated himself, in a very dejected sta 
tree which was surrounded by many others. 
his calmness, he heard the sound of a voic 
but being too distant from the voice to un 
from his seat, and advancing without the least noise to the place w 
he perceived through the foliage a lady of such exquisite beauty that her presence wholly 
dazzled him. ‘ Doubtless,’ said he to himself, while he stopped an i 
eye of astonishment, ‘ doubtless this is the Princess Giauharé, who 


terror to quit the palace of the king her father, but whosoever she be, she seems quite worthy 
that 1 should love her with my whole heart.’ He did not pause any longer, but imme- 


diately approached the princess, with profound reverence. © beautiful lady,’ said he, 
tly thank Heaven for the favour it has done me, in presenting to my 
ater happiness can possibly befall me than the privilege 


of offering you my most humble services. 1 entreat you to accept them; a lady like you 
cannot be in such a solitude as this without having need of assistance.’ : 

«The Princess Giauharé replied, with an air of great melancholy: ‘ It is, indeed, a 
very unusual thing for a lady of my rank to find herself in the forlorn state I am now 
in. Lam a princess, daughter of the King of Samandal, and am called Giauhare. I was 

sitting very quietly in my father’s palace, when I heard suddenly a most dreadful noise. 
1= Some of my people came immediately to inform me that King Saleh, for I know not what 
‘zed on the king my father, after having over- 


| | reason, had stormed the palace, and seize 
d made resistance. I had barely time to escape, and 


« On hearing this account from the princess, King Beder, in much confusion, silently 


| reproached himself for having so abruptly quitted the queen his grandmother, without {cf 
«| having waited for the arrival of more accurate information, than the report of a few |r] 
| terrified fugitives. Nevertheless he was delighted that the king his uncle had made him- | 
self master of the King of Samandal’s person ; for he felt sure that the latter, for the {-4 
sake of regaining his liberty, would readily give hi riage of the princess. i 

| «© adorable princess,’ he replied, ‘ your concern is just ; i 
| your anxiety, and to the captivity of the king your father. You will surely agree with me 
when you hear that my name is Beder, that Iam King of Persia, and that King Saleh is 

| myuncle. I can confidently assure you that he has no intention of seizing on the 
| dominions of the king your father; nor has he any other object in view than to prevail 
with the monarch of Samandal to a i of being his son-in- 


| law, by receiving you from his royal hand. I have already given you my heart on the 
| I now entreat you to receive 


I presume to hope that 
and that you will even be of opinion that a king who has quitted 
ffer of his love, has some claims on your gratitude. 
f presenting you to my uncle. 


his consent to our marriage, he will immediately 


f King Beder did not produce the effect which he had expected 
from it. At the first. view of him, the princess, struck with his fine figure, gallant air, and 
h which he had accosted her, could not behold him without rising 
uth that he had been the 
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KING BEDER TRANSFORMED INTO A BIRD. 


cause of the bad treatment which the king her father had experienced, of the grief which 
she herself had endured, and of the terrors she had felt for her own safety; when she 
found it was through him that she had been obliged to take refuge on this desert island ; 
when all these things presented themselves to her mind, she regarded him as an enemy, 
with whom she was bound to have no dealings. Whatever disposition she herself might 
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have had to consent to the marriage, yet as she believed one of the strongest objections 
on the part of her father arose from the fact that King Beder was descended from a sove- 
reign of the earth, she was resolved, in a matter so important to the dignity of their 
house, to submit entirely to the paternal will. She, nevertheless, concealed her resent- 
ment from King Beder, being anxious to escape out of his hands. Therefore she affected 
to regard him with kindness, and replied with all possible courtesy: ‘O prince, you are 
the son of Queen Gulnaré, so celebrated for her extraordinary beauty. It gives me much 
pleasure to hear this, and I am delighted to see in you a prince so worthy of your beautiful 
mother. The king my father was very wrong to oppose himself so violently to our union ; 
but let him once see you, and he will readily consent to render us both happy.’ Having 
thus addressed him, she offered him her hand in token of friendship. 

“ King Beder now imagined himself at the very summit of human happiness. He 
extended his hand, and taking that of the princess, bent forward in order to kiss it 
respectfully. The princess did not allow him time. ‘Thou wretch,’ said she, motioning 
him away, and spitting in his face, ‘ quit the human form, and take the shape of a white 
bird with red beak and feet.’ Asshe pronounced these words King Beder, to his infinite 
mortification and astonishment, was changed into a bird of the kind she had named. 
‘Take this bird,’ said she to one of her women, ‘and convey it to the barren island.’ 
This island was nothing but a frightful rock, which offered not a single drop of water. 

“The woman took the bird ; but, as she turned away to fulfil the order of the Princess 
Giauharé, she could not but compassionate the hard fate of King Beder. ‘It would be 
a great pity,’ said she to herself, ‘that a prince so worthy to live should die of hunger 
and thirst. The princess, who is of a kind and gentle disposition, will probably herself 
repent having given this cruel order, so soon as she shall be a little recovered from her 
present anger. It will be much better that I carry him to some place where he may die 
a natural death.” She accordingly conveyed the transformed prince to an inhabited 
island, and left him in a very pleasant country, planted with all kinds of fruit trees, and, 
watered by abundance of streams 

“Let us now return to King Saleh. After he and his people had sought the 
Princess Giauharé in vain through every part of the palace, he ordered the King of 
Samandal to be secured in his own hall under a strong guard, and then, giving the 
necessary orders for the government of the kingdom during his absence, he returned to the 
queen, his mother, to report to her what had happened. On his arrival he immediately 
enquired after the king, his nephew, and learned, with the greatest surprise and alarm, 
that King Beder had disappeared. ‘They came toinform us,’ said the queen his mother, 
‘of the great danger you were in from the King of Samandal; and, while I was giving 
orders to send you fresh succour, either to defend you or to avenge your wrongs, your 
nephew disappeared. He must have been terrified to hear of the danger you were in, and 
perhaps, was even alarmed for his own safety while he remained with us.’ 

“This news filled King Saleh with deep grief. He now repented his own easiness of 
disposition in submitting to the wishes of King Beder, without having previously com- 
municated with Queen Gulnaré concerning the affair. Hesent every way in search of his 
nephew; but, notwithstanding all the diligence he could use, no one brought the least 
information concerning King Beder, and the pleasure he had experienced in having so far 
promoted a marriage which he considered as his own work, was changed into the most 
mortifying chagrin at a disappearance so disastrous and unexpected. In the meanwhile, 
till he should obtain some information, good or bad, he left his kingdom under the 
administration of the queen his mother, and went to preside in the capital of the King of 
Samandal, whom he continued to guard with much vigilance, though he showed him all 
the respect due to so illustrious a personage. 

“‘The same day on which King Saleh had departed to return to the kingdom of 
Samandal, Queen Gulnaré arrived at the court of the queen her mother. Queen Gulnaré 
had suffered little concern on the first day of her son’s absence ; she readily imagined that, as 
sometimes happened, the ardour of the chase had carried him on further than he expected. 
But when she found that he returned not on the next day, nor on the third, she began to 
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feel all the serious alarm which the feeling of maternal tenderness could not fail to inspire. 
This alarm was greatly increased when she learned from the officers who had accompanied 
King Beder, and who had been obliged to return after a long and fruitless scarch, that 
something disastrous must have happened to him and King Saleh ; or that they were still 
in some retreat which the officers could not possibly discover. They had, they acknow- 
ledged, soon found the horses of the two kings, but with respect to the riders, notwith- 
standing all the diligence they could use, they could not gain the least information. The 
queen, upon hearing the whole of this report, judged it prudent to dissemble, and for the 
present to conceal her affliction ; she ordered the officers once more to pursue their former 
route, and to make the strictest inquiry possible. In the meanwhile she had determined 
- on the plan she herself would adopt ; therefore, without speaking to any one, and telling 
her women that she wished to be alone, she threw herself into the sea in order to test 
the truth of a suspicion she had formed, that King Saleh had drawn away the King of 
Persia with him. 

“This great queen would have been received by her mother with every expression of 
delight if the elder lady had not, from the first moment she saw her, suspected the cause of 
Queen Gulnaré’s visit. ‘My daughter,’ said she, ‘I am convinced that I am not the cause 
of your coming. You are come to obtain news concerning the king your son ; and unhappily 
I have none to give you, but what will augment your grief as well as mine. I felt the 
greatest possible satisfaction when I saw the King of Persia arrive with his uncle; but I 
no sooner understood that he had departed without your knowledge than I sympathised 
very sincerely in the pain you would necessarily suffer.’ She then gave her daughter an 
account of the zealous manner in which King Saleh had undertaken in person to solicit 
the hand of Princess Giauharé, and of what had happened in consequence, concluding 
with King Beder’s departure. ‘I have sent toseek him,’ added she, ‘and the king my 
son, who has just set off to take upon himself the government of the kingdom of Samandal, 
has also used all diligence on his part. Hitherto all has been without success ; but let us 
hope that we shall see King Beder again when we least expect it.’ 

“The disconsolate Queen Gulnaré could not at first comfort herself with so feeble a 
hope ; she looked upon the king, her dear son, as for ever lost, and wept most bitterly, im- 
puting the whole blame to the king her brother. The queen her mother was very urgent to 
convince her that it behoved her in some measure to conceal her affliction. ‘It is true,’ 
said she, ‘that the king your brother ought not to have spoken to you of this marriage 
with so little precaution, or even to have consented to bring away the king my grandson 
without your previous assent ; but as it is not absolutely certain that the King of Persia 
has perished, you ought to put all means in practice to preserve his kingdom for him. Do 
not then waste your time here, but return immediately to your capital, where your 
presence is necessary. You will find it easy to keep matters in their present tranquil 
state, provided you proclaim that the King of Persia has left his dominions only for the 
purpose of honouring us with a visit.’ : 

‘These arguments were sufficiently weighty to convince Queen Gulnaré. She imme- 
diately prepared to follow the advice of her royal mother, of whom she took an affec- 

tionate leave. She came back to the palace of the capital of Persia before her absence 


had even been perceived. She immediately despatched some of her people to bring back 
the officers whom she had sent in search of the king her son, informing them that she knew 
where he was, and that he would return soon. She also caused this report to be spread 
through the whole city, while, aided by the first minister and the council, she carried on | 
the business of government with the same tranquillity and order as if King Beder had | 
been present. 
“‘ Let us now return to King Beder, whom the servant of the Princess Giauharé had | 

carried and left in an island.. This monarch was exceedingly astonished when he found 
himeelf alone, in the form of a bird. He felt so much the more unhappy at his trans- , 
formation as he knew not where he was, nor in what part of the world the kingdom of 

i 

l 


Persia was situated. But even if he had known this, and had been sufficiently assured of 
the strength of his wings to hazard a journey across the seas that separated him from 
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from his success, but the misery of finding himself oppressed by the same evils he now 
experienced? No one would have known him to be the King of Persia, or even sup- 
posed him to have ever belonged to the human species! He must have remained an 
| inhabitant of the fields as he was now, supporting life upon the same food as other birds 
| of his kind, and passing his nights upon a tree. 
| «The king had remained for some days in this disconsolate state, when a peasant, who 


| 
| 
| Persia, and had been able eventually to regain his kingdom, what would he have derived 


was very skilful in catching birds, came with his nets to the place where King Beder was, 
and was much delighted when he perceived a beautiful bird, of a species quite unknown to 
him, although he had for many years followed the sport in which he was now engaged. 
He employed all the address he could command, and took his measures so well, that they | 
were at length crowned with success. Delighted to find the bird in his possession, which 
on account of its beauty and rarity, he esteemed of infinitely more value than the birds 
he usually caught, he secured it in a cage, and carried it to the city. As he carried it 
across the market a citizen stopped him, and asked what price he asked for the bird. 

“Instead of replying to this question, the peasant, in his turn, desired to know of the 
citizen what he intended to do with the bird in case he bought it? ‘My good man,’ 
replied the citizen, ‘what can you imagine I should do with it, but roast and eat it?’ 
‘In that case,’ said the peasant, ‘ you would think you had bought it dear were you to 
give me only the smallest piece of silver. I value it so highly that I would not part with 
it were you even to give me a piece of gold. I am now an old man, but never, since I 
can remember, have I seen a bird of this kind. I will go and make a present of it to the 
king; he will know its value better.’ 

“ Instead of remaining in the market, the peasant made his way to the palace, and on 
his arrival there stopped in front of the royal apartment. The king was near a window, 
from whence he could see everything that took place in the court. As soon as he per- 
. ceived the beautiful bird, he sent one of the officers of his eunuchs with an order to pur- 
|" chase it. The officer came to the peasant, and inquired what he wanted for the bird. 
‘If itis for his majesty,’ replied the peasant, ‘I entreat that he will allow me to present 
it to him.’ The bird was brought to the king, who found it so singularly beautiful that 
he desired the officer to take ten pieces of gold back to the peasant, who retired perfectly 
content ; whereupon the bird was put into a magnificent cage, and supplied with grain 
>| and water in the most costly vessels. 

“The king, who was then ready to mount his horse for the purpose of going out 
hunting, and who had not had sufficient time thoroughly to examine the bird, desired on 
his return to have it again set before him. An officer brought the cage, which the king 
opened ; and in order to view the bird more fully he took it in his hand. Surveying it 
with much admiration, he enquired of the officer if he had ever seen it eat. ‘O my lord,’ 
replied the officer, ‘ your majesty may perceive that the vessel containing its food is still 
full. I have not observed that it has even touched a seed.’ The king then ordered them 
to give it various kinds of food, that it might choose what it most liked. 

“The table was already spread, and they were serving up the dinner, when the king 
gave this order. The bird, as soon as they had brought the dishes, escaped from the 
king’s hand, and clapping his wings flew upon the table, where he began to peck at the 
bread and the various meats, hopping from dish to dish. The king was so much sur- 
prised that he sent the officer of the cunuchs to beg that the queen would come and 
witness this astonishing sight. The officer conveyed the message to her majesty in as few 
words as possible, and the queen came immediately. But, as soon as she saw the bird, 
she covered her face with her veil, and wished to retire. The king, astonished at this 
action, the more so as there were only eunuchs and some of the queen’s women who had 
followed her, present in the chamber, requested to know the reason of this unusual 
proceeding. 

“<«O my lord,’ replied the queen, ‘your majesty will not be astonished when you 
learn that this bird is not the creature you suppose, but a transformed man.’ ‘ Lady,’ 
replied the king, still more surprised than before, ‘ you are assuredly jesting with me. But 
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THE BIRDCATCHER SNARES KING BEDER. 


you shall not persuade me that a bird is a man.’ ‘ Heaven forbid, my lord, that I should | 
mock or deceive your majesty ; what I have the honour to tell you is perfectly true; and | 
I assure you, further, that in yonder bird you behold Beder, King of Persia, son of the | 
celebrated Queen Gulnaré, princess of one of the renowned kingdoms of the sea. Heis | 
nephew of King Saleh, the reigning monarch, and grandson of Queen Farasche, the mother 
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¥/4 of Queen Gulnaré and of King Saleh ; and, moreover, it is the Princess Giauharé, daughter 
y)4 of the King of Samandal, who has thus metamorphosed him.’ In order entirely to 


| remove the king’s doubts, she related to him how the Princess Giauharé had thus taken 
\\i revenge for the injury which King Saleh had inflicted on the King of Samandal her father. 
{ “The king was easily made to believe all the particulars the queen related to him of 
((] this extraordinary history, as he knew her to be more skilled in magic than almost any 
4] one the world had ever seen. To her wonderful knowledge of events he had frequently 
been indebted for early and important information, that had enabled him to counteract 
| the hostile designs of neighbouring monarchs. Touched with compassion for the King of 
Persia, he entreated the queen with much importunity to dissolve the enchantment, by 


| the force of which the unfortunate prince was imprisoned in so unworthy a form. 


“The queen most readily consented. She said to the king: ‘ Will it please your 
majesty to take the trouble of retiring to your cabinet with the bird, and I will in a few 
moments make him appear before you in his own royal form; and I will engage that you shall 
find him highly worthy of your consideration.’ The bird, who had ceased eating in order 
to attend to the conversation of the king and queen, did not give his majesty the trouble 
| of taking him up, but walked at once into the cabinet, where the queen arrived soon 


after, with a vessel full of water in her hand. She pronounced over this vessel some } 


words, which the king could not understand. Presently the water began to boil; she 


then immediately took some in her hand, and throwing it upon the bird, cried: ‘ By the }) 
virtue of the holy and mysterious words I have just pronounced, and in the name of the AY 


Creator of heaven and earth, who revives the dead, and supports the universe, quit your 


present form of a bird, and resume that which was given you by the great author of your 
existence.’ 


“The queen had scarcely finished these words when, instead of a bird, the king saw 


before him a young prince, of a very handsome and manly figure, and with a commanding §\ 
Si air and noble countenance, which quite charmed him. King Beder immediately pros- 


. 7 
trated himself before him, returning thanks to Heaven, for the great kindness he had just \f 
received. Afterwards, in rising, he seized the hand of the monarch, and kissed it, in K 
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without any change for the space of ten days, they procecded far on their voyage. But 
on the cleventh day from their departure the wind blew hard from an adverse quarter, and 
rapidly increased to a furious storm. The bark was, in consequence, not only driven out 
of its course, but was so violently tossed about by the fury of the tempest that all the 
masts at length gave way. The ship was now wholly at the mercy of the elements; it 
struck upon a rock, and was there dashed to pieces. 

“The greater part of the crew instantly sank to the bottom ; of the remainder, some 
confiding in the strength of their arms endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, 
while others trusted to a plank or a piece of the wreck. King Beder was amongst the 


latter class, and was carried about by waves and currents long doubtful as to his fate, till | 


he at length perceived that he was near land, and not far from a city of magnificent 
appearance. He put forth all his remaining strength in the endcavour to reach the shore, 
and at length came so near it that he was able to touch the bottom with his feet. He 


| immediately cast away the piece of wood which had rendered him such important service, | 


and was making his way forward, in order to gain the dry land, when -he was astonished 
to see running towards him from all quarters a number of horses, camels, mules, asses, 
oxen, cows, bulls, and other animals, which ranged themsclves along the shore, and seemed 


determined to prevent his landing. He had the greatest possible difficulty to get the ; 


better of their opposition, and to open himself a passage. When he had at length suc- 


ceeded in passing them, he chose for himself a position amongst the rocks where he was j,\\ 


secured from further molestation, till he could in some measure recover his breath, and 
dry his clothes in the sun. 

‘When the prince attempted to advance towards the city he had again to encounter 
the same opposition from the animals. They seemed anxious to turn him from his 
purpose, and to make him understand that danger awaited him. 

“King Beder, however, at length made his way into the city, where he saw a great 


number of handsome and spacious streets; but was much astonished at not meeting a } 
single inhabitant. This marvellous solitude made him suspect that he had been opposed {| 


not without reason by the numerous animals who had done all in their power to induce 


him to fly the place. He ventured, however, to proceed; and observing that a number }/} 
of shops stood open, was led to conclude that the city was not so utterly uninhabited as | 
he had at first imagined. He approached one of these shops where a variety of fruits, })\ 


displayed to much advantage, were exposed for sale, and accosted an old man, who was 
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| Enchantment, and that it is governed, not by a king, but by a queen. This queen is the 
((4 most beautiful woman in the world, and is, moreover, an enchantress of such remarkable and 
You will be convinced of this 
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have expressed, and for the interest you take in a matter so near my heart; and I return 
you my best thanks. I am, however, far from thinking that the queen will show the 
least unkindness to me, on whom she so frequently bestows the most signal marks of her 
favour. Should she hear of the young man’s arrival, and be inclined to speak to me on 
the subject, I cannot but hope and believe that when she learns he is my nephew, she will 
think fit to leave him unmolested.’ 

‘The old man was delighted to hear the praises which were bestowed on the King of 
Persia, for whom he was disposed to feel as much affection as if King Beder had really been 
his son. His friendship and good opinion seemed to increase every moment of the king’s 
sojourn with him, as it gave fresh opportunity for the display of the young guest’s 
many virtues. They had thus lived together about a month. King Beder was sitting one 


KING BEDER WASIIED ASHORE. 


day, according to his custom, at the entrance of the shop, when he saw the retinue of 
Queen Labé, for thus was the royal enchantress called, approaching the house of the old 
fq man with great pomp. So soon as King Beder perceived the guards who were advancing 
‘ before the queen, he rose and re-entered the shop, to enquire of the old man, his 
4Y host, the meaning of this great procession. ‘The queen is going past,’ the old man 
44 replied, ‘ but remain where you are, and fear nothing.’ 

t “The guards of Queen Labé, dressed in a very rich uniform of a purple colour, and 
fq very nobly mounted and equipped, marched four deep with their sabres drawn. They 
ya were about a thousand in number, and there was not amongst them a single officer who 
did not salute the old man in passing before his shop. These guards were followed by a 
thousand eunuchs dressed in brocaded silk, and better mounted than the guards; the 
officers of the eunuchs also bowed as they passed by the old man. After these came as § 
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| many young ladies, all of exquisite and nearly equal beauty, richly dressed and decked 


with jewels. These marched on foot with a solemn step. Each of them had a short 
pike in her hand, and in their midst appeared Queen Labé, seated on a horse covered 
with the most brilliant diamonds, and with a saddle entirely of gold, and housings of 


most inestimable value. The young ladies also, in passing, saluted the old man; and | 


the queen, struck by the handsome appearance of King Beder, stopped before the shop. 
‘O Abdallah,’ said she, calling to the old man by his name, ‘ Tell me, I beg, does this 


| comely and charming slave belong to you? Has he been long in your possession ? ” We 
“¢ Before he replied to the queen, Abdallah prostrated himself to the earth, and when })} 


he arose from this posture of submission and respect, he said, ‘O mighty queen, he 


Beder, and who at first sight conceived a violent affection for him, was thinking, after 


what she had heard, in what manner to address the old man, so as to prevail upon him | 


to give up his nephew to her. ‘My good father,’ said she, ‘ will you not do me a favour 
by giving this young man to me? Do not refuse me I entreat you; I swear by the fire 
and by the light, I will make him so great and powerful, that he shall enjoy a more 
exalted fortune than has ever fallen to the lot of any mortal being. Even if I wished to 


inflict evil on the whole of the human race, he at least would be one whom I should h 
anxiously preserve from ill. I have the fullest confidence that you will comply with my }) 
request, relying more on the friendship which I know you have for me, than on the [ 


esteem which I entertain and always have entertained for yourself.’ 


“«*O Lady,’ replied the good Abdallah, ‘1 am greatly indebted to your majesty for ; 


all your goodness to me, and for the honour you wish to confer on my nephew. He is 


not worthy to approach so great a queen as yourself: may it please your majesty, there- 


fore, to abandon your kind intentions in his favour.’ 


_ “© Abdallah,’ replied the queen, ‘1 had flattered myself that you loved me more than })¥ 
it appears you do. I could never believe you would have given me so evident a proof of {\( 


the slight regard in which you hold me; but I again swear by the fire, and by the light, 


and by everything I hold most sacred in my religion, that I will not go my way till I } 
have subdued your opposition. I fully understand what it is that you fear on his behalf, | 


but I give you my solemn promise that you shall not have the least cause to repent 
having obliged me in an affair which I feel is important to my happiness.’ 
“Old Abdallah was inexpressibly embarrassed, both on his own account and on that of 


King Beder, but he felt himself compelled to yield to the solicitation of the queen. | 
‘Gracious mistress,’ he replied, ‘I should be very sorry to give your majesty the least | 


occasion to imagine that I am wanting in the respect I owe you, or that I lack incli- 
nation or zeal to do everything in my power that may contribute to your pleasure. I 


put entire reliance on your word ; and you will, I doubt not, keep it faithfully. I only 1\\ 


entreat that you will not confer on my nephew the high good fortune you intend for him 
till you pass this way again.’ ‘That then will be to-morrow,’ replied the queen, and as 
she said these words she bowed to Abdallah to express the obligation she was under. 
She then continued: her way towards her palace. ; 

“ When Queen Labé with all her pompous retinue had passed by, the good Abdallah 
said to King Beder, ‘O my son,’—for thus he was accustomed to address the king, that 
he might not be led inadvertently, when speaking of him in public, to betray the 
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\) is my nephew, the son of a brother who died not long since. As I have no children of {\f 
! my own I have adopted this nephew as my son, and have brought him hither to be my {(@ 
| companion while I live, and to receive the little property I may leave at my death.’ v4 

“Queen Labé, who had never yet seen any man worthy to be compared with King (4 


prince’s rank—‘ O my son, I was not able, as you yourself must acknowledge, to refuse (4 


the queen what she solicited with so much earnestness without incurring the risk of her 


displeasure, and being exposed in consequence to some open or secret violence, which, ‘ 
by the aid of magic, she would find means of effecting. Probably, to gratify her spirit })y 
of revenge against me as well as you, she would bring upon you some evil more dreadful {\\ 


XY fail in her promise to use you well. You must have yourself remarked from the conduct 
(41 of her whole court, who were all forward to pay me honour, that I have some amount of 


influence with her. She would, indeed, be the most infamous of beings if she deceived 


me. She shall not cheat me with impunity. If she plays me false, I shall find a way of | 


being revenged.’ 
; “These assurances appeared too vague to have much effect in tranquillising the mind 
| of King Beder. ‘ After all that you have told me of the wicked actions of this queen,’ 
he replied, ‘ I-cannot conceal from you with what fear and repugnance I approach her. 
I might perhaps disregard all that you have said to me, and suffer myself to be dazzled 
| by the splendour and magnificence with which she is surrounded, did I not already 
know by experience what it is to be at the mercy of a magician. The condition to 
which I was reduced through enchantment by the Princess Giauharé, and from which I 
« seem to have been delivered only to be brought again almost instantly into a similar 


( state, makes me look forward to my fate with horror.’ Tears now choked his utterance, 


{; and expressed by their abundance his extreme grief at the fatal necessity he was under 
of placing himself in the power of Queen Labé. 
“© « My son,’ said old Abdallah, ‘do not be thus cast down ; I will confess to you that 


M4 it would be folly to put any great faith in the promises or even the oath of so wicked a 
((4/ queen as Labé. I wish you, however, to know, that she is not able to exert the least 


| authority over me. She is well aware of this power, and it is for this reason, more than 
for any real affection, that she confers on me so many marks of favour. I shall find 
means to prevent her from doing you the least injury, should she be so perfidious as to 
harbour the intention; you may trust to me, and provided you follow exactly the 
advice I shall give you before I resign you to her, you may rest fully satisfied that she 


h(4| will have no more power over you than she has over me.’ 


‘The sorceress queen appeared punctually the next day in front of the shop of } 


4) Abdallah, with the same pomp she had displayed on the preceding morning.. The old 


man attended her with the greatest respect. She said to him when she stopped, ‘O my 
good father, you may judge of the impatience I feel to have the pleasure of your 
nephew’s company by my punctuality in appearing before you to claim the performance 
of your promise. I know that you are a man of your word, and I cannot believe that 
you have changed your intention.’ 

“‘ Abdallah, who had prostrated himself to the earth as soon as he saw the queen 
approaching, rose when she ceased speaking; and, as he was anxious that no one should 
hear what he had to say to her, advanced respectfully near to her horse’s head, and addressed 

- to her these words in a low tone of voice: ‘Most potent queen, I am convinced that 
your majesty will not take amiss the reluctance I yesterday expressed at parting with my 
nephew ; you will readily understand the motive which influenced me. To-day I am all 
submission to your pleasure, and resign him to your majesty with perfect good will; but 
I entreat you to have the goodness to lay aside all the power of the magic art which 
you possess in such perfection. I look upon my nephew as if he were my son; and 


your majesty would plunge me in the deepest despair if you were to treat him [VJ 


unworthily, or in any way to swerve from the gracious promises you have given me.’ 
4 “¢T most willingly repeat those promises,’ replied the queen, ‘and I again assure } 
you by the same oath I took yesterday, that both you and he will have abundant reason | 
))| to be satisfied with me. I see very well,’ added she, ‘that you do not sufficiently know [ 
me; you have seen me at present only in an unfavourable light; but, if I find your 


nephew worthy of my friendship, I shall be happy to convince you that I am not | ] 


1 unworthy of his.? Having finished this speech she permitted King Beder, who had 
approached with old Abdallah, to survey her incomparable beauty, with which, however, 


he was but little affected. For he said to himself, ‘ Beautv alone is not sufficient. The 


| conduct should be as pure as the features are beautiful.’ 
] “While King Beder was making these reflections with his eyes fixed upon the queen, 
the venerable Abdallah turned towards him, and having taken him by the hand, 


majesty 


(@ that you will not forget this young man is my nephew; and that you will allow him 


sometimes to come and see me.’ The queen promised compliance; and to assure 


1 Abdallah of her gratitude, made him a present of a purse which she had ordered to be 
)\i brought with her, containing a thousand pieces of gold. He at first declined to receive 


it, but she insisted so earnestly that he should accept it, that he could no longer refuse. [4 
She had ordered a horse as richly caparisoned as her own to be brought for the King of P 
Persia. It was brought to him, and while he was putting his foot in the stirrup, the 


! queen said to Abdallah, ‘I forgot to enquire of you your nephew’s name.’ As soon 


as he had answered that he was called Beder, ‘ This is a strange mistake,’ she said, ‘ he 


1 certainly ought to have been named Schems.’ By this she meant: instead of the ‘ Full 
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Moon,’ he should have been called ‘ The Sun.’ 
“ As soon as King Beder had mounted the horse provided for him, he was going to 


Rs take his place behind the qucen, but she obliged him to ride on her left hand, and 


desired that he would keep by her side. She then again turned to Abdallah, and taking 

leave of him with a courteous inclination of her head, proceeded on her way. 
“Instead of remarking in the countenance of the people a certain satisfaction 

accompanied with respect, at the sight of their sovereign, King Beder perceived on the & 


contrary that they beheld her with scorn, and that many of them even uttered secret By 


imprecations against her. ‘The sorceress,’ said one, ‘ has found a new subject on which 
to exercise her malice; will Heaven never deliver the world from her tyranny?’ 
‘Unhappy stranger,’ muttered another, ‘you are completely deceived if you imagine 
that your good fortune will be of long continuance; you are raised so high only that 


your fall may be the deeper.’ These words were sufficient to convince the king that 


Abdallah had painted the character of the queen in true colours; but as he could no & 
longer depend upon his venerable friend to extricate him from his danger, he resigned #& 
himself to Providence, trusting wholly to the powers above to decide his fate. AN 
“‘ The sorceress queen arrived at her palace. She alighted from her horse, and obliged 
King Beder to give her his hand. Thus, accompanied by her women and the officers 


of her eunuchs, she entered her splendid abode. She herself showed King Beder all the 3 
apartments, which were decorated with massive gold and precious stones, and contained fi 


furniture of wonderful magnificence. When she had conducted him into her cabinet § 
she proceeded with him to a balcony, from whence she pointed out to him a garden of 
enchanting beauty. King Beder praised everything he saw with much intelligent 
discrimination, but at the same timc he was carcful to raise no doubt in the queen’s 
mind as to his being really the nephew of old Abdallah. They conversed on a variety of 
carota subjects, till an attendant came to announce to her majesty that dinner was 
ready. 

“The queen and King Beder immediately rose, and proceeded to the dining-room, § 
where the table and all the dishes were of solid gold. They began to eat, but drank 
nothing till just before the dessert was served, when the queen ordered her cup to be 
filled with some excellent wine, which she drank off to the health of King Beder. Then, 


holding the cup in her hand, she desired it might be again filled, and presented it to the BM 


king, who received it with every mark of respect, and, by a very low inclination of his 
head, humbly expressed that he would drink her health in return. | 
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QUEEN LABE UNVEILS BEFORE KING BEDER. 


4 whiteness and with a dress of unequalled magnificence. The queen also attired herself 

“4 much more splendidly than on the preceding day, and having summoned the king, they 

) went together to her apartment, where they partook of an excellent repast ; after which }))) 
) they passed the day most agreeably, sometimes sauntering in the garden, at other times }\ 
SY occupying themselves in some interesting amusement. Q 
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“In this manner Queen Labé amused and regaled King Beder for the space of forty 
days, according to her usual mode of treating her admirers. On the night of the fortieth, 
while they were on a sofa together, and when she believed King Beder was asleep, she 
rose without making any noise. The king, who was only dozing, roused himself, and 
imagining that something extraordinary was going forward, feigned himself asleep, while 
he paid strict attention to her proceedings. As soon as she had risen she opened a 
casket, from whence she drew a box full of a yellow powder. She took some of this 
powder, and with it laid a train across the chamber. Thereupon the powder was trans- 
formed into a stream of transparent water, to the great astonishment of King Beder. 
He trembled with fear, and became more anxious than ever to keep up the appearance 
of deep slumber, that the queen might not discover that he was awake. 

“Queen Labé took some of the water of this stream in a vessel and poured it into a 
basin, in which there was some flour; of this flour she made a paste, which she con- 
tinued to knead for a long time. She afterwards added to it certain drugs, taken from 
different boxes, and thus she made a cake, which she put into a covered baking pan. As 
she had been very careful to provide a good fire, she drew from it some of the burning 
coals, on which she placed the baking pan ; and, while the cake was preparing, she returned 
the vessels and boxes that had been used to their places. The stream, which was still 
flowing in the middle of the chamber, disappeared in a moment at certain words she 
pronounced. When the cake was ready she removed it from the coals and conveyed 
it to a closet; and then returned to the sota, where King Beder had so well dissembled 
that she had not the least suspicion of his being acquainted with anything that had 

assed. - 

pia Absorbed in luxury and pleasure, the young king had forgotten the good old 
Abdallah, his host, from the time he quitted him: he now called him to remembrance, 
and began to think, after what he had seen of Queen Labé’s conduct during the night, 
that he had need of the old man’s counsel. As soon as he rose he expressed to the queen 
a desire to visit Abdallah, and entreated her to give him permission to go. ‘ What! my 
dear Beder,’ replied the queen, ‘are you already tired not only of dwelling in this superb 
palace, where I should imagine your time passed in continual delight, but also of the 
company of a queen who loves you passionately, and who has given you abundant proofs 
of her love ?’ 

“¢O great queen,’ replied King Beder, ‘how can I be tired of the many and great 
favours which your majesty has had the goodness to heap upon me! Far from it, gra- 
cious lady ; I ask leave to pay this visit only to give an account to my uncle of the infinite 
obligations I owe your majesty, and to convince him that he is not forgotten. I will not 
deny that the latter motive has the greater weight with me; for I know that Abdallah 
loves me with the greatest tenderness; and as forty days have elapsed since he has seen 
me, I do not wish, by deferring any longer to visit him, to give him occasion to think 
that I am insensible to his kindness.’ ‘Go, then,’ replied the queen, ‘I wish you to 
visit him; but do not delay your return, for you must remember that I am not able to 
live without you.’ She then ordered a horse to be richly caparisoned, and King Beder 
mounted it and rode away. ; 

“The good Abdallah was delighted to behold King Beder again. Without thinking 
of the rank of his guest he tenderly embraced him. The king embraced him in return, 
so that no one could possibly suspect that he was not the old man’s nephew. When they 
were seated Abdallah said to the king : ‘Tell me how goes it with you, and how have 
you fared with that faithless woman, that sorceress ? ’ 

“ King Beder replied: ‘I have the satisfaction to tell you that hitherto she has 
shown for me all imaginable regard, and has endeavoured by every means and with all 
possible earnestness to persuade me that she is entirely devoted to me. I have, however, 
this last night observed a circumstance which leads me to suspect that the whole of her 
conduct has been dictated by profound dissimulation. She believed that I was sound 
asleep, though it happened that I was awake ; then I saw her steal from my side with the 
greatest precaution. This conduct of hers excited my suspicion ; instead, therefore, of 
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giving way again to sleep, I mercly feigned slumber and began to observe her very care- 
fully. He proceeded with his story, and related to Abdallah how, and with what mystic 
ceremonies he had seen the quecn prepare the cake, and added in conclusion, ‘ Till this 
time I will confess I had nearly forgotten you, and all the cautions you gave me on the 
subject of Queen Labé’s malice ; but this strange action made me fear that she would 
violate the promises she had given you, and the oaths she so solemnly made. I imme- 
diately thought of you, and esteem myself happy that I have been permitted to see you, 
with far less opposition on her part than I had ventured to expect.’ 

“© You have judged rightly,’ replied old Abdallah, with a smile, which sufficiently 
expressed that he himself had never imagined that the queen would pursue a different 
conduct. ‘Nothing will ever produce amendment in this perfidious woman. But fear 
nothing ; I know a way to make the evil recoil on herself which she intends to inflict 
upon you. The suspicion you have conceived was extremely fortunate and happy, and you 
could not possibly have done better than to communicate your observations to me. She 
does not retain her lovers more than forty days, and, instead of dismissing them in a 
handsome manner, changes them into animals, with which she furnishes her forests, parks, 
and the country in general ; but I yesterday took some necessary measures to prevent her 
from serving you in the same manner. The earth has too long endured this monster ; it 
is high time that she should meet the fate she descrves.’ 

“As he said these words Abdallah put into the hands of King Beder two cakes, which 
he desired him to keep carefully, and to use in the way he was going to point out. ‘ You 
have told me,’ continued he, ‘ that the sorceress has this very night prepared a cake. You 
may be certain she intends it for you; but take especial care not to taste it. You must, 
however, take a piece when she offers it; but instead of putting it in your mouth, substi- 
tute, without her perceiving it, one of those which I have given you, and eat it instead of 
Queen Labé’s. When she believes that you have swallowed some of her cake she will 
endeavour to transform you into some animal ; and, failing in her design, will attempt to 
turn the whole affair into a jest, as if she had only done it in sport, in order to frighten 
you, while she will in her heart be exceedingly chagrined, and will impute her failure to 
some defect in the composition of her cake. With respect to the second cake which I 
have given you, you must make her a present of it, and press her to eat it; this she will 
do to remove, by a seeming reliance on you, any suspicions you may have formed of her 
conduct. When she has eaten some of this cake of yours, take a little water in the 
hollow of your hand, and throwing it in her face, address her in these words: Quit this 
present form, and take that of—adding the name of any animal you please. When you 
have proceeded thus far come to me with the transformed queen, and I will instruct you 
concerning your further proceedings.’ 

‘King Beder signified to the old man, in the warmest terms, how much he felt 
obliged to him for the interest this good protector took in his behalf, and for the kind 
endeavours he used to protect him from the snares of the wicked and cruel sorceress. 
They continued in conversation for a short time, and then King Beder bade farewell to 
Abdallah, and returned to the palace. On his arrival he was informed that Queen Labé 
was waiting for him in the garden with the greatest impatience. He went to seek her. 
As soon as she saw him she approached with extreme eagerness. ‘My dear Beder,’ said 
she, ‘that is a true saying which tells us that the absence of a beloved object best enables 
us to know the extent and force of our passion. I have had no enjoyment while you were 
away from me. It appears to me as if years had rolled tediously i since I saw you last ; 
if shee had deferred your return any longer I should have prepared to come and seek you 
myself. 

“¢O lady,’ replied King Beder, ‘I can assure your majesty that my impatience to 
return has been great indeed; but I could not refuse to converse for a few minutes with 
an uncle who loves me, and who had not seen me for a long time. He wished me to 
stay, but I have torn myself from his embraces, to come where love invites ; and have 
been content with a single cake, which I have brought away from a collation he had pre- 
pared on my account.’ King Beder had wrapped up one of the two cakes in a rich handker- 
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chief, and when he had unfolded it he presented the cake to the queen, and added, ‘ This 
is the cake, lady ; I entreat that you will partake of it.’ 

¢T accept it,’ said the queen, ‘ with all my heart, and shall eat of it with pleasure, both 
for your sake and for that of my good friend your uncle; but I wish, first, that you will 
oblige me by eating a picce of this, which I have made in your absence.’ ‘O beautiful 
queen,’ said King Beder, receiving it with every mark of respect, ‘from hands such as 
your majesty’s nothing can come but what is excellent; I am unable to express the grati- 
tude I feel for the favour you show me.’ 

“King Beder very cleverly substituted for the cake the queen had produced the second 
cake he had received from Abdallah, of which he broke off a picce, which he conveyed to 
his mouth. ‘ Ah, queen,’ he exclaimed as he ate it, ‘I have never tasted anything so 
exquisite.’ As they were at the time near a fountain that threw up a sparkling jet of 
water, the sorceress, who perceived that he had swallowed the piece of cake and was 
proceeding to cat more, touk some water in the hollow of her hand, and throwing it in 
his face, cried: ‘Wretch, quit thy present form of a man, and take that of a despicable, 
Ican, halting, one-eyed horse.’ 

“These words produced no effect, to the great astonishment of the sorceress, who saw 
before her King Beder still retaining the form of a man, but giving signs of extreme fear. 
The colour flew into her checks from disappointment ; when, however, she perccived that 
she had failed in her purpose, she quickly said: ‘My dear Beder, be calm; I have no 
intention of doing you harm ; what I have just done, which scems to have alarmed you, 
was omy to sec how you would behave. Should I not be the most abandoned and execrable 
of women if I could be guilty of so base an action? if I could break the oaths I have 
taken, and nullify the proofs of love I have given you?’ 

““* Most potent queen,’ replied King Beder, ‘however convinced I may be that your 
majesty has no intention but to divert yourself, I cannot suppress a feeling of surprise. 
For who could hear without emotion words that seem capable of effecting so strange and 
terrible a result? But, lady, let us pursue this subject no farther; and since I have 
eaten of your cake, do me the favour now to taste of mine.’ 

“ Queen Labé, who had uo better way of justifying herself than by giving this mark 
of her confidence in the King of Persia, broke off a small picce of the cake, and ate it. 
The instant she had swallowed it she appeared exceedingly troubled, and stood rigid and 
motionless. King Beder lost not a moment; he took some water from the fountain and 
throwing it in her face he exclaimed: ‘ Abominable enchantress, quit thy present form, 
and be changed into that of a mare.’ 

“ At the same instant Queen Labé became transformed into a very handsome mare: 
and so great was her confusion and sorrow at secing herself thus enchanted, that she shed 
abundance of tears. She beut down hcr head to the fect of King Beder, as if to move 
him with compassion; but even if he had been disposed to relent, it was not in his power 
to alter the change he had made. Hc led the mare to the stable of the palace, where he 


put her into the hands of a groom to saddle and bridle her; but of all the bridles which | 
the groom tried not one was found that would suit her. He then ordered two horses to | 
be got ready, one for himself and one for the groom, whom he commanded to follow him | 


to the house of Abdallah, leading the mare by a halter. 


“ Abdallah perceived King Beder and the mare approaching from a distance, and 
doubted not but that the King of Persia had done as he had recommended him. ‘O 


cursed sorceress,’ said he to himself, in a transport of delight, ‘Heaven at length 


has chastised you as you deserve.’ King Beder alighted immediately, and entered 
into the shop of Abdallah, whom he cordially embraced, thanking him for the 
many important serviccs the good old man had rendered him. He gave an accoun: 
of the events that had just taken place, and observed to his old friend that he 
could find no bridle proper for the mare. Abdallah, who had them for horses of 
every sort, bridled the mare himself: and as soon as King Beder had sent away 
the groom with the two horses, he said: ‘O king, you have no occasion to stop 


any longer in this place ; mount your mare and return to your kingdom. The only thing 


er 
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I have to recommend to your attention is that, in case you are disposed to part with your 
mare, you take especial care to give her up with the bridle on her.’ King Beder promised 
that he would not forget this injunction, and after they had bidden each other adieu, he 
departed. 

“Directly he was out of the city the young King of Persia, full of joy at having 
escaped so great a danger, and at sceing the sorceress in his power, became negligent, not 
reflecting that he had still great need of cireumspection. Three days after his departure 


ABDULLAH GIVES KING BEDER THE CAKE, 


he arrived ata large city. As he passed through the suburbs he was met by an old man of 
respectable appearance, who was going on foot to his retreat in the country. ‘O friend,’ 
says the old man, addressing him, ‘may I ask from whence youcome?’ The king stopped 
to reply; and while the old man went ongto ask more questions, an elderly woman 
approached, who likewise, when she came up to them, stopped, and looking upon the 
mare, began to weep bitterly. 

“‘ King Beder and the old man suspended their conversation to observe the woman, 
and King Beder asked her what was the occasion of her grief. ‘O my master,’ said she, 
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‘your mare so perfectly resembles one lately belonging to my son, and which, for his 
sake, I yet regret, that I should believe her to be the very same were his mare still alive. 
Sell her to me,’ I entreat you. I will pay you whatever you ask, and think myself under 
great obligation to you.’ 

‘<«My good mother,’ replied King Beder, ‘I am very sorry it is not in my power to 
grant your request—my mare is not to be sold.’ ‘Ah! good sir,’ exclaimed the old 
woman, ‘I beseech you in the name of Heaven not to refuse me; both I and my son 
will die with grief if you deny us this favour.’ ‘My good mother,’ remonstrated King 
Beder, ‘I should grant your request very willingly if I had any intention of parting with 
so good a mare; but eva if this were the case, I do not believe that you would choose 
to give a thousand pieces of gold for her, and I certainly should not value her at less.’ 
‘Why should I not give it?’ said the old woman; ‘if you will only sell the mare I am 
ready at this moment to pay the money.’ 

“Observing that the old woman was dressed very meanly, King Beder did not 
imagine that she could be in circumstances to raise a thousand pieces of gold. To try, 
therefore, if she would keep to the bargain, he said, ‘Give me the money, and the mare 
is yours.” Immediately the old woman untied a purse, which was fastened round her 


, waist, and presenting it to him, said: ‘Take the trouble to dismount, and we will see 


whether this purse contains the sum required. If it does not I shall soon be able to 
provide the rest ; my house is not far off.’ 

“The astonishment of King Beder when he saw the purse was very great: ‘My 
good mother,’ said he, ‘do not you see that what I have been saying was merely meant 
as a joke; I repeat to you that my mare is not to be sold.’ ; 

“The old man, who had listened to the whole conversation, now put in his word: ‘My 
son,’ said he to King Beder, ‘it is right that you should be made acquainted with a 
matter of which I perceive you are ignorant. No man is permitted in this city to tell 
any kind of falsehood whatever under pain of death. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that you should take this good woman’s money, and give up your mare, since the 
price you asked has been offered to you. You will do better to yield the point quietly 
than to expose yourself to the evil which may rise from your refusal.’ 

“ Angry with himself for having thus inconsiderately betrayed his own interests, King 
Beder dismounted from his mare with deep regret. The old woman was ready in an 
instant to seize the bridle and strip it off ; she was, if possible, still more brisk in possess- 
ing herself of some water from a stream that flowed in the middle of the street; and 
taking some drops in her hand she threw it on the mare, pronouncing these words: ‘ My 
daughter, quit this form, which does not belong to you, and re-assume your own.’ The 
change was made in an instant ; and King Beder, who fainted away as soon as Queen 
Labé again appeared before him, would have fallen to the ground if the old man had not 
supported him. 

“The old woman, who was the mother of Queen Labé, and who had instructed her 
in all the secrets of magic, at the queen’s recovery embraced her daughter in the fulness 
of her joy. Thereupon she whistled ; and there appeared a genie of hideous shape, and 
of truly gigantic size. The genie took King Beder immediately upon one arm, while he 
embraced the old woman and the sorceress queen with the other, and in a few moments 
transported them to the palace of Queen Labé, in the City of Enchantments. 

“When they were once again in the palace Queen Labé began to reproach King 
Beder with the air of a fury, ‘ Ungrateful wretch,’ said she, ‘ is it thus that your unworth 
uncle and a have given proofs of you gratitude after all that I have done for you? 
will reward you both as you deserve.’ - She paused no longer, but taking some water in 
her hand, and throwing it upon his face, she cried: ‘ Quit thy present form, and take 
that of a filthy owl.’ The change instagtly took place when she commanded one of 


ae ‘to confine the hateful creature in a cage, and to give it nothing to eat or 
fe The woman took the cage; but in opposition to the commands of the queen, 
placed in it both food and water; being, moreover, a friend of old Abdallah, she sent 
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secretly to inform him of the queen’s conduct in regard to his nephew, and of her 
intention to destroy both uncle and nephew. She gave him this warning that he might 
use the necessary precautions and provide for his own safety. 

“ Abdallah saw immediately that the time was past for keeping any terms with Queen 
Labé. He therefore whistled in a particular manner, and immediately an enormous 
genie with four wings appeared before him, and desired to know for what purpose he was 
called. ‘O Lightning!’ said Abdallah, for thus was the genie named, ‘It is our present 
business to preserve the life of King Beder, the son of Queen Gulnaré. Go to the palace 
of the sorceress and transport from thence instantly to the capital of Persia that com- 
passionate woman to whom she has given charge of the cage, in order that Queen 
Gulnaré may be informed of the danger to which her son is exposed, and of the necessity 
of sending him prompt assistance. Take care not to alarm Queen Gulnaré when you 
present yourself before her, and tell her from me what I wish her to do.’ 

“ Lightning disappeared, and in an instant arrived at the palace of the sorceress. He 
gave the neccssary instructions to the woman, and conveying her aloft through the air, 
transported her to the capital of Persia, where he placed her upon a terraced roof which 
communicated with the apartment of Queen Gulnaré. The woman descended the stair- 
case, which led to this apartment, where she found Queen Gulnaré and Queen Faraché 

_ her mother, conversing upon the subject of their mutual affliction. She saluted the two 
queens with most profound reverence, and then gave such an account of King Beder as 
made them instantly perceive the necessity of sending him immediate succour. 

“Queen Gulnaré was so transported with joy at the news she heard that she rose 
from the place where she sat and cordially embraced the worthy messenger, to express 
how much she was obliged by the service she had received. Immediately after this she 
left her apartment, and commanded the trumpets, drums, and other instruments of the 
palace to be sounded, to announce to the whole city that the King of Persia would soon 
return. She then sought out King Saleh her brother, whom Queen Faraché had already 
brought there by means of an incantation she frequently practised. ‘O brother,’ said 
she, to him, ‘ the king your nephew, my dear son, is in the City of Enchantments, under 
the power of Queen Labé. It is your business and mine to go and deliver him: there is 
no time to be lost.’ 

“From his marine dominions King Saleh assembled a powerful army, which soon 
arose from the sea. He called also to his assistance the genie, his allies, who appeared 
with another army more numerous than his own. When these two forces had joined, he 
put himself at their head, with Queen Faraché, Queen Gulnaré, and the princesses, who 
were desirous to take part in the action. They mounted into the air, and very soon 
descended on the palace in the City of Enchantments, where the sorceress queen, her 
mother, and all the worshippers of fire were destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 

“ Queen Gulnaré had ordered that the woman of Queen Labé, who had arrived with 
the information of King Beder’s calamitous change and imprisonment, should accompany 
her ; and she gave her a strict charge that in the midst of the battle and confusion she 
should have no object whatever in view but to secure the cage, and bring it to Queen 
Gulnaré. This order was faithfully executed. The queen opened the cage herself, and 
drew thence the owl, on whom she threw some water which she had caused to be 
brought : ‘Oh, my dear son,’ said she, ‘ quit this strange form, and re-assume thy natural 
figure of a man.’ | 

“In the same moment the owl disappeared, and the queen saw before her King | 
Beder her son, whom she embraced immediately in a transport of delight. What she 
was unable to say in words from the emotion which overcame her was expressed by 
abundance of tears. She could not prevail on herself to let her son go, and Queen | 
Faraché was obliged to tear him from her arms to embrace him in her turn. When 
these ladies could bear to part with him, he was warmly welcomed by the king his uncle, 
and by the princesses his relations. 
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conducted to her, she said: ‘The obligation I am under to you is so great, that there is 
nothing I am not ready to do to express my gratitude ; tcll me how I can serve you most 
to your satisfaction, and be assured I shall not refuse your request.” ‘O great queen,’ 
he replied, ‘ if the lady whom I sent to your majesty will freely and willingly consent to 
accept in marriage the man who now oflers himself to her, and if the King of Persia will 
permit me to remain at his court, I do now with my whole heart devote the remainder 
of my life to his service.’ Queen Gulnaré immediately turned towards the lady, whose 
modest blushes and embarrassed demeanour fully expressed that she felt willing to 
accede to the proposal ; Queen Gulnaré, therefore, joined their hands together, while she 
and the King of Persia assured them both of future protection and favour. 

“This marriage gave the King of Persia an opportunity to enlarge on the subject ; 
addressing himself, therefore, to the queen his mother, he said, smiling, ‘O queen, I 
am delighted with the marriage you have just made; but there is another match which 
demands your attention.” Qucen Gulnaré did not immediately understand of what 
marriage he was speaking, but a moment’s reflection showed her the full meaning of his 
speech. She replied, ‘ You allude to your own marriage ; I consent to it most willingly.’ 
She immediately addressed herself to the marine subjects of the king her brother, and to 
the genii who were present. ‘Go,’ said she, ‘and examine all the palaces of the sea 
and of the earth, and bring us information of the most beautiful princess, and the one 
most worthy of the king, my son, that you can anywhere find.’ 

“©© honoured lady,’ replied King Beder, ‘It will be useless to take this trouble. 
Doubtless you know already that I have given my heart to the Princess of Samandal, 
upon the simple statement of her beauty; I have secn her and do not repent of the 
choice I have made. Indced, neither upon the earth nor under the sea can there possibly 
exist a princess who deserves to be put in comparison with her. Upon the declaration 
I made of myself and my passion, she ccrtainly behaved to me in a way that would have 
extinguished the flame of a love less ardent than mine. She was, however, not to be 
blamed ; she could not without failing in her filial duty, and disregarding the honour of 
her family, treat me with less rigour after she had discovered that 1, however innocently, 
was the cause of the imprisonment of the king her father. It may be that by this 
time the King of Samandal has altered his sentiments, and that the princess will no 
longer refuse me her heart and hand when she has obtained the sanction of her royal 

arent.’ 
“¢O my son,’ replied Queen Gulnaré, ‘if there be in the world no one but the 
Princess Giauharé who can make you happy, it is not my intention to oppose your union 
if it is possible for you to obtain her. The king your uncle has only to bring the 
King of Samandal hither, and we shall soon learn if he is not more amenable to reason 
than formerly.’ 

“ Although the King of Samandal had been strictly guarded during his captivity 
by King Saleh’s orders, he had all the time been. treated with so much attention that 
his haughty spirit was much subdued, and he condescended to live on easy terms with 
the officers who surrounded him. King Saleh ordered a chafing-dish full of coals to be 
brought him, upon which he threw a certain composition, at the same time pronouncing 
some mystcrious words. As soon as tlie smoke began to ascend the whole palace 
trembled, when immediately the King of Samandal appeared with the officers of King 
Saleh who attended him. The King of Persia threw himself instantly at the King of 
Samandal’s feet, and remained with his knec upon the ground: ‘O mighty monarch,’ 
said he, ‘it is no longer King Salch who solicits of your majesty to honour the King of 
Persia with your alliance, it is the King of Persia himself who now entreats you to grant 
that great favour, and who cannot believe that you wish to be the death of a king who 
can live no longer if he be denied the possession of the amiable Princess Giauharé.’ 

“The King of Samandal no longer allowed the King of Persia to remain kneelin 
at his feet. He embraced him and besought him to rise. ‘O king,’ said he, ‘I shoul 
be extremely sorry to contribute in the least to the death of so worthy a monarch. If 
it be true that a life so precious can only be preservcd by an union with my daughter, 
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rise, she is yours. She has always been perfectly obedient to my will, and I do not 
apprehend that she will now oppose me.’ He then charged one of his own officers, who 
by King Saleh’s desire had remained about his person, to go in search of the Princess 
Giauharé, and to bring her to them instantly. 

“The Princess Giauharé had all this time remained on the island where the King of 
Persia had met her. The officer found her there, and was soon seen returning accom- 
panied by her and her women. The King of Samandal embraced the princess, and said, 
*O my daughter, I have given you a husband. The King of Persia, whom you see before | 
you, is the most accomplished monarch in the whole universe; the preference he gives [-} 
you above all other princesses obliges both you and me to give him every token of our [+ 

atitude.’ | 
aay O my father,’ returned the Princess Giauharé, ‘ your majesty knows that I have 
never failed in the obedience I owe to all your commands. I am ready to comply in the | 
present instance; and only hope that the King of Persia will forget the bad treatment [=| 
he has received from me. He is, I believe, sufficiently generous to impute it to its real [+] 
cause, the necessity of showing my duty to you.’ 

“The nuptials were celebrated in the palace of the City of Enchantments with the 
greater pomp, as all the victims of the sorceress queen, who had regained their original | 
form from the moment of her death, and who came to return their thanks to the King | 
of Persia, Queen Gulnaré and King Saleh, attended on the occasion. They were all sons [> 
- of kings, or persons of very high rank. | 

“‘ After this time King Saleh conducted the King of Samandal back to his own {74 
dominions, and reinstated him in the full possession of his kingdom. The King of Persia |? 
had attained the summit of his wishes. He returned to the capital of Persia, 
accompanied by Queen Gulnaré, Queen Faraché, and the princesses; the latter, with 
Queen Faraché, remained there until King Saleh came back to them and took them 
home to his dominions under the sea. 


| 
THE HISTORY OF GANEM, SON OF ABOU AIBOU, THE SLAVE OF LOVE. | 


MIGHTY king, said Scheherazadé to the Sultan of the | 
Indies, there lived formerly at Damascus a merchant, who by his | 
industry and attention to business, had amassed a large fortune, | 
on which he lived in a very respectable way. His name was Abou 
Aibou, and he had a son and a daughter. The son was 6riginally 
called Ganem, but afterwards acquired the name of the Slave of 
Love. He was very handsome, and his understanding, which was 
naturally good, had been cultivated by the best masters, whom his 
father had been careful to provide for his education. The daughter |-] 
was called Alcolomb, that is, “ subduer of hearts,” because she was [5] 
o very beautiful, that all who saw her became enamoured of her |<] 
charms. 

*¢ Abou Aibou died, and left immense riches. A hundred bales of brocade and other | 
rich silks, which were found in his warehouse, formed but a small part of his wealth. | 
These bales were all ready packed, and upon each of them was written in large characters, | 
For Bagdad. 

“At that time Mohammed, surnamed Zinebi, the son of Soliman, reigned at 
Damascus, the capital of Syria. His relation, Haroun Alraschid, who resided at Bagdad, 
had bestowed upon him this tributary kingdom. 

“A short time after the death of Abou Aibou, Ganem was conversing with his 
mother on family affairs, and mention was made of the goods which were in the 
warehouse ; Ganem asked his mother what was the meaning of the writing which he 
observed on every bale. ‘O my son,’ replied his mother, ‘ your father being accustomed 
to travel int> various provinces, used, before his departure. to write upon each bale the 
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name of the place to which he proposed consigning it. He had arranged everything for 
his journey to Bagdad, and was ready to set off when death—’ She was unable to 
proceed ; the lively remembrance of the loss she had sustained choked her utterance, and 
she shed a torrent of tears. ; 

“ Ganem could not see his mother thus affected without feeling very acutely himself. 
The two remained silent for some minutes; but at length Ganem recovering himself, 
addressed his mother in the following words, as soon as he saw her able to attend to him: 
‘Since my father destined this merchandise for Bagdad, and has not been permitted to 
execute his design, I will prepare to take the journey myself. I think, indeed, I ought 
to hasten my departure as much as possible lest the goods should take harm in the state 
in which they are now, or we should lose the opportunity of disposing of them to 
advantage.’ : ; : 2 

‘The widow of Abou Aibou, who tenderly loved her son, was much alarmed at 
hearing this resolution ; ‘My son,’ answered she, ‘I quite approve that you should wish 
to imitate your father; but think how young you are, how inexperienced, and how 
entirely unaccustomed to the fatigue of long journeys. And then, would you abandon 
me, and add a new affliction to that with which I am already overwhelmed? Is it not 
better to dispose of these goods to the merchants of Damascus, and content ourselves 
with a moderate profit, than that you should expose yourself to so many dangers?’ 

“But it was in vain she opposed Ganem’s design; he was too eager in the 
prosecution of his scheme to yield to her arguments. The desire of travelling, and of 
improving his mind by a more extensive survey of the world, urged him to depart, and 
prevailed over the remonstrances, prayers, and even tears of his mother. He went to 
the market where slaves were sold, and bought such as he thought suited to his purpose. 
He hired a hundred camels, and having provided himself with everything necessary, set 
off with five or six merchants of Damascus, who were going to trade at Bagdad. 

“These merchants, who were attended by their slaves and accompanied by several 
other travellers, made up so large a caravan that they had nothing to fear from the 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, whose custom it is to scour the country, attacking and 
pillaging all the caravans that are not strong enough to resist their assaults. They had 
nothing to encounter but the fatigues incident to a long journcy, which were soon forgotten 
when they came in sight of the city of Bagdad, where they arrived in perfect safety. 

“They alighted at the finest and-best frequented khan of the city ; but Ganem, who 
wished to be lodged more privately and commodiously, did not make any long stay there. 
He took care to leave his merchandise in a place of safety, and then hired in the 
neighbourhood an excellent house, richly furnished, and with the most delightful garden 
that can be imagined, abounding in beautiful groves and fountains. 

“The young merchant had been for some days established in his house, and had . 
recovered from the fatigue of his journey, when he dressed himself very handsomely in 
order to proceed to the public place where the merchants assembled to buy and sell their 
goods. He was followed by a slave who carried a parcel containing several pieces of fine 
stuffs and linens. 

“The merchants received Ganem with much civility; and their chief, or syndic, to 
whom he first addressed himself, bought the stranger’s whole parcel at the several prices 
marked on the tickets which were fastened respectively to each piece. Ganem continued 
disposing of his wares with so much success, that he sold every day whatever merchandise 
he brought out. 

‘* At last one bale only remained, which he had ordered to be taken out of the ware- 
house and brought to his own home before he went down to the market; but when he 
arrived there he found all the shops shut. This appeared to him very extraordinary. He 
enquired the cause, and was told that one of the principal merchants, a man with whom 
he had been acquainted, -was dead, and that, according to custom, all the fraternity were 
gone to attend the dead man’s funeral. 

“‘Ganem took pains to learn the whereabouts of the mosque where prayers were to 
he offered, and whence the corpse was to be carried to the place of interment. There- 
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upon he sent away his’ slave with the merchandise, and proceeded towards the mosque. 

e arrived there while prayers were still being recited, in a room hung with black satin. 
The corpse was soon afterwards taken up, and was followed by all the relations, by the 
merchants, and Ganem to a burying-place at a considerable distance from the city. The 
tomb was a stone edifice, in the form of a dome, destined to reccive the bodies of the family 
of the deceased ; and as it was small tents, had been erected round it that the company 
might be sheltered when interments took place. The tomb was opened, and after the 
corpse had been placed in it the doors were closed. Then the Iman and the other minis- 
ters of the mosque, sitting in a circle upon carpets in the principal tent, recited the rest 
of the prayers. They also read the chapters of the Koran appointed for the burial of the 
dead, while the relations and merchants, following the example of the ministers, sat in a 
circle around. 


THE LADY REVIVING. 


“It was almost night before all the ceremonies were finished. Ganem, who had not 
expected they would last so long, began to be uneasy ; and his disquietude increased when 

saw preparations made for serving a repast in honour of the deceased, according to the 
custom of Bagdad. He was told that the tents had been pitched not only to 
against the heat of the sun, but as a protection also from the dampness of the night, and 
that the company were not to return to the city till the next morning. This news alarmed 
him. ‘Iam a stranger,’ said he to himself, “and am accounted rich. Thieves may take 
advantage of my absence and rob my house. My slaves even may be tempted by so rare 
an orporemity. They may abscond with the money I have received for my merchandise, 
and then how shall I be able to pursue them?’ Greatly disturbed by these thoughts, he 
hastily ate a few morsels, and stole away from the company. 
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He set out to return home with the utmost diligence ; but, as it often happens, that 
those who make the most haste, through some adverse accident, have the worst speed, so 
he, mistaking one road for another, got so bewildered in the dark, that it was nearly 
midnight when he arrived at the gate of the city. To complete his misfortune he found 
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the gate shut. This circumstance brought with it a new difficulty. He was now obliged () 

to look out for some place where he might pass the remainder of the night, and wait till )" 
the gate should be opened. He entered a burying-ground of vast extent, reaching from }"g 
the city to the place he had just quitted. He proceeded till he came to some high walls, (7 
which surrounded a private place of burial belonging to a particular family ; and in this % 
enclosure he observed a large palm tree. There were a great many other private burial- ‘ 


places, the doors of which had not been carefully secured. Finding that one open in 
which he had seen the palm tree, Ganem entered, and shut the door after him: he then 
lay down upon the grass in the hope of obtaining some repose; but the uneasiness he 
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felt at his situation did not allow him to sleep. He rose, and after walking several times 
backwards and forwards before the door, opened it, without well knowing why he did so; }! 
immediately he perceived at a distance a light, which seemed to approach. He wasseized wg 
with fear at the sight, and quickly closed the door, which shut only with a latch. Then jy 
he hastily climbed to the top of the palm tree, which in his alarm he considered to be the 7 
most secure situation he could find a 
“When he had established himself in the tree he saw, by means of the fight which }.y 
had alarmed him, three men enter the burying-ground. He knew by their dress that a ; 
these men were slaves. One walked in front with a lantern, and the two others followed, }),§ 
carrying a chest about five or six feet long, which they bore upon their shoulders. They i 
set it down, after which one of the three slaves said to his comrades: ‘Comrades, if you bf 
will take my advice, let us leave the chest here and return to the city.’ ‘No, no,’ replied } 
another, ‘ we must not neglect the orders of our mistress in this manner. We shall cer- (i 
tainly repent it if we disobey them: let us bury the chest, since she has commanded us Ny 
ro todo.’ The other slaves consented, and they began to turn up the earth with some [4 


instruments they had brought for the purpose. When they had dug a deep hole they put 
in the chest, and threw back the earth they had removed. They then left the burying- 
ground, and went away. 

“‘Ganem, who from the top of the palm tree had heard what the slaves had been 
saying, knew not what to think of this adventure. He imagined that this ‘chest must 
contain something very precious, and that the person to whom it belonged had some par- - 
ticular reason for having it hidden in this burying-ground. He immediately resolved to 
satisfy himself on the subject, and accordingly came down from the palm tree. The 
departure of the slaves had relieved him from his fears. He went to work to scratch up 
the earth, and so well employed his hands and feet upon the spot, that he soon came down 
to the chest, but he found it fastened by a large padlock. He was much mortified at 
finding a new obstacle to prevent him from satisfying his curiosity. Still he would not 
give the matter up, and the light now beginning to dawn, showed him several large flints 
which were lying about in the burying-ground. He took up one of these, and with it he 
forced open the padlock without much difficulty. Then, full of impatience, he opened 
the chest. Instead of finding money in it, as he had expected, Ganem was inexpressibly 
surprised when he beheld a young lady of extraordinary beauty. Her fresh colour, and 
the beautiful bloom on her cheeks, and still more her soft and regular breathing, satisfied 
him that she was alive ; but, supposing her to have been only asleep, he could not under- 
stand the reason of her not waking at the noise he had made in forcing the padlock. She 
was magnificently dressed; her bracelets and ear-rings were of diamonds, and her neck- 
lace of the largest and finest pearls. Therefore he could not for a moment doubt but that 
she was one of the first ladies of the court. At the sight of this charming lady Ganem 
not only felt all that compassion and desire of relieving distress which is natural to man, 
but a stronger feeling came upon him, which he did not then well understand, and which 
led him to do everything in his power to assist this beautiful young creature. 

‘« His first care was to shut the door of the burying-ground, which the slaves had left 
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open. He then returned to the lady, took her in his arms, and lifting her out of the 
chest, laid her upon the earth he had just removed. Released from her confined situation 
and exposed to the open air, the lady began to sneeze, and a slight effort she made in 
turning her head caused a liquid to flow from her mouth, which seemed to have been 
given to stupify her; then half opening her eyes and rubbing them, she exclaimed, with- 
out seeing Ganem, in a voice which delighted him by its clear sweetness: ‘ Zohorob 
Bostan, Schagrom Marglan, Cassabos Souccar, Nouronnihar, Nagmatos Sohi, Nouzhetos 
Zaman, speak, where are you?’ She was pronouncing the names of the female slaves 
who usually attended her. She continued to call them, and was much astonished that no 
one answered. At last she opened her eyes; and finding herself in a burying-ground 
she was much alarmed. ‘What,’ cried she, in a louder tone of voice, ‘are the dead come 
to life? Is the day of judgment come? What strange transformation do I behold siuce 
last night ! ’ 

“Ganem was unwilling to leave the lady any longer in a state of suspense. He 
immediately presented himself before her, with all possible respect and politeness. ‘O 
lady,’ said he, ‘I can but faintly express the happiness I feel at the accident which, by 
bringing me here, has enabled me to do you a service; permit me to offer you that 
further assistance which in your present condition you must still need.’ 

“To inspire the lady with confidence, Ganem immediately told her who he was and 
by what accident he had come into the burying-ground. He afterwards gave her an 
account of the coming of the three slaves, and of the manner in whi: they had buried 
the chest. The lady, who had covered her face with a veil as soon as Ganem appeared 
before her, was very deeply affected when she learned the extent of her obligation to 
him. ‘I thank Heaven,’ said she, ‘for having sent a worthy person like yourself to 
deliver me from death. But since you have begun this charitable work, I conjure you 
not to leave it unfinished. Go, I beseech you, to the town and find a muleteer who will 
convey me in this chest on a mule to your house; for were I to go with you on foot, my 
dress, which is different from that usually worn. in the city, would attract attention, and 
might occasion my being followed, and it is very important that this should be avoided. 
When we are safe in your house you shall hear my whole history : in the meantime be 
assured you have not conferred your favours on an ungrateful person.’ 

“ Before he. quitted the lady the young merchant drew the chest from the hole in 
which it had been left and filled up the cavity with the earth ; he then replaced the lady 
in the chest, which he shut in such a manner as to make it appear as if the padlock had 
not been forced. But for the safety of the occupant he avoided shutting the chest so 
close as to prevent all admission of air. Then he left the burying-ground, closing the 
door after him, and finding the city gates open he had soon an opportunity of obtaining 
the services of a muleteer. He returned to the burying-ground with all despatch, and. 
helped the muleteer to place the chest across his mule; and to remove any suspicion the 
man might entertain, told him that he had arrived late in the night with another 
muleteer, who being in haste to return, had left the chest in the burying-ground. 

‘« Ganem, who since his arrival at Bagdad had been entirely engrossed by his business, 
had never yet known the force of love. He'now felt its power for the first time. It 
was impossible to see the young lady without admiring her, and the agitation he 
experienced whilst he followed the muleteer at a distance, and his fear lest some accident 
should deprive him of his prize, led him to suspect the real cause of the strange 
sensations he felt. Great was his joy on reaching home to see the chest safely deposited 
there. He sent away the muleteer, and having ordered one of his slaves to fasten the 
door that led to the street, opened the chest and helped the lady out of it. Then he 
offered her his hand to conduct her to his apartment, lamenting the sufferings she must 
have endured in her close imprisonment. ‘I am well recompensed,’ said she to him, 
‘for all I have suffered by the kindness you have shown me, and by the pleasure I feel at 
finding myself now in safety.’ 

“The apartment of Ganem, although richly furnished, attracted the attention of the 
lady less than did the fine figure and handsome countenance of her deliverer, whose 
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| politeness and engaging manners inspired her with the most lively gratitude. She sat 
down on a sofa; and to give the merchant some proof that she was not insensible to, 

or ungrateful for, the important service he had rendered her, took off her veil. Ganem (() 
| on his part was fully impressed with the favour conferred on him by so charming a | 


——> 
——, 


woman in appearing with her face uncovered; and his admiration for her grew into a 

(\} violent passion, Whatever service he had rendered her, he thought himself amply () 
rewarded by so great an indulgence. 

| “The lady gucssed Ganem’s sentiments, and was not alarmed by them, for his 

behaviour was perfectly respectful. Supposing that she must wish to eat, and not 

( choosing to rely on any one to provide for so lovely a guest, he went out himself, followed _ [() 

| by a slave, to order a sumptuous repast from a neighbouring tavern. From thence he 

went to a fruiterer’s shop where he selected the fincst and choicest fruits. He provided 

(}|_ also some excellent winc, and some of the kind of bread which is eaten in the palace of (| 

| the caliph. 


“ As soon as he returned home, he with his own hands arranged the fruit he had 

bought in a pyramidal form, and presented it himself to the lady in a dish of beautiful 
) porcelain : ‘O beautiful lady,’ said he, ‘whilst you are waiting for a more complete and __[(}} 
more suitable repast, let me entreat you to take some of this fruit.’ He wished to show 
his respect, and therefore remained standing; but the lady assured him she would not 
touch a morsel unless he would sit down and partake with her. He obeyed. Whilst 
they were eating the fruit, Ganem, remarking that the lady’s veil which she had placed ) 
near hcr on the sofa, was embroidered at the edge with letters of gold, asked to look at 
it. The lady took up the veil immediately, and holding it towards him, asked if he could 
read. ‘ Fair lady,’ replied he, with an air of*modesty, ‘a merchant would ill transact () 
his commercial affairs if he did not at least know how to read and write.’ ‘Then,’ said 
the lady, ‘read the words which are written upon this veil: they will give me an | 
opportunity to relate my story to you.’ : 

“Ganem took the veil and read the following words: ‘I aM THINE AND THOU ART 
MINE, O DESCENDANT OF THE UNCLE OF THE PROPHET!’ This descendant of the uncle 
of the prophet was the caliph Haroun Alraschid, the reigning monarch at that time, who (| 
was descended from Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet. 
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4) as it was thought necessary to teach me; and these acquirements, joined to a little 48 
ig beauty, gained me the friendship of the caliph, who gave me a private apartment near his 


[j own. The prince lavished upon me other marks of favour. He appointed twenty 
women, and as many eunuchs, to attend me; and from time to time has made me such ut 
| considerable presents that I am become richer than any queen in the world. You will ji" 
readily imagine that Zoveide, the wife and relative of the caliph, could not behold my 
good fortune without jealousy. The truth is, that although Haroun Alraschid pays 
her all imaginable attention, she has sought every possible opportunity to effect my 
destruction.’ : 

“¢T had many times successfully evaded her snares. But this last effort of her 
jealousy conquered me, and but for you I should have been at this moment the prey of 
an inevitable death. I have no doubt that she suborned one of my slaves to give me in 
my lemonade last night a certain drug, which produced complete insensibility ; and this 
made it easy for my captors to dispose of me. This insensibility is indeed sometimes so 
deep that for seven or eight hours nothing can dispel it. I have the greater reason to 
entertain this opinion, as my sleep is naturally very light, and I wake at the slightest 
noise.’ 

“Tn order to execute her wicked design, Zobeidé has taken advantage of the absence 
of the caliph, who set out a few days since to put himself at the head of his troops, in 
order to punish the audacity of some neighbouring kings, who are in league together to 
make war upon him. But for this circumstance my rival, exasperated as she is, would 
not have ventured to attempt my life. By what arts she intends to keep the affair con-  }} 
cealed from the caliph I cannot discover ; but you see that it is of the utmost impostance 
that you should not betray the place of my abode, as my life depends upon your secrecy. {} 
If my residence here were known, I should not be in safety a moment whilst the caliph ff 
is absent from Bagdad. Indecd you are yourself interested in concealing my adventure; 
for if Zobeidé were to know the obligation I am under to you, she would certainly 
punish you for having preserved me.’ 

“© At the return of the caliph I shall have less occasion to be cautious. I shall 
manage to inform him of all that has occurred, and I am convinced he will be still more 
earnest than myself to reward a service which restores me to his love.’ 

“When the beautiful favourite of Haroun Alraschid had ceased to speak, Ganem 
replicd in the following words: ‘ Beautiful lady, I return you a thousand thanks for 
having given me the information I was bold enough to request; and I beg you will be- 
lieve that you are here in perfect safety. The sentiments with which you have inspired me 
will insure my discretion. As for my slaves I confess their secrecy is not to be trusted. They 
might fail in the fidelity they owe me if they knew by what accident, and in what place, 
I had the happiness of meeting with you. But it 1s impossible for them to guess the t 
truth, and I will even venture to assure you that they will not have the smallest curiosity }}\4 
to learn the particulars of the affair. It is so usual for young men to search for beautiful 7") 
slaves that they will not be at all surprised to sce you here, as they will naturally con- { 
jecture that you are one whom I have just bought. They will think, too, that I may have fe 
my reasons for bringing you here in a secret and hidden manner. Therefore, set your Bi 
mind at case on this subject, and be assured that you shall be treated with all the respect 
due to the favourite of so great a monarch as Haroun Alraschid. But whatever greatness 
may surround you, permit me to declare to you, adorable lady, that nothing will ever f} 
make me revoke the offering I have made you of my heart. I also know, nor shall I 
ever forget, that what belongs to the master is forbidden to the slave; but-I loved you 
before I knew that your faith was pledged to the caliph. It is entirely beyond my power 
to conquer a passion, which, though still in its infancy, has all the strength of love 
fortified by long continuance. I wish that your august, too happy lover, may frustrate 
the malignity of Zobeidé, by recalling you to his presence: and when you are restored 
to his society may you sometimes think of the unfortunate Ganem, who is your admirer 
equally with the caliph. Powerful as this prince is, if you are sensible to tenderness 
alone, not even he, I think, will be able wholly to efface me from your memory. He 
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Nd cannot love you with an ardour greater than mine, and never shall I cease to adore you, nt 
hi] to whatever part of the world I may go to bewail my loss, and die.’ x 
wt ‘“‘Fetnab could not avoid perceiving that Ganem was agitated by the most violent yf 
+} grief, nor could she avoid feeling pity for his distress; but, aware of the embarrassment x 
1 that the continuance of such a conversation must produce, and which might lead her i 
JM insensibly to betray the inclination she felt towards him, she hastily rejoined, ‘I see i 
Ni] that this conversation gives you pain; let us not continue it; and allow me to express x 
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the infinite obligations I feel towards you. I have, indeed, no words to paint my grati- 
tude, when I reflect that without your succour I should probably at this moment have 
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NI] been among the dead.’ ny 
NT “ Fortunately for both of them some one now knocked at the door. Ganem rose {lf 
Ri}, to see who it might be, and found one of his slaves, who came to announce the arrival 
Ni} of the master of the tavern to him. For greater security Ganem had prevented hi {ff 
Nt slaves from entering the apartment where Fetnab was. He now went out to bring i 
| in what he had previously ordered at the tavern, and served it himself to his beautiful ‘ 
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guest who, in her own mind, was delighted with the attention the ardent young man | 
¥/4 paid her. 
9 pave After the repast was finished, Ganem took all the things away in the same careful j\# 
K\¥ manner; and having given them to his slaves, who remained at the door, he said to | 
i\\| Fetnab, ‘ O lady, you will now, perhaps, be glad to take some repose. I will leave you; {4 
‘| and when you have rested yourself, you will find me ready to receive your commands.’ | 
(| As soon as he had said this, he went out and bought two female slaves. He also ‘ 
| purchased some very fine linen, and everything necessary for a toilet worthy of the K 
')! favourite of the caliph. He brought the slaves home with him, and presented them to | 
Fetnab, saying, ‘ A person like you, lady, must have occasion for at least two slaves to | 
wait upon her: permit me to offer you these.’ 
“ Fetnab was charmed with Ganem’s attention, and replied: ‘O my lord, I see you } 
are not a man to do things imperfectly. You increase my obligations to you by your 
manner of conferring them ;—but I hope I shall not die without giving you proofs of my {| 
gratitude; and I pray that Heaven may soon place me in a situation to acknowledge all | 
your generosity towards me.’ r 
“When the slaves had retired to an adjoining apartment, into which the young mer- /(4 
chant sent them, Ganem sat down upon the same sofa with Fetnab, but at some distance |} 
from her, to show his respect. He again turned the conversation upon his passion; and 
said some very affecting things upon the invincible obstacles which deprived him of all 
hope. ‘I dare not even flatter myself,’ said he, ‘that my tenderness may excite any 
favourable emotion in a heart like yours, which belongs to the most powerful prince in 
the world. Alas! it would be some consolation in my wretchedness, if I could flatter 
myself that you did not look with indifference upon the madness of my love.’ ‘My 
lord!’ replied Fetnab. ‘ Alas, lady,’ interrupted Ganem, ‘it is the second time you 
have treated me with a degree of ceremony to which I have no title. The presence of {\§ 
the female slaves prevented me from saying what I wished on the former occasion ; but 
now, I conjure you, do not treat me with a respect to which I have no claim. Command 
me, as your slave, I beseech you: I am your slave, and never shall be anything more.’ 
“ No, no,’ interrupted Fetnab, in her turn, ‘I can never think of treating a man | 
who has saved my life othcrwise than with respect. I should be very ungrateful if I said 
or did anything that would imply forgetfulness of your claims. Let me follow the } 
dictates of my gratitude, and do not require, as the price of your services, that I should | 
treat you with incivility; for I can never consent todo so. Iam too much impressed 
with your respectful conduct to abuse the liberty you give me; and I will confess to you, (4 
that I cannot look with an eye of indifference on the attentions you have shown me. It [} 
is impossible for me to say more: you know the reasons which condemn me to silence.’ _b)¥ 
‘“Ganem was delighted with this declaration. He even wept for joy ; and, unable to 4 
find terms sufficiently strong to express his thanks to Fetnab, merely observed, that if ‘\f 
she knew what was due from her to the caliph, he on his part was not ignorant that 
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in the room she already occupied, where the female slaves he had purchased soon came 


j to wait upon her. 


“In this manner Ganem and Fetnab lived together for several days. The young 
merchant never left his house but when he was called away by business of the greatest 


| importance ; and then he chose those times when the lady took her repose, for he could 
7 not bear to lose a single moment that he was permitted to pass in her company. He 
4 thought of nothing but his dear Fetnab; and she, prompted by inclination as well as 
| gratitude, could not help at length confessing that her affection for him was not less than 
| what he professed for her. At the same time, much as they were enamoured of each 
1 other, their respect for the caliph was sufficiently strong to keep them within due bounds ; 
| though this restraint certainly served to increase their passion. 


“Whilst Fetnab, snatched as it were from the jaws of death, passed her time so 


{ agreeably with Ganem, Zobeidé was by no means free from disquictude in the palace of 


Haroun Alraschid. 

“Soon after the three slaves, the ministers of her vengeance, had taken away the 
chest, ignorant of what it contained, and, like people accustomed to execute blindly the 
command of a superior, not even desirous of learning, she became a prey to the most 


| distressing anxiety. A thousand importunate reflections disturbed her repose. She 


| could not for a moment enjoy the sweets of sleep: her nights were passed in the endea- 


vour to devise means of concealing her crime. ‘My lord the caliph,’ said she, ‘ loves 
Fetnab more than he has ever loved any of his favourites. What shall I say when, at 
his return, he asks for her?’ Several stratagems occurred to her mind, but she was 
satisfied with none of them: some difficulty always presented itself, and she knew not on 
what to determine. She had about her an old attendant who had brought her up from 
her earliest infancy, whom she ordered to come to her at daybreak ; and after confiding 


ji) her secret to her she said: ‘My good mother, you have always assisted me with your 


4 excellent advice: if ever I required it I do so now, when my troubled mind secks for 
4 something to calm its agitation, and when some explanation must be devised to satisfy 
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in the city, who will not know for what purpose it is required. Do you, O my mistress, 
order the woman who gave Fetnab her lemonade last night to tell her companions that 
she has just found her mistress dead in her bed; and, in order that they may lament 
Fetnab without wishing to go into her chamber, let her add that she has informed you 
of the calamity, and that you have already given orders to Mesrour for the favourite’s 
interment.’ 

‘* As soon as the old lady ceased speaking, Zobeidé took a fine diamond ring from her 
casket, and, putting it upon her nurse’s finger, embraced her in a transport of joy, 
saying, ‘Ah, my good mother, how much I am indebted to you! I should never have 
thought of so ingenious an expedient. It cannot fail of success, and I feel my tran- 
quillity already returning. I rely upon you for providing the wooden image; and I will 
go and give orders about the rest.’ ; 

“The image was prepared with all the diligence Zobeidé could desire, and carried by 
the old lady herself into the apartment of Fetnab, where it was attired like a corpse and 
placed in the coffin; then Mesrour, who was himself deceived, ordered the coffin and 
the figure representing Fetnab to be carried away, and buried with the customary cere- 
monies in the place which Zobeidé had appointed. The procession started amidst the 
tears and lamentations of the favourite’s women, who were strongly incited to a great 
display of grief by the example of the slave who had given Fetnab the lemonade. 

“On the same day Zobeidé sent for the architect of the palace and various mansions 
belonging to the caliph ; and, in pursuance of the orders she gave him, the mausoleum 
was very soon finished. A priucess so powertul as the wife of a monarch whose rule 
extends from the setting to the rising sun, is obeyed with unusual alacrity, and her 
orders are executed rapidly. Zobeidé also, with her whole court, were soon clad in 
mourning, a circumstance which immediately caused the report of Fetnab’s death to be 
spread abroad, so that the news was quickly known throughout the whole city. 

‘*Ganem was one of the last to hear of it; for he scarcely ever went from home. 
At last, however, the report reached even him. ‘O tady,’ said he to the beautiful 
favourite of the caliph, ‘ your death is generally believed in Bagdad; and I do not doubt 
but Zobeidé is perfectly sure that the belief is well founded. I thank Heaven, however, 
for being the cause and happy witness of your existence. Would to Heaven that, 
taking advantage of this false report, you could be persuaded to unite your fate with 


mine; and, flying with me far from hence, to reign the sole possessor of my heart! | 
But whither does any transport hurry me? I forget that you are born to be the delight | 


of the most powerful prince on earth, and that Haroun Alraschid alone i8 worthy of you. 
Thus, even if you would consent to resign him for me—if you would even join your fate 
to mine—ought I to consent to it? No! it would still be my duty to keep constantly in 
remembrance that what belongs to the master is forbidden to the slave.’ 

“The amiable Fetnab, though far from inditterent to the tender emotions which he 
manifested, had sufficient command over herself to conceal what she felt in return. ‘O 
my lord,’ said she, ‘ we cannot hinder the present success of Zobeidé. I am not surprised 
at the artifice she has made use of to conceal her crime ; but let her do what she will, I 
flatter myself her triumph will be but short, and disgrace will quickly follow. The caliph 
will ere long return, and we shall find means privately to inform him of all that has 
passed. In the meantime let us take greater precautions than ever to prevent her from 
suspecting that I am still alive. I have already told you what would be the consequences 
if she discovered my retreat.’ 

“« At the end of three months the caliph returned to Bagdad, covered with glory and 
victorious over all his enemies. He entered his palace, impatient to return to Fetnab, 
and lay his laurels at her feet. How great was his astonishment at seeing all his officers 
clothed in black! He shuddered involuntarily at the sight, and his heart miagave him 
when he reached the apartment of Zobeidé, and perceived that the princess and her 
whole train of women were in deep mourning. He instantly and anxiously asked the 
reason of these signs of mourning. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ answered Zobeide, 
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taken care to have her obsequies performed with suitable magnificence. I have causcd 
a marble mausoleum to be erected at the place where she lies buried. I will conduct 
you thither if you wish to see it.’ 

“The caliph did not choose to give Zobcidé the trouble, and was satisfied with the 
attendance of Mesrour. He proceeded to the place immediately without changing his 
dress. . When he saw the. effigy covered with black cloth, the tapers burning round it, 
and the magnificence of the monument, he was astonished that Zobeidé should have 
performed the obsequies of her rival with so much pomp; and as he was naturally 
suspicious began to doubt the reality of this apparent generosity, and to think it possible 
that his favourite might not be really dead; but that Zobeidé, taking advantage of his 
long absence, might have driven her from the palace, and have caused her to be con- 
veyed to so great a distance that she should never be heard of more. He suspected 
Sean worse; for he did not believe Zobeidé wicked enough to attempt the life of his 

avourite. 

“ In order to assure himself of the truth, the caliph ordered the effigy to be taken 
down, the grave to be opencd, and the coffin uncovered in his presence ; but when he saw 
the linen which enveloped the piece of wood he did not dare to proceed further. The 
pious caliph feared to offend against the laws of religion if he permitted the body of the 
deceased to be touched ; and this devout scruple prevailed over both curiosity and love. 
He no longer doubted the death of Fetnab. He ordered that the coffin should be again 
closed, the grave filled up, and the effigy replaced in its former position, 


“Thinking it necessary to pay some tribute of respect at the tomb of his favourite, | 


the caliph sent for the ministers of religion, those of the palace, and the readcrs of the 
Koran ; and during the time which elapsed while they were assembling, he remained 


iu the mausoleum, bedewing with his tears the earth which covered the image of his js } 
mistress. When the ministers arrived he placed himself at the head of the effigy, and | 
they ranging themselves around it recited long pravers, after which several chapters of ‘ 


the Koran were read. 


“The same ceremony was performed every day for a month, both morning and | 
evening, and always in the presence of the caliph, of the grand vizier Giafar, and of the 


principal officers of the court, who were all in mourning like the caliph himself. During 
the whole time he never ccascd to honour with his tears the memory of Fetnab ; nor 
could he be prevailed upon to transact any business whatever. 

“On the last day of the month the prayers and reading of the Koran continued from 


morning till daybreak on the following day; the whole series of ceremonies being now (4 


finished every one returned to his own house. Haroun Alraschid, fatigued by his long 


vigils, went to rest himself in his apartment, and fell asleep upon a sofa between two of 
the ladies of his palace, one of whom sat at his feet and the other at his head. These {)} 
ladies were employed in working embroidery and kept the most profound silence during | 


his sleep. 


“The attendant who sat at his head, and who was called Nouronnihar, perceiving i i 
the caliph to be asleep, said in a low voice to the other lady, ‘ Nagmatos Sohi,’ for that ‘2 


was the name of the second, ‘there is great news. The Commander of the Faithful, 


our dear lord and master, will be delighted when he wakes, to learn what I have ;)¥ 
to communicate. Fetnab is not dead, she is in perfect health.’ ‘O Heavens,’ cried \\¥ 
Nagmatos Sohi, ‘is it possible that the beautiful, the charming, the incomparable ((4 


Fetnab can be still alive ?’ 


“ Nagmatos Sohi spoke these words with so much vivacity, and in so loud a voice { 


that the caliph awoke. He enquired why his sleep had been interrupted. ‘Ah, my 
Jord,’ replied Nagmatos Sohi, ‘ pardon my indiscretion ; I could not hear without 
emotion that Fetnab still lives. The wonderful news inspired me with a transport I 
could not restrain.’ ‘What then is become of her,’ said the caliph, ‘if it be true that 
she is not dead?’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Nouronnihar, ‘I received 
this evening from a person unknown a note without any signature, but evidently in the 


handwriting of Fetnab, who relates her misfortune and desires me to inform you of | 
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it. I delayed executing my commission till you had taken some moments of repose, 


((| knowing how necessary it must be to you after so much fatigue; and’ 


‘ Give 
me, give me the note,’ interrupted the caliph, with great eagerness, ‘ your delay was 
very ill-judged.’ : 

“ Nouronnihar immediately presented the note to Haroun Alraschid who opened it with 
extreme impatience. F¥ctnab had detailed at length all that had happened to her, but had 
dwelt a little too much on the attentions she had received from Ganem. The caliph, 


(| naturally of a jealous disposition, instead of being softened by a consideration of the hard- 
74; ships his favourite had experienced from the cruelty of Zobeidé, was only sensible to the 


infidelity of which he imagined her to have been guilty. ‘What!’ said he, when he 


MY had perused the note, ‘ perfidious wretch! after having lived four months with a young 
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merchant, has she the effrontery to boast of his attentions to her? It is thirty days 


«| since I returned to Bagdad, and she has never troubled herself to let me hear of her till 
K(), now! Ungrateful creature! whilst I was consuming whole days in lamenting her, she 
| passed them in betraying me. I will instantly revenge myself on the faithless wretch, 


and on the presumptuous youth who has dared to injure me.’ The prince rose as he 
spoke these words, and proceeded towards a large hall where he was accustomed to show 


{| himself, and to give audience to the great men of court. The door of the hall was open, 


and the courtiers who were waiting for his appearance entered. The grand vizier Giafar 
approached, and prostrated himself before the throne on which the caliph was seated. 
He then rose and stood before his master, who said in a tone which demanded prompt 
obedience, ‘Giafar, your diligence is required in the execution of an important com- 
mission with which I am going to entrust you. Take with you four hundred of my 
guards. Enquire out the residence ‘of a merchant of Damascus called Ganem, the son 


\(| of Abou Aibou ; when you have discovered his abode raze the house to the ground ;—but 


first, seize Ganem, and bring him hither with Fetnab my slave, who has been living with 
him these four months. I wish not only to chastise her, but to make a public example 
of the bold wretch who has with so much insolence been unmindful of the respect he 
owes to his sovereign.’ 

“The grand vizier, upon receiving this express command, made a profound obeisance 
to the caliph, putting his hand to his head to show that he would rather lose his head 
than be wanting in obedience : after this he at once withdrew to carry out the caliph’s 
directions. The first step he took was to send to the syndic of the merchants who dealt 
in foreign silks, or fine cloths, in order to ascertain the house and street in which Ganem 
lived. The officer to whom this order was given soon brought back word that for some 
months Ganem had scarcely ever made his appearance, and that the reason why he | 
remained so much at home was unknown ; and it was even doubtful whether he had not { 
quitted Bagdad. The same officer also informed Giafar of the situation of Ganem’s house, 
and told him the widow’s name of whom Ganem had hired it. 

“ On obtaining this intelligence, upon which he could rely, the minister immediately 
set off without loss of time, at the head of the soldiers whom the caliph had ordered him 


to take with him. He went to the officer of police, whom he desired to accompany }/} 


him ; then, followed by a great number of masons and carpenters, and furnished with the }) 
necessary implements, he proceeded to Ganem’s house. As it stood alone, he made the |\\ 
soldiers surround it in order to prevent the young merchant from making his escape. 


“‘ Fetnab and Ganem were just at dinner. The lady was seated near a window, which (4 


opened towards the street. Hearing a noise, she looked through the lattice, and seeing [{, 
the grand vizier approaching with his train, conjectured there was some design afoot [/} 
against Ganem and herself. She saw that her note had been received, but she had little 
expected such an answer ; she had hoped the caliph would have taken her communication 
in avery different manner. She knew not that the prince had been so long at Bagdad, { 
and therefore, though aware of his tendency to jealousy, had felt no apprehension on that { 

account. Still the sight of the grand vizier and his soldiers made her tremble, not, indeed, (4 
for herself, but for Ganem. She felt quite sure that she should be able to justify herself 
provided the caliph would consent to hear her. With regard to Ganem, whom she loved 
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14 less through gratitude than from inclination, she foresaw that his irritated rival would 
| probably demand to see him, and then condemn him to death, in anger at his youth and §)j 


(4 was so terrified at the sight that he stood motionless, unable to utter a single word. 


¥ the chimney. Then place one of these dishes upon your head, and they will take you for 
| the house is, say without hesitation that he is at home.’ ‘ Alas, beautiful lady,’ said | 


4, to become of you?’ ‘Do not distress yourself about me,’ replied the lady, ‘I shall take | 


wea 
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handsome person. Full of this idea, she turned towards the young merchant, and said: } 
‘Ah, Ganem, we are ruined! They are come in search of us.’ Ganem immediately 
looked through the lattice, and was extremely alarmed when he perceived the caliph’s 
guards with drawn swords, and the grand vizier with the police offiter at their head. He 


*O Ganem,’ said the favourite, ‘there is no time to be lost. If you love me you will at t 
once put on the dress of one of your slaves, and rub your face and arms with soot from 


the servant from the tavern, and willlet you pass. If you are asked where the master of 
Ganem, less alarmed for himself than for Fetnab, ‘ you are thinking only of me; what is ; 
care of myself. With regard to your property in this house, I will provide for its safety, 


and it will all, I hope, be faithfully restored to vou when the caliph’s anger shall have sub- | 
sided ; but let me entreat you to escape from its first violence. The orders which Haroun £/} 


| so much afflicted that he knew not on what to determine. He would have suffered him- 


self to be taken by the caliph’s soldiers, had not Fetnab eagerly pressed him to disguise 
himself. He gave way to her entreaties, put ona slave’s dress, and besmeared himself }' 
with soot. He was barely in time; for a Fnocking was presently heard at the door. All (4 


\(4 Alraschid gives in the first moments of his rage are always fatal.’ The young merchant was | ) 


| that the two friends could do was to take one tender embrace before they parted, for they 


were too deeply moved to utter a syllaple. Thus théy took leave of each other. Ganem |) 
went out with the dishes upon his head, and being really taken for the servant of the iy) 
tavern, was allowed to pass without molestation. The grand vizier, who met him first, 4\q 
made way for him, not having the most distant idea that this was the very person whom }<6> 
he was seeking. The guards who were behind the grand vizier drew back in the same {({ 
manner, and thus favoured Ganem’s escape. He reached one of the gates of the town }(4 
with all possible despatch, and passed through it without a moment’s delay. y 
“Whilst by this stratagem Ganem was flying from the pursuit of the grand vizier, that } 
minister entered the apartment of Fetnab, whom he found seated on a sofa. The room 
was filled with a great number of chests containing goods belonging to Ganem, and ' 
money which he had made by the sale of his merchandise. Kk 
* As soon as Fetnab saw the grand vizier enter, she prostrated herself with her face to (4 
the ground, and remained in that posture like one who was prepared to receive the stroke }Jj 
of death. ‘My lord,’ she said, “Iam ready to submit to the sentence that the Com- 4)§ 
mander of the Faithful has pronounced against me; you have only to declare it.’ ‘Olady,’ ,\¥ 
replicd Giafar, also prostrating himself till she had risen, ‘ Allah forbid that any one 
should dare to touch you with unauthorised hands. I have no design to give you the least M4 
cause of displeasure. My orders are simply to request that you will come with me to the ‘ 
palace, and I am to conduct you thither, with the merchant who inhabits this house.’ ¢ 
‘ My lord,’ replied the favourite, rising, ‘let us depart ; I am ready to attend you. With | ! 
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regard to the young merchant to whom I owe my life he isnot here. He departed nearly 
a month ago for Damascus, whither his affairs called him; and has left me the care of the | 
chests you see till his return. I beseech you to permit them to be carried to the palace, 


and to give orders that they may be put in a place of safety, as I am very desirous to keep )}3 

the promise I made him, and to take all possible care of them. iy 
“¢ You shall be obeyed, lady,’ replied Giafar ; and he immediately sent for some porters &, 

who took up the chests, and carried them to Mesrour. \\ 
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he made the most diligent scrutiny. He therefore sent to inform the grand vizier of his 
ill success, before that minister reached the palace. ‘Tell me,’ said Haroun Alraschid, 
when he saw the vizier enter his cabinet, ‘ have you executed my orders?’ ‘ Yes, O 
Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Giafar; ‘ the house which Ganem inhabited is totally 
demolished, and I bring with me your favourite Fetnab: she is at the door of your apart- 
ment, and will enter when you command her to appear. The young merchant could 
nowhere be found, though the most diligent search was made for him. Fctnab asserts 
that he has been gone to Damascus nearly a month.’ 

“Never did rage equal the anger of the caliph when he heard that Ganem had made 
his escape. With regard to his favourite, persuaded as he was that she had been unfaithful 
to him, he would neither see nor communicate with her. ‘ Mesrour,’ said he, to the chief 
of the eunuchs, who was present, ‘ take the ungrateful, perfidious Fetnab, and shut her up 
in the dark tower.’ This tower was within the walls of the palace, and was gencrally 
used as a prison for those favourites who had offended the caliph. 

“‘ Mesrour was accustomed to execute the orders of his master, however violent they 
might be, without question or reply ; but he obeyed this command with regret. He ex- 
pressed his sorrow to Fetnab, who was the more disconcerted at this turn of affairs, as she 
had persuaded herself that the caliph would not refuse to speak with her. But there was 
now no way of escape from her melancholy fate. She followed Mesrour, who shut her up 
in the dark tower, and there left her. 

“Inthe meantime the enraged caliph dismissed his grand vizier; and, blinded by his 
own fury, wrote with his own hand the following letter to the King of Syria, who was his 
cousin, and tributary to him:— 


«eTire Catien Haroun ALrascuip To MonamMep Zrvepi, Kine or Syria. 


“¢O Cousin, this letter is to inform you that a merchant of Damascus, called Ganem, 
the son of Abou Aibou, has seduced Fetnab, the most beautiful of my slaves, and has 
since fied. It is my desire that upon the receipt of this you cause strict search to be made 
for the above Ganem, and that you have him put into safe custody. As soon as he is in 
your power I desire that he may be loaded with irons, and for three successive days let him 
receive fifty lashes. Then cause him to be led through all the quarters of the city, pre- 
ceded by a crier, who shall proclaim these words : “ Behold the very lightest punishment 
which the Commander of the Faithful inflicts on the man who insults his sovereign, and 
seduces one of his monarch’s slaves.”’? After that you shall send him to me, under a 
strong guard. But this is not all; I desirc that you give up Ganem’s house to be razed 
to the ground, and as soon as it is destroyed, let the materials be carried without the 
town, and scattered in the open fields. Moreover, if he has a father, mother, sisters, wives, 
daughters, or any other relations, let them be completely stripped, and in this state exposed 
in the town for three days, with the penalty of death to any who shall give them shelter. 
And let there be no delay in the execution of my commands. 


“« ¢ Haroun ALRASCHID.’ 


* As soon as he had written this letter, the caliph delivered it to a courier, whom he 
ordered to use all possible dispatch, and to take some pigeons with him, that the caliph 
might receive, in the quickest manner possible, the information he wished to obtain from 
Mohammed Zinebi. 

“There are pigeons in Bagdad which have the peculiar property of returning to that 
city, more particularly when they have young ones, however distant the place may be 
from which they are let loose. The way in which they are made use of is by tying a 
letter under the wing of the bird; and in this manner intelligence is very soon conveyed 
from the place whence the bird is set free. 

“The caliph’s messenger travelled night and day, to gratify the impatience of his 
master. When he arrived at Damascus, he proceeded immediately to the palace of King 
Zirebi, who, seated on his throne, received the letter of the caliph. The courier pre- 
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sented it to the king, who instantly took it, and immediately recognising the hand, rose 
from his seat as a proof or his respect, kissing the letter, and putting it to his head, to 
show that he was ready to execute, with all submission, whatever orders it might contain, 
He thereupon opened and 1ead it; after which he descended from his throne, and 
mounted his horse without delay, ordering the principal officers of his household to 
attend him. He also sent for the chief officer of the police; and, followed by his whole 
guard, proceeded to Ganem’s house. : 

“During the whole time that the young merchant had been absent from Damascus 
his mother had not received any letter from him, though the merchants whom he accom- 
panied to Bagdad had returned in safety. They all told her that they had left him in 
perfect health ; but as he did not come home, and neglected to send her any direct infor- 
mation, the affectionate mother was induced to believe that her son was dead. She was 
so thoroughly convinced of this, that she wore mourning for him, and lamented him as 
sincerely as if she had seen him die, and had herself closed his eyes. No mother ever 
showed more heartfelt grief; and, far from seeking consolation, she took a melancholy 
pleasure in indulging her affliction. She caused a dome to be erected in the court 
belonging to her house. Under this dome she placed a statue of her son, and with her 
own hands covered it with black cloth. In this building she passed whole days and 
nights, lamenting her son in the same manner as if his body had been buried there; the 
beautiful Alcolomb, her daughter, the companion of her grief, mingling her tears with 
those of the afflicted mother. 

“They had already passed some time in this melancholy state, pitied by the whole 
neighbourhood, who heard their lamentable cries and exclamations of sorrow, when King 
Mohammed Zinebi came, and knocked at the door. <A female slave opened it, where- 
upon he hastily entered, asking for Ganem, the son of Abou Aibou. 

“ As the slave had never seen the king, she concluded from his numerous suite that 
he was one of the principal officers of Damascus. ‘O my lord,’ said she, ‘Ganem, 
whom you inquire for, is dead. My mistress, his mother, is now at his tomb, which you 
see before you, lamenting his loss.’ Without paying attention to the words of the slave, 
the king ordered his guards to make strict search for Ganem throughout the house. He 
afterwards himself proceeded towards the tomb, where he beheld the mother and daughter 
bathed in tears, seated upon a common mat near the figure which represented Ganem. 
As soon as they perceived a man at the door of the building, the mourning women 
covered themselves with their veils. But the mother, who recognised the king, imme- 
diately rose, and ran to throw herself at his feet. ‘ Worthy lady,’ said the prince to her, 
‘I seek your son Ganem; is he here?’ ‘ Alas, great king,’ cried she, ‘he has been long 
dead. Would to Heaven I had been permitted to perform the last offices for him with 
my own hands—that I had been allowed the consolation of depositing his bones within 
this tomb! Oh, my son, my beloved son!’ She would have said more, but her grief 
was so violent that it choked her utterance. 

“ King Zinebi was affected at her distress; for he was a prince of a mild disposition, 
and very compassionate towards the suffering and unhappy. ‘If Ganem alone is guilty,’ 
said he to himself, ‘ why punish his mother and sister, who are innocent? Cruel Haroun 
Alraschid, how much you distress me by making me the minister of your vengeance, 
and obliging me to injure those who have never offended you!’ 

‘* The guards, whom the king had sent to seek for Ganem, now came to inform their 
master that their search had been fruitless. He quite expected this report ; for the tears 
of the two women would not permit him to entertain a doubt of the truth of their 
report. He was miserable at finding himself reduced to the necessity of executing the 
caliph’s orders ; but whatever compassion he might feel, he did not dare to deceive the 
great caliph by screening them from his resentment. ‘My good lady,’ said he to 
Ganem’s mother, ‘leave this tomb; you and your daughter are not here in safety.’ 
When they came out, to preserve them from insult, he took off his robe, which was very 
large, and covered them both with it, recommending them to keep near him. Having 
thus secured their personal safety, he ordered the populace to be admitted, and the 
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pillaging of the house commenced with eagerness, and with shouts which terrified the 
mother and sister of Gancm the more, as they were perfectly ignorant of the causc of 
these proceedings. The most valuable furniture was scized, with chests full of money, 
Persian and Indian carpets, cushions covered with gold and silver stuffs, the finest porce- 
lain—in short, everything was carricd off, and nothing left but the bare walls of the 
house. It was a melancholy sight for these unhappy women to see all they posscssed 
given up to plunder, without at all knowing why they were so cruelly treated. 

“When the house had been thoroughly plundered, Mohammed ordered the police 
officer to have it utterly razed, and the tomb likewise. Whilst the men were employed 
at this work, he conducted Alcolomb and her mother to his palace. It was then that he 
doubled their grief by declaring to them the will of the caliph. ‘ Haroun Alraschid 
orders,’ said he, ‘that you shall be stripped and exposed naked before all the people 
during three days. It is with extreme repugnance that I execute this cruel and igno- 
minious sentence.’ The king uttered these words in a tone which proved how sincerely 
he felt the sorrow and compassion he expressed. Although the fear of being dethroned 
prevented him from giving way to the suggestions of pity, he nevertheless softened in 
some degrec the rigour of Haroun Alraschid’s commands, by ordering for Aleolomb and 
her mother a coarse garment made of horsehair, and without slecves. 

“The next day these unfortunate victims of the caliph’s resentment were stripped of 
their clothes, and dressed in the rough garments provided for them. Their hcad-dresses 
were also taken off, and their dishevelled hair Icft to hang loose over their shoulders. 
Alcolomb’s was of a light colour, the most beautiful huc imaginable, and reached down 
to the ground. In this state they were exposed to the gazc of the people. The police 
officer, followed by his attendants, accompanied them, and led them through the city. 
They were preceded by a cricr, who from time to time proclaimed in a loud voice: ‘ This 
is the punishment of those who draw upon themselves the indignation of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” Whilst they were thus paraded about Damascus, their arms 
and fect naked, in so strange a dress, and endeavouring to conceal their confusion by 
covering their faces with their hair, the people were melted even to tears at the affecting 
sight. 

“The women especially, looking through the lattices at these innocent sufferers, as 
they justly esteemed them, and feeling especial pity for the youth and beauty of Alco- 
lomb, made the air resound with their piteous cries, as these unresisting victims passed 
under their windows. The children, too, terrified by the lamentations, and by the sight 
which occasioned them, added their cries to the general uproar, and increased the horror 
of the scene. In short, had the enemies of the state taken possession of Damascus, put 
the people to the sword, and set fire to the place, there could not have appeared greater 
marks of consternation. . 

“Tt was almost night before this dreadful spectacle came to a conclusion. The 
mother and daughter were then brought back to the palace of the king, where they no 
sooner arrived than they fainted away, from the anguish they endured and the fatigue 
they had undergone in walking barefoot. It was a long time before they could be 
brought to themselves. The Queen of Damascus, struck with deep pity for their mis- 
fortunes, sent some of her women to comfort them with all kinds of refreshments, and 
wine to restore their strength, notwithstanding the prohibition of the caliph. 

“* The queen’s women found them still insensible, and far too much exhausted to be 
benefited by the relief which they brought them. However, by means of proper appli- 
cations they were at last recovered. The mother of Ganem immediately expressed her 
sense of their kindness. ‘ Worthy lady,’ said one of the queen’s women, ‘ your mis- 
fortunes move us very sensibly. We were greatly rejoiced when our mistress the Queen 
of Syria commissioned us to afford you all the assistance in our power. We can assure 
you that her majesty and the king her husband take great interest in your unhappy 
situation.” Ganem’s mother begged that the queen’s women would return their most 
grateful acknowledgments to that princess for her kindness to her and Alcolomb. Then, 
addressing the lady who had spoken, she added : ‘ Kind lady, the king has never told me 
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i why the Commander of the Faithful has sentenced us to suffer such cruel outrages : let Wy 
M me beseech you to inform me what crimes we have committe 2 ‘My g lady,’ \ 


x replied the queen’s attendant, ‘ your misfortunes originate with your son Ganem: he 1s wK 
hq not dead as you imagine. He is accused of having carrie off the most beloved of the Wy 
HN caliph’s favourites ; and, as he has escaped the effects of the prince’s resentment bya bh 
(| hasty flight, the punishment has fallen upon you. Every one condemns the violence of }){\ 
x the caliph, but at the same time every one fears him; and King Zinebi himself, as you jy 
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| perceive, dares not disobey his orders, through fear of his displeasure. Thus all we can 
dc is to testify our compassion, and exhort you to patience.’ “| 
« ©] know my son’s disposition,’ said the mother of Ganem; ‘1 have taken great 
ains with his education, and have always brought him up with a strong sense 0 
respect for the Commander of the Faithful. He has not committed the crime of which 
he is accused : 1 will be answerable for his innocence- But I shall no longer murmur or 
complain, since it is for him I suffer, and since 1 know that he is not dead. Ganem,’ 
d, transported by mingl ns of joy and tenderness, ‘Oh, mY dear son, 
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| is it possible you are still alive? I no longer regret the destruction of my property; and, 
( to whatever excess the caliph may carry his resentment, I can pardon all, since Heaven 
has preserved my son. It is for my daughter only that I grieve; her woes alone distress 

| me. I believe her, however, to be so good a sister, that she will easily follow my example.’ 

‘* At these words, Alcolomb, who had till then appeared unmoved, turned towards her 

(}| mother and cried fervently, throwing her arms round her neck: ‘ Yes, my dear mother, 
I will always follow your example, whatever extremities your affection for my brother 
| may lead you to endure !’ 

“ Thus, mingling their tears and sighs, mother and daughter remained for a consider- 

) able time tenderly locked in each other’s arms. In the meantime, the queen’s women, 
| who were much affected at the scene, used every persuasion to induce the mother of 
Ganem to take some refreshment. She ate a morsel only, merely to satisfy them, and 

(}| Alcolomb did the same. 

‘*It was the caliph’s order that the relatives of Ganem should be exposed three days 
successively to the people in the degraded position which has been described. Therefore 
Alcolomb and her mother appeared as a public spectacle for the second time during 

J] the whole of the next day. But things were now conducted in a very different manner. 
On this and the following day, the streets, which before had been crowded with people, 
were deserted. The merchants, indignant at the treatment which the widow and daughter 


) of Abou Aibou had received, shut up their shops, and scrupulously avoided coming out of 
their houses. The women, instead of looking through their lattices, retired to the back 
| of their houses. Not a creature was to be seen in all the squares and streets through 
which the poor persecuted women were obliged to pass; it seemed as if the town had 
}}| been abandoned by its inhabitants. 
) “On the fourth day Mohammed Zinebi, who wished faithfully to execute. the caliph’s 
| orders, although he did not approve them, sent criers into all quarters of the city to 
q{} Publish to every citizen of Damascus, and also to all foreigners of whatsoever condition, 
| that they should not presume to give shelter to the mother and sister of Ganem, or 
() ‘furnish them with a morsel of bread or a drop of water, under pain of death and of 
being afterwards thrown as food to the dogs; in a word, the whole city was prohibited 
| | ies affording them the smallest assistance, or from having any communication with 
em. 
( “ After the criers had executed the king’s commands, Zinebi further ordered that 
the mother and her daughter should be sent out of the palace, and be permitted to go 
| whichever way they chose. They no sooner appeared in the street than every one fled 
to avoid them, so strong was the impression made on the minds of the people by the 
proclamation they had heard. These unhappy women soon discovered that they were 
| shunned by all; and being ignorant of the cause of this seeming hatred, they were much 
surprised at it. Their astonishment was painfully increased when, on entering one of the 
(}} streets, they perceived among many others several of their particular friends, who, as 
soon as they appeared, fled with as much precipitation as the rest. ‘What!’ said the 
| mother of Ganem, ‘do we c the plague with us? Has the unjust and barbarous 
treatment we have received made us hateful to our fellow-citizens? Come, my child,’ 
J} continued she, ‘let us leave Damascus—let us not stay another moment in a place where 
we create horror even in our best friends.’ 
| “ Full of these melancholy thoughts these two unfortunate ladies reached one of the 
extremities of the town, and betook themselves to a miserable ruin, where they hoped 
; to find shelter for the night. Some Mussulmen, actuated by motives of charity and com- 
passion, came as soon as it was dark to bring them some provision; but they dared not 
stop a moment to console them for fear of being discovered, and punished far disobeying 
the orders of the caliph. 

“In the meantime King Zinebi had sent forth a pigeon, in order that Haroun 
Alraschid might be informed of the punctual fulfilment of his orders. He informed 
the caliph at the same time of all that had passed, and begged to be instructed in what 
way he was to proceed in regard to the mother and sister of Ganem. By the same mode of 
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conveyance he very soon received the caliph’s answer. Haroun Alraschid desired that they 
might be for ever banished from Damascus. The King of Syria immediately sent people to 
the ruin where the mother and sister of Ganem had taken refuge, with orders to conduct ) 
them three days’ journey from Damascus, and there to leave them, with strict injunctions 
never to return to that city. 

“ King Zinebi’s people performed their task ; but, less exact than their master had been () 
in executing the orders of Haroun Alraschid, they compassionately bestowed on Alcolomb 
and her mother some small pieces of money to procure them food. They also gave each | | 
of them a bag, which they put round their necks, to hold their provisions. 

“In this deplorable state the two ladies arrived at the first village from Damascus. _ |() 
The female peasants gathered round them; and as they could not help observing through 
the strangers’ disguise that they were people of condition, they asked them what had 
obliged them to travel in a dress to which they were evidently unaccustomed. Instead () 
of answering these questions they began to weep. This tended to increase the curiosity 
of the peasants, and at the same time to inspire them with compassion. The mother of 
Ganem related all that she and her daughter had suffered. The good villagers were 
moved at the recital, and endeavoured to console the sufferers, nor did they fail to |[}) 
entertain them in the best way their poverty would allow. They obliged them to take 
off their coarse garments of horsehair, which much incommoded them, and to put on | 
other clothes which they gave them. They likewise provided them with shoes. and with 
something to cover their heads in order to protect their hair. 

“ After heartily thanking the charitable peasants of this village, Alcolomb and her 
mother proceeded towards Aleppo by short journeys. They were accustomed to retire to 
the neighbourhood of the mosques or into one of those buildings towards dusk, and there _{(} 
they passed the night upon the mats, if there were any, which covered the pavement ; | | 


otherwise they lay down on the pavement itself, or lodged in one of those public places 
which are built to serve as an asylum for travellers. They were sufficiently supplied 
with food, as they often came to-places where bread, boiled rice, and other provisions 
were distributed to any traveller who asked for it. 

“They at last arrived at Aleppo; but they did not choose to stay there, and con- (| 
tinuing their way towards the Euphrates, they crossed that river and entered into 
Mesopotamia, which they penetrated as far as Moussoul. From thence, undeterred by 
their sufferings, they proceeded to Bagdad. That was the place whither all their desires () 
tended, for they hoped to meet with Ganem, although they ought not to have flattered 
themselves that he could be in the} same town in which the caliph resided; but they 
cherished the hope because they had the wish. Instead of diminishing, their affection for 
him increased, notwithstanding all their sufferings. He was generally the subject of their 
conversation ; they even made inquiry concerning him of all whom they met. 

But we must here leave Alcolomb and her mother, and return to Fetnab. 

‘That lady had been strictly confined in the dark tower from the day which proved ( 
so disastrous to her and Ganem. However disagreeable her prison might be to her, she 
was less distressed at her own sufferings than at Ganem’s. The uncertainty she felt 

| 


respecting his fate caused her the most poignant anguish. There was scarcely a moment 
in which she did not lament his sad destiny. 

~ One night when the caliph was walking alone round his palace, as was his frequent 
custom—for this prince possessed a very large share of curiosity, and sometimes became 
aware, in his noctural excursions, of things which happened in his palace, and which 
would never otherwise have come to his knowledge—one night his road led him near 
the dark tower. Thinking he heard some one speaking within, he stopped; approaching 
the door to listen, he distinctly heard these words, which Fetnab, still a prey to grief at 
the remembrance of Ganem, uttered in a voice of piercing grief: ‘O Ganem, unhappy 
Ganem! What has become of you? Whither has your unfortunate destiny led you? 
Alas! I have been the unhappy cause of your misfortunes! Why did you not rather 
leave me to perish miserably, than afford me your generous assistance? What asad 
reward have you received for all your care and respect! The Commander of the 
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Faithful, who ought to reward you, becomes your persecutor: for having alway respected 
me as consecrated to him you lose all your property, and are obliged to seek safety in 
flight. Ah, caliph! barbarous caliph! what can oe say for yourself, when you shall 
appear with Ganem before the awful tribunal of the Supreme Judge, and when the 
angels shall in your presence bear testimony to the truth? All your present power, 
before which half the earth trembles, will not in that day save you from the condemna- 
tion and punishment due to your unjust violence.’ Here Fetnab ceased to speak, for 
sighs and tears choked her utterance. 

“ What he now heard was sufficient to make the caliph reflect upon his past conduct. 
He clearly perceived that if what Fetnab said was true, she must of necessity be innocent, 
and that he had been too precipitate in the orders he had issued against Ganem and his 
family. In order to investigate thoroughly an affair in which his character for equity, 
which had hitherto stood high, seemed to be involved, he instantly returned towards his 
apartment, and, as soon as he entered it, ordered Mesrour to go to the dark tower, and 
bring Fetnab before him. 

‘“The chief of the eunuchs inferred from this order, and still more from the caliph’s 
manner, that Haroun Alraschid intended to pardon and recall |r's favourite. He was 
delighted to entertain this hope, as he loved Fetnab, and was much grieved at her disgrace. 
He instantly hastened to the tower, and said to Fetnab, in a tone expressive of the 
satisfaction he felt, ‘O lady, have the goodness to follow me. I hope you will never 
again return to this gloomy, dismal place. The Commander of the Faithful wishes to 
speak with you, and I augur well from this circumstance.’ 

“Fetnab followed Mesrour, who introduced her into the caliph’s cabinet. She 
immediately fell prostrate before her master, and remained in that posture with her 
face bathed in tears. ‘O Fetnab,’ said the caliph, without desiring her to rise, ‘ it 
appears that you accuse me of violence and injustice. Tell me who is this man of 
whom you say, “In spite of the respect and attention he has preserved towards me, he 
is reduced to so dreadful a situation?” Speak- you know that I am naturally of a 
forgiving disposition, and inclined to do justice.’ 

“The favourite understood by what the caliph said that he had overheard her 
lamentations ; and, taking advantage of so excellent an opportunity of justifying her 
beloved Ganem, she replied: ‘Commander of the Faithful, if any expression has escaped 
me which displeases your majesty, I humbly entreat your pardon. Ganem, the unfortu- 
nate son of Abou Aibou, a merchant of Damascus, is the man concerning whose inno- 
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cence and sufferings you have deigned to question me. He it was who saved my life, and |* 
gave me an asylum in his house. _I will confess that when he first saw me he may perhaps | 
have entertained the idea of devoting himself to me, in the hope that I would repay his a 
attention ; this, at least, Iinferred from the zeal he showed in my behalf, and from the )! 
eagerness he showed to render me every assistance in the mournful position in which I }} if 
stood. But as soon as he was aware that I had the honour to belong to you, he ex- na 
claimed: ‘O lady, what belongs to the master is forbidden to the slave.’ I must do him me 
the justice to say that his conduct from that moment never belied his words. At the Wi 
same time you know, O Commander of the Faithful, with what rigour you have treated {+4 
him ; and for this rigour you will have to answer before the tribunal of Allah.’ i, 
“The caliph was not displeased with Fetnab for the freedom she used in expressing 1 
her sentiments. He replied: ‘ But can I rely on the assurances, you give me of Ganem’s ft 
honour?’ ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘you may. I would not on any account disguise the truth })'f 
from you ; and to prove that I am sincere, I will make a confession, which will perhaps r 
displease you ; but I solicit beforehand your majesty’s forgiveness.’ ‘Speak, daughter,’ ng 
replied Haroun Alraschid; ‘I freely pardon you, provided you conceal nothing from a 
me.’ ‘ Know, then, O Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Fetnab, ‘that the respectful + 
attentions of Ganem, added to the essential services he rendered me, led me to esteem Ay 
him very highly—I even went further. You yourself have experienced the tyranny of nC 
love. I felt that he inspired me with the tenderest sentiments: he perceived it; but, far pif 
from profiting by my weakness, and notwithstanding the ardour of his passion, he Nf 
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continued firm in his duty. All that his regard for me ever drew from him was the saying 
I have already repeated to your majesty: ‘“ What belongs to the master is forbidden to the 
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"5 “This ingenuous confession would perhaps have irritated many monarchs, but it com- 

Wt pletely softened Haroun Alraschid. He commanded her to rise, and, seating her near i 
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himself, desired her to relate her history from beginning to end. She obeyed his com- 
mand, acquitting herself with much spirit and address. She passed slightly over the cir- 
cumstances which regarded Zobeidé. She enlarged upon her obligations to Ganem, upon 
the expense he had been at on her account; and she particularly dwelt on his discretion, 
wishing by that means to make the caliph understand that her concealment in Ganem’s 
house had been necessary in order to deceive Zobeidé. She concluded with the flight of 
the young merchant, a measure which she frankly told the caliph she had advised Ganem 
to take, in order to avoid the effects of his displeasure. 

“When she had concluded the caliph said to her: ‘I believe all you have told me; 
but why did you so long delay to give me some intelligence of yourself? Was it neces- 
sary to wait a whole month after my return before you informed me where you were?’ 

“©¢ Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Fetnab, ‘Ganem so seldom went out of his 


house, that you can scarcely be surprised when I tell you that for a long time we were not (7 


aware of your return. Besides, it was a long time before he could find a favourable 
opportunity to deliver into the hands of Nouronnihar the note I had written, and of which 
he took charge.’ 

«Tt is enough, Fetnab,’ said the caliph ; ‘I acknowledge my error, and am willing to 


repair it by heaping all kinds of honour upon this young merchant. Thou shalt see how j 


much I will do: ask for him what thou wilt, I will grant it.’ At these words the favourite 471 


threw herself at the caliph’s feet, bowing her face to the ground; then raising herself, 


she said: ‘Commander of the Faithful, after first returning your majesty my sincere i 


thanks for Ganem, I humbly beseech you to order it to be proclaimed throughout your 
dominions that you pardon the son of Abou Aibou, and that you command him to appear 
before you.’ ‘I will do more than that,’ replied the caliph; ‘in order to reward him for 


| having preserved yout life, and for the respect he has shown towards me, and also to make 


him amends for the loss of his property, and repair the injury his family has sustained, I 
bestow you upon him as his wife.’ Fetnab was powerless to find words wherein she could 
sufficiently express her gratitude to the caliph for his generosity. She now retired into 
the apartment she had occupied before her unfortunate adventure. The same furniture 
remained in it: nothing had been touched. But she was best pleased of all to find the 
chests and packages belonging to Ganem, which Mesrour had taken care to have 
conveyed there. 

“The next day Haroun Alraschid gave orders to the grand vizier to have it proclaimed 
in every town of his dominions that he pardoned Ganem, the son of Abou Aibou; but 
this proclamation seemed to produce no effect, for a considerable time passed and nothing 


was heard of the young merchant. Fetnab thought that he had certainly been unable to | 


survive the misery of having lost her, and the sharpest anxiety took possession of her 
mind; but hope is the last thing that abandons lovers. She begged the caliph’s permis- 


sion to go herself in search of Ganem. Haroun Alraschid consented ; and taking out of her | 


casket a purse containing a thousand pieces of gold, Fetnab left the palace one morning, 
mounted upon a mule very richly caparisoned, with which she had been provided from 


the stables of the caliph. Two black eunuchs attended her, one walking on each side #4 


with his hand on the mule’s bridle. 


K{4 ‘I apply to you,’ said she, putting her purse into his hands, ‘as to a man whose piety is 
4 much commended through the whole city. I beg you to distribute these pieces of gold 
4 among the poor people you are accustomed to assist, for I am well aware that it is your 
laudable practice to succour the distresses of all strangers who apply to you for charity. 
| I know, too, that you are even anxious to anticipate their wants, and that nothing is more 
(| pleasing to you than to find opportunities of relieving distress.’ ‘O worthy lady,’ replied 
((4| the syndic, ‘Ishall execute your commands with pleasure; but if you are desirous of 

| dispensing your charity with your own hands, and will take the trouble to come to my 
| house, you will there see two women worthy of all your compassion. I met them yester- 
;\) day as they entered the city. They were in a most miserable state, and I was the more 

{ moved by their distress as they appeared to be people of condition. Through the wretched 

| rags which covered them, and in spite of all the injury their faces had received from the 
| heat of the sun, I was struck by an air of superiority which I have rarely met with in 
j, those poor objects to whom I have extended my aid. I conducted them both to my house, 
»)| and placed them under the care of my wife, who formed the same judgment concerning | 
| them that I had made. She ordered her slaves to prepare good beds, while she employed 
herself in assisting the strangers to wash their faces, and in providing a change of linen. 
| Wedo not yet know who they are, because we wished them to take some repose before we 
| importuned them with questions.’ 
“ Fetnab felt a curiosity to see them which she could not well account for. The 
| syndic thought it his duty to attend her to his house; but she would not suffer him to 
K\\, take that trouble, and was conducted to his abode by one of his slaves. When she came | 
K(]_ to the door she alighted from her mule, and followed the syndic’s slave, who entered first | 
K(4 to announce her to his mistress, whom he found in the apartment occupied by Alcolomb 
(4 and the mother of Ganem; for these were the women of whom the syndic had been 
P| Speaking to Fetnab. 

“ The syndic’s wife, informed by her slave that one of the ladies of the palace was in the 
b\} house, was coming out of the chamber to receive her ; but Fetnab followed the slave so ((4 
closely that she did not give her time, and entered the apartment at once. The syndic’s 
| wife prostrated herself before her visitor, as a mark of her respect towards every one who 
(41 belonged to the caliph. Fetnab raised her and said: ‘My good lady, I entreat your 
| permission to speak to the two strangers who arrived at Bagdad last night.” ?Om 
mistress,’ replied the wife of the syndic, ‘ they are now lying in the two little beds whic 
| you see standing together.’ The favourite immediately approached the couch in which {(¢ 

| the mother reclined, and looking at her attentively, said: ‘My good woman, I am come /(4 
KX to offer you some assistance. I am not without influence in this city, and I may, perhaps, (4 
(4 be useful to you and your companions.’ ‘I see, beautiful lady,’ replied the mother of {)} 
4 Ganem, ‘by your kind offer of assistance, that Heaven has not yet forsaken us. We } 

1 have had reason to fear that we were cast off, after all we have suffered.’ When she had | 
h\) spoken these words she began to weep so bitterly that Fetnab and the wife of the syndic 
KY could not refrain from tears. I 

1 “Then the caliph’s favourite presently dried her eyes, and said to the mother of }/) 
k(] Ganem: ‘I beseech you to relate to us the history of your life and misfortunes. You } 
1/4 cannot speak to people more disposed to use every effort in their power to console and 
py assist you.’ ‘O lady,’ replied the unfortunate widow of Abou Aibou, ‘the cause of all 
our sufferings is a favourite of the Commander of the Faithful, a lady called Fetnab.’ The 
favourite was thunderstruck at this declaration ; but suppressing her confusion and agita- 
tion, she did not interrupt the mother of Ganem, who proceeded as follows: ‘I am the 
widow of Abou Aibou, a merchant of Damascus. I had a son called Ganem, who, being 
drawn by his business to Bagdad, was accused there of carrying off this Fetnab. The 
caliph caused him to be sought for, in order to put him to death ; and not being able to 
\\\| find him, wrote to the King of Damascus, ordering him to have our house plundered and Ny 
K\| destroyed ; to have my daughter and myself exposed to the gaze of the people for three nt 
i(4] successive days; and then commanded that we should both be banished for ever from 

Syria. But with whatever indignity we have been treated, I could still be happy if I - } 
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knew that my son lived, and I could again meet with him. What delight would it be to |p 
me and to his sister to behold him once more! When we embraced him we should forget | 
the loss of our property, and all we have suffered on his account. Alas! I am convinced [hy 
that if he is the cause, he is the innocent cause of our misfortunes, and that he is as free } 
from wrong towards the caliph as towards his sister and myself.’ ‘No, undoubtedly,’ {(@ 
interrupted Fetnab, ‘he is no more criminal than you are. I can testify to his inno- 
cence, because I am that very Fetnab of whom you have so much reason to complain. It ‘ 


is my unhappy fate to have caused all your distresscs. To me you must impute the loss | 
of your son, if he really is no more; but if I have been the cause of your sufferings I }.\j 

| have also the power to alleviate them. I have already justified Ganem in the sight of the i 
h\, caliph. That monarch has proclaimed throughout he dominions a pardon to the son of | 

Abou Aibou ; and be assured he will now serve you as effectually as he has before injured | 
KX: you. Youare no longer his enemies. He only waits for the arrival of Ganem to rew: 

; him, by uniting our fates for ever, for the important service he has rendered me. He 
))4, intends to give me to Ganem as his wife. Look upon me, then, as your daughter, and 
))j permit me to assure you of my eternal friendship.’ As she said this she leaned affec- 
}\' tionately over the mother of Ganem, whose astonishment rendered her unable to answer. 
' Fetnab folded her a long time in her arms, and left her only to fly to the other bed, to 
+ embrace Alcolomb, who sat up extending her arms to receive her. 

“« After having lavished upon the mother and daughter every mark of tenderness and 
affection which they might expect from the wife of Ganem, the charming favourite of 
the caliph said : ‘Do not grieve ; for the valuable bales which Ganem had in this city are 
not lost: they are safe in my apartment in the caliph’s palace. I am well aware that all 
the treasures in the world could not console you for the loss of Ganem; at least, I 

| judge by my own feelings of the hearts of his mother and sister. The feeling of rela- 
(4 tionship is not less powerful than love in exalted minds. Do not let us despair of seeing 
974, him again: we shall find him. The happiness I experience in having thus met with you 
gives me the greater encouragement to entertain hope. Perhaps this very day may be 
the last of your misfortunes, and the commencement of happiness even still greater than 
you enjoyed at Damascus before Ganem quitted you.’ : 

“ Fetnab was still speaking when the syndic of the jewellers arrived. ‘O lady,’ said 
he, ‘I have just witnessed a very affecting spectacle. A young man has been brought 
by a camel-driver to the hospital at Bagdad. He was fastened with cords upon the 
camel, for he had not sufficient strength to support himself. They had just unbound 
| him and were about to carry him to the hospital when I passed. I approached the 
young man, and looked at him attentively, and it struck me that I had already seen his 
face. I asked some questions relative to his family, but I could not draw from him any 
(4 answer but sighs and tears. I took pity on him; and knowing, from the custom I have 
of seeing sick persons, that there was urgent necessity for him to be immediately 
taken care of, I would not allow him to be left at the hospital. Well knowing the 
manner in which the sick are neglected in those places, and the incapacity of the phy- 
sicians, I ordered him to be brought hither by my slaves, who have placed him in a 
separate apartment, and, by my desire, given him some of my own.linen to wear; and 
they wait upon him in the same manner as I should be waited upon myself.’ 

‘Fetnab started on hearing this account, and felt an emotion she could not explain. 
She said to the syndic: ‘Let me go into the sick man’s chamber: I must see him.’ 
The syndic immediately conducted her therc; and whilst she was absent, Ganem’s 
KM) mother said to Alcolomb: ‘Ah, daughter! however miserable the situation of this sick 
KX stranger may be, it is possible that your unhappy brother, if he be still alive, is in as 
((q lamentable a condition.’ 

‘As soon as the favourite of the caliph entered the sick inan’s apartment, she 
approached the bed where the syndic’s slaves had placed the sufferer. She saw a young 
man, with his cyes closed, his face pale and disfigured and bathed in tears. She looked 
My) at him attentively, and her heart beat violently, for she thought she recognised the 
\(q countenance of Ganem ; but she could scarcely believe her eyes. If in some respects 
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she found a resemblance to him in the person before her, in others he appeared so 
different, that she durst not flatter herself this could be Ganem whom she beheld. yy 
Unable to resist her desire of obtaining certainty on this subject, ‘Ganem,’ said she, ))\ 
with a trembling voice, ‘is it you?’ At these words she paused, in order to give him 
time to answer; but perceiving that he remained apparently insensible, she exclaimed : 
“O Ganem, then it is not you to whom I speak! My imagination, too strongly im- 
pressed with your image, has painted the deceitful resemblance on this stranger. No 
illness could render the son of Abou Aibou deaf to the voice of Fetnab.’ At the name | 
of Fetnab, Ganem (for it was indeed he) raised his eyes, and turned his head towards }\\ 
the person who addressed him ; and recognising the favourite of the caliph, he murmured: f\ 
«Ah, beautiful lady, can it be you? By what miracle ? He could not go on; his K( 
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emotions of joy overpowered him, and he fainted. Fetnab and the syndic eagerly flew f)) 
to his assistance; but, as soon as he showed signs of recovery, the syndic begged the h\ 
lady to retire, fearing lest the sight of her should increase Ganem’s disorder. 

“‘ When the young man had recovered his senses, he looked round, and not perceiving 
her he sought, he cried: ‘ Beautiful Fetnab, where are you? Did you not appear to my WU 
eyes, or was it only an illusion?’ ‘No, my friend,’ said the syndic, ‘it is no illusion: I PY 
begged the lady to retire, but you shall see her as soon as you are strong enough to bear } 
an interview. You now stand in need of repose, and nothing must prevent you from )¥ 
taking it. Your affairs wear a much better aspect ; for limagine you must be that Ganem 
for whom the Commander of the Faithful has caused a pardon for past offences to be R(@ 
proclaimed in Bagdad. Rest satisfied for the present with this intelligence. The lady (4 
who has just been with you will, in due time, give you more ample information. Think p/§ 
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ments. 
of nothing at present, but how best to regain your health; it shall be my endeavour to 
do everything in my power to contribute towards your recovery.’ When he had said 
this, he left Ganem to his repose, and went to order whatever was necessary to restore 
the strength of the sick man, exhausted as he was by want and fatigue. 

“ During this time, Fetnab was in the apartment of Alcolomb and her mother, where 
a similar scene took place ; for when Ganem’s mother heard that the sick stranger whom 
the syndic had brought to his house was Ganem himself, she was so overjoyed that she 
also fainted away. When the care and attention of Fetnab and the syndic’s wife had 
brought her to herself, she instantly wished to rise and go to her son; but the syndic, 
who arrived at this juncture, prevented her, by representing that Ganem was so weak 
and emaciated, that his life would be endangered if such violent emotions were excited 
in him as the unexpected sight of a beloved mother and sister must occasion. The 
syndic did not find it necessary to use any stronger arguments to persuade the mother 
of Ganem to desist from her purpose. The idea of the injury she might do her son was 
a consideration sufficiently powerful to make her instantly give up the pleasure she 
expected in seeing him. Fetnab now exclaimed: ‘ Blessed be Heaven for again bringing 
us together! I shall now return to the palace, and inform the caliph of these events ; 
and to-morrow morning I will be with you again.’ She then embraced the mother and 
daughter, and went away. 

“ As soon as she arrived at the palace, she requested a private audience of the caliph, 
which she instantly obtained. She was introduced into the monarch’s cabinet, where he 
sat alone. She immediately threw herself at his feet, bowing her head to the ground, 
according to the usual custom. He desired her to rise and be seated, and then asked 
her if she had heard anything of Ganem. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said she, ‘1 
have succeeded so well that I have found him, and his mother and sister also.’ The 
caliph was curious to know how she could have discovered them in so short a time. She 
satisfied his curiosity, and spoke so handsomely of the mother of Ganem and of Alco- 
lomb, that he had a great desire to see them, and also the young merchant. 

“If Haroun Alraschid was at times violent, and allowed himself to be hurried by 
the heat of passion to the commission of acts of cruelty, yet he was in his nature the 
most equitable and generous of princes when once his anger was appeased, and he 
became sensible of his injustice. Being now convinced that he had unjustly persecuted 
Ganem and his family, and that he had publicly injured them, he resolved upon giving 
them public satisfaction. ‘Iam delighted,’ said he to Fetnab, ‘that you have been so 
fortunate as to make this discovery ; I rejoice at it less on your account than on my 
own. I will punctually keep the promise I have given you. You shall marry Ganem ; 
and I declare that from this moment you are no longer my slave—you are now free | 
Return to the young merchant ; and, as soon as he has recovered his health, bring him 
to me, with his mother and sister.’ 

“ Very early the next morning, Fetnab did not fail to repair to the syndic of the 
jewellers, impatient to learn the state of Ganem’s health, and to communicate to the 
mother and daughter the news of the good fortune which awaited them. The first 
person she met was the syndic, who told her that Ganem had passed a very good night ; 
and that as his disorder arose entirely from melancholy, and the cause was now removed, 
he would very soon recover. 

“The son of Abou Aibou was in reality much stronger. Repose, the excellent 
remedies he had taken, and, more than all, the effect produced on his mind by the happy 
change in his situation, were so efficacious, that the syndic was of opinion he might with 
safety see his mother, sister, and mistress, provided he was prepared for the interview ; 
for it was much to be feared that, wholly ignorant as he was of the arrival of his mother 
and sister at Bagdad, his surprise and joy at the sight of them might be attended with 
bad consequences. It was determined, therefore, that Fetnab should first enter Ganem’s 
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| who was 80 overjoyed at the sight of her that he almost fainted once more. ‘ Behold, 
K( Ganem !’ said she, approaching his bed, ‘ you see your Fetnab again, whom you imagined 


lost to you for ever.’ ‘O beautiful lady,’ interrupted he, eagerly, ‘ by what miracle do 


j/ you again bless my sight? I thought you had been in the palace of the caliph. Doubt- 
)\) less he has listened to you: you have dispelled his suspicions, and are restored to his 
| affection.’ ‘ Yes, my dear Ganem,’ replied Fetnab, ‘I am justified in the opinion of the 


Commander of the Faithful, who, in order to repair the evils he has made you sustain, 


1 promises to bestow me on you in marriage.’ These last words gave Ganem such extreme 
((4 delight, that he was quite incapable at first of manifesting his joy otherwise than by the 
expressive and tender silence so well known to lovers. But he at last broke out into {(@ 
exclamations of rapture. ‘ Ah, beautiful Fetnab!’ he cried, ‘may I credit what you tell | 


me? Can I believe that the caliph really gives you up to the son of Abou Aibou ?’ 


k(¢ to take away your life, and who, in his anger, has made your mother and sister suffer a 
i’: thousand indignities, now wishes to see you, in order to reward you for the respect you 


‘have shown towards him; and there is no doubt that he will give ample proofs of his 
favour to your whole family.’ 
“ Ganem desired to know in what manner the caliph had ill-treated his mother and 


| sister; whereupon Fetnab told him the mournful story of their sufferings. He could 


not hear the sad tale without tears, notwithstanding the happy state of his mind from 


{| the recent promise of his approaching marriage with his beloved mistress. But when 


Fetnab told him that his mother and sister were actually at Bagdad, and, moreover, in the 
same house with him, he showed such extreme impatience to see them that Fetnab could 
no longer delay the boon he so anxiously craved. She immediately called them: they 
were at the door, awaiting the glad summons. They entered, ran towards Ganem, and 


were unable to refrain from tears at so affecting a spectacle; nor could they sufficiently 


] admire the secret ways of Providence, which had thus restored to each other four persons 


whom fortune had so cruelly separated. 
“ After they had all wiped away their tears, Ganem again awakened their compassion 


(4, by the account he gave of all he had suffered, from the day when he left Fetnab to the 
moment when the syndic had brought him to his house. He told them that, having {(@ 
taken refuge in a small village, he had there fallen ill; that some charitable peasants had (4 
h\\} taken care of him ; but as he exhibited no signs of recovery, he was given in charge to }/} 
X; a camel-driver to be conveyed to the hospital at Bagdad. Fetnab also recounted the 


hardships she had sustained in her prison, and the accident of the caliph’s overhearing 
her in the tower, and of his sending for her into his cabinet; nor did she omit to make 


4 mention of the conversation which restored her to his good opinion. At last, when they K( 
had all informed each other of what had befallen them respectively, ‘Let us thank | 


Heaven,’ Fetnab said, ‘for having thus united us, and think only of the happiness that 


and therefore beg you will excuse me for a moment.’ 
“ So saying, she left the room, and went immediately to the palace, whence she soon 
returned to the syndic’s house with another purse containing a thousand pieces of gold. 


She gave it the syndic, begging him to purchase proper dresses for Alcolomb and her § 
mother. The syndic, who was a man of great taste, chose very elegant materials, and )\ 
| had them made up with all possible expedition. The dresses were ready in three days ; 


and Ganem, finding himself sufficiently recovered, prepared for the important visit. But 


house of the syndic. 
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now awaits us. As soon as Ganem’s health is re-established, it will be necessary that he })) 
shall appear before the caliph, with his mother and sister; but as they are not at present })\ 
in a condition to make a suitable appearance, I must undertake to remove this obstacle, \f 


‘It is perfectly true,’ replied the lady: ‘the same monarch who was lately so desirous | 
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embracing him by turns, kissed him again and again; and many were the happy tears h\ 
4 shed in the midst of these embraces. Ganem’s countenance was bedewed with them; } 
74 his mother and sister, and Fetnab also, wept abundantly. Even the syndic and his wife \( 


j on the day which he had fixed upon for his visit to the caliph, just as he and his mother R( 
and sister were making the necessary preparaticns, the grand vizier Giafar arrived at the P/¥ 


“The minister was on horseback, and a long train of officers followed him. ‘M 


(74 ord,’ said he to Ganem as he entered, ‘I come from the Commander of the Faithful, 


your master and mine; the commission with which I am now entrusted is very different 
from my former task, which I do not wish to call to your remembrance. I am ordered to 
bring you with me, and present you to the caliph, who much wishes to see you.’ To 
these civilities of the grand vizier Ganem replied only by a profound inclination of his 
head ; he then mounted a horse which had been brought for him from the stables of the 
caliph, and showed very great dexterity and grace in its management. The mother and 
sister of Ganem were mounted on mules brought from the palace; and whilst Fetnab, 
mounted also on a mule, proceeded with them to the residence of the caliph by a private 
| way, Giafar conducted Ganem by a public road, and introduced him into the hall of 
| audicnce. Tue caliph was seated on his throne, surrounded by his emirs, viziers, 
the principal officers of the palace, and numerous other courtiers from his different 


dominions. There were Arabs, Persians, Egyptians, Africans, and Syrians, not to {\ 


mention strangers who lived in countries not dependent upon the caliph. 

“ When the grand vizier had brought Ganem to the foot of the throne, the young 
merchant made his obeisance by prostrating himself with his face to the ground; then 
rising, he addressed an elegant compliment in verse to the caliph. The verses, though 
composed at the moment, obtained the applause of the whole court. When Ganem had 
finished his speech the caliph desired him to approach, and said, ‘I am very glad to see 
you, and wish to learn from your own lips where you found my favourite, and what you 

ave done to serve her.’ Ganem accordingly told his story, and appeared so entirely frank 
aud open, that the caliph was convinced of his sincerity. Haroun Alraschid ordered a very 
rich robe to be presented to him, according to the custom always observed towards those 


to whom audience was given. He then said: ‘Ganem, I wish that you should remain |\\ 
at my court.’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ replied the young merchant, ‘ the slave 4\f 


has no other will than that of his master, who is the arbiter of his life and fortune.’ { 
The caliph was well satisfied with Ganem’s answer, and gave him a large pension. {{ 
Hereupon, Haroun Alraschid descended from his throne, and ordering Ganem and the } 
grand vizier only to follow him, he retired to his own apartment. ) 
“ As he did not doubt that Fetnab was at the palace with the mother and daughter } 


of Abou Aibou, he ordered them to be summoned. They prostrated themselves before fy 
him. He desired them to rise, and was so struck with the beauty of Alcolomb that, i\f 


after contemplating her with great attention, he said, ‘I am so much concerned at { 


having treated your charms so unworthily, that I think a reparation due to them which (4 


may exceed the offence I have committed. I take you, Alcolomb, for my wife, and by 
that means I shall punish Zobeidé, who will thus become the remote cause of your 
happiness, as she has been of your misfortunes. I will do yet more,’ added he, turning 
towards the mother of Ganem. ‘ You, lady, are still young, and will not disdain an 
alliance with my grand vizier. I give you to Giafar; and you, Fetnab, shall be the wife 
of Ganem. Let a cadi and witnesses be brought hither, and let the three contracts be 
immediately drawn up and signed.’ Ganem represented to the caliph that his sister 
would be too much honoured in being ranked among the number of the royal favourites ; 
but the prince was determined to marry her. ‘ 
“ He thought this history of Ganem so extraordinary, that he ordered a famous 
historian to commit it to writing. It was afterwards deposited in the caliph’s treasury, f% 
whence several copies from the original have been taken, and thus the story became public.” > 
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THE KING REWARDS TIIE ASTROLOGERS, 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE ZEYN ALASNAM, AND OF THE KING 
: OF THE GENII. 


=) HERE was once a King of Balsora who possessed immense riches, 
‘and was much beloved by his subjects ; but he had no children, and this 
grieved him greatly. All the holy men of his kingdom were engaged 
by very considerable donations to petition Heaven to grant the king 
ason. At length their prayers were answered. The queen became 
the mother of a prince, who was named Zeyn Alasnam, which means 
the Beauty of Statues. 
“The king called an assembly of all the astrologers in his kingdom, 
a and ordered them to calculate the nativity of his son. They disco- 
vered by their observations that the prince’s life would be long; that he would be of a 
firm and courageous temper; and that he would need all his courage to sustain and 
support him through the evils that would threaten him. The king was not disconcerted 
at this prediction. He replied: ‘ My son will have no reason to complain, since he will 
possess courage. It is good for princes to experience misfortune: adversity purifies 
virtue, and makes rulers better acquainted with the duties of government.’ 
“The king rewarded the astrologers and dismissed them. The young prince was 
brought up with all possible care. Masters in every department of knowledge were 


_provided, as soon as he was old enough to profit by their instructions. His father was 


in fact determined to give the prince a very complete education ; but the good king was 
very suddenly attacked by a disease which his physicians were unable to cure. Finding 
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that he was on his death-bed, he called his son, whom he recommended, among other 
things, to make himself beloved rather than feared by his people; never to lend an ear 
to flatterers; and to be equally slow in rewarding and in punishing, since it frequently 
happened that kings, misled by false appearances, heaped benefits on the bad, and oppressed 
the good. 

‘“ So soon as the king was dead, Prince Zeyn clothed himself in mourning, which he 
continued to wear for seven days. On the eighth he ascended the throne, removed his 
father’s seal from the royal treasure, which he sealed with his own signet. And now he began 
to taste all the sweets of empire. The pleasure of seeing his courtiers bend before him, 
of beholding them engaged in no other study than how to prove their obedience and zeal ; 
these, and the other charms of sovereign power, took firm possession of his mind. He 
thought only of the duties which his subjects owed to him, without reflecting on the 
important return which they had a right to claim from him. He took little interest in 
the affairs of government, but plunged into all sorts of debauchery, with a set of 
voluptuous young men, on whom he conferred all the first offices of the state. As he 
was naturally prodigal, and put no restraint whatever upon his bounties, it soon came to 
pass that his numerous favourites had insensibly exhausted his treasures. 

“The queen, his mother, was still living. She was a princess of great wisdom and 
prudence, and had many times unsuccessfully attempted to check the extravagant courses 
of the king her son, by representing to him that unless he soon changed his conduct he 
would not only dissipate his riches, but completely lose the affection of his people, and 
bring on a rebellion which would in all probability cost him both his crown and his life. 
What his mother predicted nearly took place. The people began to exclaim against the 
government ; and their murmurs would infallibly have produced a general revolt, if the 
queen had not had the address to prevent the outbreak. This princess, informed of the 
unhappy state of affairs, admonished the king of his danger in very serious terms; and 
Zeyn Alasnam at last allowed himself to be convinced. Te deprived his vicious com- 
panions of all share in the government, and supplied their places by sage old men, who 
knew better how to keep his subjects within their duty. 

“ Finding all his riches dissipated so quickly, King Zeyn began to repent that he had 


_ made no better use of them. He had fallen intg a profound melancholy which nothing 


could divert, when one night an old man appeared to him in a dream, and, advancing 
towards him with a smiling countenance, addressed him in these words: ‘ Know, O King 
Zeyn, that there is no sorrow which may not be succeeded by joy, no misfortune which 
may not draw happiness in its train. If you wish to see your sorrow turned into joy, 
arise, depart into Egypt, and visit Cairo, where good fortune awaits you.’ 

“The prince was much struck with this dream. He spoke of it very seriously to the 
queen his mother, who was disposed to treat it with disdain. ‘You would not, surely, 
my son,’ said she, ‘travel into Egypt on the faith of this curious dream?’ ‘ And why 
not, lady?’ retorted King Zeyn; ‘do you imagine that all dreams are mere chimeras, or 
casual impressions of the brain? No, no; be assured some of them are of mysterious 
and weighty import. My preceptors have related to me a thousand histories which 
have firmly convinced me of this. Besides, if I were not even fully convinced, I could 
not avoid attaching importance to my own dream. The old man who appeared to me 
had something supernatural in his glance. He was not one of those whom age alone 
renders respectable ; there was an air of divinity diffused over his whole person. He 
looked just as our great Prophet is represented ; and if you wish that I should give you 
my opinion, I believe that he was the Prophet himself, who, touched by my misfortunes, 
wishes to alleviate them. I am disposed to put full reliance in the hopes hc has inspired 
me with ; I confide in his promises, and am resolved to obey his voice.’ The queen 
attempted to dissuade her son from his purpose, but her arguments were unavailing. 
The king entrusted to her the care of his kingdom, and quitted the palace one night very 
secretly, taking the road to Cairo unaccompanied by any one. 

“ After enduring much hardship and fatigue, he arrived at that famous city, with 
which few can compare either in extent or beauty. He alighted at the door of a 
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mosque; and, finding himself overcome with weariness, he lay down to rest. Scarcely 
had he fallen asleep, when he saw in a dream the same old man, who said to him: ‘Omy 
son, I am fully satisfied with you; you have relied on my words. You have come hither 
without sufferimg the length or difficulties of the way to abate your resolution; but learn 
that I have made you undertake this long journey merely to prove you. I see that you 
have courage and firmness. You deserve to be rendered the most rich and happy prince 
in the whole world. Return to Balsora: you will find in your palace immense riches, 
such as no king ever possessed.’ - 

“The prince was by no means satisficd with this dream. ‘ Alas!’ said he to himself 
when he awoke, ‘how great has been my error! This old man, whom I believed to be 
our venerable Prophet, is nothing but a creation of my own troubled mind. With my 
fancy so thoroughly imbued with him, it is not wonderful that I should see him a second 
time. I will return to Balsora; for why should I tarry here? I am glad, however, that 
I did not communicate the object of my journey to any one bat my mother. Were it 
known why I came I should become the mockery of my people.’ 

“He then retraced his steps to Balsora. As soon as he arrived there, the queen 
asked him if he returned contented. He related to her everything that had happened, 
and appeared so much mortified at having shown himself so credulous, that his mother, 
instead of increasing his chagrin by raillery or reproaches, endeavoured to console him. 
‘Cease to afflict yourself, my son,’ she said to him; ‘ if Allah destines you to be rich, you 
will acquire wealth without effort: all that I have to recommend to you is to be virtuous. 
Renounce the vain delights of dancing, of music, and of purple wine. Fly those destruc- 
tive pleasures; they have already nearly ruined you. Strive rather to render your 
subjects happy : in securing their good you will obtain your own.’ 

“ King Zeyn declared that in future he would follow the counsels of his mother and 
of those sage viziers whom he had made choice of to sustain the weight of government. 
But on the first night after his return to his palace he again, for the third time, saw the 
old man in adream. And the vision said to him: ‘ Valiant Zeyn, the time of your 
prosperity is at length arrived. To-morrow morning, as soon as you rise, take a 
pickaxe and dig with it in the cabinet of the deceased king: you will there discover a 
great treasure” 

“So soon as the king awoke he rose from his bed, and running to the queen’s apart- 
ment, related to her with much earnestness the dream he had just had. ‘In truth, my 
son,’ said the queen, smiling, ‘this is a most obstinate old’ man; he is not content with 
having deceived you twice. Do you feel inclined to trust him again?’ ‘ No, my mother,’ 
replied Zeyn, ‘I believe nothing of what he has said to me; but still, from curiosity, I 
feel anxious to pay a visit to my father’s cabinet.’ ‘Oh! I have no doubt of it,’ ex- 
claimed the queen, with a burst of laughter. ‘Go, my son, satisfy yourself: it is a great 
oa to me that your present purpose is not altogether so fatiguing as a journey to 

“ * Indeed, honoured lady,’ replied the king, ‘I must confess to you that this third 
dream has revived my confidence, it is so evidently connected with the two former 
visions. Let us examine all the words of the old man. He first commanded me to go 
to Egypt; he there told me that he had ordered me to take the journey merely that I 
might give proof of my courage and resolution. “ Return,” said he then, “ to Balsora, 
and there you will discover treasures.” He has this night pointed out to me the precise 
spot where these treasures are. In these three dreams there is, it appears to me, a manifest 
unity of design: they have nothing equivocal about them; not a single circumstance to 
create disbelief. They may indeed be wholly a delusion; but I would rather make a 
useless search than be obliged to reproach myself all my life for having failed to obtain 
great riches, because I very unadvisedly chose to indulge in the pride of disbelief.’ 

_ “So saying he left the queen’s apartment. He then provided himself with a proper 
instrument, and entered alone into the cabinet of the deceased king. He immediately 
began his work, and raised more than half the squares of the pavement, without per- 
ceiving the least appearance of treasure. He discontinued his labour for a moment to 
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rest himself, saying in his heart : ‘I very much fear that my mother will have reason to 
laugh at me.’ However, he took fresh courage and resumed his task. He had no cause 
to repent his perseverance. Suddenly he discovered a white stone. He eagerly raised it, 
and found beneath it a door, secured by a steel padlock. He broke this in with the 
instrument in his hand, and opened the door, under which he found a staircase of white 
marble. King Zeyn now lighted a wax taper, with which he descended by this staircase 
into a chamber inlaid with porcelain ; the ceiling and floor were of crystal. But his atten- 
tion was chiefly attracted by four shelves, upon each of which stood ten urns of porphyry. 
The king supposed these to be full of wine. ‘ Good,’ said he to himself; ‘this wine must 
be very old, and I doubt not it is excellent.’ He went up to one of the urns and took off 
the lid; then, with equal surprise and joy, he discovered that the vessel was full of gold. 
He examined all the urns on the four shelves, one after another, and found them 
full of sequins. He took a handful of the coin, which he carried to the queen. 

“ As may be imagined, the queen was greatly astonished when she heard the king’s 
account of what he had seen. ‘O my son,’ she exclaimed, ‘take care not to dissipate 
these riches in the inconsiderate manner in which you have already wasted the royal trea- 
sure; let not your enemies have so fair an occasion for exultation.? ‘No, my mother,’ 
rephed King Zeyn, ‘I shall hereafter live in a manner that will not displease you.’ 

“The queen requested that the king her son would conduct her into this astonishing 
vault, which her departed husband had caused to be made so very secretly that she had 
never heard of it, or had any suspicion of its existence. King Zeyn accompanied her to the 
cabinet, assisted her to descend the marble staircase, and led her to the apartment which 
contained the urns. She gazed at everything with an eye of extreme curiosity, and 
presently remarked in a corner of the room a small urn of the same materials as the 
rest, which the prince had not scen. He took it in his hand, and on opening it, found it 
contained a small golden key. ‘My son,’ said the queen to him, ‘this is, without doubt, 
the key of some new treasure. Let us scarch diligently, and, if possible, discover the 
lock which it is intended to open.’ : 

“They examined the room with the greatest attcntion, and at length discovered, in 
the middle of one of the panels of the wainscot, a lock, which they immediately supposed 
was that to which the key belonged. The king at once made trial of it. The door 
opened in an instant, and another apartment was exposed to their view, in the middle of 
which were nine pedestals of massive gold. Eight of these supported each astatue made 
cf a single diamond, the lustre of which was so great as completely to illuminate the room. 

*©€Q Heavens!’ cried King Zeyn, in the greatest astonishment, ‘ where could my father 
possibly find anything so rare and beautiful as these statues?’ When he came to the 
ninth pedestal his astonishment was increased ; for above it was placed a piece of white 
satin, on which were written these words: ‘ My dear son, to acquire these eight statues 
has. been a work of great labour; but, beautiful as they may appear, know that there is 
in the world a ninth statue which greatly exccls them. This ninth statue is in itself of a 
thousand times greater value than all you behold. If you wish to become the possessor 
of it, repair to the city of Cairo, in Egypt, where resides one of my old slaves called 
Mobarec. You will have no trouble in finding him : the first person you meet will inform 
you where he dwells. Go to him, and tell him what you have discovered. He will know 
that you are my son, and will lead you to the place where this marvellous statue is to be 
found, and instruct you how you may certainly obtain it.’ | 

“When King Zeyn had read these words he said to the queen: ‘I have a great desire 
to obtain this ninth statue. It must be a piece of unheard-of excellence, since all these E 


together do not equal it in value. I am resolved to set off for Grand Cairo; and I am 
sure, my mother, that you will not wish to dissuade me from my purpose.’ ‘No, my 
son,’ replied the queen, ‘I have no objection to make: you are evidently under the direc- 
tion of our great Prophet, who will not permit you to perish on the journey. Depart when 
you please. I and your viziers will, in your absence, manage the kingdom.’ The king 
ordered his travelling train to be prepared, and set off with only a few slaves, not choosing 
to be attended by a numerous retinue. 


TL 


KING ZEYN CONDUCTS THE QUEEN MOTHER TO THE VAULT. 


“He accomplished his journey without any disagrceable accident, and in due time 
arrived at Cairo, where he inquired after Mobarec. He learned that the man whom he 
sought was one of the richest people of the place; that he lived in the style of a great 
nobleman, and that his house was constantly open, particularly to strangers. King Zeyn 
requested a citizen whom he met to conduct him thither. He knocked at the door, which 
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was opened by a slave, who desired to know his name and business. ‘I ama stranger,’ 
replied the king, ‘and as I have heard much of the generosity of your master Mobarec, I 
am come to take up my abode with him.’ The slave requested King Zeyn to wait a 
moment, while he went to speak to his master, who immediately ordered that the stranger 
should be admitted. -The slave returned to the door to assure the stranger that he.was 
welcome. ; 

“King Zeyn then entered the house, and having crossed a large court, passed into a 
hall magnificently ornamented, where Mobarec, who was waiting for him, received him 
with great civility, and thanked him for the honour he did him in taking up his abode at 
his house. The king made a suitable reply to this compliment, and then addressed him 
as follows : ‘In me you behold the son of ,the late King of Balsora: my name is Alasnam.’ 
‘The King of Balsora,’ said Mobarec, ‘was formerly my master; but, my lord, I never 
knew that he had a son. How old are you?’ ‘Iam twenty years of age,’ replied King 
Zeyn: “ how long is it since you quitted my father’s court?’ ‘Nearly two-and-twenty 
years,’ said Mobarec; ‘but how can you convince me that you are his son?’ ‘My 
father,’ returned King Zeyn, ‘had a vault under his cabinet, in which I have found forty 
urns of porphyry all filled with gold.’ ‘And what did you sec there besides?’ replied 
Mobarec. ‘There arc,’ said the king, ‘nine pedestals of massive gold, upon each of 
which are diamond statues; and above the ninth is suspended a piece of white satin, upon 
which my father has written what it is necessary for me to do that I may obtain another 
statue more valuable than all the rest. I doubt not that you know where this statue is, 
since it is written upon the satin that you are to conduct me to it.’ 

“He had scarcely spoken these words, when Mobarec threw himself on his knees, 
and kissing one of King Zeyn’s hands a great many times, exclaimed: ‘I return thanks to 
Heaven for conducting you hither. I am now satisfied that you are the King of Balsora’s 
son. If you wish to visit the place where the marvellous statue is to be found, I will 
lead you to it; but it is neccessary that you should first remain here some short time, to 
recover from your fatigue. This day I give an entcrtainment to the principal people of 
Cairo. We were at table when the news of your arrival came. Will you condescend, 
my lord, to come and join our party?’ ‘ By all means,’ replied King Zeyn ; ‘I shall be 
delighted to partake of your feast.’ Mobarec immediately conducted him to a hall 
under a lofty dome, where the company was assembled. He caused King Zeyn to take his 
seat at the table, and began to serve him on his knees. The grandees of Cairo expressed 
much surprise at this spectacle, saying to each other in a low tone, ‘Who can this 
stranger be whom Mobarec waits upon with so much respect?’ 

“ When they had finished eating, Mobarec thus addressed the company: ‘ Be not 
astonished, gentlemen, at the profound respect you have seen me pay to this young 
stranger. Know that he is the son of the King of Balsora, my former master. His 
father purchased me with money from his own treasure, and died without having granted 
me my liberty. I am, therefore, still a slave! Consequently, I myself and all my 
property of right belong to this young king, the sole heir of my dead master.’ King Zeyn 
here interrupted him: ‘O Mobarec,’ said he, ‘I declare before all these worthy guests 
that you are free from this moment, and that I renounce every claim I may have on 
yourself or to anything belonging to you. I only wish to know what I can further do to 
serve you.’ At these words Mobarec kisscd the earth, and expressed in appropriate 
terms the infinite obligation he was under to the young king. Wine was afterwards 
brought in, and they continued to drink during the remainder of the day; and in the 
evening presents were distributed to the guests before they retired. 

“The next day King Zeyn said to Mobarec: ‘I have had sufficient rest ; and since my 
journey to Cairo has not been undertaken with any view to pleasure, but merely with the 
intention of procuring the ninth statue, I think it is time that we should set off in search 
of it.” ‘O my lord,’ replied Mobarec, ‘I am ready to fulfil your wish; but you know 
not all the dangers you must encounter if you are determined to obtain this precious 
statue.’ ‘ Be the danger what it may,’ replied the king, ‘I am resolved to face it, and 
will perish rather than yield. Every event that can befall is under the direction of an 
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all-ruling Providence. Therefore I beg you to accompany me, and let your fortitude |— 

equal mine.’ 

“© Mobarec, seeing his young master determined to depart, summoned his domestics, 
and ordered them to provide what was necessary. King Zeyn and Mobarec afterwards 
performed the ceremony of ablution, and the usual religious rite, after which they set 
| out on their journey. They remarked upon the road a great number of very rare and 

surprising objects ; and, continuing their route during many days, at length reached a 
very delicious retreat, where they alighted from their horses. Mobarec then said to the | 
servants who attended them: ‘ Remain in this place, and keep good guard till we return.’ | | 

‘-l| Then, addressing himself to King Zeyn, he said: ‘Come, my lord, let us now advance by | 
ourselves; we are near the dreadful place where the ninth statue is concealed. You 
will have need of all your courage.’ 

“‘ They soon came to the margin of a lake. Mobarec seated himself upon the bank, | 
and thus addressed the king: ‘ It is requisite that we should pass this water.’ ‘ How is 
that possible,’ replied King Zeyn, ‘ when we have no boat?’ ‘ You will see one appear in 
a moment,’ returned Mobarec : ‘an enchanted bark, belonging to the King of the Genii, | 
will come to receive you; but be careful to remember what I now tell you. You must [-| 
preserve a strict silence, and on no account address one syllable to the boatman. However 
singular his appearance may seem, whatever you may see to excite your astonishment, 
speak not a word; for I tell you beforehand, that if you once open your lips after we {4} 
have embarked, the vessel will sink in an instant.’ ‘I will take especial care to be silent,’ | 
said King Zeyn; ‘ you have only to tell me what I have to do, and I will follow your {=} 
instructions very exactly.’ : 

“‘ While he was saying this, he suddenly perceived, traversing the lake, a bark of red 
sandal-wood, having a mast of fine amber, with a streamer of blue satin. There was | 
only one being to guide it—a creature whose head resembled that of an elephant, and | 

| whose body was shaped like that of a tiger. When the vessel had come to where the | 

} prince and Mobarec stood, the boatman took them up, one after another, with his trunk, 


and lifted them into the boat. He then passed to the other side of the lake in an instant, 

and, taking them up as before, set them down on the opposite shore. Thereupon he and 

| his bark disappeared. 

Ty ““* We may now speak freely,’ said Mobarec. ‘The island on which we now are | 

| belongs to the King of the Genii, and no spot on earth deserves to be compared with it. | 

[2] Examine it closely, and tell me, prince, if it is not a most charming retreat. It appears | 

in to mie a just image of that delightful abode which is prepared by Allah above for the 

faithful observers of our law. See how the fields are enamelled with flowers and with 
every sort of odoriferous herb. Admire these beautiful trees, bending to the earth with 
their burden of delicious fruit. Listen to the exquisite harmony which fills the air on 
every side from the songs of innumerable birds of species unknown in every other 
country.’ King Zeyn, forgetting all his fatigue, could not desist for a moment from |F} 
surveying the beauties that surrounded him. As he advanced into the island, a variety | 
of new charms were constantly presenting themselves to his view. 

“ At length they came in front of a palace, built of the finest emeralds, and sur- | 

rounded by a large moat, on the borders of which at due distances were planted trees, | 
which had grown to so vast a height as to cover the whole palace with their shade. | 

Opposite the gate, which was of massive gold, was a bridge made of the single shell of a |>j 

fish, but measuring at the least twelve yards in length and six in breadth. At the head | | 

of the bridge appeared a troop of genii of gigantic height, who guarded the entrance of 

the castle with immense clubs of Chinese steel. 

“ «Tet us advance no farther,’ said Mobarec; ‘if we attempt it these genii will | 
destroy us; and if we wish to prevent their coming hither, we shall have to perform a | 
certain magic ceremony.’ So saying, he drew from a purse, which he had under his | 
robe, four bands of yellow taffeta, one of which he passed round his waist, and another | 
along his back ; the remaining two he gave to the king, who made a similar use of them. 
After this, Mobarec spread upon the earth two large cloths or carpets, upon the borders 
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of which he strewed a variety of precious stones, with a quantity of musk and amber. 
They then sat down each on a carpet, and Mobarec addressed the prince in these terms: 
‘My lord, I am about to summon the King of the Genii, who inhabits this palace. He 
will not, I hope, arrive in an angry mood ; but I must confess to you I am not without 
anxiety on the subject. If our arrival in this island be disagreeable to him, he will 
appear under the form of a most hideous monster ; but if he approves our purpose, he will 
| assume the appearance of a handsome man. As soon as he appears, you must rise and 
| salute him, but without quitting your carpet, for if you leave it you will infallibly perish. 
| You must say to him, “ Sovereign lord of the genii, my father your servant hath been 
summoned away by the angel of death; may it please your majesty to extend to me the 


same gracious protection you bestowed on my deceased parent.” If the King of the 
Genii,’ added Mobarec, ‘ desires to know what is the favour you request of him, answer 
as follows: ‘My sovereign lord, I humbly entreat to be put in possession of the ninth 
statue.” ? 

“Having in this way imparted to the king the instructions he thought necessary, 
Mobarec began his magic arts. The eyes of the two men were immediately struck by a 
vivid flash of lightning, which was followed by a loud clap of thunder. The whole 
island was involved in thick darkness; a furious storm arose; horrid cries were heard ; 
and the earth, trembling to its base, was disturbed by a commotion like that which 
Asrafyel will produce at the dreadful day of final retribution. 

“King Zeyn felt considerable alarm, and began to forebode all kinds of evil from the 
noise and confusion around him; but Mobarce, who better knew what to think of the 
matter, began to smile, and said: ‘O king, take confidence; everything goes well.’ 
Presently the King of the Genii made his appearance under the form of a handsome 
man, retaining, however, a certain fierceness of aspect. i 

“© As soon as he perceived the King of the Genii, King Zeyn dclivercd the compli- 
ment which Mobarce had dictated. The King of the Genii reccived him with a smile, 
and replied: ‘O my son, I loved your father, and whenever he came to pay me his 
respects I presented him with a statue to take back with him. My affection for you is 
not less than the love I bestowed on him. Some days before your father’s death, I 
obliged him to write upon the piece of white satin the inscription you read; I promised 
i>, him to take you under my protection, and to give you the ninth statue, which surpasses 
| in beauty all those in your possession. I have already begun to keep my word. It was 

| I who appeared to you in a dream under the form of an old man. It was I who revealed 
[| to you the secret apartments where the urns and statues stand. In everything that has 
| happened to you I have played a part, or rather I have been the mover of the whole. I 
| know the purpose for which you are here: you shall obtain your wish. If I had not 
| given my promise to your father, I would most willingly have granted your request on 
I<] your own account. But it is first necessary that you should swear by the most sacred of 
| oaths that you will return to this island, and bring back with you a girl in the fifteenth 
=| year of her age—a virgin of surpassing loveliness and virtue. It is further necessary, 
[=] that though she possesses the most perfect beauty, you should be so completely master | 
| of yourself, that, in conducting her hither, you should form no desire to appear in any ~ 

| other character than that of her protector.’ 
“ King Zeyn took the rash oath which the King of the Genii required. ‘ But, great king,’ 
| said he afterwards, ‘suppose I should be fortunate enough to meet with the extraordinary 
person you have described, how shall I be able to know when I have found her whether 
she is virtuous?’ ‘I confess,’ replied the King of the Genii, smiling, ‘that in these cases 
appearances may deceive. Certain knowledge is not to be attained by the sons of Adam; 
nor have I any intention of rclying altogether on your sagacity in so delicate an affair. 
+. I will give you a mirror, to which you may more safely trust than to your conjectures. 
is; As soon as you see a perfectly beautiful girl of the age required, you will have only to 
I) look in your mirror, where you will behold her image. If the glass remains perfectly pure 
“| and unsullied, you may be assured that the damsel is virtuous; but if, on the contrary, 
} it shows the least dimness, this will be a certain proof that she has not been always upon 
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THE KING OF THE GENII GIVES THE MIRROR TO KING ZEYN. 


her guard, or that there have been moments when she might have done what is wrong. 
Do not forget the oath you have taken, or I shall be obliged to deprive you of life, not- 
withstanding the regard I feel for you.’ King Zeyn Alasnam declared again that he 
would keep his word most exactly. 

“ The King of the Genii then put a mirror into King Zeyn’s hands, saying at the same 
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time, ‘ My son, you may return whenever you pleasc ; and, with the aid of this mirror, 
may you accomplish your purpose.’ King Zeyn and Mobarce took leave of the King of the 
Genii, and proceeded towards the lake. The boatman with the elephant’s head came to 
them with his bark, and put them across in the same manner as he had brought them. 
They found their retinue waiting for them, and returned to Cairo. 

Prince Alasnam remained some days with Mobarec to recover from his fatigue. At 
length he said to him: ‘ Let us depart for Bagdad, and seck out a damsel for the King of 
the Genii.’ ‘What!’ replied Mobarce, ‘are we not in Grand Cairo? Do you suppose 
we cannot in this place find plenty of handsome women?’ ‘You are right,’ replied 
the king ; ‘but how shall we discover the places where they are to be found?’ ‘ Give 
yourself no concern on that account, my lord,’ replied Mobarec; ‘1 know a very expert 
old woman, whom I will employ in this matter. I have no doubt she will acquit herself 
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opportunity to repair my fault; and that to-morrow he may exvect that I shall pay my 
respects.’ j 

“On the following day, after morning prayers, Boubekir thus addressed the people : 
‘ Be assured, my brethren, there is no one living who is without enemies. Envy attacks 
all, but chiefly those who have large possessions. The stranger of whom I spoke to you 
yesterday is not a villainous character, as some ill-intentioned persons represented him 
to be, but a young prince possessed of a thousand virtues. Let us not, then, by any 


‘4 injurious report, give the caliph a false impression of so worthy a man.’ 


“ Having by this discourse effaced from the people’s mind the opinion he had given 
of King Zeyn the preceding day, Boubekir returned to his house. He then clothed 
himself in his dress of ceremony, and set off to wait upon the young king, who received 


I} him very graciously. After many compliments on both sides, Boubekir said to the 


king: ‘Do you propose, my lord, to remain long at Bagdad?’ ‘TI shall continue here,’ 
replied King Zeyn, ‘till I have found a woman who is in her fifteenth year, possessed 
| of perfect beauty, and who at the same time shall be of such unsullied virtue that she 


‘{ must never have harboured an evil thought.’ ‘You seek what is not easily found,’ 


replied the Iman, ‘and I should greatly fear that your labour would be useless, if I did not 
| myself know a young lady of the character you describe. Her father, who was formerly 
“4 vizier, has long since quitted the court. He has for many years been living in a very 
ill, 


{ retired position, and has wholly devoted himself to the education of his daughter. I wi 


tt if you approve, wait upon this man on your behalf; he, I have no doubt, will be 

4 delighted to have a son-in-law of your birth and elevated rank.’ ‘Not so fast,’ replied 
King Zeyn; ‘I shall certainly not marry this young lady till I am assured that she is 
the sort of person I seck. With respect to her beauty, I can readily rely upon what you 
say; but with regard to her virtue, what proofs can you give me on this subject?’ 
‘Proofs!’ said Boubekir, ‘what proofs would you wish to have?’ ‘It is necessary,’ 
said King Zeyn, ‘ that I should see her face: that will be enough to satisfy me.’ ‘ You 
are, then, exceeding expert in the science of physiognomy,’ replied the Iman, smiling. 
‘ However, come with me to the old vizier, and I will beg his permission that you may 
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my cyes ever behold her more; I fear, indecd, that I have already scen her but too 
often.’ 

“* Mobarec caused all things to be prepared for their departure. They returned to 
Cairo, and from thence betook themsclves to the island of the King of the Genii. When 
they arrived there, the lady, who had travelled all the way in a litter, and had never 
scen the prince from the day of their marriage, inquired of Mobarec where they then 
were. ‘ Shall we not,’ said she, ‘soon reach the dominions of the king my husband ?’ 
‘ Beautiful lady,’ replied Mobarce, ‘ it is time to undeceive you. King Zeyn has had no 
other view in marrying you than to draw you from the protection of your father. Not 
to make you sovereign of Balsora has he pledged his faith to you: his intention is to 
deliver you to the King of the Genii, who has required from him a damsel of perfect 
beauty and perfect virtue.’ At these words the lady began to weep bitterly, and to show 
an amount of distress which very much affected both the prince and Mobarec. ‘ Have 
pity on me, I beseech you !’ she exclaimed; ‘Iam here a helpless stranger. You will 
have to answer to Heaven for the treachery you have practised towards me !’ 

“All her tears and complaints were vain. She was delivered up to the King of 
the Genii, who, after looking fixedly upon her for some time, said to King Zeyn: ‘O 
king, I am fully satisfied with your conduct. The damscl you have brought me is as 
virtuous as she is beautiful; and your meritorious perseverance in keeping your word 
faithfully is highly pleasing to me. Return to your dominions; and when you revisit 
the subterranean apartment where the eight statues stand, you will find the ninth I 
promised you; I shall take care to have it transported thither by the aid of my genii.’ 
King Zeyn returned his best thanks to the king. He then took his leave, and with 
Morabec again set out on the road to Cairo. At that city he made a very short stay, 
his impatience to posscss the ninth statue urging him to proceed as fast as possible. But 
for all his haste he did not cease to think frequently of the damsel he had espoused ; and 
bitterly remorseful for the deceit he had used, he regarded himself as the sole cause of her 
misfortune. ‘Alas!’ said he to himself, ‘I have stolen her from an affectionate father 
to sacrifice her to a genie. O-charming, incomparable beauty! how much better a fate 
did you deserve! ” 

“Full of these reflections, King Zeyn pursued his journey till he arrived at Balsora, 
where his subjects, delighted at his return, made very great rejoicings. le first waited 
upon the queen his mother, to give her an account of his journey. The queen learned 
Pa with the greatest satisfaction that he was so certain to obtain the ninth statue. ‘Come, 
my son,’ said she ‘let us go and view it instantly ; for we may be certain it is in the sub- 
terraneous apartment, where the King of the Genii has instructed you to seek it.’ The 
% ' young king and his mother, burning with impatience to see this marvellous statue, 
». descended into the vault and entered the hall of statues together. But how great was 
their surprise when, instead of a diamond statue, they perccived on the ninth pedestal a 
¢ young damsel of perfect beauty, whom the prince immediately recognised as the lady he 
).(| had carried to the island of the genii. ‘ You are much surprised, O king,’ said the young 
lady, ‘to see me here? you expected to find something much more precious, and, I doubt . 
¢ not, at this very moment you heartily rcpent of the trouble you have taken. You 
“¢, expected to receive some worthier recompense.’ ‘ No, beautiful lady,’ replied King Zeyn, 
‘@ ‘ Heaven is my witness how much I wished to preserve you to myself, and how frequently 
).q I wished to break my promise to the King of the Genii. Whatever may be the value of 
a diamond statue, can it possibly be equal to the pleasure of possessing you? Be assured 
I love you better than all the diamonds and all the riches of the world.’ 

“ Just as he was concluding this speech, a clap of thunder was heard which shook the 
whole subterranean hall. The mother of King Zeyn was much alarmed ; but the King 
of the Genii, who instantly appeared, dissipated her terrors. ‘Worthy queen’ said he, 
‘I protect and love your son. I was desirous to know whether at his age he would be 
X able to obey the dictates of reason. I am well aware that the charms of this beauteous 
4 lady have touched his heart, and that he did not exactly keep the promise he had made, 
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acquainted with the weakness of human nature to be much offended at this; and I am 
delighted with the virtue and moderation he has shown. Bchold here the ninth statue, 
bestowed upon him as the reward of his merit. It isinfinitely more rare and more precious 
than all the others. Live, O King Zeyn,’ added he, addressing himself to the prince, 
‘live happy with this young lady; she is your wife; and, if you wish that she should 
preserve for youa pure and constant faith, love her always, and love none but her. Take 
care to give her no rival, and I will be answerable for her fidelity.’ With these words 
the King of the Genii disappeared, and King Zcyn, delighted with his good fortune, had 
his beauteous wife proclaimed Queen of Balsora the same day. This virtuous pair, 
always faithful and always affectionate, lived together for a great number of years in 
perfect happiness.” 


When the Sultana of the Indies had thus finished the story of Prince Zeyn Alasnam, 
she begged permission to begin another. Schahriar granted the required permission 
for the next night, as daylight was now beginning to appear. Therefore on the follow- 
ing evening the princess began her new narrative in these words :— 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE CODADAD AND HIS BROTHERS, AND OF THE 
PRINCESS OF DERYABAR. 


~\JeX. T is related by the historians of the kingdom of Diarbekir, that 
“Tee in the city of Harran there once reigned a most magnificent and 
powerful monarch, whose regard for his subjects was equalled by 

their affection for him. He was a pattern of every virtue, and 

wanted nothing to make him perfectly happy but the blessing of an 

heir. Although he had among his wives the most beautiful women 

in the world, he still had no children. He incessantly offered up 

his prayers to Heaven that this blessing might be vouchsafed to him. 


One night, while he was enjoying the sweets of sleep, a man of ff 


venerable appearance, indeed a prophet, stood before him, and said : 

‘Thy prayers are heard, thou shalt obtain what thou so earnestly 
desirest. Rise as soon as thou art awake, and instantly begin praying ; then go into the 
gardens belonging to the palace, call the gardener, and desire him to bring thee a pome- 
granate; cat some of the seeds, as many as thou mayest desire, and thy wishes shall 
b> fulfilled.’ 

“The king, as soon as he awoke, recollected his dream, and returned thanks to 
Heaven. He rose, addressed himself to prayer, and performed the requisite ceremonies ; 
he then went into his garden, took fifty pomegranate seeds, which he counted one by one, 
and ate them. He had fifty wives, and some time after this each seemed likely to make 
him a father, with the exception of one lady, named Pirouzé; consequently he took a 
dislike to this lady, and was desirous to put her to death. ‘ Her barrenness,’ said he, ‘is 
a sure proof that Heaven deems her unworthy to be the mother of a prince. It is my 
duty to rid the world of a creature on whom Heaven looks with displeasure.’ He formed 
this crucl resolution ; but his vizier dissuaded him from it, by representing to him that 
all women were not of the same temperament and constitution, and that it was not im- 


7 possible Pirouzé might yet have a son, though there seemed as yet no cause to expect 


such an event. ‘Then,’ replied the king, ‘let her live; but she must not remain in my 
court, for her presence is hateful tome.’ ‘Will your majesty be pleased,’ suggested the 
vizier, ‘to send her to Prince Samer, your cousin ?? The king approved the advice: he 
sent Pirouzé to Prince Samer with a letter, in which he desired his cousin to treat her 
with proper attention, and, if she became a mother, to give him information of it as soon 
as the child was born. 


“Soon after Pirouzé arrived in Prince Samer’s dominions it was discovered that she 


the day. Prince Samer wrote immediately to the-King of Harran, to make him 
acquainted with the birth of this son, and to congratulate him on the happy event. This 
information gave his majesty very great pleasure, and, in reply, he wrote to Prince Samer 
in these terms: ‘ Dear cousin, each of my other wives has been delivered of a prince, so 
at present we have a great number of children here. I beg, therefore, that you will take 
charge of Pirouzé’s infant, and give him the name of Codadad. I will send to you when 
I wish to have him home.’ 


“Prince Samer spared no pains in the education of hisnephew. Prince Codadad was : 


taught to ride, to shoot with the bow, and all other exercises suitable to the son of aking, 
and showed such aptitude that at the age of eighteen years he was esteemed a perfect 
prodigy. This young prince, perceiving in himself a courage worthy of his birth, said one 
day to his mother: ‘I begin, madam, to be tired of this country. I feel within myself an 
ardent love of glory ; permit me, then, to go and seck it amidst the dangers of war. The 
King of Harran my father has many enemics ; some neighbouring princes are at this time 
preparing to disturb his peace. Why does he not demand my aid? Why am I left here to 
pass my time in fruitless tutelage? I ought even now to be at his court. While all my 
brothers have the privilege of sharing the dangers of war by his side, must I alone pass my 
life in torpid indolence?’ ‘ My dear son,’ replied Pirouzé, ‘I am quite as impatient as you 
can be ta sce you in the way of obtaining fame and honour; I much wish that you had 
already distinguished yourself against the enemies of the king your father; but we are 
obliged to wait till he requires your assistance.’ ‘No, my mother,’ replied Prince 
Codadad, ‘I have waited already but too long. I burn with desire to sec the king my 
father, and I feel myself strongly inclined to go and offer him an services as a young 
warrior who is unknown to him. He will certainly not refuse my help, and I intend not 
to discover myself till I have performed a thousand glorious exploits. I earnestly wish to 
merit my father’s esteem before he shall know me to be his son.’ 

“Pirouzé much approved this generous resolution; and lest Prince Samer should 
oppose it, Prince Codadad, without imparting to him his intention, took an opportunity 
one day of leaving the country, under prctence of diverting himself with the pleasures of 
the chase. 

“ He was mounted upon a white horse, which had a golden bridle and was shod with 
gold. The saddle and housings were of blue satin and thickly embroidered with pearls. 
He wore at his side a sabre, the hilt of which was formed of a single diamond, and the 
scabbard was made of sandal-wood, ornamented with emeralds and rubies. His bow and 
quiver hung across his shoulders. Thus equipped in a manner which set off his hand- 
some person to the greatest advantage, he arrived at the city of Harran. He soon found 
an opportunity of being presented to the king, who, charined with his beauty and noble 
bearing, or perhaps drawn by the secret ties of blood, gave him a very favourable reccp- 
tion, and inquired his name and rank. ‘O mighty king,’ replied Prince Codadad, ‘I am 
the son of an emir of Cairo. My desire to travel has induced me to quit my country ; 
and as I learned, in passing through your dominions, that you are at war with some of 
your neighbours, I betook myself to your court, with the intention of offering the 
assistance of my sword to your majesty.’ The king listened to him very graciously, 
and immediately gave him a distinguished position in his army. — - 

“Prince Codadad soon found occasion to prove his valour. He acquired the esteem 
of the officers and excited the admiration of the soldiers; and, as his intellect was equal 
to his courage, he so effectually secured himself in the good graces of the king, that he 
soon became the prime favourite at court. A day never passed on which the ministers 
and other courtiers did not attend to pay their respects to Prince Codadad, seeking his 
friendship with much eagerness, while they wholly disregarded the other sons of the king. 
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PRINCE CODADAD AND HIS MOTHER. 


with the young stranger’s conversation, which he found replete with wit and knowledge ; 
and, to give indisputable proof of the high opinion he entertained of his wisdom and 
prudence, he gave him authority over the other princes, although the young warrior was 
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the king content with bestowing on this stranger the affection which he owes to us, but 
‘ must he also make him our governor, so that we are to do nothing without his permis- 
4 sion? This is more than we can or ought to endure. We must rid ourselves of this 


search of him, and fall on him with our sabres.’ ‘No, no,’ said another; ‘ we must not 
wreak vengeance upon him ourselves. His death would render us hateful to the king, 

| who would, perhaps, in consequence, declare us all unworthy to reign. Let us manage 
\(4 this affair with more dexterity. I propose that we ask leave to go out hunting, and when 
Y/4 we are at a considerable distance from the palace, let'us take the road to some other city, 
»)4 where we will go and remain for some time. Our absence will alarm the king, who, not 
bY seeing us return, will lose all patience, and most likely condemn the stranger to death. 
Mi Most certainly he will be dismissed from court, for having allowed us to leave the palace.’ 
“* All the princes applauded this artifice. They went immediately in search of Prince 
1 Codadad, and entreated him to give them permission to take their pleasure in hunting, 
promising to return the same day. The son of Pirouzé fell into the snare, and granted 
the request which his brothers made. They departed, but failed to return. They had 
j/ already been absent three days, when the king said to Prince Codadad: ‘ Where are the 
| princes? It is a long time since I saw them.’ ‘O great king,’ he replied, with an air of 
(| the deepest respect, ‘they have been out on a hunting party for the last three days : they 
promised me that they would return much sooner.’ The king became anxious about his 
sons, and his uneasiness increased when on the following day he found that the princes 
f){ did not make their appearance. He was no longer able to restrain his anger, but said in 
}\/ a tone of reproach to Prince Codadad: ‘Imprudent stranger! how dared you permit my 
sons to go away without accompanying them? Is it thus that you acquit yourself of the 
important charge committed to you? Go and seek them out instantly, and bring them 
to me, or be assured that your life shall be sacrificed.’ 

‘At these words of the king the unhappy son of Pirouzé was seized with fear. He 
immediately provided himself with his usual arms, mounted his horse, and left the city to 
go in search of his brothers, scouring the country like a shepherd who has lost his flock. 
He inquired in every village if they had been seen to pass through it: but, obtaining no 
information whatever, he at length abandoned himself to despair. ‘ Alas! my brothers,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘where are you gone? Oh, me! perhaps you have fallen into the hands 
of enemies, and are at this moment enduring every hardship their malice can inflict. 
Would to Heaven I had never come to the court of Harran! I alone am to blame for 
this terrible misfortune. How can I repair the evil I have done?’ In these and similar 
expressions he poured forth his lamentations at the disastrous event which had taken 
place, and of which he considered himself the sole author. 

“ After spending some days in a fruitless search he came to a plain of vast extent, in 
the middle of which was a palace built of black marble. On approaching it he saw at 
the window a lady of exceeding beauty. But her charms, great as they were, owed 
nothing to the aid of ornament; her hair was dishevelled, her garments were torn, and 
her countenance was expressive of the utmost grief. As soon as she perceived Prince 
Codadad, and he was near enough to hear what she said, she addressed him in these words : 
‘O young man, fly from this fatal place, or you will soon find yourself in the power of 
the monster who inhabitsit. A negro, who gorges himself with human blood, has his 
abode here: he seizes every one who is compelled by hard fortune to pass through this 
plain, and shuts them up in dark dungeons, whence they are never released but to be 
devoured.’ 

(4 “« Beautiful lady,’ replied Prince Codadad, ‘inform me who you are, and have no fear 

| for my safety.’ ‘I am a person of rank, and come from Cairo,’ replied the lady: ‘I was 
passing near this castle on my way to Bagdad, when I met the negro, who killed all my 
servants, and brought me hither. I wish I had nothing worse to fear than death ; but, to 
increase my misery, this wretch has the audacity to pretend an affection for me, and if I 
do not to-morrow consent to be his, I am threatened with unheard-of tortures. Once 
ill soon return : 


))|- encroacher on our rights.’ Then one of them suggested : ‘ Let us go all of us together in BY 
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he is gone in pursuit of some travellers whom he observed at a distance on the plain. 
You have no time to lose ; and I know not whether even the most rapid flight will now 


enable you to escape.’ 


“She had scarcely finished these words when the negro appeared. He was a monster 
of gigantic size and terrific appearance. He was mounted on a very powerful Tartar 
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wield it. Prince Codadad, on seeing him, was astonished at the immense stature of this 
wretch. He offered up his prayers to Heaven to entreat its favour and protection; then () 
drawing his sabre, he waited in a firm posture of defence till the negro should attack 
him. The giant, scorning so feeble a foe, summoned him to surrender without conflict ; 
but Prince Codadad soon made him sensible, by his undaunted countenance, that he 
| intended to defend his life; for he approached and dealt his adversary a violent blow on 


Dea ee 
horse, and carried at his side a scimitar so large and heavy that none but himself could | | 
( 


the knee. The negro, perceiving himself wounded, uttered a most dreadful cry, which | 
resounded through the whole plain. He became furious, and at last foamed with rage ; and 
(||| rising in his stirrups, prepared in his turn to strike Prince Codadad with his tremendous 
| scimitar. The blow was aimed with so much force that the young prince would have been | 


inevitably killed, if he had not rapidly avoided the stroke by the most skilful manage- 
( ment of his horse. The scimitar descended through the air with aloud hissing sound ; but 

before the negro had time to aim a second blow Prince Codadad struck him with his sword 
with so much force that he cut off his right arm. The dreadful scimitar fell powerless 
with the hand that held it, and the negro, overcome by the violence of the blow, lost 
(}}| his stirrups and his seat, and fell headlong to the ground, which shook with the force of 
his fall, The prince immediately sprang from his horse, threw himself upon his enemy, | | 


and cut off his head. At this moment the lady, who had been all the time a witness of 
the combat, and who was still offering her ardent vows to Heaven for the young hero, at 
()} whom she gazed with admiration, uttered a shout of joy; she then cried enthusiastically 
to Prince Codadad: ‘O Prince—for the victory you have just gained, as well as your 
noble air, fully persuade me that you can be of no common condition—finish your work. 
(} The negro has the keys of the castle; take them, and come and release me from prison.’ _[() 
The prince followed the lady’s directions ; and searching the dress of the wretched negro, 
who lay extended in the dust, found a number of keys in his pockets. | 
“ He opened the first gate of the castle, and entcred a large court, where he saw the 
lady approaching to meet him. She wanted to throw herself at his feet, to express her 
gratitude; but he would not permit her. She commended his valour, and exalted him 
i above all the heroes of the world. To all her compliments he replied in proper terms ; 
and, as she appeared to him more lovely than ever, now he saw her near than when he 
beheld her at a distance, it is difficult to say which of them felt more delighted—she at 
( being released from her perilous situation, or he at having rendered an important service 
| | to so charming a woman. 
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“Their conversation was now interrupted by cries and groans. ‘ What do I hear?’ 

exclaimed Prince Codadad, ‘ whence come these lamentable sounds which assail my ears?? 

(}} ‘Omy friend,’ said the lady, pointing towards a low door which was in the court, ‘ they 

come from yonder place, where are confined a number of unhappy prisoners, whose 

| unpropitious stars threw them into the negro’s hands. They are all in chains; and every 

() day this monster dragged forth one of them for his horrid repast.’ 

“Tam rejoiced to find,’ said the prince, ‘that my victory saves the lives of so many 

| unfortunate persons. Come, beautiful lady, come and partake with me the pleasure of 

restoring them their liberty; you can judge by your own feelings of the happiness we 

(}} are going to confer.’ They accordingly advanced towards the door of the dungeon: in 

proportion as they approached it, they heard more distinctly the cries of the prisoners. 

| Prince Codadad felt the most anxious sympathy for these unhappy sufferers ; and, impatient 

to put an end to their misery, he applied, without delay, one of the keys to the lock. He 

did not at first find the right one; iis therefore tried another. The noise alarmed the 

wretched captives. They were fully convinced that it was the negro, who, according tc 

custom, was bringing them their daily food, and coming to seize on one of their 

(}} number. They redoubled their groans and lamentations ; and it seemed as if the dismai 
| sounds proceeded from the centre of the earth. 

| : “‘ But the prince quickly opened the door, and discovered a very steep staircase, by 

means of which he descended into a vast and profound cave, rendered more horrible by 

IN] the feeble light which it received from a single small aperture. Within were more than 
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a hundred persons fastened to stakes, with their hands bound. ‘ Unfortunate travellers,’ 
said Prince Codadad, ‘ miserable victims, who had nothing to expect but a cruel death, 
return thanks to Heaven, which has this day delivered you by the assistance of my arm. 
I have killed the horrible negro in whose power you were, and am now come to loosen 
your chains.’ The prisoners had no sooner heard these words, than they altogether set 
up a cry of surprise and joy. Prince Codadad and the lady began to unbind them, and 
those who were released from their chains assisted in giving freedom to the rest ; so that 
in a very short time the whole company was at liberty. 

‘‘They fell upon their knees, and thanked Prince Codadad for saving them from 
destruction: thereupon they quitted the cave. When they ascended into the court, how 
great was the astonishment of the prince to see amongst the prisoners the very brothers 
of whom he was in search, and whom he had despaired of ever beholding more. ‘O 
princes !’ he exclaimed on seeing them, ‘do not my eyes deceive me? May I still hope 
to restore you to the arms of the king your father, who is now inconsolable for your 
absence? Are you all safe? Has no one of you fallen a prey to the horrible monster ? 
Alas! the death of only one amongst you would be sufficient to poison all the joy I feel 
at having saved the rest.’ 

“The forty-nine princes all presented thensselves before Prince Codadad, who 
embraced them one after another, and told them of the great grief and anxiety which 
their absence had occasioned the king. They bestowed on their deliverer all the praises 
he merited. In this they were joined by the rest of the prisoners, who were yet unable 
to find terms sufficiently strong to express the gratitude they felt at their release. 
Hereupon Prince Codadad, accompanied by all those whom he had rescued from the 
dungeon, explored the whole castle, in which they found goods of immense value, 
consisting of fine cloths, gold brocades, Persian carpets, Chinese satins, and an infinit 
of other merchandise, which the negro had taken from the caravans he had pillaged. 
A great part of this plunder belonged to the prisoners whom Prince Codadad had just 
released, and each of whom knew and claimed his own property. The prince ordered 
that every one should take the bales that belonged to him; and he afterwards divided 
equally amongst them the rest of the merchandise. He then said to them, ‘ But how 
will you remove these goods? We are here in a desert, where there seems not the least 
probability of our being able to procure horses.’ ‘ My lord,’ replied one of the prisoners, 
‘the negro took our camels when he robbed us of our other property. Perhaps they are 
still in the stables belonging to this castle.’ ‘It is not impossible,’ returned Prince 
Codadad ; ‘let us go and see.’ They went accordingly to the stables, where they found 
not only the camels of the merchants, but even the horses belonging to the sons of 


the King of Harran. At this they all rejoiced greatly. There were in the stables a 


number of black slaves, who, seeing the prisoners freed, and concluding from this fact 
that the negro was killed, took the alarm, and immediately made their escape by a 
variety of circuitous paths with which they were acquainted. No one had the least 
desire to follow them. The merchants, delighted that with their liberty they had 
recovered their camels and goods, prepared to depart; but before they went they again 
made their most grateful acknowledgments to their deliverer. 

“When they were gone, Prince Codadad addressed himself in the following words to 
the lady: ‘May I inquire, fair one, where you wish to go? To what country were 
you wending your way when you were captured by the negro? It is my wish and 
intention to conduct you to whatever place you may have fixed on for your retreat ; and 
I have no doubt that these princes have formed the same resolution.” The sons of the 
King of Harran protested to the lady that they would not leave her till they had 
restored her to her friends. : 

“© Dear panes said she to them, ‘I belong to a country far distant from this 
place; and, besides that, it would be an abuse of your generosity to take you so much 
out of your way ; I must confess to you, that I have left my home for ever. I told you 
a little while since that I was a lady of Cairo; but after the kindness you have shown 
me, and the great obligation I owe to you, my deliverer, added she, addressing her 
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-speech to Prince Codadad, ‘I can have no reason to conceal from you the real truth. 
Know, then, that I am the daughter of a kind. An usurper took away my father’s life, 
and seized upon his throne. Fearing to mect with the same untimely end, I had recourse 
to flight as the only means to save my life.’ In consequence of this avowal, Prince 
Codadad and his brothers entreated the princess to relate her history; assuring her that 
they took all possible interest in her misfortunes, and that there was nothing they were 
not ready to do to promote her happiness. She thanked them warmly for their new 
offers of service; and, believing that she could not, with any civility refuse to gratify 
their curiosity, she began the following recital of her adventures :— 

“<«There is in a certain island a large city called Deryabar. This city was for a 
long time governed by a great, powerful, and virtuous monarch, who would have wanted 
nothing to render him completely happy had he been blessed with children. He was 
perpetually offering prayers to Heaven for a son; but the queen his wife after long and 
earnest expectation, gave to the world only a daughter. 

“©T am this unhappy daughter. My father felt disappointment rather than pleasure 
at my birth; but he submitted to the will of Heaven. He had me educated with all 
imaginable care, being resolved, since he had no son, that I should be instructed in the 
art of government, and succeed to the throne at his decease. 

“*Qne day, while he was pursuing the diversion of hunting, he perceived a wild ass, 
which he immediately chased, separating himself from the rest of his party. His 
ardour carried him so far that, without thinking how far he strayed, he continued the 
pursuit till night. He then alighted from his horse, and seated himself at the entrance 
of the wood, into which he had observed that the ass entered. Scarcely had the day 
closed when he perceived a light amongst the trees, which led him to suppose that he 
was not far distant from some village ; and he rejoiced at the thought of being able to 
ee the night there, and also of finding some one whom he might send to the people of 

is suite, to inform them where he was. He rose, and proceeded toward the light, which 
served as a guide to his footsteps. 

“*« He very soon discovered that he had been deceived ; and that this light proceeded 
from a fire in a hut not far distant. He approached it, and was much astonished to 
behold a tall black man, or rather a horrible giant, who was sitting upon a sofa. © This 
monster had before him a large pitcher of wine, and was roasting upon some coals an 
ox which he had just flayed. He was busily engaged, employing himself alternately in 
drinking out of the pitcher and cutting pieces out of the ox, which he greedily devoured. 
But the attention of the king my father .was chiefly attracted by a beautiful woman 
whom he saw in the hut. She appeared to be sunk in profound melancholy ; her hands 
were tied ; at her feet was a little child, between two and three years of age, who, as if 
he were already sensible to the misfortunes of his mother, wept unceasingly, making the 
air resound with his cries. 
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when the king my father discharged an arrow which pierced his breast: the giant 
staggered, and in an instant fell down lifeless. 

“<< My father entered the hut. He untied the lady’s hands, and then requested to 
know who she was, and by what accident she had been brought to such a-place. ‘O 
stranger,’ she replied, ‘ there are living upon the sea-shore a certain number of Saracenic 
families, whose chief was a prince to whom I am married. This giant, whom you haye 

just killed, was one of his principal officers. The wretch conceived a violent passion for 
me, which he took great pains to conceal, till he should find a favourable opportunity of 
executing a scheme he had formed of carrying me away by force. It would appear that 
fortune more frequently favours the enterprises of the wicked than the resolutions of the 
good. The giant surprised me one day, with my child, in a retired place, and carried us 
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both off ; and to render useless all the inquiries which he naturally supposed my husband 

would make as to my whereabout, he travelled to a great distance from the country 

ida by the Saracens, and brought us to this wood, where he has kept me for some 
ays. 

“* But however deplorable my destiny may be, I do not fail to derive much secret 
consolation, when I reflect that this giant, rude and cruel as he was, never had recourse 
to violence with me. It is true he was threatening me perpetually that he would proceed 
to the most horrible extremities unless I consented to marry him; and I confess to you, 
that frequently, when I have by the bitterness of my language excited his anger, I have 
ks, been fearful of the worst that could befall me. 

Ks “‘* This, noble stranger,’ continued the wife of the Prince of the Saracens, ‘is my 
i] history ; and you will, I doubt not, think me so far worthy of your pity as not to repent the 
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| | generous assistance you have given me-’ ‘Indeed lady,’ replied my father, ‘your misfortunes | | 
interest me much; I feel myself very strongly affected by them, nor shall it be my fault 
Ny if your future destiny is not very different from the sufferings you have lately experienced. () 
To-morrow, 4s soon as the morning rays have dispersed the shades of night, we will leave 
this wood, and seek the road to the great city of Deryabar, of which I am sovereign ; and, 
(}|_ if i be agreeable to vou, you shall remain in my palace till the prince your husband comes ( 
to demand you.’ 
| “«The lady accepted the proposal; and the next day departed with the king my | | 
father. Immediately on quitting the wood he descried the officers of his suite, who had 
) passed the night in searching for him, and were in great anxiety on his account. Their  {(]} 
delight at seeing him again was not greater than their astonishment on beholding him 
aceompanied by a lady of such exquisite beauty. He related to them in what manner he | 
() had met with her, and the danger he had run in approaching the hut, where he would, 
without doubt, have lost his life if the giant had seen him. One of the officers took the 
| lady on his horse, and another took charge of the child. 
“« They arrived in this manner at the palace of the king my father, who immediately 
()}} ordered that an apartment should be prepared for the fair Saracen, and had her son [/) 
educated with the greatest attention. The lady was extremely sensible of the king’s 
goodness ; she felt towards him all the gratitude he could wish. She at first seemed | | 
) rather uneasy and impatient at hearing nothing from the prince her husband; but her 
disquietude gradually diminished. The constant respect that was paid her by my father ) 
| charmed away her regrets: so much so, indeed, that she would at last, I believe, have 
considered herself more unfortunate in being restored to her relations, than in having 
been at first separated from them. 

“«In due time the son of this lady attained manhood. He was extremely handsome, 
and, as he by no means lacked understanding, he readily found the way of pleasing the | 
king my father, who conceived a great regard for him. This was quickly perceived by the 
pole about the court, who imagined in consequence that this young man would be my | 
(\ usband. Acting on this opinion, and looking upon him as heir to the crown, they 

attached themselves to him with much assiduity, and every one of them very strenuously ( 
| endeavoured to gain his confidence. The young man had sufficient penetration to dis- 
cover the motive of their attachment. The idea was so grateful to him that, forgetting 
(}} the difference of our position, he cherished the hope that my father had conceived so ) 
great an affection for him as to prefer his alliance to that of all the princes of the world. 
| | He went even further. The king being, in his opinion, too tardy in offering him my | | 
hand, he presumed to demand it. 

“* However great might be the punishment due to such audacity, my father con- |(\} 
tented himself with telling the bold suitor, without testifying any particular marks of 
displeasure, that he had other views for me. The haughty youth was extremely irritated | | 

( at the refusal, and felt as much offended at the refusal of his addresses as if he had 
demanded in marriage a common person, or as if his birth had equalled mine. His () 

| | resentment was not inactive. He resolved to revenge himself on the king; and with an 
excessive ingratitude of which there kre, I trust, few examples, he conspired against his 

()| benefactor, struck a poniard to the king’s heart, and caused himself to be proclaimed () 
King of Deryabar by a great number of discontented persons, whose disaffection he well 
knew how to turn to account. His first care, after he had slain my father, was to come | | 

( himself to my apartment, at the head of a party of the conspirators. His design was 
either to take my life or to compel me to marry him. But I had timetoescape. While 
he was employed in murdering my father, the grand vizier, who had always been faithful 
to his. master, came, and hurrying me from the palace, conveyed me to a place of 
safety in the house of one of his friends. He kept me concealed in this retreat till a 
vessel, secretly prepared by his order, was ready to sail. I then quitted the island, 
accompanied only by a female attendant and by this generous minister, who preferred 
following the daughter of his late master, and sharing her misfortunes, to giving his 

allegiance to a tyrant. 
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© “<¢Tt was the intention of the grand vizier to proceed with me to the courts of some 
neighbouring monarchs, in order to implore their assistance, and excite them to avenge 
the death of my father; but Heaven did not favour a resolution which to us appeared 
just and reasonable. After some days’ sailing there arose so violent a tempest that, in 
spite of all the skill of the sailors, our vessel, carried away by the violence of the winds 
and waves, split upon a rock. There is no need that I should give you a description of 
our shipwreck. I should fail were I to attempt a description of the manner in which the 
grand vizier and all those who accompanied me were swallowed up in the dreadful abyss 
of waters ; the fear which took possession of me did not allow me to see all the horrors of 
our fate. I soon lost my senses; nor can I tell whether I was carried on shore upon 
some pieces of wreck, or if Heaven, in order to reserve me for further calamity, wrought 
a miracle for my preservation. I only know that when I recovered my senses I found 
myself on shore. , 

‘<¢ Misfortune often renders us unjust towards others. Instead of thanking Allah for 
the signal favour bestowed on me, I impiously lifted up my eyes to reproach Heaven for 
the protection it had granted. Far from lamenting the vizier and my attendant, I envied 
their fate ; and my reason giving way by degrees under the frightful images which had 
taken possession of my mind, I formed the desperate resolution of throwing myself into 
the sea. But just as I was going to rush forward I heard behind me a great noise of 
men and horses. I naturally turned my head to see what the noise meant, when I beheld 
a number of armed horsemen, among whom was one mounted upon an Arabian horse. 
He was attired in a robe embroidered with silver, and wore a girdle of precious stones, 
and a crown of gold upon his head. If his dress had not sufficiently indicated him as 
the chief of the party, I should have discovered it from the air of grandeur which was 
diffused over his whole person. He was a young man of extremely noble appearance, 
and beautiful as the morning. Surprised to see a lady by herself in so retired a place, 
he sent forward some of his officers to inquire who I was. I could make no reply but 
by a flood of tears. As the shore was covered with wreck from our vessel, they con- 

-cluded that a ship had lately been cast away on the coast, and that I was one of the 
passengers who had escaped. This conjecture, and the very lively grief I expressed, 
excited the curiosity of the officers, who began to ask me a thousand questions, assuring 
me that their king was a generous prince, and that I should find at his court everything 
that could comfort and console me. 

“<< The king himself, impatient to learn who I was, became weary of waiting for the 
return of his officers. He approached me himself, and gazed upon me with great atten- 
tion; and as I still continued to weep and moan, without being able to reply to my 
questioners, he forbade them to trouble me any longer with their importunities, and 
addressed me in the following terms: ‘O lady, Ientreat you to moderate your grief. If 
Heaven, in its anger, has made you feel its rigour, are you on that account to abandon 
yourself to despair? JTentreat youto summon up your fortitude. The pains as well as 
the pleasures of this life endure but for a time. Your fate may soon change. I venture 
to assure you that if your distresses can be alleviated, my dominions shall offer you every 
consolation. I proffer to you the asylum of my palace. You will be near the queen m 
mother, who will endeavour by every kind attention to mitigate your grief. Thovgh 
know not at present who you are, I feel myself much interested in your behalf.’ 

“¢T thanked the young king for his goodness, and accepted the obliging offers he made 
me; and to prove to him that I was not beneath his regard, I discovered to him my name 
and rank. I told him of the audacity of the young Saracen, and had only occasion to 
give a very simple narrative of my sufferings to excite his compassion and that of all his 
officers. After I had done speaking the prince once again assured me that he took a great 

(|)} interest in my misfortunes. He afterwards conducted me to the palace, where he 

| presented me to the queen his mother. I was here obliged again to relate the history 


of my adventures, the remembrance of which made my tears flow afresh. The queen 
showed herself extremely kind to me in my affliction, and conceived for me the tenderest 


regard. The king her son became passionately in love with me, and soon offered me his 
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hand and his crown. My mind had been hitherto so much engrossed by the various 
disasters I had suffered, that the prince, amiable as he was, had not made that impression 
on me which under different circumstances he probably would have made. Penetrated, 
however, with gratitude, I did not refuse to promote his happiness. I gave my consent, 
and our marriage was solemnised with all the pomp imaginable. 

“«« While all the citizens were occupied in celebrating the nuptials of their sovereign, 
a hostile prince of a neighbouring state came one night with a considerable army, and 
made a descent upon the island. This formidable foe was the King of Zanguebar. He 
came upon us entirely by surprise, and cut in pieces all the subjects of the king my 
husband who resisted him. He was on the point of taking both the king and myself as 
his prisoners ; for he was already in the palace with some of his people before we found 
means of saving ourselves, and of gaining the sea shore, where we threw ourselves into 
a fisherman’s bark, which we had the good fortune to find. For two days we were driven 
at the mercy of the winds, without knowing what would be our fate; on the third we 
perceived a ship, which approached us in full sail. We were at first delighted at the 
sight, supposing that this was some merchant vessel coming to our relief; but how great 
was our surprise and fear, when, on the nearer approach of the vessel, we saw on the deck 
ten or twelve armed corsairs. They immediately proceeded to board us. Five or six 
threw themselves into the bark, seized upon us both, bound the prince my husband, and 
made us enter their own vessel. Here they immediately removed my veil. My youthful 
appearance struck them: they were all of them indeed so anxious to have me as a prize, 
that instead of drawing lots for me, every one insisted on his own right, and resolved that 
I should become his property. The dispute grew warm, and from words i becct 
proceeded to blows, fighting like madmen. Soon the deck was covered with dead bodies, 
and the conflict continued to rage till all the pirates were slain, with the exception of one 
man, who, finding himself my undoubted possessor, thus addressed me: ‘ You now belong 
to me. It is my intention to carry you to Cairo ; I shall there make a present of you to a 
friend of mine, to whom I have promised a handsome slave. But,’ added he, observing the 
king my husband, ‘whois that man? What brought him into your company? Are you 
allied by blood, or is it love that has brought you together?’ ‘My master,’ I replied 
to him, ‘ he is my husband.’ ‘If that be so,’ cried the corsair, ‘I must get rid of him 
out of pity. He must not have the grief of seeing you transferred to my friend.’ At 
these words he took the unhappy prince, who lay bound and helpless, and threw him into 
the sea, notwithstanding all the efforts I could make to prevent it. ; 

«This cruel action drew from me the most dreadful shrieks ; and I should certainly 
have plunged into the waves if the pirate had not prevented me. Perceiving that I was 
determined, if possible, to put an end to my existence, he bound me with cords to the 
mainmast, and then setting sail, proceeded with a favourable wind towards the shore, 
where wesoon landed. I was now released from my bonds, and my new master led me 
towards a small town, where he purchased camels, tents, and slaves, and then took the 
ee some Cairo, with the intention, as he frequently said, of fulfilling his promise to 

s friend. 

«© We had been some time on our way, when yesterday, as we passed through this 
plain, we encountered the negro who inhabited this castle. When we first saw him at a 
distance we supposed him to be a tower, and afterwards, when he approached us, we had 
great difficulty in believing that he was a man. He drew his enormous scimitar, and 
summoned the pirate to surrender himself prisoner, with all his slaves and the lady who 
accompanied him. The corsair was a brave man, and, seconded by his slaves, who all 
promised to be faithful to him, he attacked the negro. The combat was long and hot; 
but the pirate at length fell under the blows of his enemy, with the slaves, who were deter- 
mined to die rather than abandon their master. Thereupon the negro conveyed me to the 
castle, bearing with him the body of the pirate, which he devoured for supper. Towards 
the end of this horrible repast he said to me, observing that I did nothing but weep: 
‘Fair lady, instead of thus giving way to grief, prepare to take me for your husband - Let 
me recommend you to yield with a good grace to what you cannot avoid. I will allow 
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you till to-morrow to reflect upon the affair, in the hope that I shall then see you consoled 
for your misfortunes in the delight you must feel at being destined for my wife.’ When 
he had finished this speech he conducted me to a chamber, and then retired to his own, 
first securing all the doors of the castle ; these he opened again this morning, taking care 
to fasten them after him when he went forth in pursuit of some travellers whom he 
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Ya observed at a distance, but who probably made their escape, since he was returning lone, 
4 and without plunder, when you attacked him.’ 

«When the princess had thus concluded the history of her adventures, Prince Codadad 
| assured her that he sympathised most sincerely in her misfortunes: ‘ But, fair lady,’ 
he added, ‘ it lies entirely in your own power to render your future life more tranquil 
than the past has been. The sons of the King of Harran offer you an asylum in their 
father’s court. Let me entreat you to accept it. You will find a kind protector in the 
king, and will be respected by every one; and, if you do not disdain to be the wife of 
him who has had the good fortune to be your deliverer, allow me to offer you my hand. 
Only consent to be mine, and let the princes be witnesses of our engagement.’ The 
princess yielded to his entreaty, and the marriage was solemnised in the castle on the 
same day. Every sort of provision was found ready for the occasion, the kitchens being 
full of meats and various dishes, which the negro was accustomed to devour after he 


)) had satisfied himself with human flesh. They found also a variety of fruits, all excellent 


‘\'| of their kind; and to complete their good fortune they came upon a great store of liquors 
K\\| and exquisite wines. 

‘They all sat down to table. When they had eaten and drunk as muchas they wished [(4 
they packed up the rest of the provisions and left the castle, with the intention of returning | 
to the King of Harran’s court. They continued their journey many days, encamping in 
the most agreeable spots they could find. When they had arrived at their last resting- \)' 
place, within a day’s journey of Harran, they drank the remainder of their wine, with 
that spirit of festivity which people feel who have no longer any occasion to save; there- {(} 
upon Prince Codadad addressed the party as follows : ‘O princes,’ said he, ‘I can no longer 
conceal from you my real name and rank ; you behold in me your brother Codadad. Like 
yourselves, I am a son of the King of Harran. I was educated by the Prince of Samer, and 
the Princess Pirouzé is my mother. Charming lady,’ added he, addressing himself to 
the Princess of Deryabar, ‘ pardon me if I have made a mystery of my birth to you. I 
might, perhaps, by revealing it sooner, have spared you some unpleasant reflections, 
which you can scarcely have failed to make on a marriage that must have appeared to 


you so very unequal.’ ‘No, my lord,’ replied the princess, ‘the sentiments of regard | 4 


with which you at first inspired me have been strengthened every moment: nor was it at | 
all necessary to my happiness that you should be of the high station to which you can 
lay claim.’ , 
ve The princes congratulated Prince Codadad on the revelation he had made, and were |\\¥ 
{| Profuse in expressing every outward mark of joy, though at the bottom of their hearts 4 
they were ill at ease; for their hatred to their amiable brother increased every moment. } 

In the middle of the night they assembled in a retired place, and held a council together, 


while Prince Codadad and the princess were enjoying the sweets of repose in their tent. })¥ 
| These ungrateful and envious wretches, disregarding what they owed to the courageous 4) 
son of Pirouzé, and never remembering that without his aid they would all have been '\¥ 


devoured by the negro, took the horrid resolution of assassinating him. ‘It is the only 


thing we can do,’ said one of these treacherous men. ‘As soon as the king learns that } 


this stranger, whom he loves so much, is his son, and that this youth has sufficient 
prowess alone to overpower a giant whom our united strength was unable to resist, he 
will load him with new favours, will be eloquent in his praise, and declare him his heir, to 
the prejudice of all his other sons, who will be obliged to prostrate themselves before this 
new-found brother, and yield him obedience.’ To these arguments he added many 
K(i) others, which made so strong an impression on the jealous minds of his hearers that they 
(/{ sallied forth instantly, in the hope of finding Prince Codadad asleep. They really found 

| him slumbering, and as he lay in this helpless state they fell upon him with a thousand 

strokes of their poniards, and leaving him apparently dead in the arms of the princess, 


they departed, directing their course to the city of Harran, where they arrived the 
4 next day. 
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took especial care to conceal: they mentioned not a word either of the negro or Prince 
Codadad, but merely stated that, unable to resist the curiosity they felt to inspect the 
country, they had made a short stay in several of the neighbouring cities. 

“In the meantime Prince Codadad lay stretched in his tent weltering in his blood, 
and showing hardly any symptoms of life, attended by the princess his wife, who seemed 
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in a condition as miserable as his own. She filled the air with her cries, tore her hair, ') 


and bathing the body of her husband with her tears, exclaimed incessantly: ‘Ah, Prince 
Codadad ! my dear Codadad! Is 1t thus I now behold you, on the brink of the grave ? 


')| What cruel hands must those have been that have reduced you to this state? Can I 


believe your own brothers have thus dreadfully mangled you? brothers who owe their 
life toyour valour? No! they must be demons, who have taken the form of your relations, 
and have come hither to wreak their malice upon you. Oh, wicked and barbarous men ! 
Could you thus repay with the vilest ingratitude the service he has doneyou? But why, 
unhappy Codadad, should I lay the blame on your brothers? It is to me alone you owe 


|} your death. You desired to link your fate with mine, and thercfore all the ill-fortune 
| which has pursued me since I left the palace of my father has fallen on you. O Heaven! 


by whose hard decree I am condemned to lead a wandering wretched life, if thou dost 
forbid me to have a husband, why am I allowed to mect with any one who wishes to 
marry me? This is the second husband I have lost, just as I began to feel an affection 
for him.’ 

“In such passionate expressions as these, and in other exclamations even mor? 


affecting, the unhappy Princess of Deryabar gave utterance to her grief, while she saw — 


the unfortunate Prince Codadad lying senseless before her. He was not, however, 
entirely dead. He still continued to breathe; and the princess his wife, noticing these 
signs of life, ran instantly towards a large town which appeared in the plain, in order to 
procure a surgeon. She found one, who returned with her immediately ; but when they 
came to the tent, Prince Codadad was nowhere to be found. They searched everywhere 


for him in vain; at length they concluded that some wild beast had seized and devoured i 


him. The princess again gave vent to her grief in the most bitter cries and lamentations. 


The surgeon was much affected at the sight of her despair; and, unwilling to abandon }/} 
the unhappy lady in her affliction, he proposed to her to return to the town, and made }})) 


her an offer of his house and services. 


“She suffered herself to be persuaded. The surgeon, therefore, conducted her to his {\¢ 
house ; and, without knowing at all who she was, treated her with all imagrhable atten- {(4 


tion and respect. He endeavoured in his conversation to bring forward every topic of con- 


‘ Beautiful lady,’ said he to her one day, ‘ I entreat you to communicate to me the cause of 
your distress. Tell me what is your country, aad what your rank: I may, perhaps, be 
able to give you good advice, when I have been informed of all the circumstances of 


your misfortunes. You now do nothing but mourn, without reflecting that it is often | 


possible to discover remedies even for the most desperate evils.’ 


.“The surgeon spoke with so much good sense, that he at length persuaded the 9) 


princess to relate to him all her adventures. When she had finished her story, the 


surgeon addressed her in his turn: ‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘allow me to represent to you, that, i 4 
under the circumstances you have related, you ought not to abandon yourself thus to jf 


grief. Endeavour rather to arm yourself with sufficient fortitude to perform what your 
situation demands: your character and duty as a wife call upon you to avenge your 
husband. I am ready, if you wish, to serve as your attendant. Let us go to the King 
of Harran’s court. He is a good and just prince: you will have only to represent in 
true colours the treatment which Prince Codadad has received from his brothers, and I 
am sure the king will do you justice.’ ‘I submit to your reasoning,’ replied the princess. 
‘Yes, I feel that the disastrous fate of my dear husband calls upon me for vengeance: 
and as you are so kind and generous as to offer to accompany me, I am ready to depart.’ 
When she had formed this resolution the surgeon undertook to provide two camels; and 
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; solation ; but all his efforts failed, for he only increased the sorrows he wished to assuage. J} 


»): cautions. There was great risk that, if the sons of the King of Harran heard of the 
} arrival and intention of their sister-in-law, they would find means to dispose of her 
\. before she had an opportunity of speaking to the mother of Prince Codadad. Having 


\(@' exposed, the surgeon was anxious to conduct the afiair with all possible prudence. He 
i, therefore begged the princess to continue at the caravanserai, while he went to the palace, 


a man might do who was drawn thither by no other motive than a desire to see the 


# was the news at court. ‘The court,’ said he, ‘is thrown into mourning. The king had 


1 opinion that the most proper plan the Princess of Deryabar could pursue, was to go to 


| been made, he has not yet been heard of.’ 


} so many came that the mosque was soon completely filled. The surgeon made his way 


4 princess was about to depart, he accosted one of her slaves, and said to him in a whisper, 
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“They alighted at the first caravanserai they found, and inquired of the master what 


a son, who lived with him here for a long time without revealing his true birth, and no 
one knows what is become of him. A wife of the king, named Pirouzé, the mother of 
the prince, has caused innumerable inquiries to be made, but they have all hitherto 
proved fruitless. Every one is sorry for the young prince, as he possessed great merit. 
The king has forty-nine other sons, all by different mothers ; but there is not one amongst 
them who can console the king for the death of Prince Codadad: I say the death, for it 
is scarcely possible he can be still living; since, notwithstanding all the search that has 


‘©On hearing this account from the master of the caravanserai, the surgeon was of 


Pirouzé ; but this step could hardly be taken without danger, and required many pre- 


made all these reflections, and sensible of the danger to which he himself might be 


in order to discover in what manner he might, with the least risk, introduce her to the 
mother of Prince Codadad. 
“He then betook himsclf to the city, and continued his way towards the palace as 


court. Suddenly he perceived a lady mounted upon a richly-caparisoned mule: she 
was followed by a troop of females, who were also mounted upon mules, and by a great 
number of guards and black slaves. As she approached, the people ranged themselves 
in two rows to see her pass, and saluted her with their faces bowed towards the earth. 
The surgeon grected her in the same manner, and then inquired of a calender who was 
near him whether this lady was not one of the king’s wives. ‘ Yes, brother,’ replied the 
calender, ‘ she is, and the wife whom the people most love and honour, because she is 
the mother of the brave and wise Prince Codadad, whose renown must have reached your 
ears. 

“The surgeon did not wait to hear more. He followed Pirouzé to a mosque, which 
she entered to aistribute alms, and to attend the public prayers which the king had 
ordered for the return of Prince Codadad. The people, who were greatly interested in 
the fate of the young prince, ran in crowds to join their prayers to those of the priests ; 


through the multitude, and advanced towards the guards of Pirouzé. When the 


‘Brother, I have a very important secret to reveal to the Princess Pirouzé. Can I not, 
with your good help, be introduced into her apartment?’ ‘If this secret,’ answered the 
slave, ‘ concerns Prince Codadad, I can venture to promise that you shall, on this very 
day, be admitted to the audience you wish to have; but if it concerns anything else, it 
will be useless for you to make any attempt to be presented to the princess; for at the 
present time she is incapable of attending to anything unconnected with her son, nor 
does she choose to speak on any subject that does not concern him.’ ‘It is on this 
subject alone that I wish to address her,’ replied the surgeon. ‘If that be the case,’ 
said the slave, ‘ you will do well to follow us to the palace ; and you shall soon have the 
opportunity you desire.’ 

_ _ “Accordingly, as soon as Pirouzé had returned to her apartment, the slave came to 
inform her that an unknown person had something of great importance to communicate 
to her, and that it concerned Prince Codadad. On receiving this communication, 
Pirouzé showed the most lively impatience to obtain an interview with the stranger. The 
slave introduced him immediately into the cabinet of the princess, who sent out all her 
women, with the exception of two whom she honoured with her confidence. As soon 
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as she saw the surgeon, she asked of him with the greatest eagerness what it was that 
he had to communicate concerning her son. ‘O lady,’ answered the surgeon, after 
prostrating himself with his face to the earth, ‘I have to tell you a long story, in which 
are many events that will doubtless surprise you.’ He then gave her a full account of 
everything that had happened between Prince Codadad and his brothers. She listened 
to his recital with the most eager attention; but when he came to speak of the assassi- 
nation, this tender mother, as if she had been herself struck .by the blows inflicted on 
her son, fell senseless upon a sofa. Her two women flew eagerly to her assistance, and 
used every means to restore her; and when she was able to attend, the surgeon pro- 
ceeded with his narrative. When he had concluded, the princess said to him: ‘ Return to 
the Princess of Deryabar, and inform her from me that the king will soon acknowledge 


THE PRINCESS OF DERYABAR AND THE SURGEON ON THEIR JOURNEY TO THE CITY OF HAKAN, 


her as his daughter-in-law ; and with respect to yourself, be assured that your services 
shall be well rewarded.’ 

“After the surgeon was gone, Pirouzé remained on the sofa in a violent paroxysm 
of grief, the remembrance of her dear Prince Codadad exciting every tender emotion in 
her breast. ‘O my son!’ said she, ‘shall I then never more behold you? Are you, 
alas! gone for ever? When I permitted you to depart to visit this court, when I 
received your last tender farewell, little did I imagine that far away from me a cruel 
death awaited you. O unhappy Prince Codadad ! wherefore did you leave me? Youcould 
not, certainly, have acquired so much glory had you stayed with me; but you would 
have been still alive, and your mother would have been spared this bitter affliction.’ 
As she said these words she wept bitterly; and her confidential women, sympathising 
with her grief, mingled their tears with hers. : 
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“While they were thus mourning in company (each seeming to vie with the rest in 

(4 expressions of sorrow), the king entered the apartment ; and, observing the state they were 
(4 in, inquired of Pirouzé whether she had heard bad news of Prince Codadad. ‘Alas! my 
»)4 lord,’ said she, ‘ all is lost! My dear son is no more; and, to increase my woe, I am precluded 


from paying him funeral honours; for, according to all appearances, his beloved remains { 


‘\\| have become a prey to ravenous beasts.’ Thereupon she related to the king everything 
i the surgeon had told her, and did not fail to enlarge on the cruel manner in which 
((@ Prince Codadad had been murdered by his brothers. yy 
Ud “The king scarcely gave her time to finish her narrative. Transported with rage, })y 
/ and giving way to his passion, he said to the princess: ‘O lady, these perfidious wretches, {\¥ 
b)} whose cold and cruel treachery has occasioned you these bitter tears, and given to me, { 


their father, the most bitter grief, shall soon experience the punishment they deserve.’ } 


(4 Thercupon, with fury sparkling in his eyes, the king repaired to the hall of audience, )/) 
¥(4 where his courtiers, and those among the people who had any petitions to prefer, were })} 
74 waiting for him. They were astonished when they beheld his enraged countenance. 


Imagining that he had conceived some cause of anger against his subjects, their hearts h\W 


were struck cold with terror. He ascended his throne, and desired his grand vizier to RX 
P\Y approach. Then he said publicly: ‘O Hassan, I have an order to give you. Go imme- } 


diately and take a thousand soldiers of my guard, and seize all the princes my sons. 
Shut them up in the tower where assassins are imprisoned; and take care that my 


) | orders are performed with the utmost dispatch.’ All who were present trembled at this \\ 
/ surprising order; while the grand vizier, without answering a word, put his hand upon {( 
‘\ his head, to express that he was ready to obey, and left the hall, that he might at once R@ 


execute the king’s command, at which he was as much surprised as the rest. The } 


king meanwhile dismissed the persons who were come to solicit audience ; and publicly }/) 
declared, that for the ensuing month he would not be spoken with on any matter of })y 


business whatever. He was still in the hall when the vizier returned. ‘ How now, 
vizier !’ said he ; ‘are all my sons in the tower?’ ‘ Yes, great king,’ replied the minister, 
‘ your commands are obeyed.’ ‘It is not sufficient,’ replied the king; ‘I have another 


order to give you.’ With these words he left the hall of audience, and returned ,({ 
to the apartment of Pirouzé with the vizier, who followed him. He desired to know Wg 


of the princess where the widow of Prince Codadad was lodged. Pirouzé’s women | 
gave him the information he required ; for the surgeon had not omitted to mention it. 
The king then, turning towards his minister, said, ‘ Go to that caravanserai, and conduct |\\¥ 
hither a young princess who lodges there: and be careful to treat her with all the «@ 
respect due to her rank.’ I: 
‘‘ The vizier was not long in obeying this order. He mounted on horseback with all }V/J 
the emirs and other great personages of the court, and repaired to the caravanserai where { 


the Princess of Deryabar resided, to whom he showed his order ; and at the same time }) 


presented to her, in the name of the king, a beautiful white mule, with a bridle and |! 
saddle of gold, splendidly ornamented with rubies and emeralds. She immediately | 


mounted it; and, surrounded by all the considerable persons of the court, betook herself ( 


to the palace. The surgeon accompanied her, mounted also upon a handsome Tartar 
horse, which had been given to him by the vizier’s order. All the people ran to their 
windows, or into the streets, to see the magnificent cavalcade; and, as it was soon re- 
ported that the princess who was being thus conducted to court with so much state was 
the wife of Prince Codadad, nothing was heard but shouts of applause. The air resounded 
with incessant cries of joy, which would, however, have been converted into groans had 
the people known the melancholy story of the young prince, so much and so universally | 
was he beloved. 


“The Princess of Deryabar found the king waiting at the palace gate to receive her. \\ 


He took her by the hand and led her to the apartment of Pirouzé, where a most affecting h\ 
scene took place. The wife of Prince Codadad found all her grief renewed at the sight of [( 


the father and mother of her husband ; nor were the latter able to behold so near and dear f ) 


a relation of their son without showing th nful emotion. She threw herself at 67) 
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‘ 4 the king’s feet, and batned them with her tears. Presently she was seized with a violent 
kK) paroxysm of grief, which deprived her of utterance. Pirouzé was notin aless deplorable 
4 state, for she was penetrated to the soul by the affliction she saw and experienced. The 
king was so wholly subdued by the sight of this deep grief that he appeared for a time 
j| as if his senses and reason had lefthim. The three bereaved persons, mingling their sighs 

and tears, continued for a long time to maintain a tender and mournful silence. The 

Princess of Deryabar, having at length in some measure recovered her composure, related 
| the adventures of the castle, and the cruel fate of Prince Codadad ; and then demanded 
f 
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4) justice on the princes. ‘ Yes, lady,’ said the king to her, ‘ these ungrateful wretches shall 
} surely perish ; but it will be first necessary to make known the death of Prince Codadad, 
| in order that the punishment of his brothers may not amaze the minds of my subjects. 
. Besides, although we do not possess the body of my son, it is not the less necessary that 
‘. we pay him the last honours.’ He then addressed himself to his vizicr, and ordered him 
to have a dome of white marble erected in the beautiful plain in the midst of which the 
city of Harran stands. He moreover provided in his palace a most splendid apartment 
for the Princess of Deryabar, whom he acknowledged as his daughter-in-law. 

“ Hassan set about his work with so much diligence, and employed so many work- 
men, that the dome was finished in a few days. A tomb was erected under it, upon 
| which a figure representing Prince Codadad was placed..As soon as the work was finished 
ve king ordered prayers to be performed, and appointed a day for the funeral rites of 
son. 

“When the solemn day came all tae zanabitants of the city were scattered over the 
plain to see the ceremony, which was conducted in the following manner :— 

“The king, attended by his vizier and the principal lords of the court, proceeded 
towards the dome; when he had reached it he, with his attendants, entered the structure, 
A(4| and they seated themselves on carpets of black satin flowered with gold; after this a large 
((] troop of guards on horseback, with their heads bowed down and their eyes nearly closed, 

/ approached the dome. They rode round it twice, observing the most profound silence ; 
but the third time they stopped before the entrance, and said one after another in a loud 
voice: ‘O prince, son of the king, were it possible, by the keen stroke of our scimitars 
‘\y and the display of our valour, to lessen the severity of thy fate, we should soon restore 

4 thee to the light; but the King of kings has commanded, and the Angel of Death has 

j obeyed.’ Having uttered these words they retired to give room to a hundred old men, 
4, who were all mounted upon black mules, and who wore long and snowy beards. 
' “These were persons of austere life, who, from their youth upwards, had lived con- 
"2§ cealed in caves, never appearing to human view except when they came forward to attend 
-)| the obsequies of the kings of Harran, or of any of his royal house. Each of these 
{\; venerable personages carried on his head a large book, which he held with one hand. 
They all then made the circuit of the dome three times without speaking; stopping 
|| afterwards at the entrance, one of them pronounced these words: ‘O prince, what is 
|| there that we can do for thee? If either prayers or knowledge could restore thee to 
h)) life, we would wipe thy feet with our white beards—we would address thee in words of 
\\, wisdom ; but the King of the universe has taken thee away for ever!’ 

. “This part of the ceremony being concluded, the old men retired to a distance from 
| the dome, and immediately fifty young maidens of exquisite beauty approached. They 
were all mounted on small white horses, wore no veils, and carried in their hands golden 
(4 baskets, filled with every kind of precious stone. They also went round the dome three 

1 times, and stopping at the place where the rest had paused, the youngest of the party 
b), delivered the following speech: ‘O prince, formerly so beautiful, what succour canst thou 

| hope from us? If it were possible that our charms could reanimate thee, we would 
K(@ readily become thy slaves; but thou art no longer sensible to beauty, nor hast thou 
4 occasion for aught that we can give !’ 
“When the young maidens had withdrawn the king and his courtiers arose, and 
| walked in procession three times round the figure within the tomb. The king then broke 
\y silence in these terms: ‘O my dear son, light of my eyes; have I then lost thee for 
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ever?’ He accompanied these words with heavy sighs, and moistened the tomb with his 
tears, his courtiers following his example. After this ceremony the door of the tomb was 
shut, and every one returned to the city. On the next day public prayers were repeated 
at all the mosques, and these prayers were continued for eight days. It was the king’s 
determination that on the-ninth the princes his sons should be beheaded. All the people, 
indignant at the usage Prince Codadad had experienced, seemed to await with impatience 
the punishment of the criminals. ‘The scaffolds were already being prepared ; but the 
people were obliged to put off the work for the present, because it was suddenly discovered 
that the neighbouring princes, who had already made war on the King of Harran, were 
advancing with a more numerous army than before, and that they were already at no great 
|| distance from the city. It had been long known that they were preparing for war; but 
the preparations had occasioned little alarm. This news, however, caused a general 4) 
consternation, and furnished fresh matter of regret for the fate of Prince Codadad, who })¥ 
))) had greatly signalised himself in the preceding war against the same enemies. ‘Ah!’ 


: 


said the people, ‘if the intrepid Prince Codadad were still alive, we should feel very little 
alarm about the princes who are coming against us.’ But the king, instead of giving way 
to any faint-heartedness or fear, made a hasty levy of his people. He brought together a . 
considerable army, and being of too courageous a disposition to wait quietly ithin the 
walls till his enemies should come to scek him there, he sallied out, and marched forward })¥ 
to meet them. The enemy, on their side, having learned by their spies that the King of ’ : 
Harran was advancing to attack them, waited in the plain, and disposed their army in ;( 
order of battle. R 4 
“As soon as the king perceived them he also arranged and disposed his troops for {(j 
combat. He commanded them to sound the charge, and made his attack with great %)} 
vigour. The enemy resisted in the same manner. Much blood was shed on both sides, i 
and for a long time victory seemed doubtful. It was at last about to declare itself for " 
the enemies of the King of Harran, who, having the advantage in numbers, were on the 
point of surrounding the king, when on a sudden there appeared in the plain a large body i 
of horsemen, who approached the combatants in good order. The view of these fresh ;(4 
soldiers equally astonished both parties, who knew not what to think of their appearance ; ? 
but this state of uncertainty did not long continue. This troop advanced, attacked the *)¥ 
enemies of the King of Harran in flank, and charged with so much fury that they I 
instantly threw them in disorder, and very soon put them to rout. They did not remain K 1 
i\j, long in this state. Their enemies pursued them briskly, and cut almost the whole of .(4 
their army in pieces. ; } ; 
‘The King of Harran, who had observed all that had passed with much attention, t } 
had greatly admired the intrepidity of the horsemen by whose unexpected aid the victory ‘yj 
had been determined in his favour. He had been particularly delighted with their chief, ‘ 
whom he had observed fighting with extraordinary valour, and was anxious to know the 
name of this generous hero. Impatient to see and to thank him, he went to meet him, 
while the conqueror himself was advancing towards the king. When the two princes 
approached one another the King of Harran recognised in this brave warrior, who thus 
brought him such important succour and had so completely subdued his foes, his beloved 
son Prince Codadad! The king remained motionless with excess of surprise and delight. 
‘Great king,’ said Prince Codadad to him, ‘ you have, without doubt, much reason to be 
astonished at thus seeing on a sudden before you a man whom you have probably 
supposed to be dead. I should have perished if Heaven had not preserved me, in order 1} 
that I might still serve you against your enemies.’ ‘Ah, my son!’ replied the king, ‘is | 
it possible that you can be restored to me? Alas! I had wholly despaired of ever seeing +) 
you more.’ So saying he held out his arms to the young prince, who willingly resigned \ : 
himself to his father’s affectionate embraces. 
“«T know perfectly, my son,’ said the king, after he had for a long time encircled {(@ 
him in his arms, ‘I know perfectly in what way your brothers have repaid you the service 
you rendered them in delivering them from the hands of the negro; but to-morrow you }/} 
shall be revenged on their treachery. In the meantime repair to the palace; your })} 
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| mother, who has shed so many tears on your account, is waiting to rejoice with me at the 


defeat of our enemies ; what delight will be hers when she learns that I owe my victory 
to you!’ ‘O king,’ said Prince Codadad, ‘ allow me to ask you how you became ac- 
quainted with the adventures of the castle? Has any one of my brothers, wounded by 
the stings of conscience, made a confession to you?’ ‘No,’ replied the king, ‘it is the 
Princess of Deryabar who has informed us of everything. She arrived a short time 


since at my palace, whither she came for the avowed purpose of demanding justice of QJ 
your guilty brothers.’ Prince Codadad was transported with joy at learning that the } 
princess his wife was at the court. ‘Come, my father,’ he exclaimed with transport, ‘let | 
»y4| us wait on my mother, who expects us; I burn with impatience to dry her tears, as well |\W 


as those of the Princess of Deryabar.’ 


PRINCE CODADAD AND TIIE PEASANT. 


“The king immediately returned towards the city, at the head of his army, which he 
soon dismissed ; he re-entered his palace amidst general congratulations. The air re- 


sounded with the acclamations: of the people, who thronged around him, and earnestly {\\ 


petitioned Allah tu prolong his days, while the name of Prince Codadad was raised to the 
skies. These two princes found Pirouzé and her daughter-in-law waiting to congratulate 
the king ; but it is impossible to express their transports of delight when they saw the 
young prince attending his father. Their embraces were mingled with tears; but these 


tears were of a very different nature from those they had before shed on his account. 
When the first fervour of their joy had in some degree abated, the king and the ladies } 


were anxious to know from Prince Codadad by what miracle it happened that he was 
yet alive. 


“ He informed th 
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the tent, where he lay senseless. This person, seeing him alone and pierced with so many 
wounds, had taken him upon his mule and carried him to his house, where he applied a 
variety of bruised herbs, which had cured Prince Codadad in a very short time. ‘When 
I found myself perfectly recovered,’ added he, ‘I thanked the peasant, and presented 
him with all the diamonds I possessed. I then set forward towards the city of Harran; 
but, having learned on the road that some neighbouring princes had collected an army, 
and were approaching to attack the subjects of the king, I made myself known in all the 
villages, and excited the zeal of the people to risein their own defence. I armed a great 
number of young men, and, putting myself at their head, arrived at the very time when 
the two armies were fighting.’ : 

«¢ When Prince Codadad had done speaking, the king said: ‘ Let us return thanks to 
Heaven for having preserved Prince Codadad ; but it is only just that the traitors who 
intended his death should all of them perish this day.’ ‘O merciful king,’ replied the 


- generous son of Pirouzé, ‘ungrateful and wicked as they undoubtedly are, remember that 


they are of your own blood. They are my brothers ; I pardon them their crime, and presume 
to request of you. same favour for them.’ These noble sentiments drew tears from 
the king. He causea v..e people to be assembled, and declared Prince Codadad his heir. 
He afterwards caused the princes to be led forth. They came forward loaded with irons. 
The son of Pirouzé loosed their chains and embraced them, one after another, with as 
much cordiality as he had shown in the court of the negro’s castle. The people were 
charmed with the generous disposition displayed by Prince Codadad, and bestowed on 
him a thousand blessings. The surgeon was likewise loaded with benefits, as a reward 
for the important services he had rendered to the Princess of Deryabar.” : 


“The Sultana Scheherazade had related the history of Ganem in so agreeable 
a manner, that the Sultan of the Indies, her husband, could not help declaring to her 
that he had heard it with very great pleasure. ‘Mighty king,” replied the sultana, “I 
have no doubt but your majesty had much satisfaction in seeing the caliph Haroun 


. Alraschid change his opinion in favour of Ganem, Ganem’s mother, and his sister 


Alcolomb; and I have no doubt you were moved at the misfortunes of the one and the 
ill-treatment shown to the others; but I am convinced that if your majesty would listen 
to the story of the ‘Sleeper Awakened,’ instead of all those emotions of indignation and 
compassion which the history of Ganem must have excited in your heart, and which still 
remain, this story would occasion you only mirth and laughter.” 

When he had heard the title of the story which the sultana had mentioned, Schahriar, 
who expected from it very entertaining and quite novel adventures, would fain have heard 
the narrative that very morning. But it was time to rise; he therefore deferred it till 
the following morning ; and this new story served for many days and nights to prolong 
the sultana’s life. Dinarzade having called her at the appointed time, she began the 
narrative as follows :— 


THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 


=eamae) URING the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, there lived at 
Bagdad a very rich merchant, whose wife was far advanced in years. 
They had an only son, called Abou Hassan, who had been in every 
respect brought up with great strictness. 

“The merchant died when this son was thirty years old; and 

| Abou Hassan, who was his sole heir, took possession of the vast 
‘|, wealth which his father had amassed, by great parsimony and a 
‘j\ constant industry in business. The son, whose views and inclina- 
’ tions were very different from those of his father, very soon 
s fortune. As his father had not allowed him in his youth more 
than was barely sufficient for his maintenance, and as Abou Hassan had always envied 
voung men of his own age who had been more liberally supplied, and who never denied 
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themselves any of those pleasures in which young men too readily indulge, he determined 
in his turn to distinguish himself by making an appearance consistent with the great 
wealth with which fortune had favoured him. Accordingly, he divided his fortune into 
two parts. With the one he purchased estates in the country and houses in the city, and, 
although these would produce a revenue sufficient to enable him to live at his ease, he 
resolved to let the sums arising from them accumulate; the other half, which consisted of 
a considerable sum of ready money, was to be spent in enjoyment, to compensate him for 
the time he thought he had lost under the severe restraint in which he had been kept 
during his father’s lifetime: but he-laid it down as a primary rule, which he determined 
aealenly to keep, not to expend more than this sum in the jovial life he proposed to 
ead. 

‘* Abou Hassan soon brought together a company of young men, nearly of his own 
age and rank in life ; and he thought only how he should make their time pass agreeably. 
To accomplish this he was not content with entertaining them day and night, and giving 
the most splendid feasts, at which the most delicious viands, and wines of the most 
exquisite flavour were served in abundance; he added music to a” is, engaging the best 
singers of both sexes. His young friends, on their part, whue they indulged in the 
pleasures of the table, often joined their voices to those of the musicians, and, accom- 
panied by soft instruments, formed a concert of delightful harmony. These feasts were 
generally followed by balls, to which the best dancers in the city of Bagdad were invited. 
All these amusements, which were daily varied by new pleasures, were so extremely 
expensive to Abou Hassan, that he could not continue his profuse style of living beyond 
one year. The large sum of money which he had devoted to this prodigality ended with 
the year. So soon as he ceased giving these entertainments his friends disappeared ; he 
never even met them in any place he frequented. In short, they shunned him whenever 
they saw him; and if by accident he encountered any oue of them, and wished to detain 
him in conversation, the false friend excused himself under various pretences. 

“Abou Hassan was more distressed at the strange conduct of his friends, who 
abandoned him with so much faithlessness and ingratitude after all the vows and protes- 
tations of friendship they had made him, than at the loss of all the money he had so 
foolishly expended on them. Melancholy and thoughtful, with his head sunk upon his 
breast, and a countenance full of bitter emotion, he entered his mother’s apartment and 
seated himself at the end of a sofa at some distance from her. 

“* What is the matter, my son?’ asked his mother, when she saw him in this 
desponding state. ‘Why are you so moody, so cast down, and so different from your 
former self? Had you lost everything you possessed in the world you could not appear 
more miserable. I know at what an enormous outlay you have lived ; and ever since you 
engaged in that course of dissipation I thought you would soon have very little money 
left. Your fortune was at your own disposal, and I did not endeavour to oppose your 
irregular proceedings, because. I knew the prudent precaution you had taken of leaving 
half of your means untouched ; while this half remains I do not see why you should be 
plunged into this deep melancholy.’ Abou Hassan burst into tears at these words, and 
in the midst of his grief stelaied, ‘Oh, my dear mother, I know from woeful experience 
how insupportable poverty is. Yes, I feel very sensibly that as the setting of the sun 
deprives.us of the splendour of that luminary, so poverty deprives us of every sort of 
enjoyment. Poverty buries in oblivion all the praises that have been bestowed on us, and 


all the good that has been said of us, before we fell into its grasp. It reduces us at 


every step to take measures to avoid observation, and to pass whole nights in shedding 
the bitterest tears. He who is poor is regarded but as a stranger, even by his relations 
and his friends. You know, my mother,’ continued Abou Hassan, ‘how liberally I have 
conducted myself towards my friends for a year past. I have exhausted my means in 
entertaining them in the most sumptuous manner; and now that I cannot continue to 
do so, I find myself abandoned by them all. When I say that I have it no longer in my 
power to entertain them as I have done, I mean that the money I had set apart to be 
employed for that purpose is entirely exhausted. I thank Heaven for having inspired me 
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with the idea of reserving what I call my income, under the rule and oath I made not to 
touch it for any foolish dissipation. I will strictly observe this oath, and I have resolved 
to make a good use of what happily remains; but first I wish to sec to what extremity 
my friends, if indeed I can still call them so, will carry their ingratitude. I will sec 
them all, one after another ; and when I represent to them the lengths to which I have 
gone from my regard to them, I will solicit them to raise amongst themselves a sufficient 
sum of money in some measure to relieve me in the unhappy situation to which I am 
reduced by contributing to their amusement. But I mean to take this step, as I have 
already said, only to sce whether I shall find in these friends the least sentiment of 
gratitude,’ 

«My son,’ replicd the mother of Abou Hassan, ‘I will not take upon myself to 
| dissuade you from executing your plan; but I can tell you beforehand that your hope is 

unfounded. Believe me, it is useless to attempt this trial; you will receive no assistance 
t|| but from the property you have yourself reserved. I plainly see you do not yet know 
those men who, among people of your description, are commonly styled friends ; but you 
will soon know them: and I pray Heaven it may be in the way I wish—that is, for your 
good.’ ‘My dear mother,’ cried Abou Hassan, ‘I am convinced of the truth of what you 
tell me: but it will be a more convincing proof to me of those men’s baseness and want 
|| of feeling if I learn it by my own experience.’ 
“ Abou Hassan set out immediately ; and he timed his visits so well that he found all 
/ his friends at home. He represented to them the great distress he was in, and besought 
j them to lend him such a sum of money as would be of effectual assistance to him; he 
even promised to cnter into a bond to every one individually to return the sums cach 
should lend him, so soon as his affairs were re-established ; but he still avoided letting 
them know that his distresses were in a great measure arising from them; for he wished 
to give them every opportunity of displaying their generosity. And he did not forget to 
| hold out to them the hope that he might one day be again in a position to entertain 
| them as he had done. 
| “Not one of his convivial companions was the Icast affected by Abou Hassan’s 
distresses and afflictions, though he represented his embarrassments in the most lively 
| colours, hoping he should persuade his friends to relieve him. He had even the mortifi- 
cation to find that many of them pretended not to know him, and did not even remember 
ever to have secn him. He returned home, his heart filled with grief and indignation. 
‘ Alas! my mother,’ cried he, as he entered her apartment, ‘ you have told me the truth ; 
instead of friends I have found only perfidious, ungrateful men, unworthy of my friend- 
ship. I renounce them for ever, and I promise you I will never sce them again. 

“ Abou Hassan kept firmly to the resolution he had made, and took every prudent 
| precaution to avoid being tempted to break it. He bound himself by an oath never to 
} ask any man who was an inhabitant of Bagdad to eat with him. He then took the 
| strong box which contained the money arising from his rents from the spot where he 
) had laid it by, and put it in the place of the coffers he had just emptied. He resolved to 

take from it for the expenses of each day a regular sum that should be sufficient to 
4 enable him to invite one person to sup with him ; and he took a sccond oath, declaring 
that the person he entertained should not be an inhabitant of Bagdad, but a stranger 
who had only tarried in the city one day ; and determined that he would send him away 
the next morning, after giving him only one night’s loczing. 

“In carrying out his design Abou Hassan took care every morning to make the 
necessary provision for this limited hospitality ; and towards the close of each day he 
went and sat at the end of the bridge of Bagdad, and as soon as he saw a stranger, what- 
ever the appearance of the wayfarer, he accosted him with great civility, and invited him 
to sup and lodge at his house on that, the night of his arrival. He at once informed 
-his guest of the rule he had laid down, and the hounds he had set to his hospitality ; and 
thereupon conducted him to his house. ; ; 

“The repast which Abou Hassan sect before his guest was not sumptuous ; but it was 
such as micht well satisfy a man, especially as there was no want of good wine. They 
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ABOU HASSAN AND THE STRANGER. 


remained at table till almost midnight; and instead of discoursing to his guest, as is 
customary, on affairs of state, family matters, or business, he used, on the contrary, to 
talk gaily and agreeably of indifferent things: he was naturally pleasant, good-humoured, 
and amusing, and whatever the subject was he knew how to give such a turn to his ccn- 
versation as would enliven the most melancholy of his visitors. 
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“When he took leave next morning of his guest, Abou Hassan always said: ‘To 
whatever place you go, may Allah preserve you from every sort of calamity. When.I 
invited you to sup with me yesterday, I informed you of the rule I had laid down for 
myself: for which reason you must not take it ill if I tell you that we shall never drink 
together again, nor shall we ever meet each other any more at my house, or any 
other place. I have my reasons for this course of conduct, which I need not explain to 
you. May Allah guard you!’ 

“‘ Abou Hassan observed this rule with great exactness; he never again noticed or 
addressed the strangers whom he had once received in his house: when he met them in 
the streets, the squares, or public assemblies, he appeared not to see them, and even 
turned from them if they accosted him. In short, he avoided the slightest intercourse 
with them. And for a long time he continued this course of life. But one day, a little 
before sun-set, as he was seated in his usual manner at the end of the bridge, the caliph 


- Haroun Alraschid appeared ; but so completely disguised that none of his subjects could 


know him. 

“ Although this monarch had ministers and officers of justice, who performed their 
duty with great exactness, he wished, nevertheless, to look into the working of everything 
himself. With this design, as we have already seen, he often went in different disguises 
through the city of Bagdad. He was even accustomed to visit the high environs; and on 
this account he made it a custom to go on the first day of every month into the high 
roads which lead to the city, sometimes choosing one road,' and sometimes another. 
That day, the first of the month, he appeared disguised as a merchant from Moussoul, 
he landed on the other side of the bridge, and was followed by a strong and sturdy 
slave. 

“* As the caliph looked in his disguise like a grave and respectable man, Abou Hassan, 
who believed him to be a merchant from Moussoul, rose from the place on which he was 
seated. He saluted the stranger with a bland and courteous air, and addressed him thus : 
‘O my master, I congratulate you on your happy arrival; I entreat you will do me the 
honour to sup with me, and pass the night at my house, that you may rest yourself after 
the fatigue of your journey.’ And to induce the supposed merchant to comply with his 
request, he told him, in a few words, the rule he had laid dowr to himself—of every day 
receiving, for one night only, the first stranger who presented himself. 

“The caliph found something so singular in the whimsical taste of Abou Hassan, that 
he felt an inclination to know something further of him. Therefore, preserving the 
character of a merchant, he assured Abou Hassan he could not better reply to so great 


and unexpected a civility, on his arrival at Bagdad, than by accepting the obliging invi- . 


tation ; and accordingly begged his entertainer to lead the way, declaring himself ready 
to follow him. 

“ Abou Hassan, who was ignorant of the high rank of the guest whom chance had 
just presented to him, treated the caliph as if he had been his equal. He took him to 
his house, showed him into an apartment very neatly furnished, where he seated him on 
a sofa in the most honourable place. Supper was ready, and the cloth was spread. Abou 
Hassan’s mother, who was an adept in the culinary art, sent in three dishes. One was a 
fine capon, garnished with four fat pullets; the other two dishes were a fat goose and a 
ragout of pigeons. This was the whole provision ; but the dishes were well chosen, and 
excellent of their kind. 

“ Abou Hassan placed himself at table opposite his guest; and the caliph and he 
began eating with a good appetite, helping themselves to what they liked best, without 
speaking and without drinking, according to the custom of their country. When they 
had done, the slave of the caliph brought. them water to wash their hands, while the 
mother of Abou Hassan took away the dishes, and brought the dessert, which consisted 
of a variety of the fruits then in season, such as grapes, peaches, apples, pears, and several 
kinds of cakes made of dried almonds. As the evening closed in they lighted the candles ; 
and then Abou Hassan brought out bottles and glasses, and took care that his mother 
provided supper for the caliph’s slave. 
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‘¢ When the pretended merchant of Moussoul and Abou Hassan were again seated at 
table, the latter, before he touched the fruit, took a cup, and filling it for himself, held 
it out in his hand, ‘O my master,’ said he to the caliph, whom he took to be only a 
merchant, ‘you know as well as I do that the cock never drinks till he has called 
his hens about him to come and drink with him; therefore I invite you to follow my 
example. I know not what your sentiments may be; but, for my own part, it seems to 
me that a man who hates wine, and would fain be thought wise, is certainly foolish. 
Let such men deem themselves wise with their stupid and melancholy disposition, but 
let us enjoy ourselves; I see pleasure sparkling in the cup, and it will assuredly yield 
much pleasure to those who empty it.’ 

“ While Abou Hassan was drinking, the caliph took hold of the cup that was 
intended for him, and replied: ‘I agree with you. You are what may be called a jolly 
fellow. I love you for your humour, and I expect you will fill my cup to the brim as 
you have filled yours.’ 

“ When Abou Hassan had drunk, he accordingly filled the cup which the caliph held 
out; ‘Taste it, my friend,’ said he, ‘you will find it excellent.’ ‘I have no doubt of 
that,’ returned the caliph, laughing; ‘no doubt a man of discernment like you knows 
how to procure the best of everything.’ 

** While the caliph was drinking, Abou Hassan observed, ‘any man who looks at you 
may observe at first sight that you are one of those who have seen the world, and know 
how to enjoy it. If my house,’ added he, quoting some lines of Arabian poetry, ‘ were 
capable of any feeling, and could be alive to the pleasure of receiving you within its 
walls, it would loudly express its joy, and throwing itself at your feet, would cry out, 
“ Ah! what delight, what happiness is it, to see myself honoured with the presence of a 
person so respectable, and at the same time so condescending, as the man who now deigns 
to come under my roof!’’ In short, my master, my joy is complete, and I count the 
day fortunate on which I have met with a man of your merit.’ 

“These sallies of Abou Hassan very much diverted the caliph, who was naturally of 
a merry disposition, and took pleasure in inducing him to drink, that by means of the 
gaiety which wine would excite, he might become better acquainted with him. To 
engage him in conversation he asked him his name, and what was his employment, 
and how he passed his time. ‘O stranger,’ replied his host, ‘my name is Abou 
Hassan ; I have lost my father, who was a merchant, not indeed a very rich man, but 
one of those who, at Bagdad, manage to live very much at their ease. At his death he 
left me an inheritance sufficient to support me creditably in the rank I held. As he had 
kept me very strictly during his lifetime, and at the time of his death I had passed the 
best part of my youth under great restraint, I wished to try to make up for all the time 
I considered I had lost. 

‘Nevertheless,’ continued Abou Hassan, ‘I regulated my proceedings with more 
prudence than is practised by young people in general. They usually give themselves 
up to intemperance in a very thoughtless way; they indulge in every dissipation till, 
reduced to their last sequin, they exercise a forced abstinence during the remainder of 
their life. In order to avoid future distress, I divided my property into two parts; the 
one consisted of rents, the other of ready money. I devoted the ready money to the 
enjoyments I purposed indulging in; and made a firm resolution not to touch my rents. 
I brought together a company of people I knew, men nearly of my own age; and, with 
the ready money which I freely lavished, I every day gave the most splendid entertain- 
ments, living with my friends in luxury which pleased us all well. But this did not last 
long; at the end of a year I found my purse empty, and at once all my convivial friends 
disappeared. I made it my business to call upon each of them in turn; I represented to 
each the wretched state to which I was reduced, but not one of them would give me any 
assistance. I therefore renounced their friendship ; and, reducing my expenses within 
the limits of my income, I determined that in future I would entertain no one at all, 
except every day one stranger whom I should meet on his arrival at Bagdad; and I 
made it a condition that I entertained him for that day only. I have told you the rest, 
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and I thank my good fortune which to day has thrown in my way a stranger of so 
much merit.’ 

““ Very well, satisfied with this explanation, the caliph said to Abou Hassan, ‘ I cannot 
sufficiently commend the step you took, and the caution with which you acted, when you 
entered upon your free course of life. You conducted yourself very differently from 
young men in general ; and I respect you still more for keeping your resolution with so” 
much steadiness as you have shown. You walked in a very slippery path ; and I cannot 
sufficiently wonder, after you had spent all your ready money, that you had the mode- 
ration to confine yourself within the income arising from your rents; and that you do 
not mortgage your estate. To tell you what I think of the matter, I firmly believe you 
are the only man of pleasure that ever did, or ever will, conduct himself in such a manner. 
In short, I declare that I envy your good fortune. You are the happiest man on earth, 
thus to have every day the company of a respectable person, with whom you can converse 
agreeably, and to whom you give an opportunity of telling the world the good reception 
you have afforded him. But we forget ourselves. Neither you nor I perceive how long 
we have been talking without drinking ; come, drink, and I will pledge you.’ The 
caliph and Abou Hassan continued drinking a long time, and conversing most agreeably 
together. 

a The night was now far advanced ; and the caliph, pretending to be much fatigued 
with his day’s journey, said to Abou Hassan that he was much inclined to go to rest. 
‘I should be loth,’ added he, ‘that, on my account, you should lose any of your sleep. 
Before we part—for perhaps I shall be gone to-morrow from your house before you are 
awake—let me have the satisfaction of saying how sensible I am of the civility, the good 
cheer, and the hospitality with which you have treated me in so obliging a manner. I 
am only anxious to know in what way I can best prove my gratitude. I entreat you to 
inform me, and you shall find that I am not an ungrateful man. It is hardly possible 
that a person like you should not have some business that might be done, some want 
that should be supplied, some wish that is yet ungratified. Open your heart to me, and 
speak freely. Though I am but a merchant as you see, I am in a position, either alone, 
or with the help of my friends, to serve my friends.’ 

“At these offers of the caliph, whom Abou Hassan all along supposed to be a 
merchant, he replied, ‘ My good friend, I am thoroughly convinced that is not out of 
mere compliment you address me in this generous manner. But, upon the word of a 
man of honour, I can assure you that I have no distress, no business, no want; that I 
have nothing to ask of any one. I have not the smallest degree of ambition, as I have 
already told you, and am perfectly contented with my lot ; so that I have only to thank 
you, as well for your kind offers as for the kindness you have shown in conferring upon 
me the honour of taking a poor refreshment at my house. : 

“«] will say, nevertheless,’ continued Abou Hassan, ‘that one thing gives me some 
concern, though it does not very materially disturb my repose. You know the city of 
Bagdad has several divisions, and that in every division there is a mosque. Each 
mosque has an Iman, who assembles all the people of the division at the accustomed 
hours to join with him in prayer. The Iman of this division is a very old man, of an 
austere countenance; he is a complete hypocrite, if ever there was one in the world. 
He assembles in council four other dotards, my neighbours, very much of the same 
character with himself, and they meet regularly every day at his house. When they 
get together there is no sort of slander, calumny, and mischief which they do not raise 
and propagate against me, and against the whole quarter ; they disturb our quiet, and 
stir up dissensions among us. They make themselves formidable to some, and threaten 
others. They wish, in short, to be our masters, and desire that each of us should 
hehave himsclf according to their caprice, while, at the same time, they cannot govern 
themselves. To say the truth, I cannot bear to see them busying themselves with 
everything except the Koran, and it angers me that they cannot let their neighbours 
live in peace.’ 


“«*So then,’ replied the caliph, ‘ you seem desirous of finding means to check this 
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abuse?’ ‘I am, indeed,’ returned Abou Hassan; ‘and the only thing I would beg 
of Heaven for this purpose is, that I might for one day be caliph in the room of the 
Commander of the Faithful, our sovereign lord and master, Haroun Alraschid.’? ‘What 
would you do,’ demanded the caliph, ‘if that should happen?’ ‘One very important 
thing would I do,’ replied Abou Hassan, ‘which would give satisfaction to all good 
people. I would order that one hundred strokes on the soles of the feet be given to each 
of the fcur old men, and four hundred to the Iman himself, to teach them that it is not 
their business to disturb and vex their neighbours.’ 

“The caliph was much amused by the conceit of Abou Hassan; and, as he had 
naturally a turn for adventures, it suggested to him a desire to divert himself at his 
host’s expense in a very extraordinary manner. ‘ Your wish pleases me the more,’ said 


ABOU IIASSAN FALLS ASLEEP. 


the caliph, ‘ because I see it springs from an upright heart, and is the sentiment of a 
person who cannot bear that the malice of wicked men should go unpunished. I should 
have great pleasure in procuring its fulfilment, and perhaps it is not impossible tlrat 
what you have imagined may come to pass. I feel certain that the caliph would readily 
trust his power in your hands for twenty-four hours if he only knew of your good 
intention, and the excellent use you would make of the opportunity. Although I am 
but a merchant, and a stranger, I am nevertheless not without a degree of interest which 
may possibly forward this business.’ oe : 
._ **T see plainly,’ replied Abou Hassan, ‘that you are diverting yourself with my 
foolish fancy—and the caliph would laugh at it also if he came to hear of such a 
ridiculous whim. Still, it might have the effect of inducing him to inquire into the 
conduct of the Iman and his counsellors, and order them to be punished.’ 
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- ¢T am by no means laughing at you,’ replied the caliph; ‘Heaven forbid that I 
should cherish so unbecoming a thought towards a person like you, who have enter. 
tained me so handsomely, though I was quite a stranger to you; and I can assure you 
the caliph himself would not laugh at you. But let us make an end of this conversation ; 
it is near midnight, and time to go to bed.’ 

“¢Then,’ said Abou Hassan, ‘ we will cut short our discourse, and I will not prevent 
you from taking your repose: but, as there is a little wine still left in the bottle, I pray 
you Ict us finish that, and then we will retire. The only thing I have to recommend is, 
when you leave the house to-morrow morning, if I should not have risen, that you would 
not leave the door open, but that you would trouble yourself to shut it after you.’ This 
the caliph faithfully promised to do. ; 

«While Abou Hassan was speaking, the caliph laid hands on the bottle and the two 
cups. He helped himsclf first, and made Abou Hassan understand that he drank to 


| him a cup of thanks. When he had done so, he slily threw into Abou Hassan’s cup a 
| little powder, which he had with him, and poured upon it the remainder of the wine 


from the bottle. Presenting it to Abou Hassan, he said, ‘ you have had the trouble of 
helping me throughout the evening; the least I can do, in return, is to spare you that 
trouble now at our parting cup: -I beg you will take this from my hand, and drink this 


| time for my sake.’ 


“ Abou Hassan took the cup; and the better to prove to his guest with how much 


pleasure he accepted the honour done him, he swallowed the whole contents at a draught. 


But scarcely had he sct down the cup on the table, when the powder began to take 


| effect. He instantly fell so soundly asleep, and his head dropped almost upon his knees 


so suddenly, that the caliph could not help laughing. The slave who attended the caliph 
had returned as soon as he had supped, and had been for some time on the spot, ready 
to obey his master’s orders. ‘Take this man upon your shoulders,’ said the caliph to 
him, ‘but be careful to notice the spot where this house stands, that you may bring him 
back hither when I shall bid you.’ 

The caliph, followed by his slave, who bore Abou Hassan on his shoulders, went 
out of the house; but he did not close the door as Abou Hassan had requested him to 
do. Indced, he left-it open on purpose. When he arrived at the palace he entered by a 
private door, and ordered the slave to carry Abou Hassan to his own apartment, where 
all the officers of the bed-chamber were in waiting. ‘ Undress this man,’ said he tothem, 
‘and Jay him in my bed; I will afterwards tell you my intention.’ 

“The officers undressed Abou Hassan, clothed him in the caliph’s night dress, and 
put him to bed, as they were ordered. No one in the palace had yet retired to rest. 
The caliph ordcred that all the ladies, and all the other officers of the court should be 
summoned ; and when they were all in his presence, he said, ‘I desire that all, those 
who usually come to me when I rise shall not fail in their attendance here to-morrow 
morning upon this man, whom you sce asleep in my bed; and that upon his waking 
each shall perform the same services for him which are usually performed for me. I 
desire also that the same respect be observed towards him that is shown to my own 
person ; aud that he be obeyed in all that he shall command. He shall be refused 
nothing he may demand. All his orders are to be fulfilled, nor is he to be contradicted 
in any desire he shall express. On every occasion, where it shall be proper to speak to 
him or to answer him, let him be always treated as the Commander of the Faithful. In 
one word, I require that no more attention be paid to me by any one all the time you 
are about him than if he were really what I am, caliph and Commander of the Faithful. 
Above all, let the utmost care be taken that the deception is carried through, even to the 
most trifling circumstance.’ 

“The officers and ladies, who soon perceived the caliph had some jest in hand, 
answered only by a low obeisance; and from that moment all of them prepared to 


contribute everything in their power, each in his or her peculiar function, to support the 
deception with exactness. 
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the grand vizier Giafar, and the vizier thad just arrived. The caliph said to him: ‘ Giafar, 
I sent to you to warn you not to seem astonished when, at the audience to-morrow {¢ 

morning, you shall see the man who is now asleep on my bed seated upon my throne, _ |) 
and dressed in my robes of state. Address him in the same form you employ towards iI), 
me, and pay him the same respect you are in the habit of paying to me; treat: him {) 
exactly as if he were the Commander of the Faithful. Wait upon him, and execute [} 
punctually all his orders, just as if they were mine. He will most probably make large ( 
presents, and you will be entrusted with the distribution of them: fulfil all his commands |} 
in this matter, even to the hazard of exhausting my treasury. Remember also to warn [) 
my emirs, my ushers, and all the officers not within the palace, that to-morrow at the 
“1 public audience they shall pay him the same honours they accord to my person, and bid {ij 
4 them act their parts so well that he shall be thoroughly deceived, and that the amusement 
| I propose to give myself may not in the smallest particular be broken. You may now {) 
} retire; I have nothing further to order; but be careful to give me in this matter all the {04 
satisfaction which I demand.’ i 
“ after the grand vizier had retired, the caliph passed on to another apartment; and {i 
| { as he went to bed he imparted to Mesrour, chief of the eunuchs, the orders which were [°° 
to be executed, so that everything might succeed in the manner intended ; for the caliph (4 
wished both to fulfil the wish of Abou Hassan, and to see the use he would make of the #0 
royal power and authority during the short time he would possess them. Above all, he | 
enjoined Mesrour not to fail in coming to call him at the usual hour, and before Abou}: 
Hassan should be awake, because he wished to be present at all that might take place. ‘S 

“ Mesrour awakened the caliph punctually at the time he was ordered. As soon as }: 
Haroun Alraschid had entered the room where Abou Hassan slept, he placed himself in} 
.{ an adjoining closet, whence he could see through a lattice all that took place, without |) 
‘4 being himself seen. . All the officers and all the ladies who were to be present when Abou jh 
‘| Hassan rose came in at the same time, and were posted in their accustomed places, ff. ¥¢ 
according to their rank, and in profound silence, just as if the caliph himself had been jj} 
about to rise, and they were waiting ready to perform the duties of their various offices. 

“* As the day already began to break, and it was time to get up for early prayer 
before sunrise, the officer who was nearest Abou Hassan’s pillow applied to the sleeper’s 
nose a small piece of sponge dipped in vinegar. 

“‘ Abou Hassan sneezed and turned his head, without opening his eyes. Thereupon 
his head sank back on the pillow. Presently he opened his eyes; and, as far as the 
dim light permitted him, he saw himself in a large and magnificent chamber, superbly 
furnished, the ceiling painted with various figures, and elegant borders, and ornamented 
throughout with vases of massive gold, and with tapestry and carpets of the richest kind. 
He found himself surrounded by young ladies of enchanting beauty, many of whom had 
different musical instruments, which they were preparing to play upon; and by black 
eunuchs richly dressed, and standing ranged in attitudes of deep bumility and respect. 
As he cast his eyes upon the coverlid of the bed, he saw it was of crimson and gold 
brocade, ornamented with pearls and diamonds ; by the bed side lay a dress of the same 
materials, ornamented in similar style ; and near it, on a cushion, a caliph’s cap. 

“ At the sight of all this splendour Abou Hassan was inexpressibly astonished and 
bewildered. He looked upon the whole as a dream—but a dream of so charming a 
nature that he hoped it might prove a reality. ‘Truly,’ said he to himself, ‘it seems I 
am caliph; but,’ added he, after a pause, on recovering himself, ‘I must not deceive 
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myself, this is a dream, merely an effect of the wish I formed in conversation with my 
guest—’ so he shut his eyes again as if he intended to go to mae : : 
“But at that moment an eunuch drew near. ‘O Commander of the Faithful,’ said 
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Hassan gave no answer, and showed no signs of intending to rouse himself, ‘ your majesty 
will allow me to repeat that it is time to rise, unless your majesty means to disregard the 
hour of morning prayer, which you are accustomed to attend ; and the sun is even now 
appearing.’ 

“e] was deceiving myself,’ said Abou Hassan, ‘I am notasleep, I am awake. Those 
who sleep never hear anything; and I certainly hear that I am spoken to.’ Then he 
opened his eycs again. It was now daylight, and he saw distinctly what he had before 
only imperfectly beheld. He sat up in his bed with a cheerful countenance, like a man 
much rejoicing at finding himself in a situation very far above his rank ; and the caliph, 
who watched him without being himself seen, penetrated his thoughts with great satis- 
faction. ; 

“Then the beautiful ladies of the palace bowed down before Abou Hassan, with their 
faces towards the ground ; and those among them who had instruments of music saluted 
him on his awaking with a concert of soft-toned flutes, hautbois, lutes, and various other 
instruments. This so enchanted him, and raised him to such an excess of delight, that 
he knew not where he was, and almost lost consciousness. He recurred, nevertheless, to 
his first thought, and again doubted whether what he saw and heard was a dream or 
reality. He covered his eyes with his hands, and bending his head repeated to himself, 
‘ What docs all this mean? Where am I? What has happened tome? What is this 
palace? Whence come these eunuchs, these gallant handsome officers, these beauteous 
damsels, and these enchanting musicians? Is it possible that I should not be able to 
distinguish whether I am dreaming, or whether I have all my senscs about me!’ At 
last he took his hands from his face; and opening his eyes to look up, he saw the sun 
darting its first rays through the window of the chamber in which he. lay. 

“ At this moment Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, came in. He bowed down, 


with his face to the ground, before Abou Hassan, and as he rose said, ‘Commander of | 


the Faithful, your majesty will permit me to represent that you have not been accustomed 
to rise so late, nor have you ever suffered the hour of morning prayer to pass unregarded. 
Unless your majesty has had a bad night, or is otherwise indisposed, you will now be 
pleased to mount your throne, to hold your council, and to give audience as usual. The 


generals of your armies, the governors of your provinces, and the other great officers of {iJ 


your court, await the moment when the door of the council chamber shall be opened. 
_ “At this address of Mcsrour, Abou Hassan was, as it were, convinced against his own 
judgment that he was not aslecp, and that the splendours which he saw around him were 


not adream. He was much perplexed ; he felt bewildered at the position he was in, and | ® 


uncertain what part he should take. At length he fixed his eyes upon Mesrour, and, in 
a serious tone, demanded of him, ‘Whom are you addressing? Who is it that you call 
Commander of the Faithful? I know you not; you must certainly take me for some 
other person.’ - 

oe Any man but Mesrour would have been disconcerted at Abou Hassan’s questions ; 
but, instructed by the caliph, he played his part wonderfully well. ‘O my. most honoured 
lord and master,’ cried he, ‘ your majesty surely talks thus to me to-day in order to try 
me! Is not your majesty the Commander of the Faithful, the monarch of the world 
from the east to the west? and upon earth vicar of the prophet sent from Allah, who is 


‘4 master of all, both in Heaven and in earth? Your poor slave Mesrour has not forgotten 


all this, after the many years during which he has had the honour and happiness of 
paying his duty and services to your majesty! He would think himself the most mise- 
rable of men if he were to lose your good opinion. He most humbly entreats your 
majesty to have the goodness to restore him to your favour, and humbly ventures to 
think some disagreeable dream has disturbed your majesty’s repose.’ 

“‘ Abou Hassan burst into such a violent fit of laughter at this speech of Mesrour’s 
that he fell back on his pillow, to the great amusement of the real caliph, who would 
have laughed as loudly as did the pretended one, but for the fear of putting an end to 
the pleasant scene which he had determined to have exhibited before him. 

fs r he had laughed till h sat up again in his 
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bed, and speaking to a little eunuch as black as Mesrour, cried, ‘ Hark ye, tell me who I 
am.’ ‘O mighty sovereign,’ said the little eunuch, in a very humble manner, ‘ your 
majesty is the Commander of the Faithful,‘and vicar upon earth of the Lord of both 
worlds.” ‘Thou art a little liar, thou sooty-face !’ replied Abou Hassan. 

‘*He then called one of the ladies who was nearer to him than the rest. ‘Come 
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hither,’ said he, as he held out his hand towards her, ‘take the end of my finger and 
bite it, O thou fair one, that I may feel whether I am asleep or awake.’ . 

“The damsel, who knew the caliph from his hiding place saw all that was going on, 
was delighted with an opportunity of showing how well she could play her part where 
the business was to afford her master amusement. She came towards Abou Hassan with 
the most serious air imaginable, and closing her teeth upon the end of his finger, which 
he had held out to her, she bit it pretty sharply. 

«« Abou Hassan drew back his hand in a hurry. ‘I am not asleep,’ he cried, I am 
most assuredly not asleep. By what miracle have I become caliph in one night? This 
is the most surprising, the most marvellous thing in the world.’ Speaking again to the 
same damscl he resumed, ‘ Now, in the name of Allah, in whom you put your trust, as 
I also do, I beseech you tell me exactly the truth. Am I really and truly the Commander 
of: the Faithful ?’ ‘ Your majesty,’ replied she, ‘ is in truth and actually the Commander 
of the Faithful; and we, who are your slaves, are all amazed to think what can make 
your majesty doubt the fact.’ ‘You lie.’ replied Abou Hassan, ‘I know very well who 
Tam.’ : 

“ As the chicf of the eunuchs perceived that Abou Hassan meant to rise, he offered 
his hand to assist him in getting out of bed. As soon as the pretended caliph stood up, 
the whole chamber resounded with the salutation which all the officers and ladies pro- 
nounced with acclamation in these words: ‘O Commander of the Faithful, in the name 
of Allah, we wish your majesty good morning.’ 

“ «Qh, Heavens!’ cried Abou Hassan, ‘ what miracle is this! Last night was I Abou 
Hassan, and this morning I am the Commander of the Faithful! I cannot at all under- 
stand this very sudden and surprising change.’ The officers whose business it was to 
dress the caliph speedily performed their office. When this was accomplished, as the 
other officers, the eunuchs, and the ladies, had ranged themselves in two lines, extending 
to the door through which he was to go into the council chamber, Mesrour led the way, 
and Abou Hassan followed. The arras was drawn back, and the door opened by an 
usher. Mesrour entered the council chamber, and went on before Abou Hassan quite to 
the foot of the throne, where he stopped to assist him in ascending it. He supported 
the caliph by placing his hand under his shoulder on one side, while another officer, who 
followed, assisted him in the same way on the other. : 

_ “Thus Abou Hassan sat on the royal throne amidst the acclamations of the atten- 
dants, who wished him all kinds of happiness and prosperity ; and looking to the right 
and left he saw the officers of the guards ranged in two rows in exact military order. 

“‘ Directly Abou Hassan entered the council chamber, the caliph quitted the closet in 
which he had been concealed, and passed to another closet from whence he could see and 


hear all that took place in the council when the grand vizier presided there instead of | 


him, if at any time it was inconvenient for him to be there in person. He was not a 
little diverted to see Abou Hassan representing him upon the throne, and presiding with 
as much gravity as he could himself have shown. 

“ When Abou Hassan had taken his seat, the grand vizier, who waa present, pros- 
trated himself at the foot of the throne, and, as he rose, said in a solemn voice: ‘O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, may Allah pour upon your majesty all the blessings of this life, 
and receive you into paradise in the next, and cast your enemies into the flames of hell !’ 

“ After all that had happened to him since he awoke, and what he had just heard 
from the mouth of the grand vizier, Abou Hassan no longer doubted that his wish had 
been fulfilled, and that he was really the caliph. So without examining how, or by what 
means this unexpected transformation had been brought about, he immediately began to 
exercise his power. Looking at the grand vizier with profound gravity, he asked him 
whether he had anything to report. 

“O Commander of the Faithful, replied the grand vizier, ‘ the emirs, the viziers, and 
the other officers who belong to your majesty’s council, are at the door, anxiously wait- 
ing till you shall give them permission that they may enter, and pay their accustomed 
vespects.’ Abou Hassan immediately gave the word to open the door, and the grand 
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vizicr, turning round, said to the chief usher who stood expectant, ‘O chief usher, the 
Commander of the Faithful enjoins you to do your duty.’ 

“‘ The door was.opened ; and at once the viziers, the emirs, and the principal officers 
of the court, all in their magnificent habits of ceremony, entered in exact order. They 
came forward to the foot of the throne, and paid their respects to Abou Hassan, each 
according to his rank, bending the knee, and prostrating themsclves with thcir faces to 
the ground, just as they would have done in presence of the caliph himself. They saluted 
him by the name of Commander of the Faithful, according to the instructions given by 
the grand vizier. They then took their places in turn when each had gone through this 
ceremany. When this was ended, and they had all returned to their places, there was a 
profound silence. 

“Then the grand vizier, standing before the throne, began to make his report of 
various mattcrs from a number of papers which he held in his hand. This report was a 
matter of routine, and of little consequence. Nevertheless the caliph was in constant 
admiration of Abou Hassan’s conduct; for the new caliph never was at a loss, nor 
appeared at all embarrassed. He gave just decisions upon the questions which came 
before him ; for his good sense suggested whether he was to grant or refuse the demands 
tnat were made. . 

‘“‘ Before the vizier had finished his report, Abou Hassan caught sight of the chief 
officer of the police, whom he had often seen sitting in his place. ‘Stay a moment,’ 
said he, interrupting the grand vizier, ‘I have an order of importance, to give imme- 
diately to the officer of the police.’ 

‘‘This officer, who had his eyes fixed upon Abou Hassan, and who perceived that he 
looked at him in particular, hearing his name mentioned, rose immediately from his place, 
and gravely approached the throne, at the foot of which he prostrated himself with his 
face towards the ground. ‘O officer,’ said Abou Hassan to him, when he had raised 
himself, ‘go immediately, without loss of time, to such a street in such a quarter of thc 
town,’ and he mentioned the name of his own street. ‘In this street is a mosque, whcre 
you will find the Iman and four old grey-beards. Scize their persons, and let the four 
old men have each a hundred strokes on the feet, and let the Iman have four hundred. 
Thereupon you shall cause all the five to be clothed in rags and mounted cach ona camel, 
with their faces turned towards the tail. Thus equipped, you shall have them Iced through 
the different quarters of the town preceded by a crier, who shall proclaim with a loud 
voice, ‘ This is the punishment for those who meddle with affairs which do not concern 
them, and who make it their business to sow dissension among neighbouring families, and 
to cause strife and mischief.” I command you, moreover, that you enjoin them to leave 
the part of the town in which they now live, and forbid them ever to sct foot again in the 
place whence they are driven. While your deputy is leading them in the procession I 
have just ordered, you must return to report to me the exccution of my commands.’ 

“The officer of police placed his hand upon his head, to signify that he was ready to 
execute the order he had received, and should expect to lose his head if he failed in any 
point. He prostrated himself a second time before the throne, then rose and went away. 

“ The order thus judiciously given gave the caliph great satisfaction ; for he was now 
convinced that Abou Hassan had been in earnest in wishing to punish the Iman and his 
four old counsellors, when he declared that was the original motive for his wishing that 
he might have the caliph’s power for a single day. 

“The grand vizier went on with his report, which he had very nearly ended, when the 
officer of the police presented himself to give an account of what he had done. He 
approached the throne, and, after the usual ceremony of prostration, said to Abou 
Hassan: ‘O Commander of the Faithful, I found the Iman and the four old men in the 
mosque of which your majesty spoke, and to prove that I have duly exccyted the orders 
I received from your majesty, I bring a written account of the proceeding, signed by 
many principal people of that part of the town who were witnesscs.’ So saying, he took 
from his bosom a paper, and gave it to the pretended caliph. 

“ Abou Hassan took the paper and read it from beginning to end, even to the namcs 
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of the witnesses, all of whom were people whom he knew; and when he had finished, he 
said with a smile to the officer of the police: ‘You have done well; I am satisfied and 
pleased; resume your place.’ And he added to himself, with an air of satisfaction, 
‘Hypocrites who undertake to comment upon my actions, and think it wrong that I 
should receive and entertain respectable people at my .house, richly deserve this disgrace 
and punishment.’ The caliph, who watched him, saw into his mind and highly approved 
of the proceedings of his substitute. 

“‘ After that Abou Hassan addressed the grand vizier: ‘ Let the grand treasurer,’ 
said he, ‘ make up a purse of a thousand pieces of gold, and go with it into the quarter 
of the city whither I sent the officer of the police, and give it to the mother of one Abou 
Hassan, called the Reveller. The man is well known throughout that quarter by that 
name; any man will show you his house. Go, and return quickly.’ 


“The grand vizier Giafar put his hand to his head to mark his readiness to obey ; and 


after prostrating himself before the throne, departed, and went to the grand treasurer, 
who gave him the purse. He ordered one of the slaves who attended him to take it, and 
proceed to convey it to Abou Hassan’s mother. On coming to her house, he said the 
caliph had sent her this present, and departed without explaining himself farther. Abou 
Hassan’s mother was much surprised at receiving the purse, as she could not conccive 
what should induce the caliph to make her so handsome a present; for she knew not 
what was passing at the palace. 

“During the absence of the grand vizier, the officer of the police made a report of 
many matters in his department; and this lasted until the vizier returned. As soon as 
Giafar reached the council-chamber, and had assured Abou Hassan that he had executed 
his commission, Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, who, after he had conducted Abou 
Hassan to the throne had passed into the inner apartments of the palace, came back and 
made a sign to the viziers, emirs, and all the officers, that the council was ended, and that 
every one might retire. They accordingly withdrew, after taking their leave by making 
a profound reverence at the foot of the throne, in the same order as they observed upon 
their entrance. There then remained with Abou Hassan only the officers of the caliph’s 
guard and the grand vizier. : 

‘‘Abou Hassan did not continue long on the throne of the caliph. He descended 
from it as he had mounted it, with the assistance of Mesrour and of another officer of the 
eunuchs. Each of his companions took him by an arm and attended him to the apart- 
ment in which he was at first. Then Mesrour, walking before him to show him the way, 
led him into an inner room, where a table was set out. The door of the apartment was 
open, and a great many eunuchs ran to tell the female musicians that the pretended caliph 
was coming. They immediately began a very harmonious concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, which delighted Abou Hassan to such a degree that he was transported with 
satisfaction and joy, and was quite at a loss what to think of all he saw and heard. ‘If 
this is a dream,’ said he to himself, ‘it is a dream of a long continuance. But it cannot 
be a dream,’ continued he, ‘ I am perfectly sensible, I make use of my understanding— 
I see—I walk—I hear. Be it what it may, I am in the hands of Heaven, and must be 
content. Still, I cannot possibly believe that I am not the Commander of the Faithful ; 
wy none but the Commander of the Faithful could be surrounded with the magnificence 
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dressed in habits of the richest stuffs and most brilliant colours, stood round the table. 
Each held a fan in her hand, which was for the purpose of refreshing their lord the caliph 
while he sat at table. 2 

“Tf ever mortal was delighted, that mortal was Abou Hassan when he entered this 
magnificent saloon. At every step he paused to look about him, and contemplate at 
his leisure all the wonderful things which were presented to his view. Each moment he 
turned from side to side in sheer amazement, to the high delight of the caliph, who watched 
him with the utmost attention. At length he walked forward towards the middle of the 
room and took his place at the table. Immediately the seven beautiful damsels began 
agitating the air with their fans to refresh the new caliph. He looked at them all in 
succession ; and after admiring the graceful ease with which they performed their office, 
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he said to them, with a gracious smile, that he supposed one of them at a time would be 
able to give him all the air he wanted; and he desired that the other six should place them- 
selves at the table with him, three on his right and three on his left, and give him their 
company. The table was round; and Abou Hassan placed these fair companions in such 
Ene oma at it that whichever way he looked his eyes rested on objects of beauty and 
. elight. 
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held the fan, and she answered that her name was Sugar-Cane. The agreeable things he 
said to each of them on the subject of their names showed that he had abundance of wit ; 
and this display of his vowers greatly heightened the esteem which the caliph had already 
entertained for him. . 

‘© When the damsels saw that Abou Hassan had ceased eating, one of them said to the 
eunuchs who were in waiting: ‘The Commander of the Faithful desires to walk into the 


(24 saloon where the dessert is prepared; let water be brought.’ They all rose from the 
’ table at the same time; and one took from the hands of the eunuchs a golden basin, 


‘\\| their knees to Abou Hassan, who was still sitting, that he might have an opportunity of | 


another a pitcher of the same metal, the third a napkin, and these they presented on 


| washing his hands. Thereupon he rose; and at the same moment an eunuch drew back 


LO EO 


the arras, and opened the door of another saloon into which he was to go. 

“ Mesrour, who had not quitted Abou Hassan, walked before him, and conducted 
him into a saloon as large as that he had left, but adorned with a variety of splendid 
pictures, and ornamented in quite a different manner, with vases of gold and silver. The 


carpets and other furniture were of the most costly kind. In this saloon there were also 


seven other bands of female musicians, different from the former, and these seven choirs of 
music began a new concert the moment Abou Hassan appeared. This saloon was 
furnished with seven other large lustres ; and on the table in the middle stood seven large 
golden basins, in which every sort of fruit in season, the finest, best chosen, and most 
exquisite was piled up in pyramids; and round the table stood seven other young women 
more beautiful than the first, each with a fan in her hand. 

‘‘These new splendours raised in Abou Hassan’s mind a still greater admiration 
than he had felt before ; and he paused for a moment manifesting the deepest surprise 


and astonishment. At length he reached the table, and when he was seated at it I\t 


and had surveyed the seven damscls very leisurely one after another, with a sort of 
embarrassment which showed he could not tell to whom among them to give the 
preference, he ordered them all to lay aside their fans and to sit down and eat with 
him, saying, ‘that the heat was not so troublesome to him as to make him require their 
services.’ 

* When the damsels had taken their places on either side of Abou Hassan, he at once 
proceeded to inquire their names; and he found that they had different names from 


those of the seven in the former saloon, but that théir names also marked some excellence | 


of mind or body by which they were distinguished from each other. This amused him 


extremely ; and he showed his wit in the lively and appropriate speeches he used when }(4 
he offered to each, in turn, some fruit of the different sorts before him. To her who was |/} 
called Heart’s-chain he gave a fig, saying: ‘ Kat this for my sake, and make the chains 4)¥ 


lighter which I have worn from the moment I first saw you.’ And giving some grapes 
to Soul’s-grief, he said, ‘Take these grapes upon condition that you ease the grief I 


endure from the love with which you have inspired me;’ and -he addressed a similar i(4 
compliment to each of the other damsels. By his behaviour on this occasion Abou ;( 
Hassan made the caliph, who was much pleased with all he did and all he said, more {)} 
aud more delighted ; for Haroun Alraschid rejoiced greatly at having found in Abou ,)¥ 
Hassan a man who could so agreeably amuse him, and at the same time furnish him }\¥ 


with the means of knowing his character more thoroughly. 


“When Abou Hassan had eaten of those sorts of fruit on the table which he liked 
best, he rose; and immediately Mesrour, who never quitted him, again walked before } 
him, and led him into a third saloon, furnished, decorated, and enriched in the same }/) 


magnificent manner as the two former.’ 
“There Abou Hassan found seven other bands of music, and seven other damsels, 


waiting round a table, set out with seven golden basins containing liquid sweetmeats {\( 
of various sorts and colours. After stopping to look at the multitude of new objects for }(4 
admiration he encountered on all sides, he walked up to the table amidst the loud 44 
harmony of the seven bands of music, which ceased when he had taken his seat. At his ; j 
command these seven damsels also took their placcs at the table with him. And as he §)' 
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K(4 could not dispense these liquids with the same grace, and with the same polite attention 
| he had shown in distributing the fruits, he begged that the ladies would themselves make 
| choice of such as they liked best. He asked their names too; and he was not less pleased 

‘\/_ with these than with those of the formcr damsels ; for the variety of their appellations 

K\\| furnished him with new matter for conversing with the ladies, and addressing them with 

\(4| tender expressions, which gave them as much pleasure as this new proof of Abou Hassan’s 

((a| wit gave the caliph, who did not lose a word that he said. 

“The day was drawing towards a close when Abou Hassan was conducted into a 

))4| fourth saloon. This apartment was decorated like the rest with the most costly and 

}\/ most magnificent furniture. Here, too, were seven grand lustres of gold with lighted 

\\\| tapers; and the whole room was illuminated by a vast number of other lights, which had 

\({ a novel and wonderful effect. Abou Hassan found in this last saloon, as he had found 

in all the others, seven bands of female musicians. These began to play a strain of a 

gayer cast than had been performed in the other saloons, and one which seemed intended 

bx to inspire cheerfulness and mirth. Here, too, he saw seven other damscls, who stood in 

K\\, waiting round a table. On this table glittered seven basins of gold, filled with cakes 

and pastry, with all sorts of dry sweetmeats, and with a number of other compounds, 

provocative of drinking. But Abou Hassan observed here what he had not seen in the 
other saloous; this was a side-board, upon which were seven large flagons of silver 

\ filled with the most exquisite wines; and seven glasses of the finest rock crystal, of 

)\/ excellent workmanship, stood near each of these flagons. 

“In the three first saloons Abou Hassan had drunk only water, in compliance with 
the custom observed at Bagdad, equally by the common people, by the upper ranks, and 

\ | by the court of the caliph, namely, to drink wine only at night. All those who drink it 


before evening are looked upon as dissipated persons; and they dare not appear in the 
day time. This custom is the more to be commended, as during the day a man requires 
<> a clear head to transact business; and, again, as wine is not taken till night at Bagdad, 
drunken people are never seen making disturbances in open day in the streets of that 
city. 
‘ Abou Hasgan entered this fourth saloon and walked up to the table. When he 
4] was seated he remained a long time in a kind of ecstasy of admiration at the seven 
‘| damsels who stood about him, and whom he thought still more lovely than those he 
y)4 had seen in the other saloons. He had great desire to know the name of each of them, 
but as the loud sound of the music, and especially of the cymbals, which were used in all | 
the bands, did not allow his voice to be heard, he clapped his hands to put an end to the , 
| performance ; and instantly there was a profound silence. ° 
1 “Thereupon he took the hand of the damsel who was nearest him on the mght. 
4 He made her sit down, and after presenting her with a rich cake, he asked her name. 
Re ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ answered the damsel, ‘I am called Cluster-of-Pearls.’ 
| ‘You could not have a better name,’ cried Abou Hassan, ‘or one more expressive of — 
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bear. Go, and do me the favour to bring me a glass of winc;’ she complied in a 


moment, with the best grace possible. He paid a similar compliment to the third 
damsel who was called Light-of-Day, as well as to all the rest, who each presented him 
wine which he drank, to the high delight of the caliph. 

‘When Abou Hassan had emptied as many glasses as there were damsels, Cluster-of-. 
Pearls, to whom he had first spoken, went to the side-board and took a glass which she 
filled with wine, after having thrown into it a little of the powder which the caliph had 
made use of the day before. Presently she came and presented it to him with these 
words: ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ I entreat your majesty, by my anxiety for the 
preservation of your health, to take this glass of wine, and before you drink it to hear 
a song which I dare flatter myself will not be disagreeable to you. I composed it 
only this morning, and no one has yet heard me sing it.” ‘I grant your request with 
pleasure,’ said Abou Hassan, as he took the glass which she presented to him ; ‘and as 
Commander of the Faithful I lay my injunctions upon you to sing, as I feel assured 
that so charming a person as you can say nothing but what is most agreeable and 
very lively.’ 

“ The damsel took her lute and sang a song, accompanying herself on this instrument 


(with so much accuracy, grace, and expression, that she kept Abou Hassan entranced from 
' beginning to end. He thought her song so charming that he called for it a second 
| time, and was no less pleased with it than he had been before. 


“When she had finished singing, Abou Hassan, who was desirous of praising her as 
she deserved, drank off at a draught the glass of wine she had filled for him. Then 
turning his head towards the damsel to speak to her, he was suddenly overcome by the effect 
of the powder which he had taken, and could only open his mouth without uttering asingle {7} 
word distinctly. Presently his eyes closed ; and letting his head fall upon the table, like’ | 
a man thoroughly overcome with sleep, he became as completely forgetful of all outward 
things as he had been the day before, about the same time when the caliph had admi- 
nistered the powder to him, and one of the damsels near him caught the glass which 
he let fall from his hand. The caliph, who had derived an amount of amusement 
beyond his expectation from the events of the day, and who saw what happened now as 
well as whatever Abou Hassan had done before, came out of his closet and appeared in 
the saloon, quite delighted at having succeeded co well in his design. He first ordered 
that the caliph’s habit in which Abou Hassan had been dressed in the morning, should 
be taken from him ; and that he should be clothed again in the garments which he had 
worn twenty-four hours before, at the time the slave, who accompanied the caliph, had 
brought him to the palace. He ordered the same slave to be called; and upon his 
appearing he said, ‘Take charge once more of this man,’ and carry him back to 
his own bed as silently as you can; and when you come away be careful to leave the 
door open.’ 

“The slave took up Abou Hassan, carried him off by the secret door of the palace, 
and placed him in his own house as the caliph had ordered him. Then he returned in 
haste to give an account of what he had done. Then the caliph said: ‘Abou Hassan 
wished to be in my place for onc day only that he might punish the Iman of the mosque 


| in his neighbourhood, and the four scheiks, or old men, whose conduct had displeased 


him; I have procured him the means of doing what he wished. Therefore he ought to 
be satisfied.’ 

“ Abou Hassan, who had been deposited on his sofa by the stave, slept till very late the 
next day. He did not awake until the effect of the powder which had been put into the 
last glass he drank had passed away. Then, upon opening his eyes, he was very much 
surprised to find himself at his own house. ‘ Cluster-of-Pearls! Morning-Star! Break- 
of-day! Coral-lips! Moonshine!’ cried he, calling the damsels of the palace who had 
a sitting math him each by their name as he could recollect them, ‘Where are you? 

ome to me!’ 


ABOU HASSAN AND HIS MOTHER. 


son?’ she asked. ‘What has befallen you?’ At these words Abou Hassan raised his {( 
head, and looking at his mother with an air of haughtiness and disdain, replied, ‘ Good 
woman, who is the person you call your son?” ‘ You are he,’ answered the mother, with 
much tenderness, ‘are not you my son, Abou Hassan? It would be the most extraordi- }/) 
nary thing in the world if, in so short a time, you should have forgotten it. ‘I your }) 
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4 son, you execrable old woman !’ cried Abou Hassan, ‘ you know not what you are saying. 
4, You arc a liar. I am not the Abou Hassan you speak of : I. am the Commander of the 
Faithful.’ NN 

“¢ Be silent, my son,’ rejoined the mother, ‘ you do not consider what yousay: to hear {\j 
you talk men would take you fora madman.’ ‘You are yourself a’mad old woman,’ /(J 
replied Abou Hassan, ‘I am not out of my senses, as you suppose; I tell you againI }(@ 
am Commander of the Faithful, and vicar upon earth of the Lord of both worlds.’ ‘Ah, 
my son!’ cried the mother, ‘how comes it that I now hear you utter words which 
clearly prove that you are not in your right mind? What evil genius possesses you that 
you hold such language. The blessing of Allah be upon you, and may he deliver you {\f 
from the malice of Satan! You are my son, Abou Hassan, and I am your mother.’ 

“ After having given him all the proofs she could think of to convince him of his 
(4 error in order to bring him to himself, she continued to expostulate in these words: 
, “Do you not see that the chamber you are now in is your own, and not the chamber of a ))} 
palace fit for the Commander of the Faithful; and that living constantly with me you {,\¥ 
have dwelt in this house ever since you were born! Reflect upon all I have been saying | 
to you, and do not let your mind be troubled with thoughts which are not, and cannot | 
be true ; once more, my son, consider the matter seriously.’ 

“ Abou Hassan heard these remonstrances of his mother with composure. He sat (/) 
with his eyes cast down, and resting his head upon his hand, like a man who was 
recollecting himself and trying to discover the truth of what he saw and heard: ‘I 
believe you are right,’ said he, to his mother, a few moments afterwards, looking up as if 
he had been awakened from a deep sleep, but without altering his posture. ‘It seems,’ 
said he, ‘that I am Abou Hassan, that you are my mother, and that I am in my own 
chamber. Once more,’ added he, throwing his eyes around the chamber, and attentively 
contemplating the furniture it contained, ‘I am Abou Hassan; I cannot doubt it, nor 
; can I conceive how I could take this fancy into my head.’ 

“ His mother thought in good earnest that her son was cured of the malady which 
disturbed his mind, and which she attributed to a dream. She was preparing to laugh | 
with him, and question him about his dream, when on a sudden he sat up, and looking 
at her with an angry glance, cried: ‘Thou old witch, thou old sorceress, thou knowest 
not what thou art saying; I am not thy son, nor art thou my mother. Thou deceivest 
thyself, and thou dost endeavour to impose upon me. I tell thee I am Commander of 
the Faithful, and thou shalt not make me believe otherwise.’ ‘For Heaven’s sake, my | 
son, put your trust in Allah, and refrain from holding this kind of language, lest some {4 
mischief befall you. Let us rather talk of something else. Allow me to tell you what (4 
happened yesterday to the Iman of our mosque, and to the four scheiks of our neighbour- {7} 
hood. The officer of the police caused them to be apprehended, and after having given 
them each in turn I know not how many strokes on the feet, he ordered it to be pro- ;)\ 
claimed by the crier, that this was the punishment of men who meddled with affairs that ‘( 
; did not concern them, and who made it their business to sow dissension among the -(§ 
" families of their neighbours. Then he caused them to be led through all parts of the } 
town, while the same proclamation was repeated before them, and he forbade them ever {/} 
to set foot again in our neighbourhood.’ } 

“ Abou Hassan’s mother, who could not imagine her son had any concern in the | 
event she was relating, had purposely turned the conversation, and supposed that the 
narration of this affair would be a likely mode of effacing the whimsical delusion under 
which he laboured of being the Commander of the Faithful. Me 

“ But the effect proved quite otherwise, and the recital of this story, far from effacing (4 
the notion which he now entertained, that he was the Commander of the Faithful, served ()) 
only to recall it to his mind, and to impress still more deeply on his imagination the firm }\)y 
conviction that it was not a delusion, but a real fact. Thus, the moment his mother had {. 
finished her story, Abou Hassan exclaimed, ‘I am no longer your sou, nor Abou Hassan, | 
I am assuredly the Commander of the Faithful, and it is not possible for me to have any }( 
furthur doubt after what you yourself have just told me. Know then, that it was by my 6/) 
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orders that the Iman and the four scheiks were punished in the manner you have related ; 


I tell you, in good truth, I am the Commander of the Faithful ; say therefore no longer ‘ 


that it is a dream. I am not now aslecp, nor was I dreaming at the time I am telling 
you of. You have greatly pleased me by confirming what the officer of the police, to 


whom I gave the orders for the punishment you described, had already reported to me; {(@ 


that is to say, that my commands were punctually executed ; and I am the more pleased 
at this because this Iman and these four scheiks were consummate hypocrites. I should 
be glad to know who it was that brought me here. Allah be praised for everything. 
The truth is this, that I am most assuredly the Commander of the Faithful, and all your 
reasoning will never persuade me to the contrary.’ 


‘His mother, who could not guess or even imagine why her son maintained with so | 


much obstinacy and so much confidence that he was the Commander of the Faithful, 
felt quite assured that he had lost his senses when she heard him assert things which in 


her mind were so entirely beyond all belief, though in that of Abou Hassan they had a & 
good foundation. Under this persuasion she said, ‘ My son, I pray Heaven to pity and | 
have mercy upon you. Cease, my son, from talking a language so utterly devoid of 4\ 
common sense. Look up to Allah, and entreat him to pardon you, and give you grace to R( 


converse like a man in his senses. What would be said of you if you should be heard 
talking in this manner. Do you not know that walls have ears ?’ 

«These remonstrances, far from softening Abou Hassan’s anger, served only to 
irritate him still more. He inveighed against his mother with greater violence than ever. 


©O old woman,’ said he, ‘I have already cautioned thee to be quiet. If thou continucst {f 


to talk any longer I will rise and chastise thee in a manner thou wilt remember all the 
rest of thy life. I am the caliph, the Commander of the Faithful, and thou art bound to 
believe me when I tell thee so.? Then the poor mother, seeing that Abou Hassan was 
wandering still farther and farther from his right mind, instead of returning to the 


subject gave way to tears and lamentations. She bent her face and bosom; she uttered } 
exclamations, which testified her astonishment and deep sorrow at seeing her son in such | 


a dreadful position—lunatic and deprived of understanding. 


“ Abou Hassan, instead of being calm, and suffering himself to be affected by his | 


mother’s tears, on the contrary, forgot himself so far as to lose all sort of natural respect 
for her. He rose and suddenly seizing a stick he came towards her with his uplifted 
hand, raging like a madman. ‘Thou cursed old woman,’ said he, in his fury, and in a 
tone of voice sufficient to terrify any other than an affectionate mother, ‘ tell me this 
moment who I am!’ ‘My son,’ answered his mother, looking most kindly at him, and 
far from being afraid, ‘I do not believe you so far abandoned by Allah as not to know the 
woman who brought you into the world, or to know who you yourself are. I am perfectly 
sincere in telling you that you are my son Abou Hassan, and that you are quite wrong 
in claiming for yourself a title, which belongs only to the caliph Haroun Alraschid, your 
sovereign lord and mine ; and this is the more culpable, at a time when our monarch has 
been heaping benefits upon both you and me, by the present he sent me yesterday. In 
fact, I have to tell you that the grand vizier Giafar took the trouble yesterday to come 
hither to me, and putting into my hands a purse of a thousand pieces of gold, he bade 
me pray to Allah to bless the Commander of the Faithful, who made me this present ; 
and does not this liberality concern you more than me, seeing I have but a few days to 
live?’ 

“ At these last words Abou Hassan lost all command over himself. The circumstances 


of the caliph’s liberality, which his mother had just related, assured him he did not ' 


deceive himself, and convinced him more firmly than ever that he himself was the caliph, jf | 


because the vizier had carried the purse by his own order. ‘ What! thou old sorceress |? 
cried he, ‘wilt thou not be convinced when I tell thee that I am the person who sent 
these thousand pieces of gold by my grand vizier Giafar, who merely executed the order 
which I gave him as Commander of the Faithful? Nevertheless, instead of believing 
me thou art seeking to make me lose my senses by thy contradictions, maintaining, with 
wicked obstinacy, that I am thy son. But I will not suffer thy insolence to be long 
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unpunished.’ Upon this, in the height of his frenzy, he was so unnatural as to beat her 
most unmercifully with the stick he held in his hand. 
“When his poor mother, who had not supposed her son would so quickly put his 


‘)\ threats in execution, found herself beaten, she began to cry out for help as loudly as she 
j could ; and as the neighbours came crowding round, Abou Hassan never ceased striking (4 
h\"| her, calling out at every stroke, ‘Am I the Commander of the Faithful?’ And each | 


time the mother affectionately returned, ‘ You are my son.’ 
“ Abou Hassan’s rage began to abate a little when the neighbours came into his 


1 chamber. The first who appeared at once threw himself between his mother and him; 


and snatching the stick from his hand cried out, ‘What are you doing, Abou Hassan ? 
have you lost all sense of duty, or are you mad? Never did a son of your condition in 


Kl life dare to lift his hand against his mother! And are not you ashamed thus to ill-treat 
| her who so tenderly loves you?’ 


‘Abou Hassan, still raging with fury, looked at the person who spoke without giving 


b)) him any answer. Then casting his wild eyes on each of the others who had come in, he 
| demanded, ‘ Who is this Abou Hassan you are speaking of? Is it me you call by that 


name?’ This question somewhat disconcerted the neighbours. ‘How!’ replied the man 


1 who had just spoken, ‘do not you acknowledge this woman for the person who brought 


you up, and with whom we have always seen you living? in one word, do not you acknow- 
ledge her for your mother?’ ‘ You are very impertinent,’ replied Abou Hassan ; ‘I know 
neither her nor you; and I do not wish to know her. I am not Abou Hassan, I am the 


Commander of the Faithful ; and if you do not know it yet, I will make you know it to | } 


your cost.’ 
‘* At this speech the neighbours were all convinced that he had lost his senses. And 


to prevent his repeating towards others the outrageous conduct he had been guilty of 


towards his mother, they seized him, and, in spite of his resistance, bound him hand and 


alone with his mother. Two of the company hastened immediately to the hospital for 


lunatics, to inform the keeper of what had happened. That officer came directly, with }?} 
\] some of the neighbours, followed by a considerable number of his people, who brought })) 
K(4, with them chains, handcuffs, and a whip made of thongs of leather for the purpose of 
y)i| restraining the supposed lunatic. 


“On their arrival, Abou Hassan, who did not in the least expect such vigorous pro- 


| ceedings, made great efforts to free himself; but the keeper, who was prepared to use his 
4, Whip, soon quieted him by two or three strokes well applied to his shoulders. This treat- 
ment had such an effect upon Abou Hassan that he soon lay motionless, and the keeper | 
i/3 and his assistants did with him what they pleased. They chained him, and put handcuffs 
t)y and fetters on him; and when they had thus secured him they carried him out of his [\ 
()\| house, and took him to the hospital for lunatics. id 


‘“‘ Abou Hassan was no sooner in the street than he found himself surrounded by a 
great crowd of people. One gave him a blow with the fist, another struck him in the 
face ; and others reproached him in the most abusive language, treating him as a fool 
and a madman. 

“While he was suffering all this bad treatment he said to himself: ‘There is no 
greatness and strength but in Allah, the lofty and omnipotent. It is determincd that I 
am a madman, although I am certainly in my senses: I bear these injuries and suffer all 


4 this indignity, resigned to the will of Heaven. 


“Thus Abou Hassan was conveyed to the hospital appropriated to madmen. There 


v1 he was bound and shut up in an iron cage. But before he was left to himself the keeper, 


4 < Recover your senses, and tell me whether you are still Commander of the Faithful.’ })) 


who had become hardened in the exercise of his office, belaboured his back and shoulders 
most unmercifully with fifty strokes of his whip; and for more than three weeks he con- 
tinued to give him every day the same number of blows, always repeating these words : 


foot, and deprived him of the power of doing any mischief. But though he was thus + 3 
| bound, and apparently unable to hurt anybody, they did not think it right to leave him i 
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I were likely to go mad, nothing would so quickly bring that misfortune upon me as the 
blows you give me.” ~ 

“Abou Hassan’s mother came constantly to see her son; and she could not refrain 
from tears when she saw him daily losing his flesh and strength, and heard his sighs and 
lamentations at the sufferings he endured. In fact, his shoulders, his back, and sides 
were black and bruised; nor could he procure any rest, try how he would. His skin 
came off more than once during his abode in that dreadful mansion. His mother was 
desirous of conversing with him, endeavouring to console him, and to find out whether 
he continued uniformly in the same state of mind on the subject of his pretended dignity 
of caliph and Commander of the Faithful. But every time she opened her mouth to 
touch upon this point, he contradicted what she said with so much rage and fury, that she 
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was forced to yield and quit the subject, inconsolable at seeing him so obstinate in his }})\ 
opinion. 

‘“The strong and lively recollections which were impressed upon the mind of Abou 
Hassan, of having been dressed in the caliph’s robes, of having actually discharged the (4 
office of the caliph, of having exerted his authority, of having been obeyed and treated [¢4 
in all respects as the caliph—all these facts which had persuaded him, upon his awaking [p 


=> 


Q 
» 


»y from sleep, that he actually was Commander of the Faithful, and had made him persevere })) 
so long in his error, began now insensibly to wear out. ‘If I were caliph and Commander }); 
of the Faithful,’ said he sometimes to himself, ‘ why should I have found myself after my | 
{¢ sleep at my own house, and dressed in my own clothes? Why should Inot have seen {( 
(@ myself surrounded by the chief eunuch and his fellows, and by the very large assembly 
fj of damsels? Why should the grand vizier Giafar, whom I have seen at my feet, and all 2) 
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those emirs, governors of provinces, and other officers by whom I have seen mysclf sur- 
rounded—why should they all have deserted me? They would certainly long since have 
delivered me from the wretched situation in which I am now if I still retained any 
authority over them. All this has been only a dream, and I ought to acknowledge it as 
such. I certainly ordered an officer of the police to punish the Iman and the four old 
men his counsellors; and I ordered the grand vizier Giafar to carry a thousand pieces of 
gold to my mother, and my orders were obeyed. This makcs me hesitate, and I cannot 
understand these things. But how many things more are there which I cannot compre- 
hend, and never shall be able to understand? I refer all to Allah, who knows and who 
can guide everything.’ 

“ Abou Hassan was one day absorbed in these thoughts and reflections when his 
mother came in. She saw him so emaciated and so weak that her tears fell more 
abundantly than ever. In the midst of her sobs she addressed him in the usual way, 
and Abou Hassan returned her salutation with a humility he had never shown since his 
arrival at the hospital. She thought this a good omen. ‘ Well, my son,’ said she, 
wiping away her tears, ‘how do I find you to-day? In what state of mind are you? 
Have you given up all those fancies and that language which the evil spirit suggested to 
you’ ‘Omy dear mother,’ answered Abou Hassan, with a settled and composed voice, 
and in a tone that marked the concern he felt for the violence of which he had been guilty 
towards her ; ‘I acknowledge my error, and I entreat you to forgive the horrid treatment 
to which I have subjected you, and of which I sinccrely repent. I also crave pardon of 
our neighbours for the offence which Ihave given them. I have been deccived by a dream ; 
but this dream was so extraordinary and so like reality, that I would engage that any other 
person who happened to dream it would be as much deluded by it as I was, and would 
fall into greater extravagances, perhaps, than you have seen me commit. I am still so 
much disturbed while I am speaking to you, that I can scarcely persuade myself that 
what I have experienced is a dream ; so much did it resemble a real event,.and so fully 
awake did I appear to be.’ 

“¢ Be this, however, as it may, I must acknowledge my error, and cannot but continue 
| to think it a dream, or an illusion. I am even convinced that I am not that phantom of 

a caliph and Commander of the Faithful, but your son Abou Hassan. O my mother, 

whom I have always honoured till that fatal day, the recollection of which covers me with 

confusion ; I honour you now, and ever will honour you in a manner worthy of myself 
as long as I live.’ 
“At these coherent and sensible words, the tears of grief, of compassion, and 
distress, which Abou Hassan’s mother had been shedding during a long time, were 
| changed into tears of joy, of comfort, and of tender affection for her dear son, whom 
=| she thus recovered. ‘O my son,’ cried she, in a transport of delight, ‘I am as joyful 
>! and happy to hear you talk so rationally as if I had just now brought you into the world 
asccond time. I must tell you my opinion of your adventure, and call your attention 
pe 


to a circumstance which, perhaps, you have overlooked. The stranger whom you 

: brought home to supper with you one night, went away without, as you desired him, 

-; shutting your chamber door; and that, I believe, gave an opportunity to the evil spirit 
| 


~,, tocome in and throw you into that dreadful illusion under which you have laboured. 
rz; Therefore, my son, you are bound to thank Heaven for having given you this deliverance, 
' and to pray that you may be preserved from again falling into the snares of this demon.’ 
| “«* You have discovered the source of my misfortune,’ answered Abou Hassan; ‘and 
it was on that very night that I had the dream which has so turned my head. I had, 
however, expressly cautioned the merchant to shut the door after him; and I am now 
certain that he did not do so. Therefore I think with you, that the devil found the door 
open, entered, and put all these imaginations into my head. At Moussoul, surely, from 
whence this merchant came, they cannot be aware of what we know only too well at 
Bagdad, that the devil comes in to occasion all those sad dreams which disturb our 
night’s rest when the chambers in which we slecp are left open. In the name of Allah, 
my mother, since through His mercy I am perfectly restored to my senses, I entreat you, 
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as earnestly as it is possible for a son to entreat so good a mother as you are, to deliver 
me as soon as may be out of this place of torment, and rescue me from the hand of the 
barbarous keeper who will infallibly shorten my days if I remain here any longer.’ 

“ Perfectly comforted and much affected at seeing her son entirely recovered from 
the mad fancy of being caliph, Abou Hassan’s mother went immediately to seek the 
keeper who had brought him to the madhouse, and who had till then the management of 
him; and when she had assured him that her son was perfectly restored to lis reason, he 
came and examined him ; and, finding she spoke the truth, released him then and there. 

“ Abou Hassan returned to his house, and remained there many days to recover his 
health, and recruit his strength with better food than he had reccived in the hospital for 
madmen. But as soon as he had a little recovered his spirits, and no longer felt the bad 
effects of the hard usage he had experienced during his confinement, he began to think 
it tiresome to pass his evenings without company. For this reason he soon returned to 
his usual way of life; and presently began again to provide a banquet every day to 
entertain a new guest at night. 

‘The day on which he renewed his custom of going towards sunsct to the foot of the 
bridge of Bagdad in order to stop the first stranger who should approach, and invite 


. him to do him the honour of coming to sup at his house, was the first of the month; 


and it has been already mentioned that this was the day on which the caliph amused 
himself with passing through one of the gates of the city in disguise that he might 
himself see whether anything was done contrary to the established laws. This he did in 
pursuance of a determination made in the beginning of his reign. 

“ Abou Hassan had not long taken his seat on a bench placed against the parapet 
when, casting his eyes towards the other end of the bridge, he saw the caliph coming 
towards him in his old disguise of a merchant of Moussoul, and attended by the same 
slave who had once accompanied him to Abou Hassan’s house. Convinced that all the 
misery he had suffered arose only from the circumstance that the caliph, whom he 
thought to be only a merchant from Moussoul, had left the door open when he went out 
of his chamber on the former occasion, Abou Hassan trembled at the sight of him. 
‘ Allah preserve me!’ said he to himself, ‘if I am not mistaken this is the very sorcerer 
who laid his spell upon me.’ He immediately turned his head and looked stedfastly into 
the stream, leaning over the parapet that the supposed merchant might not see him as 
he passed by. 

“The caliph, who wished for a renewal uf the amusement he had derived from Abou 
Hassan, had taken great care to be informed of all that he had said and done the day 
after he awoke and was carried back to his house, and had been told of everything that 
had happened to the unfortunate man. He felt fresh pleasure at each new particular . 
that was told him, and was amused even at the ill treatment which Abou Hassan had 


undergone at the hospital for madmen. But as this monarch was very just and generous, 


and as he discovered in Abou Hassan a turn of mind likely to afford him still further 
amusement, and as he also doubted whether, after having given up his assumed dignity 
of caliph, Abou Hassan would return to his usual way of life, he thought fit to bring 
the young man again near his person ; and to effect this purpose he considered it best to 
disguise himself on the first day of the month like a merchant of Moussoul, as he had 
done before. He perceived Abou Hassan almost as soon as he was himself seen by the 
latter ; and from Abou Hassan’s turning away, he found immediately how dissatisfied 
his former host was with him, and that he meant to avoid him. This induced him to 
walk on that side of the bridge where Abou Hassan was, and to approach him as closcly 
as possible. When he came up to him he stooped down and looked in his face. ‘ It is 
you, brother Abou Hassan?’ said he. ‘I salute you; suffer me, I beseech you, to 
embrace you.’ 


a 
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house, when you did me the honour to entertain me so hospitably?’ ‘No,’ replicd 
Abou Hassan, in his former rough tone of voice, ‘I know you not, nor can I guess what 
you are talking of. Therefore, I say again, go about your business.’ 

«The caliph did not resent Abou Hassan’s rough answer. He knew that one of the 
rules Abou Hassan had laid down for himself was to have no farther acquaintance with a 
person whom he had once entertained. Abou Hassan had told him this, but he chose to 
pretend ignorance of it. ‘I cannot believe that you do not recollect me,’ he said. ‘ It 
is not a great while since we have seen each other; and it is scarcely possible that you 
should have so easily forgotten me. Surely some misfortune must have betallen you, 
that you should speak to me thus strangely. You must remember, nevertheless, that I 
showed my gratitude by my good wishes; and that upon one point, which you held near 
your heart, I made an offer of my services, which are not to be slighted.” ‘I know not,’ 
replied Abou Hassan, ‘what may be your influence, nor am I desirous of putting it to 
the proof. This I know, that your wishes had only the effect of driving me mad. 
Therefore, I say once again, go your way, and plague me no more.’ 

«© Ah, brother Abou Hassan,’ replied the caliph, embracing him, ‘I do not mean to 
part from you in this manner. Since I have been so fortunate as to meet with you a 
second time, you must again extend to me the same hospitality you showed me a month 
ago, and I must have the honour of drinking with you again.” For that very reason 
Abou Hassan protested he would be upon his guard. ‘I have sufficient power over 
myself,’ he cried, ‘to prevent myself from again associating with a man who carries 
mischief about him as you do. You know the proverb, which says, “Take up your drum 
and march ;” apply it to yourself. Why should I repeat what I have so many times 
said? May Heaven direct you! You have done me much harm, and I would not 
willingly expose myself to more at your hands.’ 

«My good friend Abou Hassan,’ returned the caliph, embracing him once more, 
‘you treat me with a harshness I did not expect. I beseech you not to hold so unpleasant 
a language towards me, but, on the contrary, to be convinced of my friendship. Do me 
ihe favour to relate to me what has befallen you; confide in me who have ever wished 
you well, who still wish you well, and who would be glad of an opportunity to do you 
any service in order to make amends for any misfortune you may have suffered through 
me, if, indeed, you have suffered through my fault.’ Abou Hassan gave way to the 
rntreaty of the caliph; and, after having made him take a seat near him, he said, ‘ Your 
carnestness, and your importunity towards me, have overcome my resistance; but you 
shall judge from what I am abont to tcll you whether I complain of you without 
reason.’ 2 

“The caliph scated himself close to Abou Hassan, who gave him an account of all 
the adventures that had befallen him from the time of his waking at the palace to the 
moment of his second waking at his own chamber; and he told everything as if it were 
really a dream, not omitting a multitude of circumstances which the caliph knew as 
well as he did himself, and the recital of which gave his hearer fresh pleasure. He then 
dwelt fervently on the impression which this dream had left upon his mind of his being 
caliph and Commander of the Faithful. ‘This delusion,’ added he, ‘led me into the 
wildest extravagances ; until at last my neighbours were obliged to bind me like a 
madman, and have me conveyed to the hospital for lunatics, where I was treated in a 
manner which all must allow to have been cruel, barbarous, and inhuman; but what will 
surprise you, and what, without doubt, you do not expect to be told is, that all these 
misfortunes have come upon me entirely through your fault. You must remember how 
earncstly I requested you to shut the door of my chamber when you left me after supper. 
This request you utterly disregarded, for you left the door open, and the devil entered 
and filled my head with this dream which, agreeable as it then appeared to me, has 
nevertheless occasioned all the evils of which I have so much reason to complain. You, 
therefore, by your negligence are the cause of all, which makes you responsible for the 
crime, the dreadful and horrid crime which I have committed, not only of lifting my 
hand against my mother, but of almost killing her and committing matricide! And 
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this for a reason, which makes me blush for shame whenever I think of it—because she 
called me her son, as in truth I am, and would not acknowledge me to be the Commandcr 
of the Faithful, as I maintained, and actually believed myself to be. You, too, are the 
cause of that offence I gave my neighbours, when running to our house at the cries of 
my poor mother, they found me so exasperated against her that I beat her violently, 
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| which would not have happened if you had been careful to shut my chambcr door when 


you Icft me, as I had entreated you to do. The neighbours could not have come into my 
house without my permission, and they would not have been witnesscs of my extrava- 
ganccs, for it is this exposure which mortifies me most of all. I should not have thought 
it necessary to strike them in defending myself, and they would not have ill-treated me 
and bound me hand and foot, and caused me to be conveyed to the lunatics’ hospital and 
shut up there, where I can assure you every day during my imprisonment in that infernal 
place I had to submit to be beaten most severely with a whip of thongs.’ 

‘* Abou Hassan related to the caliph all these grievances with much warmth and 
vehemence. The caliph knew better than he all that had occurred, and was delighted 
-within himself at having succeeded so well, and having contrived to bring Abou Hassan 
into that state of illusion in which he still saw him ; but he could not hear this narrative 
dctailed in so artless a manner without bursting into a fit of laughter. 

~ © Abou Hassan, who thought his story would excite compassion, and that all the world 
must sympathise with him, was highly offended at this violent laughter of the pretended 
merchaut of Moussoul. ‘ Are you making a jest of me,’ said he, ‘ by thus laughing in 
-my face, or do you think I am bantering you when I am talking to you very scriously ? 
Do you wish for actual proof of what I advance? Here, look and see yourself, and tell 
me if this is a jest.’ As he said this he bent forward, and baring his breast and shoulders 
he let the caliph see the scars and bruises occasioned by the beatings he had received. 

“The caliph was shocked at the sight. He felt compassion for poor Abou Hassan, and 

was extremely sorry the jest had been carried so far. He ceased laughing, and cordially 


embracing Abou Hassan he said, with a very scrious air, ‘ Rise, my dear brother, I | , 


bescech you let us go to your house, I wish to have again the pleasure of being your 
guest this evening; to-morrow, if it please Heaven, all will be found to have turned out 
for the best.’ 

“‘ Notwithstanding his resolution, and in opposition to the oath he had taken not to 
entertain a stranger a second time at his house, Abou Hassan could not withstand the 
flattering importunities of the caliph, whom he all along supposed to be a merchant from 
Moussoul. ‘I consent,’ said he, to the pretended merchant, ‘ but only upon a condition 
which you shall bind yourself by an oath to observe. It is this: that you do me the 
favour to shut my chamber door when you leave my house that the devil may not come 
to turn my brain as he did before.’ The pretended merchant gave his promise. There- 
upon the two men rose and walked towards the town. The better to engage Abou 
Hassan, the caliph said to him, ‘ Put confidence in me, and I promise you, as a man of 
honour, that I will not fail of my word. After this you will not hesitate to rely upon a 
person like me, who wishes you all kinds of prosperity and happiness.’ 

“«T do not require this,’ rejoined Abou Hassan, suddenly stopping short—‘I give 
way with all my heart to your importunity, but I can dispense with your good wishes, 
and I beg for Heaven’s sake that you will not invoke any blessings upon me. All the 
ills that have befallen me to the present time have no other source than those wishes 
of yours.’ ‘Good,’ replied the caliph, smiling within himself at the still disordered 
imagination of Abou Hassan, ‘ since you will have it so, you shall be obliged. I promise 
to express no more good wishes for you.’ ‘I am heartily rejoiced to hear you say 80,’ 
said Abou Hassan, ‘and I have nothing else to ask. And if you keep your word in 
this, I will lay no further conditions upon you.’ 

“Abou Hassan and the caliph, followed: by the caliph’s slave, walked on conversing 
in this manner: the day began to close when they reached Abou Hassan’s house. He 
immediately called his mother, and ordered a light to be brought. He requested the 
caliph to take a seat on the sofa, and he seated himeelf near his guest. In a short 
time supper was served on a table that was placed before them. They fell to without 
ceremony. When they had finished Abou Hassan’s mother came to clear the table, 
and placed the fruit upon it, near her son, with the wine and glasses; she then retired 
and appeared no more. 


drank six or seven glasses each, conversing on indifferent matters. When the caliph saw 

{<j Abou Hassan beginning to grow merry, he led him to a more interesting subject, and 

|=} asked him if he had ever been in love. 

i bs “¢ Brother,’ replied Abou Hassan, in a very familiar manner, for he thought he was 
talking with a guest of his own rank, ‘I have never considered either love or marriage 
but as a slavery to which I have always felt a reluctance to submit; and to this moment 
I will confess to you I have never loved anything but the pleasures of the table, and 
especially good wine; my idea of enjoyment, in a word, is to amuse myself and converse 
agreeably with my friends. I will not go so far as to say that I should be indifferent to 
marriage, or incapable -of attachment if I could meet with a woman as beautiful and as 
agreeable in disposition as one of the many whom I saw in my dream on that fatal 
night when I received you here the first time, and when, to my misfortune, you left my 
chamber door open; one who would pass the evenings feasting with me, who could sing 
and play on the lute and converse agreeably with me, and who had no other wish but 
to please and amuse me. On the contrary, I believe all my indifference would be 
changed into the warmest attachment to such a person, and I could live very happily 

with her. But where shall a man meet with such a woman as I have described, except 
in the palace of the Commander of the Faithful; at the house of the grand vizier; or of 

| those very powerful lords of the court with whom there is no want of silver and gold. 
I would rather, therefore, confine myself to my bottle, which is a pleasure I have at 
| little expense, and which I can enjoy as well as they.’ As he said this, he took a glass 
and filled it with wine. ‘Do you take a glass also, which I will fill for you,’ said he to 

I-|| the caliph, ‘and let us prolong the enjoyment of this delightful evening.’ 

{i “‘ When the caliph and Abou Hassan had emptied their glasses, the former resumed : 

| ‘’Tis a great pity that so gallant a man as you are, and one who is not indifferent to 

j= love, should lead such a retired and solitary life.’ ‘I infinitely prefer,’ said Abou 
| Hassan, ‘the composed kind of life you see me leading, to the company of a woman 
who perhaps, in respect of beauty, might not hit my taste, and who besides might plague 

me in a thousand ways by her faults and her ill temper. 

“ They continued their conversation on this subject to a great length; and the caliph, 
who saw Abou Hassan had quite reached the point he wished, then said; ‘ Leave the 
matter to me, and since you have a good taste and are an honest fellow, I will find a 

1 lady to your mind without causing you either expense or trouble. So saying, he took 
the bottle and Abou Hassan’s glass, into which he dexterously put a small quantity of 
the powder he had made use of before, filled a bumper for his host, and, presenting 
the glass to him, merrily observed: ‘Take this, and drink beforehand to the health 
of the beauty who is to make your life happy; depend upon it you shall be pleased 
with her.’ 

| “ Abou Hassan took the glass with a smile, and shook his head. ‘ Happy be the 

| event,’ said he, ‘since you will have it so; I cannot bear to be guilty of an incivility 

toward you, nor will I disoblige so agreeable a guest as you are for a thing of so little 

| importance ; I will then drink to the health of this beauty you promise me, although I 

am content with my present situation, and do not greatly reckon upon gaining any new 

| happiness.’ 

“ So soon as Abou Hassan had swallowed the drugged wine a deep sleep overpowered 
his senses, as it had done twice before, and the caliph was again enabled to deal with him 
as he pleased. He immediately ordered the slave who attended him to take Abou Hassdn 

=| and carry him to the palace. The slave accordingly carried him off; and the caliph, who 
had no design of sending Abou Hassan back, shut the chamber door when he quitted it. 

“The slave followed with his burden; and when the caliph reached the palace he 
ordered Abou Hassan to be laid on a sofa in the fourth saloon, whence he had been 
carried back to his own house, fast asleep, on the former occasion. Before Abou Hassan 
was left alone to finish his sleep, the caliph ordered the same dress to be put upon him 

+ in which he had been clad on the day when he supported the character of the caliph ; 

- and the royal garments were put upon Abou Hassan in the caliph’s presence. Then the 
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H 
latter bade all in the palace go to bed ; and also ordered the officers of the eunuchs, the | 
officers of the bed-chamber, the female musicians, and the same damsels who had been | 
in this saloon when Abou Hassan drank the last glass of wine which brought on his sleep 

to be ready without fail the next day at sunrise when Abou Hassan should awake; and | 
charged all of them to play their parts exactly. | 

“The caliph went to bed, after having told Mesrour to come and rouse him early, 
that he might go into the closet where he had before been concealed. 

“ Mesrour did not fail to wake the caliph exactly at the appointed hour. The caliph 
immediately dressed, and went out towards the chamber where Abou Hassan was still 
asleep. He found the officers of the eunuchs, those of the bed«chamber, the damsels, 
and the female musicians, at the door waiting his arrival. He told them in a few words 
what his intention was; then he went in and procecded to place himself in the closet, {-f 
whose lattices concealed him. Mesrour, all the other officers, the damsels, and the [> 
female musicians, came in after him, and stood round the sofa on which Abou Hasgan_ | 

| 


was sleeping, ranging themselves in such a way as not to prevent the caliph from seeing 
and observing whatever the sleeper might do. 

“When everything was thus arranged, and Abou Hassan had slept off the effects of 
the caliph’s powder, he awoke, but without opening his eyes. Directly he stirred in the 
bed the seven choirs of female singers raised their delightful voices, mingled with the 
sound of hautbois, soft flutes, and other instruments, so as to make a most agreeable [4] 
concert. | 

“ Abou Hassan was very much astonished when he heard such sweet harmony. He 
opened his eyes, and his astonishment increased beyond measure when he perceived the 
damsels and the officers who stood round him, and who he thought he recollected. The 

- saloon where he now lay seemed the same as that which he had seen in his first dream ; 
for he recognised the lights, the furniture, and the ornaments. 

“The concert presently ceased, for the performers wished to give the caliph an 
opportunity of observing the countenance of his new guest, and hearing all that Abou | 
Hassan should say in his astonishment. The damsels, Mesrour, and all the officers of | 
the bed-chamber remained in their places, standing in profound silence, with every mark | 
of respect. ‘Alas!’ cried Abou Hassan, biting his fingers, and speaking in a loud voice, 
to the delight of the caliph, ‘here am I again fallen into the same dream and the same | 
illusion which I experienced a month ago; and what have I to expect but the same | 
scourging, the hospital for madmen, and the iron cage? O Allah the merciful! I resign | 
mysclf into the hands of Thy divine providence. He whom I received yesterday evening 
at my house is a most wicked rascal to bring upon me this delusion, and all the misery I 
shall suffer in consequence of it. Perfidious traitor! He had promised with an oath 
that he would shut my chamber door after him when he left my house; but he has not |-J 
done so, and the evil spirit has entered, and is now again turning my brain with this 
cursed dream about the Commander of the Faithful, and all the other fancies by which 
he fascinates my eyes. May Allah confound thee, Satan, and heap a mountain of stones |-| 
upon thy head !’ | 

“‘ When he had spoken these words Abou Hassan shut his eyes, and remained sunk 
in deep thought, with a mind thoroughly confused. A moment afterwards he opened 
them, and looking by turns on all the objects around him he cried‘ again, but with rather 
less astonishment, and witha smile, ‘I resign myself into the hands of Thy providence; O | 
Allah, preserve me from the temptation of Satan!’ Then closing his eyes again, he con- | 
tinued, ‘ I know what I will do—I will sleep till Satan leaves me, and goes back to the 
place whence he came; I will sleep though I should stay here till noon.’ 

“ But the bystanders would not give him time to sleep again, as he proposed. Heart’s- 
Delight, one of the damsels whom he had scen at his first visit to the palace, came up to | 
him and seated herself at the end of the sofa. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said she, in 
a very respectful manner, ‘I beseech your majesty to pardon me, if I take the liberty of | 
advising you not to sleep again, but to endeavour to rouse yourself and get up; the day 

=| is beginning to appear.’ ‘ Get thee from me, Satan,’ said Abou Hassan, when he heard 
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| this voice; then looking up at Heart’s-Delight he asked, ‘Do you call me Commander 
i=] of the Faithful? You certainly take me for another person.’ 
“ But Heart’s-Delight resumed: ‘I am addressing your majesty by the title which 
i=] belongs to you as sovereign of all the mussulman world; I address you, whose most 
humble slave I am, and to whom I have now the honour to speak. Your majesty is 
-| doubtless pleased to jest,’ added she, ‘in thus affecting not to know who you are; or 
perhaps you have been troubled by some unpleasant dream ; but if your majesty will be 
pleased to open your a the cloud, which perhaps hangs over your imagination, will be 
dissipated, and you will see that you are in your palace, surrounded by your officers, and 
by us, the humblest of your slaves, ready to render you our accustomed services. Nor 
ought your majesty to be surprised at finding yourself in this saloon, and not in your 
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bed ; you yesterday fell asleep so suddenly that we were unwilling to wake you, even to | 
conduct you to your bed-chamber, and we were accordingly content with placing you 
that you might sleep conveniently on this sofa.’ ; 

“ Heart’s-Delight said so many other things to Abou Hassan which appeared quite 
robable to him, that at length he rose and sat up. He opened his eyes and recognised 
er, and likewise Cluster-of-Pearls, and the other damsels whom he had seen before. 

Then they all approached him at once, and Heart’s-Delight resuming her discourse: | 
‘Commander of the Faithful, and vicar of the prophet upon earth,’ said she, ‘your | 
=] majesty will allow us to remind you again that it is time to rise; you see it is day-light.’ | 
“You are very troublesome and impertinent,’ retorted Abou Hassan, rubbing his | 
=) eyes; ‘I am not Commander of the Faithful, I am Abou Hassan, as I very well know ; 
=} and you shall not persuade me to the contrary.’ ‘We know nothing of Abou Hassan, 
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K(@ of whom your majesty speaks,’ replied Heart’s-Delight ; ‘ we have no desire to know him ; 
b)4 we know your majesty to be Commander of the Faithful, and you will never persuade us 
1 that you are any other person.’ 
} . “Abou Hassan cast his eyes around him, and felt as if he were bewitched, when he 
saw himself in the saloon in which he knew he had been before; but he attributed this 
(4 appearance to a dream, like that he had already experienced, and he dreaded the conse- 
((@ quences that were to come. ‘ Heaven have mercy upon me,’ cried he, lifting up his 
hands and eyes, ‘ into its hands I resign myself. From what I now see I cannot doubt 
»)4 but that the devil who entered my chamber besets and disturbs my imagination with all 
‘\') these visions.’ The caliph, who was observing him, and had just heard all his exclama- 
K\\} tions, felt so strong a disposition to laugh that he had some difficulty to avoid betraying | 
Kq himself. 
(4 “‘ Abou Hassan was by this time once more lying down, and had shut his eyes again. .)¥ 
‘Commander of the Faithful,’ immediately said Heart’s-Delight, ‘since your majesty | ‘ 
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i does not rise after being told it is day-light, a fact we are bound to announce to you, and 
that it is necessary your majesty should pay attention to the business of the empire 
which is entrusted to your government, we shall make use of the permission you have #7} 
given us for such occasions.” As she said this she took Abou Hassan by one arm, and {})) 
called the other damsels to assist her in making him rise from the place where he lay ; 
’¥4| and they carried him, almost by force, into the midst of the saloon, where they placed 
him on a seat. Then they took each other by the hand and danced and skipped about [{ 

him to the sound of the cymbals and all the other instruments, which they rattled about (4 
his head as loud as possible. p 

“‘ Abou Hassan found himself perplexed beyond expression: ‘Can I be really caliph })¥ 
and Commander of the Faithful?’ said he to himself. At last, uncertain what to think, {\ 
he tried to call out, but the loud sounds of the instruments prevented his being heard. | 
He beckoned to Cluster-of-Pearls and Morning-Star, who were dancing about him, hold- #3 
ing each other by the hand, and signified that he wished to speak. Morning-Star imme- {(4 
diately put a stop to the dance, and silenced the noise of the instruments, and came near }(4 
him. ‘ Now speak out honestly,’ said he, with great simplicity, ‘and tell me truly who 
I am.’ 

“« Commander of the Faithful,’ answered Morning-Star, ‘ your majesty is pleased to | 
astonish us by putting this question, as if you did not yourself know that you are the 
Commander of the Faithful, and the vicar upon earth of the Prophet of Allah, who is | 
Lord both of this world and the other; of the world in which we now are, and of that 
K\| which is to come after death. If this is not the case, some extraordinary dream must 
KX; have made your majesty forget who you are. Something of this sort may well have 
happened when we consider that your majesty has slept to-night a much longer time 
than usual. Nevertheless, if your majesty gives permission, I will bring to your recollec- 

p)y tion everything you did yesterday through the whole day.’ She then reminded him of 

\ his coming into the council, of the punishment of the Iman and the four old men by the -. 
officer of the police. She told him of the present of a purse of gold sent by his vizier to |) 
the mother of a person called Abou Hassan. She related what was done in the interior 4) 
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| mother very ill, and have been thrown into the lunatics’ hospital, where I remained much 
(4 against my will more than three weeks, during which time the keeper never failed to 
treat me every day with fifty lashes—and would you have all this to be nothing but a 
dream? Surely you are jesting.’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Morning-Star, 
‘we are all ready, all that are here present, to swear by whatever your majesty holds {4\{ 
most dear, that what you tell us is only a dream. You have not left this room since 

yesterday, and you have slept through the whole night till this moment.’ 
((W “The confidence with which this damsel assured Abou Hassan that all she said was 

j true, and that he had not left-the saloon since he first entered it, plunged him into the | 
))4| greatest bewilderment. He knew not and could not tell what to believe—who he was, 
)\} or what he saw. He remained some time quite lost in thought. ‘O Heaven!’ said he f 
to himself, ‘am I Abou Hassan? Am I Commander of the Faithful? May Allah (@ 
<q enlighten my understanding, and cause me to distinguish the truth that I may know hij 
n(4| what to believe.” He then uncovered his shoulders, still black with the strokes he had })) 
P)4, received, and showing them to the damsels he cried out, ‘look for yourselves and judge 
|| whether such scars could come from a dream when a man is sleeping. I can assure you 
I think them real; and the pain I still feel from them is so sure a proof of their reality 
that I can have no doubt. If all this has befallen me in my sleep, it is the most extra- 
K(4| ordinary and the most astonishing thing in the world; I must confess it passes my 
k(4) comprehension.’ 7 

“In his bewilderment of mind Abou Hassan called one of the officers who stood {\\ 
Hy} near him: ‘Come hither,’ said he, ‘and bite the tip of my ear that ] may determine }\W 
i). whether I am asleep or awake.’ The officer stepped up to Abou Hassan, took the top of X( 
| his ear between his teeth, and bit so hard that Abou Hassan set up a yell of pain. (4 
k “« When he thus cried out all the instruments began to play at the same time, and the p/J 
((4, damsels and the officers began to dance, to sing, and skip about Abou Hassan with so 
much noise, that he fell into a sort of frenzy, which made him commit a thousand } 
| extravagances. He began to sing with the rest. He stripped off the fine dress of the })¥ 
)){| caliph which they had put upon him. He threw upon the floor the cap he had on his | 
M\ head; and with only his shirt and trowsers on, he sprang off his couch and threw himself 
Ki between the two damsels, whom he took by the hand, and began to skip and dance with 
(| them so actively, so violently, and with so many droll and ridiculous twistings of his 
4 body, that the caliph in his hiding place could no longer restrain himself. This sudden })¥ 
| outburst of Abou Hassan made him laugh so violently that he fell backwards, and his }\¥ 

laughter was heard above all the noise of the musical instruments and cymbals. Fora {\ 

long time he was quite unable to master his merriment. At length he rose up and 
| opened the lattice. Then putting out his hand he cried, still laughing: ‘ Abou Hassan, 
| Abou Hassan, are you determined to make me die with laughter ?’ 

“When the caliph spoke every one was silent, and the loud music ceased. Abou })) 
Hassan paused with the rest, and turned his head towards the place whence the voice 
came. He knew the caliph, and discovered that it was he who had personated the /( 
merchant of Moussoul. He was not disconcerted at this; he knew in a moment that he [ 
was quite awake, and that everything which had befallen him was perfectly real and no [/{ 
Kd dream. He fell in with the humour and design of the caliph: ‘Ah, ha!’ cried he, })) 
4] looking at him with an air of confidence, ‘you are there, you merchant of Moussoul! })y 

| How can you complain that I make you die with laughing ; you who are the cause of my 
bad behaviour towards my mother, and of all I myself suffered during my long confine- 
<j ment in the hospital for lunatics—you who have so ill-treated the Iman of the mosque 
{ # in our part of the town, and our four scheiks, my neighbours—for I had nothing to do [@ 
K(q with it, I wash my hands of it—you who have occasioned so much distress and so many })/} 
| 4 cross accidents. - I ask you, are not you the aggressor, and am not I the sufferer?’ })) 
py ‘ You are in the right, Abou Hassan,’ replied the caliph, who was still laughing, ‘but | 
\ for your comfort and to make amends for all your sufferings, I am ready—and I call {(% 

4 Heaven to witness it—to recompense you in any way you wish, and to grant all you i 
4 shall think proper to demand.’ 
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“ As soon as he had said this, the caliph came down from his closet and entered the 
saloon. He-caused one of his best habits to be brought, and bade the damsels and the 


officers of the chamber employ themselves, according to their duty, in dressing Abou }\W 


Hassan in it. When they had done so the caliph embraced him, and said, ‘ You are my 


brother, ask of me whatever will best please you and I will grant it.’ ‘Commander of (4 


the Faithful,’ replied Abou Hassan, ‘I beseech your majesty to have the goodness to 
inform me what you did to turn my brain, and what was your design; at present this 


is of more importance to me than anything else, to bring my mind back again to its }\ 


former state.’ 


“The caliph was ready to give Abou Hassan this satisfaction. ‘You must in the R( 
first place understand then,’ said he, ‘that I very often disguise myself, and especially (4 
| by night, that I may find out whether proper order is preserved in all respects in the }/} 
\(: city of Bagdad; and as I am also glad to learn what happens in the neighbourhood, })) 
¢?; I set apart a certain day, the first of every month, to make a circuit. beyond the walls, {)\ 
| sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other; and I always return by the bridge. I { 
)\; was returning from my round on the evening when you invited me to sup with you. 
K\Y In the course of our conversation, you observed that your greatest wish was to be caliph 
: and Commander of the Faithful only for twenty-four hours, that you might punish the 


Iman of the mosque in your neighbourhood, and the four scheiks, his counsellors. From 
this wish of yours I thought I might derive great amusement ; and with that view I at 
once devised means to procure you the satisfaction you desired. I had about me a powder 
which brings on a deep sleep the moment it is taken, and keeps the person who has taken 
it asleep during a certain time. Without your perceiving it, I put a dose of that powder 
into the last glass which I presented to you, and you swallowed it. You were imme- 
diately overcome by sleep, and I ordered you to be taken away and carried to my palace 
by the slave who waited upon me: and when I went away I left your chamber door 
open. I need not tell you what happened to you at my palace after your waking, and 
during the whole of that day you spent here; at night, after you had been well enter- 


tained by my order, one of my female slaves who waited upon you put another dose of 


the same powder into the last glass which she presented to you, and which you drank. 


| A sound sleep immediately seized you, and I caused you to be carried back to your own 
house by the same slave who had brought you, with an order to leave again the chamber })} 


door open when he came out of it. You had yourself told me all that befell you on the 
next day and immediately after. I did not imagine you would have to undergo so much 
as you suffered on this occasion; but I have given you my word I will do everything 
to console you, and will, if possible, make you forget all your suficrings. Consider, 
therefore, what I can do for your satisfaction, and freely ask me to give you whatever 
you wish.’ 

“¢Q Commander of the Faithful,’ returned Abou Hassan, ‘ great as have been the 
ills I have suffered, they are effaced from my memory now that I know they were occa- 
sioned by my sovereign lord and master. With regard to the generosity with which 
your majesty offers to shower benefits upon me, I can have no doubt, after your irrevo- 


cable word has passed, that it will be fulfilled; but as self-interest had never much power | 


over me, since your majesty gives me this liberty, the favour I shall presume to ask is 
that you allow me free access to your person, that I may have the happiness of admiring 
your greatness all my life long.’ 

“This last proof of Abou Hassan’s disinterestedness completely gained the cahph’s 
esteem. ‘I most readily comply with your request,’ said he; ‘I grant you free access 
to me in my palace at all hours, and in whatever part of it I may be :’—and he imme- 
diately assigned to Abou Hassan an apartment in the palace. He chose rather that his 
new retainer should be about his person, than that Abou Hassan hate any particular 
office in his treasury, and upon the spot ordered a thousand pieces of gold to be paid 
him from the privy purse. Abou Hassan made the humblest acknowledgements to the 
caliph, who then left him in order to hold his usual council. 

“Abou H h 
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her of all that had occurred, and to acquaint her with his good fortune. He made her 
understand that all which had befallen him was by no means a dream; that he had 
really been caliph; that he had actually discharged all the royal functions, and received 
all the honours paid to the caliph during the space of twenty-four hours ; and assured her 
}} that she need not doubt the truth of what he was telling her, since be had it confirmed 
) to him by the caliph’s own mouth, 
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«The news of Abou Hassan’s adventure soon spread throughout the city of Bagdad; { 
it passed even into the neighbouring provinces, and thence into the most distant 
regions, and was repeated with all the singular and amusing circumstances which ff 


accompanied it. 


“This newly acquired distinction of Abou Hassan brought him constantly about the i 
caliph’s person. As he was naturally of a good temper, and diffused much cheerfulness 


wherever he came by his wit and pleasantry, the caliph scarcely knew how to do without 


him, and never engaged in any scheme of amusement but he made Abou Hassan one py 


of the party. He sometimes brought him even to his wife Zobeidé, to whom he had 


related his history, which entertained her much. Princess Zobeidé was very well pleased 


with Abou Hassan; but she observed that whenever he attended the caliph in his visits 


to her, he had always his eye upon Nouzhatoul Aouadat, one of her slaves. This 9¥) 
circumstance she determined, therefore, to communicate to the caliph; and said to him 
one day, ‘ Commander of the Faithful, you do not observe, perhaps, as I do, that every } 
time Abou Hassan comes hither with you he constantly fixes his eyes upon Nouzhatoul {4 

blush and cast down her eyes. You will hardly 


Aouadat, and that she never fails to 
doubt that this is a sure sign she does not dislike him. If, therefore, you will take my 


advice, we will arrange a marriage between them.’ ‘Lady,’ returned the caliph, ‘you 
bring to my recollection a thing I ought not to have forgotten. Abou Hassan has told }) 
me his opinion on the subject of marriage, and I have always promised to give him a }\ 


wife, with whom he shall have every reason to be satisfied. I am glad you have spoken 


))4 to me about it, and I cannot conceive how the thing could have escaped my memory. -(( 
YW But it is better that Abou Hassan should follow his own inclination in the choice he is P¥, 

to make for himself. Besides, since Nouzhatoul Aouadat does not seem averse to the { 
match, we should not hesitate about this marriage. Herc they are both; they have ») 


nothing to do but to declare their consent.’ 


(6 “Abou Hassan threw himself at the feet of the caliph and of Princess Zobeidé, [\® 
»)4 to testify his gratitude at their kindness towards him. ‘I cannot,’ said he, as he rose, 

p)4| ‘receive a bride from better hands; but I dare not hope that Nouzhatoul Aouadat (4 
h\y will give me her hand as cordially as I am ready to give her mine.’ As he said this he 
Ky looked at the slave of the princess, who, on her part, by a respectful silence and by the 
4] colour which rose into her cheeks, plainly showed that she was entirely disposed to fy 
(4) follow the advice of the caliph and of the Princeas Zobeidé her mistress. ' 
“The marriage presently took place. The nuptials were celebrated in the palace { 
j with great demonstrations of joy, which lasted many days. Princess Zobeidé considered Yj 
| it a point of honour to make her slave rich presents to please the caliph; and the J) 
KX caliph, on his part, out of regard for the Princess Zobeidé, was equally generous towards } 


(4) Abou Hassan. 
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“The bride was conducted to the apartments which the caliph had assigned to Abou 


H)i Hassan her husband, who awaited her coming with impatience. He received her with XC. 
»)| the sound of all sorts of musical instruments, mingled with the voices of singers of both ‘(A 
y sexes belonging to the palace, raised together in a loud and harmonious concert. 


“‘ Many days passed in the festivities and rejoicings usual upon such occasions. At 


(4 length the newly married pair were left to each other’s society. Abou Hassan and his 
j new wife were charmed with each other. They were so perfectly united in affection that, 


except the time employed in attendance, one on the caliph, the other on the Princess 
Zobeidé, they lived entirely together. Nouzhatoul Aouadat had all the qualities that 


' would inspire love and attachment in a man like Abou Hassan ; for she corresponded to § 
; those wishes he had expressed so plainly to the caliph, and was especially fitted to be his 


companion at table. With such dispositions they could not fail to pass their time 
together most agreeably. Their table was constantly covered at every meal with the 
most delicious and the rarest dishes that cooks, with the utmost care, could prepare and 
furnish. Their sideboard was always provided with the most exquisite wine, which was 
so disposed as to be conveniently within the reach of either as they sat at table. There 
they enjoyed themselves to their heart’s content in private, and entertained each other 
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‘(@ open countenance, he said: ‘I plainly see that you are in the same embarrassment I f 


Ki and I believe you are not disposed to give up yours. The point is, to find means to (4 
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with a thousand pleasantries, which made them laugh more or less, according to the 
degsee of the wit and humour which they contained. Their evening repast was more * 
peculiarly devoted to pleasure. At that time were served only the best sorts of fruits, 
almond cakes, and the most exquisite confectionery. At every glass they drank, their 
spirits were raised by new songs, often composed at the moment, and suggested by the 
subject of their conversation. These songs were sometimes accompanied by a lute, or 
some other instrument, on which both of them were able to perform. . 
“ Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat passed a long time in the enjoyment of |) 
mirth and jollity. They took no thought about the expense of their way of living. The 
cook whom they had chosen had hitherto furnished everything without demanding pay- | 
ment. It was but right that he should receive some money. He therefore presented 
his account to them. The amount was found to be very considerable. There was, more- [4 
over, a demand made for marriage garments of the richest stuffs for the use of both, and }/J 
for jewels of high value for the bride; and so very large was the sum that they per- })¥ 
ceived, but too late, that of all the money they had received from the liberality of the }\W 
caliph and the Princess Zobeidé when they were married, there remained no more than f(@ 
was sufficient to discharge the debt. This made them reflect seriously on their past ,(é 
conduct; but their reflections brought no remedy for the present evil. Abou Hassan § 
was inclined to pay the cook, and his wife had no objection. They sent for the cook })) 
accordingly, and paid him his demand, without showing the least sign of the embarrass- 
ment they knew must immediately follow upon the payment of this money. 
“The cook went away quite rejoiced at being paid in such new and very excellent K( 
coin; for none of an inferior sort was ever seen at the caliph’s palace. Abou Hassan (4 
and Nouzhatoul Aouadat had thought their purse would never be empty. They sat in }Y} 
profound silence, with downcast eyes, and much confounded at finding themselves })) 
reduced to a penniless condition the very first year after their marriage. ‘Sy 
“‘ Abou Hassan remembered that the caliph on receiving him at his palace promised yy 
that he should never want for anything. But when he reflected that he had squandered 
in a little time the bounty he had so liberally received from the hand of Haroun 
Alraschid, he felt no disposition to make a request ; nor could he bear to expose himself [(4 
to the shame of avowing to'the caliph the use he had made of his bounty, and the neces- |} 
sity he was under of receiving a fresh supply of money. He had given up all his own })Y 
property to his mother, as the caliph had retained him near his person; and he was very | 
unwilling to have recourse to her for assistance ; for she would know from such a step {\\q 
that he had again fallen into the state of distress he had been in soon after the death of (4 
his father. Rd 
“In the same way Nouzhatoul Aouadat, who regarded the generosity of the Princess //} 
Zobeidé, and the liberty she had given her of marrying, as more than a sufficient recom- ))) 
pense for her services and attachment, did not think she had any claim to request 
farther favours. Ny 
“At last Abou Hassan broke silence; and looking at Nouzhatoul Aouadat with an [{{ 


myself feel, and that you are’ considering what we are to do in our deplorable situation, }/} 
when our money fails us all at once before we had made provision for such a failure. I ))¥ 
know not what you may think of the matter; for my part, whatever may be the conse- h\W 
quence, I am determined not to retrench in the smallest degree from my usual expenses, | 


provide for our wants without our having the meanness to apply either to the caliph or %{ 
to the Princess Zobeidé ; and I think I have discovered a way to get over this difficulty. { 
But in this matter we must resolve to assist each other.’ »)) 

“This speech of Abou Hassan’s gave Nouzhatoul Aouadat much satisfaction and })\ 


von have just made gives me the greatest satisfaction possible. But since you say you 


our success, you have only to tell me what I am to do, and you shall see that I will 
exert myself to the utmost.’ ‘I entirely expected,’ replied Abou Hassan, ‘ that you 
would not fail me in a matter which concerns you equally with myself. I have devised 
a scheme to procure money in our necessity, at least for some time to come. It consists 
in a little piece of deceit which we must practise towards the caliph and the Princess 
Zobeidé, and which I am assured will cause them amusement, and not be unprofitable to 


(4 us. The deceit which I propose is that we should both of us die.’ 


«¢ That we should both of us die!’ repeated Nouzhatoul Aouadat in astonishment. 
‘You may die, if you please; but, for my part, I am not yet tired of life, and without 
wishing to give you offence, I must say I have no intention of dying quite so soon. If 
you have no better scheme to propose you may execute that one yourself; for I can 
assure you I will have nothing to do with it.’ ‘ You are a woman,’ replied Abou Hassan 


(4, —‘I mean you are surprisingly ready and quick with your reply. You give me no time’ 


to explain myself. Hear me for a moment patiently, and you shall find that you will 
have no objection to dying in the way I mean to die. You must understand that I do 
not mean to talk of a real, but a feigned death.’ 

*¢ Ah! good!’ said Nouzhatoul Aouadat briskly: ‘since you speak of nothing more 


| than a feigned death, I am at your service: you may depend upon my assistance. You 


shall sce with what zeal I will second you in this sort of death; but, to tell you the 
truth, I have a most unconquerable aversion to the thoughts of dying so soon in the way 


»){| I first understood you to mean.’ ‘ Very well,’ said Abou Hassan, ‘you may be satisfied. 
\\i This is what I mean: in order to catry out my scheme I am going to play the dead 


man. You shall immediately take a sheet, and you must put me in a coffin as if I were 
actually dead. You shall lay me out in the middle of the chamber in the usual way, 


| with a turban on my face, and my feet turned towards Mecca, and with every prepara- 


tion made for carrying me to the grave. When all this has been done, you are to begin 


# weeping and lamenting, as is usual upon such occasions, rending your garments and 


tearing your hair; and in this state of grief, and with dishevelled locks, you shall go 
and present yourself to the Princess Zobeidé. Your mistress will wish to know the 
reason of your tears; and when you have informed her of my death, in broken words 


mingled with sobs, she will not fail to pity you, and to make you a present of a sum of b 


money to assist you in defraying the expenses of my funeral, and to purchase a piece of 
brocade to serve for a pall and to give a splendour to my obsequies, as well as to purchase 
a new dress for yourself, as a substitute for that which she will see you have torn. As 
soon as you have returned with this money and this piece of brocade, I will rise from the 
ground where I have been lying, and you shall take my place. You shall pretend to be 
dead ; and, after you have becn put into a coffin, I will go in my turn to the caliph, and 
tell him the same tale you tell to the Princess Zobeidé ; and I dare promise myself that 
the caliph will not be less liberal to me than the Princess Zobeidé will have been to 
ou.’ 


“When Abou Hassan had sufficiently explained himself concerning his intended 
project, Nouzhatoul Aouadat replied: ‘I believe the trick will be very amusing, and 
am mistaken if the caliph and the Princess Zobeidé will not think themselves much 
obliged to us for it. But we must take care to manage it properly. So far as my part 
is concerned, you may be sure it shall be well performed—at least, as well as I suppose 
you will perform yours; and we shall both act with zeal and attention in proportion as 
we expect to derive benefit from the scheme. Let us lose no time. Whilst I am 
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The § leeper Awakened. 


face with the finest muslin, and then placed his turban over it in such a manner as not 
to interfere with his breathing. She then pulled off her head-dress, and with tears in her 
eyes, and her hair hanging loose and dishevelled, while she pretended to pull it with great 
outcries, she struck her cheeks, beat her breast violently, and showed every other sign 
of the most passionate grief. In this manner she went out and cxnssed a spacious court, 
intending to go to the apartment of the Princess Zobeidé. 

“‘Nouzhatoul Aouadat shrieked and lamented so loudly that the Princess Zobeidé 
heard her from her apartment. Princess Zobeidé ordered her female slaves who were |\)¥ 
then in waiting to inquire whence the cries and lamentations which she heard proceeded. {4 
They instantly ran to the lattice, and came back to tell the Princess Zobeidé that i 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat was coming that way apparently in very great distress. Thereupon (4 


THE TRICK SUCCESSFUL. 


the princess, impatient to know what had befallen her favourite, rose, and went to meet 
her as far as the door of her antechamber. 


ice much 
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what more fatal evil could befall me, than the dreadful calamity which obliges me to 
come and throw myself at the feet of your majesty in the extreme distress to which I 
am reduced! May Heaven grant you long life and the most perfect health, my most 
honoured mistress, and bestow upon"you many and happy years! Abou Hassan—the 
poor Abou Hassan, whom you have honoured with your bounty, and whom you and the 
Commander of the Faithful gave me for a husband—is dead !’ 

“So saying, Nouzhatoul Aouadat redoubled her tears and sobs, and threw herself 
again at the feet of her mistress. Princess Zobeidé was extremely surprised at this news. 
‘Is Abou Hassan dead?’ crid she: ‘a man who appeared in such good health, who was 
so agreeable and amusing; I did not expect to hear so soon of the death of such a man, 
who promised to live to a great age, and so well deserved to do so.’ She could not help 
expressing her concern by her tears. The female slaves who were in waiting, and who 
had often enjoyed the pleasantries of Abou Hassan when he was admitted to familiar 
conversation with the Princess Zobeidé and the caliph, testified by their weeping the 
regret they felt at her loss and their sympathy in her distress. 

“ Princess Zobeidé, her female slaves, and Nouzhatoul Aouadat remained a long time 
with their handkerchiefs at their eyes, weeping and sobbing at this fancied calamity. 
At length the princess broke silence: ‘Wretch!’ cried she, speaking to the supposed 
widow, ‘ perhaps thou hast caused his death. Thou hast plagued him so much by thy 
sad temper, that thou hast at last brought him to the grave.’ 

** Nouzhatoul Aouadat appeared greatly mortified at this reproach of the Princess 
Zobeidé. ‘Ah, honoured lady,’ cried she, ‘I did not believe I had ever, during the 
whole time I had the honour of being your slave, given your majesty the smallest reason 
for entertaining so disadvantageous an opinion of my behaviour towards a husband so 
dear to me. I should think myself the most unhappy of women if you were really 
convinced of its truth. I have paid every fond attention to Abou Hassan which a wife 
can pay to a husband whom she dotes upon; and I can say without vanity that I have 
felt for him all the tenderness which he deserved for his ready compliance with my 
moflerate wishes, and which indeed showed that his affection was sincerely given to me. 
I am convinced he would fully justify me on that subject in your majesty’s opinion if he 
were still living. But madam,’ added she, her tears flowing afresh, ‘his hour 
‘was come: that alone was the cause of his death.’ 

“In truth, Princess Zobeidé had always observed in her slave a kind and even temper, 
much unaffected sweetness, a great degree of docility, and a zeal in everything she under- 
took in her service, which arose more from inclination than duty. She therefore did not 
hesitate to believe her on her word, and ordered the superintendent of her treasury to 
bring a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade. The superintendent 
returned immediately with the purse and the piece of brocade, which, at the Princess 
Zobeide’s order, she delivered to Nouzhatoul Aouadat. 

“Upon receiving this handsome present the pretended widow threw herself at the 
Princess Zobeidé’s feet, and made her the most humble acknowledgments, with great 
secret satisfaction that she had succeeded so well. ‘Go,’ said the Princess Zobeidé, ¢ let 
the piece of brocade be used to spread over your husband on his bier, and spend the 
money in defraying the cxpense of a funeral that shall do him the honour he is worthy 
of. And, as soon as you can control yourself, moderate the excess of your affliction: I 
will take care of you.’ 

“As soon as Nouzhatoul Aouadat was safely out of the presence of the Princess 
Zobeidé, she joyfully dried up her tears, and returned as soon as possible to give Abou 
Hassan an account of the success she had met with in playing her part. As she entered, 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat burst into a violent fit of laughing at finding Abon Hassan lying 
in the same position in which she had left him in the middle of the room, and ready 
prepared for his funeral. ‘Get up,’ said she, still laughing, ‘and behold the fruits of my 
visit to the Princess Zobeidé. We shall not die of hunger to-day.’ Abou Hassan 
ee got up, and rejoiced with his wife when he saw the purse and the piece of 

rocade. 


The Sleeper Awakened. 


“ Nouzhatoul Aouadat was so pleased at the happy success of the artifice she had just 
practised upon her mistress, that she could not contain her joy. ‘This is not enough,’ 
said she to her husband, laughing ; ‘I must pretend to die in my turn; and you shall see 
whether you will be clever enough to get as muclwfrom the caliph as I have from the 
Princess Zobeidé.’ ‘This is exactly the humour of women,’ replied Abou Hassan; ‘it 
is very justly said they have always the vanity to think they are superior to men, although 
they seldom do anything well but by the men’s advice. It is hardly likely that I should 
not succeed with the caliph as well as you have done, considering it was I who contrived 
the scheme. But let us lose no time in idle chat; do you now pretend to be dead, and 
you shall soon see whether I do not manage as well as you have done.’ 

“ Abou Hassan laid out his wife in the same place and in the same manner as he 
himself had been laid, turned her feet towards Mecca, and went out of his chamber in 
great disorder, with his turban awry, like a man in great affliction. Thus he went to the 
caliph, who was then holding a particular council with the grand vizier Giafar and the 
other vizicrs in whom he placed the most confidence. Abou Hassan presented himself 
at the door, and the usher, who knew that he always had free access, opened it to him. 
He entered, with one hand holding a handkerchief before his eyes to conceal the tears 
which he feigned to be shedding in abundance, and with the other violently beating his 
breast, while he uttered exclamations expressive of the greatest grief. 

“ The caliph, who was accustomed to see Abou Hassan with a cheerful countenance, 
and considered him as a man who always inspired others with joy, was surprised at seeing 
him appear in so melancholy a condition. He broke off the business they were then 
transacting in the council, in order to ask him the occasion of his grief. 

“OQ Commander of the Faithful,’ answered Abou Hassan, with repeated sighs and 
sobs, ‘a greater misfortune could not possibly happen to me than that for which you now 
see me immersed in grief. May Allah grant a long life to your majesty, and preserve 
you on that throne which you fill with so much glory. Nouzhatoul Aouadat, whom in 
your goodness you were pleased to bestow upon me, that I might pass the remainder of 
my life with her, is, alas !? After this exclamation Abou Hassan pretended that 
his heart was so oppressed that he could not utter another word, but he shed tears 
abundantly. 

“ The caliph, who now understood that Abou Hassan came to inform him of the death 
of his wife, appeared extremely affected at it. ‘ Heaven have mercy upon her!’ said he, 
with an air that showed how much he regretted her. ‘She was a good slave, and the 
Princess Zobeidé and I gave her to you with the design of making you happy: she was 
worthy of a longer life.’ The tears trickled from his eyes, and he was forced to take his’ 
handkerchief to wipe them away. : 

“The grief of Abou Hassan and the tears of the caliph drew tears from the grand 
vizier Giafar and the other viziers. They all lamented the death of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, 
who, in the meantime, was becoming extremely impatient to know how Abou Hassan 
had succeeded. 

“The caliph for a moment entertained the same opinion of the husband that the 
Princess Zobeidé had held of the wife, and imagined he had been the cause of her death. 
He said, in an angry tone of voice, ‘ Wretch! hast thou not destroyed thy wife by thy ill- 
treatment of her? Alas! I have no doubt of it. Thou shouldst at least have had some 
regard for the Princess Zobeidé my wife, who loved her more than any of her slaves, 
and who only parted with her in order to give her to thee. Is it thus thou hast shown 
thy gratitude?’ 
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she deserved. But, alas! your majesty, she was to die, and Heaven has chosen to take 
away from me the happiness which I held from the bounty of your majesty and that 
of the Princess Zobeidé your beloved wife.’ 

“Tn short, Abou Hassan found means to counterfeit grief so perfectly, with all the 
outward marks of a true affliction, that the caliph, who indeed had never heard that he 
had behaved ill to his wife, gave credit to all he said, and never doubted his sincerity. 
The treasurer of the palace was present, and the caliph ordered him to go to the treasury 
and give Abou Hassan a purse of a-hundred pieces of gold, together with a fine piece 
of brocade. Abou Hassan immediately threw himself at the feet of the caliph, in token 
of his gratitude. ‘Follow the treasurer,’ said the caliph; ‘the piece of brocade will 
serve you to lay over your dead wife, and the money to provide a funeral worthy of her: 
I have no doubt you will give her this last proof of your love.’ 

“ Abou Hassan made no answer to these kind words of the caliph’s, but bowed 
profoundly as he retired. He went with the treasurer, and when the purse and the 
piece of brocade had been delivered to him, he returned to his house perfectly satisfied, 
and thoroughly happy in himself at having so readily and so easily found means to 
supply his present necessities, which had occasioned him much anxiety. 

“ Nouzhatoul Aouadat, tired at the length of time she was kept in imprisonment, did 
not wait till Abou Hassan should bid her quit her uncomfortable position. As soon as 
she heard the door open she ran towards him. ‘Tell me,’ said she, ‘has the caliph been 
as easily imposed upon as the Princess Zobeidé was?’ ‘ You see,’ replied Abou Hassan, 
laughing, and showing her the purse and the piece of brocade, ‘that I know how to 
counterfeit affliction for the death of a wife who is alive and hearty, as well as you do 
to mourn for a husband who is not yet dead.’ 

“‘ Abou Hassan was very sure that this twofold artifice must have its consequences, 
therefore he cautioned his wife as well as he could upon all that was likely to happen, 
in order that they might act in concert ; and he added, ‘ The better we succeed in placing 
the caliph and Princess Zobeidé in some sort of embarrassment, the more pleased they 
will at last be, and perhaps they will testify their satisfaction by some fresh marks of 
their kindness.’ This last consideration induced them to carry on their artifice to the 
greatest: possible length. 

“ Although there were affairs of importance to settle in the council which was then 
sitting, the caliph, impatient to go to the Princess Zobeidé to condole with her on the 
death of her slave, rose very soon after Abou Hassan’s departure, and adjourned the 
anne to another day. The grand vizier and the other viziers took their leave and 
retired. : 

“As soon as they were gone, the caliph said to Mesrour, chief of the eunuchs of the 
palace, who was almost always near his person, and who besides was acquainted with all 
his designs, ‘Come with me, and sympathise in the grief of the princess for the death 
of her slave Nouzhatoul Aouadat.’ 

“They went together to Princess Zobeidé’s apartment. When the caliph was at the 
door he put back the tapestry a little way, and perceived his wife sitting upon her sofa 
in great affliction, with her eyes still bathed in tears. 

“ The caliph entered, and walked up towards Princess Zobeidé. ‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘it is 
unnecessary to tell you how completely I share your affliction, since you are well aware 
I sympathise in all that gives you pain and in all that gives you pleasure ; but we are 
all mortal, and we must give back to Allah that life which He hath given us whenever He 
requires it. Nouzhatoul Aouadat your slave had in truth qualities which deservedly 
gained your esteem, and I think it quite right that you give proofs of it even after her 
death. Consider, however, that your sorrow will never bring her back again to life. 
Therefore, if you will follow my advice, you will take comfort upon this loss, and be more 
careful of your own life, which you know to be very precious to me, and which constitutes 
the whole happiness of mine.’ 

“Tf Princess Zobeidé was, on the one hand, charmed with the tender sentiments 
which accompanied the caliph’s compliment, she was, on the other, much surprised to 
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hear of the death of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, which she did not expect. This intelligence 
threw her into such a state of astonishment that she remained for some time unable to 
reply. Her surprise was so much increased to hear an account so entirely different from 
what she had just been told, that it deprived her of speech ; at length, upon recovering 
herself and regaining her voice, she said, with an air and tone still expressive of her - 
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astonishment, ‘Commander of the Faithful, I am very grateful for all the tender senti- 
ments which you express towards me ; but allow me to say that I do not at all understand 
the intelligence you give me of the death of my slave. She is in perfect health. Heaven 
preserve us both, my lord ; but you see me afflicted at the death of Abou Hassan her 
| husband, your favourite, whom I esteem as much for the regard I know that you have 
for him, as because you have had the goodness to introduce him to my acquaintance, and 
he has somctimes very agreeably entertained me. But, my lord, the indifference which 
I see you manifest at his death, and the forgetfulness you show in so very little time 
after the proofs you have given me of the pleasure you derived from having him near you, 
fill me with surprise and astonishment. And this insensibility appears to me the more 
strange from the confusion you seem disposed to make by telling me of the death of my 
slave, instead of speaking of his death.’ 

“‘The caliph, who supposed he was perfectly well informed of the death of the slave, 
and who had reason to feel certain from what he had seen and heard, began to Jaugh 
when he heard Princess Zobcidé talk in this manner. ‘ Mesrour,’ said he, turning 
towards the chief of the cunuchs, ‘what say you to this speech? Is it not true that 
ladies have sometimes strange wanderings of the understanding that one can scarcely 
believe? For you have both heard and seen the particulars of this affair as well as 
myself.’ And turning again to Princess Zobeidé he resumed : ‘ Lady, shed no more tears 
for Abou Hassan, for he is perfectly well. Weep rather for the death of your dear slave. 
It is scarcely a moment since her husband came into my council hall in tears, and so 
much aftlicted as to give me pain, to announce to me the death of his wife. I ordered a 
purse of a hundred pieces of gold and a piece of brocade to be given him towards 
defraying the funeral expenses of his dead wife. Mesrour here was witness of all that 
happened, and can tell you the same thing.’ 

“ Princess Zobeidé could not believe the caliph was serious when he spoke thus. She 
thought he only meant to impose upon her. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ replied she, 
‘although it be your custom to jest, I must say that this is not a proper time to do so. 
What I have been telling you is quite a serious matter. It is not my slave who is dead, 
| but her husband, Abou Hassan, whose fate I lament, and which you ought to lament 
1 with me.’ 

“« And I,’ replied the caliph, becoming now much more serious, ‘tell you without 
jesting that you are mistaken. It is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead, and it is Abou 
Hassan who is alive and in perfect health.’ 

“Princess Zobeidé was piqued at the caliph’s direct contradiction. ‘Commander 
of the Faithful,’ she resumed in an earnest tone, ‘may Heaven keep you from remaining 
long under this mistake. You would make me suppose that you are not in your right 
mind. Allow me to repeat once more that it is Abou Hassan who is dead, and that 
| Nouzhatoul Aouadat my slave, widow of the deceased, is certainly alive. It is not an 
} hour since she left me. She came hither quite in despair, and in a state of affliction the 
very sight of which would have drawn tears from me, even though she had not, amidst 
| continual sobs, told me the real cause of her grief. All my women have been weeping 
‘ith me, and they can give you the most convincing proofs of the truth of what I say. 
They will tell you also that I made Nouzhatoul Aouadat a present of a purse of a 
| hundred pieces of gold and a piece of brocade ; and the grief you observed in my coun- 
tenance when you entered was as much caused by the death of her husband as by the 
distress in which I had just seen her. I was even going to send you the expression of 
my sympathy at the time you made your appearance.’ 

**« My good lady,’ cried the caliph, with a loud laugh at these words of Princess 
Zobeidé, ‘ this is a very strange obstinacy of yours; and for my part I must tell you,’ he 
continued, resuming his serious tone, ‘that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead.’ 
‘No, I tell you!’ replied Princess Zobeidé, instantly and earnestly, ‘it is Abou Hassan 
who is dead, you shall never make me believe otherwise.’ 

“ The caliph’s eyes sparkled with anger. He sat down on the sofa, but at a great 
{ distance from Princess Zobeidé, and, speaking to Mesrour, said, ‘Go this moment and 
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see which of the two is dead, and instantly bring me word. Although I am quite certain 
that Nouzhatoul Aouadat is dead, I would rather take this step than be any longer 
obstinate in a matter of which I am nevertheless perfectly convinced.’ 

“ The caliph had hardly finished speaking before Mesrour was gone. ‘ You will see in 
a moment,’ continued he, speaking to Princess Zobeidé, ‘who is right, you or I ‘ For 
my part,’ replied Princess Zobeidé, ‘ I very well know that I am right, and you will your- 
self see that it is Abou Hassan who is dead, as I told you.’ ‘And I,’ retorted the caliph, 
‘am so assured that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat that I will bet you any wager you please 
that she is dead, and that Abou Hassan is very well.’ ‘Do not think to carry your point 
so,’ replied Princess Zobeidé: ‘I accept your wager. I am so convinced of the death of 
Abou Hassan that I am ready to stake whatever I hold most precious against what you 
please, be it of never so little value. You-very well know my tastes and likings, and, 
therefore, what I love best ; you have only to choose and propose. I will abide by your 
word, be the consequence what it may.’ ‘Since this is the case,’ said the caliph, ‘I 
stake my garden of delights against your palace of pictures. One is as good as the other.’ 
Princess Zobeidé replied, ‘Whether your garden is better than my palace is not at present 
the question between us. The business is for you to select whatever you please of mine 
to set against what you may bet on your part. I will consent to it, and the wager is 
settled. I shall not be the first to retract, I declare to Heaven.’ The caliph, on his part, 
replied just as positively, and they waited in expectation of Mesrour’s return. 

“While the caliph and Princess Zobeidé were contending so earnestly and with so 
much warmth whether it was Abou Hassan or Nouzhatoul Aouadat who was dead, Abou 
Hassan, who had foreseen that altercation would ensue upon this point, was on the alert 
to be prepared for whatever might happen. When he saw Mesrour at a distance through 
the lattice near which he sat conversing with his wife, and observed that the chief of the 
eunuchs was coming straight to their apartments, he immediately understood for what 
purpose he had been sent. He told his wife to pretend to be dead once more, as they 
had before agreed, and to make her preparations quickly. 

“ In fact there was no time to lose, and it was as much as he could do before Mesrour 
arrived to place his wife upon the ground again, and to spread over her the piece of 
brocade which the caliph had ordered to be given to him. He then opened the door of 
his apartment, and with a melancholy and dejected countenance, holding his handkerchief 
before his eyes, seated himself at the head of the pretended corpse. 

‘‘ Scarcely was he ready when Mesrour entered the chamber. The funereal prepara- 
tions which met the eyes of the chief of the eunuchs gave him secret pleasure as far as it 
regarded the commission with which he was entrusted by the caliph. As soon as Abou 
Hassan saw him he rose to meet him, and respectfully kissing his hand said, sighing and 
lamenting, ‘O my friend, you see me in the greatest affliction possible for the death of 
my dear wife Nouzhatoul Aouadat, whom you honoured with your kindness.’ 

“‘ Mesrour was much affected at this address, and could not refuse the tribute of a 
few tears to the memory of the dead lady. He lifted up the cloth which covered the 
body that he might look at her face; and letting it fall again, after he had glanced at 
her countenance, he said, with a deep sigh: ‘There is no other God but Allah: we 
must all submit to His will, and every creature must return to Him. Nouzhatoul Aouadat, 
my good sister!’ added he, sighing again, ‘ your destiny has been very quickly fulfilled. 
May Heaven have mercy upon you!’ He then turned towards Abou Hassan, who was 
bathed in tears, and observed : ‘The saying is true which tells us that women sometimes 
know not what they say, which cannot be excused. Princess Zobeidé, my most excellent 
mistress, is now in this predicament. She persisted in maintaining to the caliph that it 
was you who were dead, and not your wife. And, let the caliph say what he will to the 
contrary, to convince her by the strongest and most serious assurances, he cannot 
succeed in altering her conviction. He even called me as a witness to vouch for the 
truth of his assertion, since you well know I was present when you came to tell him this 
afflicting news; but all was to no purpose. They were so earnest and obstinate in their 
altercation, that it would never have ended if the caliph, in order to convince the 
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Princess Zobeidé, had not determined to send me hither to ascertain the truth. But I 
am afraid it will be in vain; for try your very utmost with women to make them 
understand a matter, and you will find them unconquerably obstinate when once they 
have taken a thing into their heads.’ 

«¢« Heaven preserve the Commander of vhe Faithful in the possession and good use 
of his excellent understanding,’ replied Abou Hassan, the tears still in his eyes, and his 
words interrupted by sobs. ‘ You see the state of the case, and that I have not imposed 
upon his majesty ; and would to Heaven,’ cried the deceiver, the better to carry on the 
cheat, ‘ that I had never had occasion to go to him with such melancholy, such heart- 
rending information. Alas! I cannot find words to express the irreparable loss I have 
this day sustained.’ ‘You speak truth,’ replied Mesrour; ‘and I can assure you I 
sympathise very sincerely in your affliction. - However, you must be comforted, and not 
thus entirely give way to your grief. I must now reluctantly leave you to return to the 
caliph ; but I beg as a favour,’ continued he, ‘ that you will not let the body be carried 
away until I return; for I am desirous of being present at my poor friend’s interment, 
and wish to follow her with my prayers.’ 

““Mesrour was going away to give the caliph an account of his commission, when 
Abou Hassan, who accompanied him to the door, observed that he had no claim to the 
honour the chief of the eunuchs intended him. Lest Mesrour should turn back imme- 
diately to say something else, he tollowed him with his eyes for some time ; and when he 
saw him at a considerable distance, he came back to his chamber and freed Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat from the covering under which she lay. ‘This is a new scene in our play,’ 
said he ; ‘but I suppose it will not be the last. The Princess Zobeidé will certainly not 
pay any regard to Mesrour’s report, but, on the contrary, will laugh at him: she has 
every reason to disbelieve him ; so that we must expect some new event.’ While Abou 
Hassan was saying this, Nouzhatoul Aouadat had time to put on her dress again. Then 
they resumed their seats near the lattice, and waited to se¢ what would happen next. 

“In the meantime Mesrour reached the Princess Zobeidé’s apartment. He entered 
her cabinet, laughing and clapping his hands as a man would do who had something 
agreeable. to communicate. The caliph was naturally of an impatient temper. He 
wished to have the matter instantly cleared up; besides, he was urged on to it by his 
wife’s challenge. As soon, therefore, as he saw Mesrour, he cried out: ‘Thou wicked 
slave, this is no time for laughing. What hast thou to say? Speak out boldly: who is 
dead—the husband or the wife?’ 

“¢ Commander of the Faithful,’ immediately answered Mesrour, putting on a serious 
countenance, ‘it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead; and Abou Hassan is still as much 
overwhelmed with grief as when he lately appeared before your majesty.’ 

“Without giving Mesrour time to say more, the caliph broke out into a loud fit of 
laughter. ‘Good news!’ cried he; ‘only a moment since, the Princess Zobeidé, your 
mistress, was the owner of the palace of pictures ; it is now mine. It was betted against 
my garden of delights since you left us; so that you could not have given me greater 
pleasure than by the news you bring. _I will take care to reward you. But no more of 
this: tell me every particular of what you have seen.’ 

“ «Commander of the Faithful,’ Mesrour went on, ‘ when I reached Abou Hassan’s 
apartments I went into his chamber, which was open. I found him still weeping, and 
in deep grief at the death of his wife Nouzhatoul Aouadat. He was seated near the 
head of the dead lady, who was lying in the middle of the room, with her feet turned 
towards Mecca. The corpse was covered with the piece of brocade which your majesty 
lately presented to Abou Hassan. After expressing my sympathy with his grief, I drew 
near ; and, lifting the covering from the face of the deceased, I knew Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat, whose face was already swollen and much changed. I very earnestly exhorted 
Abou Hassan to be comforted; and, when I came away, I expressed my wish to be 
present at the interment of his wife, and requested that he would not suffer the corpse 
to be carried to the grave till I should come. This is all I have to tell your majesty 
with regard to the fulfilment of the order which you gave me.’ 
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“When Mesrour had finished his report, the caliph laughed very heartily, and said, 
«I will ask you no more questions ; I am perfectly satisfied with your exactness.’ And, 
addressing the Princess Zobeideé, he continued: ‘ Now, lady, have you anything still to 
say in opposition to such evidence as this? Do you continue to think that Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat 1s still living, and that Abou Hassan is dead? and do you not confess that you 
have lost your wager?’ 

“Princess Zobeidé was by no means satisfied that Mesrour had made a true report. 
‘How, my lord, can you think that I shall believe this slave?’ she retorted; ‘he is an 
impertinent fellow, who knows not what he says. I am neither blind nor deprived of 
my reason. I have seen with my own eyes Nouzhatoul Aouadat in the greatest affliction. 
I have myself spoken to her, and I heard perfectly what she told me concerning the 
death of her husband.’ 
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ALTERCATION BETWEEN THE NURSE AND MESROUR. 


“ « Lady,’ returned Mesrour, ‘I swear by your life, and by the life of the Commander 
of the Faithful (the most precious things in the world to me), that Nouzhatoul is dead, 
and that Abou Hassan is alive.’ ‘Thou liest, vile and contemptible slave !’ cried the 
Princess Zobeidé, in a violent passion; ‘and I will confound thee in a moment.’ She 
immediately called her women by clapping her hands. They instantly entered at her 
summons. ‘Come hither,’ said the princess to them; ‘tell me the truth: who was it 
that came to me a short time before the Commander of the Faithful made his visit here?’ 
The women all answered that it was the poor wretched Nouzhatoul Aouadat. And, 
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piece of brocade, which she took away with her.’ ‘Well, then, thou wretch! thou 
unworthy slave !’ said the Princess Zobeidé to Mesrour, in great indignation, ‘ what canst 
thou say to all thou hast now heard? Whom thinkest thou I am now to believe ; thee, 
or my treasuress, my women, and my own eyes?’ 

“Mesrour might easily have answered his mistress to some purpose; but, as he was 
afraid of irritating her still more, he chose to play a prudent part, and remain silent, 
thoroughly convinced all the while by the proofs he had seen that Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
was dead, and not Abou Hassan. 

“ During this altercation between the Princess Zobeidé and Mesrour, the caliph, who 
had heard the proofs brought on both sides, and which each party thought convincing, 
and who felt assured, as well by what had passed in his own conversation with Abou 
Hassan as by what Mesrour had just reported, that the Princess Zobeidé was wrong, 
laughed heartily at seeing the Princess Zobeidé in such a rage with Mesrour. ‘ Lady, 
let me observe once more,’ said he to her, ‘ that I know not who it was that said women 
are sometimes beside themselves; allow me to say that you make the truth of that 
saying very apparent. Mesrour is but just returned from Abou Hassan’s apartments : 
he tells you he has seen with his own eyes Nouzhatoul Aouadat lying dead in the 
middle of her chamber, and Abou Hassan sitting near the corpse; and notwithstanding 
this testimony, which cannot reasonably be doubted, you persist in your former opinion. 
It is a matter I cannot understand.’ vu : 

“* Princess Zobeidé seemed not to attend to this remonstrance of the caliph. ‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful,’ returned she, ‘ pardon me if I have a little suspicion of you. I 
see plainly that you are leagued with Mesrour in a design to thwart me, and to try my 
patience to the utmost. And as I perceive that the report which Mesrour has made was 
arranged between you, I beg you will allow me to send a person on my part to Abou 
Hassan’s apartments, that I may know whether I am really inerror? 

“The caliph gave his consent, and his wife sent her nurse upon this important 
errand. This nurse was a woman far advanced in life. She had always remained with 
the Princess Zobeidé from her infancy, and was now present with the other women. 
‘Nurse,’ said: the lady, ‘attend to what I say. Go to Abou Hassan’s house, or rather to 
that of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, since Abou Hassan is dead. You hear the discussion I 
have hed with the Commander of the Faithful and with Mesrour. I need not say any 
more to you... Clear up the whole matter. to me; and if you bring me back a good 
aoe ‘a valuable present shall be made to you.. Go quickly, and return without 

elay.’ Hien eet? 
a The nurse departed, to the great joy of the caliph, who was delighted to see the 
Princess Zobeidé in this embarrassment; but Mesrour, extremely mortified at seeing 
his mistress so angry with him, was pondering by what means he should appease her, 
and contrive that the caliph and the Princess Zobeidé should both be satisfied with him. 
For this reason he was delighted when he saw the Princess Zobeidé determined to send 
her nurse to Abou Hassan’s, because he felt convinced that the report the nurse would 
make would correspond entirely with his own, and would serve to justify him and restore 
him again to her favour. : 

‘* Meanwhile Abou Hassan, who had been keeping watch at the lattice, perceived the 
nurse at some distance. He immediately conjectured what must be the errand on which 
the Princess Zobeidé had sent her. He called his wife, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion as to what was to be done, said: ‘ Here comes your lady’s nurse to inquire into the 
truth. I must again play the dead man in my turn.’ 

“Everything was soon ready. Nouzhatoul Aouadat placed Abou Hassan upon the 
ground, threw over him the piece of brocade which the Princess Zobeidé had given her, 
and placed the turban on his face. The nurse, in her eagerness to execute her commis- 
sion, was meanwhile approaching as quickly as she could. Entering the chamber, she 


perceived Nouzhatoul Aouadat, all in tears, with her hair dishevelled, beating her breast . 


and cheeks, and uttering loud lamentations. 
“She drew near this pretended widow, and said in a very mclancholy tone of voice: 
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©O my dear Nouzhatoul Aouadat, I am not come to disturb your grief, nor to prevent 
your shedding tears for a husband who loved you so tenderly.’ ‘Ah, my good mother,’ 
instantly replied the disconsolate widow, in a tone that seemed to speak the deepest 
grief, ‘ you see to what a wretched situation I am reduced, overwhelmed as I am with 
distress at the loss of my dear Abou Hassan, whom the Princess Zobeidé, my dear 
mistress and yours, and the Commander of the Faithful had given me for a husband. 
Abou Hassan, my beloved husband,’ cried she again, ‘ what have I done that you should 
so soon abandon me? Have I not always followed your inclination rather than my 
own? Alas! what will become of the poor Nouzhatoul Aouadat ?” 

“The nurse was in utter astonishment at seeing a state of things entirely opposite to 
what the chief of the eunuchs had reported to the caliph. ‘The curse of Allah be upon 
this black-faced Mesrour |’ exclaimed she earnestly, raising her hands on high, ‘ for 
having been the occasion of so great a quarrel between my good mistress and the 
Commander of the Faithful by the notorious lies he has told them!’ Then addressing 
herself to Nouzhatoul Aouadat, she continued: ‘My dear child, I must tell you the 
wickedness and falsehood of this wretch Mesrour, who has maintained with incon- 
ceivable impudence to our good mistress that you were dead, and that Abou Hassan was 
living.’ ‘Alas! my good mother,’ cried Nouzhatoul Aouadat, ‘ would to Heaven he had 
spoken the truth! I should not be overwhelmed with affliction as you see me now, nor 
be lamenting a husband who was so dear to me.’ At these last words she melted into . 
tears, and bewailed her forlorn state with renewed cries and lamentations. 

“The nurse was much affected by the tears of Nouzhatoul Aouadat. She seated 
herself near the supposed widow, and shed many tears. Then she silently approached 
the head of Abou Hassan, raised his turban a little, and uncovered his face, to see 
whether she would know him. ‘Ah, poor Abou Hassan,’ said she, covering him again 
almost directly, ‘I pray Heaven to have mercy upon you! Farewell, my child,’ she 
continued, turning to the mourner ; ‘if I could stay with you a longer time I should 
be glad to do so. But I must not stop a moment; my duty urges me to go instantly, 
and deliver my good mistress from the distressful state of anxiety into which that 
black villain has thrown her by his impudent falsehood, in assuring her with an oath 
that you were dead.’ : : 

“Princess Zobeidé’s nurse had scarcely closed the door upon leaving them when 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat, who was well satisfied the visitor would not come back, as she was in 
such haste to return to the princess, wiped her eyes and took off the things in which 
Abou Hassan was wrapped. Then they returned together to their places on the sofa, 
patiently waiting for the event of their artifice, and prepared to get out of the difficulty 
whatever turn the matter should take. 

“* Princess Zobeidé’s nurse in the meantime, notwithstanding her great age, returned 
even more quickly than she had gone. The pleasure of bringing the princess a good 
account, and still more the hope of a reward for herself, winged her steps. She entered 
the cabinet of the princess almost out of breath, and gave an account of her commis- 
sion, relating in ansartless manner all she had seen. 

* Princess Zobeidé heard the nurse’s report with a satisfaction she could not conceal. 
The moment her messenger had ceased speaking, she said to the nurse, in a tone of 
triumph at having gained her point : ‘ Repeat what you have told me to the Commander 
of the Faithful, who looks upon us as deprived of our senses, and who besides would 
have it thought that we have no sentiment of religion—that we have no fear of Allah! 
And speak to this wicked black slave, who has the insolence to maintain to my face what 
is not true in a matter which I understand better than he does.’ 

“ Mesrour, who expected that the nurse’s expedition and the rt she was to make 
would prove favourable, was excessively mortified to find that all had turned out quite 
differently. Besides, he was very much chagrined at the great displeasure which the 
Princess Zobeidé showed towards him about a matter which appeared to him the simplest 
thing in the world. For this reason he was much pleased at having an opportunity of 
explaining himself freely to the nurse rather than to the princess, whom he did not 
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presume to answer, for fear of being thought guilty of disrespect. ‘Thou toothless old 
woman,’ said he to the nurse, ‘I tell thee plainly thou art a liar: there is not a word 
of truth in what thou sayest. I saw with my own eyes Nouzhatoul Aouadat lying dead 
in the middle of her chamber.’ ‘Thou art a liar, a notorious liar, thyself!’ replied the 
nurse, with a furious air, ‘ to dare to maintain such a falsehood to me, who am just 
returned from Abou Hassan’s house. I saw him lying dead; and I left his wife in great 
grief, but perfectly alive.’ 

“<T am not an impostor,’ replied Mesrour ; ‘ it is thou who art trying to mislead us.’ 
‘ What a gross piece of impudence,’ retorted the nurse, ‘to presume thus to charge me 
with a falsehood in the presence of their majesties, when I am just returned from sceing 
with my own eyes the truth of what I have the honour of reporting!’ ‘ Nurse,’ rejoined 
Mesrour, ‘ thou hadst better say no more; thou art doting.’ 

“ Princess Zobcidé could no longer bear this want of respect in Mesrour, who was 
treating her nurse so contemptuously in her presence. Without, therefore, giving her 
nurse time to make answer to this atrocious reproach, she cried out to the caliph: ‘O 
Commander of the Faithful, I appeal to your justice respecting this insolent behaviour, 
which concerns you as much as myself.” She could say no more. Her vexation over- 
came her, and she burst into tears. _ 

“The caliph, who had heard all this altercation, was very much embarrassed. It 
was to no purpose that he silently gave all possible attention to the matter. He knew 
not what to think of so much contradiction. The princess, for her part, as well as 
Mesrour, the nurse, and the female slaves who were present, knew not what to think of 
it, and were all silent. The caliph at last spoke. ‘ Lady,’ said he, addressing himself to 
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1 the Princess Zobeidé, ‘I see clearly we are all liars; I first, you next, then Mesrour, 
e and then the nurse; at least it appears that no one of us is more worthy of credit than 
Zi the rest. So let us rise and go ourselves, that we may see with our own eyes on which 
Wi} side the truth lies. I see no other way of clearing up our doubts and quieting our 


minds.’ 

“Saying this, the caliph rose. The Princess Zobeidé followed him, and Mesrour 
walked before to open the door. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said he, ‘I am much 
rejoiced your majesty has taken this step; and I shall be still more glad when I have 
convinced the nurse, not that she is doting, because that expression has had the mis- 
fortune to offend my good mistress, but that the report she made is not true.” The 
nurse replied angrily: ‘ Hold thy tongue, blackface! there is no dotard here but thyself.’ 

‘* Princess Zobeidé, who was unusually angry with Mesrour, could not bear that he 
should again attack her nurse. She took her follower’s part. ‘ Thou vile slave!’ said 
she, ‘ whatever thou mayest say, I still maintain that my nurse has spoken the truth; 
thee I can only regard as a liar.’ ‘O my gracious mistress,’ answered Mesrour, ‘if the 
nurse is so truly assured that Nouzhatoul Aouadat is alive, and that Abou Hassan is 
dead, let her lay: some wager with me: she would not dare.’ The nurse was ready with 
an answer. ‘I will readily dare,’ said she, ‘and take thee at thy word. Let us sce 
whether thou wilt stand to it.’ Mesrour kept his word. The nurse and he made a 
wager, in the presence of the caliph and the Princess Zobeidé, of a piece of gold brocade 
with silver flowers, the pattern to be chosen by the winner. 

_ “The apartment which the caliph and the Princess Zobeidé left, although at some 
distance from those in which Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat lived, was directly 
opposite to them. Abou Hassan, who saw them coming, preceded by Mesrour and 
followed by the nurse with a great number of the Princess Zobcidé’s women, immediately 
apprised his wife of this circumstance, telling her that he was greatly mistaken if they 
were not to be soon honoured by a royal visit. Nouzhatoul Aouadat looked through the 
lattice, and saw the procession coming. Although her husband had told her beforehand 
what was likely to happen, she was nevertheless surprised. ‘ What shall we do?’ cried 
she ; ‘ we are ruined |’ ‘ Not at all; don’t be afraid,’ returned Abou Hassan, very coolly ; 
‘ have Pee already forgotten what we have said upon this subject? Let us both pretend 
to be dead, as we have each of us pretended before, and as we have agreed we would do, 
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| ABOU HASSAN WINNING THE THOUSAND PIECES OF GOLD. 


{ oe oe oem = that all will turn out well. At the rate at which they are coming we 
k>) shall be ready before they reach the door.’ 

i “In fact, Abou Hassan and his wife determined to cover themselves as well as they 
i could ; and, after they had placed themselves one beside the other in the middle of the 
Nf chamber, each under a piece of brocade, they waited quietly for the arrival of the 
Hii company who were coming to visit them. 
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“ The illustrious visitors presently appeared. Mesrour opened the door, and the 
caliph and the Princess Zobeidé entered the chamber, followed by all their attendants. 
They were much surprised, and stood silent for a time, looking at the dismal spectacle 
which presented itself to their view. No one knew what to think of the matter. 
Princess Zobeidé at last broke silence. ‘Alas!’ said she to the caliph, ‘ both are dead! 
This is your doing, she went on, looking at the caliph and Mesrour. ‘Why did you 
obstinately endeavour to impose upon me that my dear slave was dead? Indeed she is 
dead now, doubtless for grief at having lost her husband.’ ‘Say rather,’ replied the 
caliph, with a contrary prejudice, ‘that Nouzhatoul Aouadat died first, and that the poor 
Abou Hassan expired under the affliction of secing his wife, your dear slave, die. So you 
must allow that you have lost your wager, and that the palace of pictures is now fairly 
mine.’ ‘And I,’ replied the Princess Zobeidé, with a spirit excited by the contradiction 
of the caliph, ‘ maintain that you have lost, and that your favourite garden belongs to 
me. Abou Hassan died first; did not my nurse tell you, as well as I, that she saw his 
wife alive, and lamenting her husband’s death ?’ 

“This altercation of the caliph with Princess Zobeidé brought on another debate. 
Mesrour and the nurse were as unconvinced as their superiors. They too had betted, 


and each claimed to be the winner. The dispute was extremely warm between the chief 


eunuch and the nurse, who were proceeding to abuse each other roundly. 

“ At last the caliph, reflecting upon all that had happened, agreed that the Princess 
Zobeidé had as much reason as himself to maintain that she was the winner. Mortified 
at not being able to come at the truth in this matter, he drew near the two dead bodies, 
and seated himself near their heads, endeavouring to think of some method which should 
determine the wager in his own favour and against the Princess Zobeidé. ‘ Yes,’ cried 
he, a moment after, ‘I swear by the holy name of Allah that I will give a thousand 
ne of my own money to the person who shall ascertain for me which of the two 

ied first. 

“The caliph had scarcely said these last words when he heard a voice from under 
the brocade which covered Abou Hassan cry out, ‘Commander of the Faithful, it 
was I who died first: give me the thousand pieces of gold.’ And'at the same time Abou 


Hassan freed himself from the brocade which covered him, and threw himself at the . 


caliph’s feet. His wife rose up in the same manner, and ran to throw herself at the feet 
of Zobeidé ; but out of decency she wrapped herself in the brocade. Princess Zobeidé 
set up a loud cry, which increased the terror of all those who were present. The princess 
at last recovered from her fright, and was overjoyed at seeing her dear slave living again, 
for she had felt inconsolable at having seen her dead. ‘Ah, you wicked one!’ cried 
she, ‘you have made me suffer much for your sake in more ways than one! I pardon 
you, however, from the bottom of my heart, since I find that you are not really dead.’ 

“The caliph on his part had not taken the thing so much to heart. Far from being 
afraid when he heard Abou Hassan’s voice, he was nearly bursting with laughter when 
he saw the pair of corpses freeing themselves from their coverings, and heard Abou 
Hassan very seriously demanding the thousand pieces of gold which he had promised to 
the person who should ascertain which died first. ‘So, then, Abou Hassan,’ said the 
caliph, laughing very heartily, ‘have you determined to make me die with laughter? 
How came it into your head thus to surprise both the Princess Zobeidé and I, in a way 
against which we could not possibly guard ?” 

“©* Commander of the Faithful? replied Abou Hassan, ‘I will tell you the whole 
truth without disguise. Your majesty very well knows that I always had a love for good 
living. The wife you gave me has not taught me economy in this point; on the 
contrary, I have found in her an inclination to encourage this propensity. With such 
dispositions, your majesty will easily believe that- had our purse been as deep as the sea, 
and had we possessed all the wealth of your majesty, we should soon have found the 
means of squandering it. Ever since we have been together we have saved nothing, but 
have lived merely upon your majesty’s bounty. This morning, after settling accounts 
with our cook, we found upon satisfying his demand and paying some other debts that 
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there remained nothing of all the money you had given us. Then reflections on the past 
and resolutions to do better in future crowded on our minds: we proposed a thousand 
schemes, each of which we had to abandon. At last, the shame of seeing ourselves 
reduced to so wretched a situation, and our reluctance to inform your majesty of it, set 
us upon inventing this plan to supply our wants, by amusing you with a little artifice, 
which we entreat your majesty will have the goodness to forgive.’ 

“The caliph and Princess Zobeidé were very well satisfied with the sincerity of Abou 
Hassan. They did not seem at all angry at what had occurred; on the contrary, the 
Princess Zobeidé, who had hitherto taken the matter in too serious a light, could not 
help laughing, in her turn, at the thought of all that Abou Hassan had devised to bring 
about his design. The caliph, who had scarcely once ceased laughing, so singular did the 
scheme appear to him, said to Abou Hassan and his wife, as he rose, ‘ Follow me, both 
of you: I will give you the thousand pieces of gold that-I promised you, for the joy I 
feel that you are neither of you dead.’ 

«Commander of the Faithful,’ resumed Princess Zobeidé, ‘content yourself, I 
beseech you, with causing the thousand pieces of gold to be given to Abou Hassan ; you 
owe them only to him: leave me to content his wife.’ So saying, she ordered her 
treasuress, who had come with her, to give a thousand pieces of gold to Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat also, as a token of the joy she felt to see that her favourite was still alive. 

“ Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat for a long time preserved the favour of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid and of Princess Zobeidé, and gained enough from their bounty 
abundantly to supply all their wants for the remainder of their lives.” 


The Sultana Scheherazade, when she had finished the history of Abou Hassan, 
promised Schahriar to relate to him on the morrow another story which should amuse 
him just as much as the adventure of the Sleeper Awakened. Dinarzade did not fail to 
remind her of her promise before it was daylight, and the sultan having expressed a wish 
that she should begin, Scheherazade immediately related the following history :— 


THE HISTORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


™|N the capital of one of the richest and most extensive provinces of 
the great empire of China there lived a tailor whose name was 
Mustapha. This tailor was very poor. The profits of his trade 
barely sufficed for the subsistence of himself, his wife, and the one 
son whom Heaven had sent him. 

«This son, whose name was Aladdin, had been brought up in a 
very negligent and careless manner, and had been so much left to 
himself that he had contracted many very bad habits. He was 
obstinate, disobedient, and mischievous, and regarded nothing his 
father or mother said to him. As a lad he was continually 
absenting himself from home. He generally went out early in 
the morning, and spent the whole day in the public streets, playing with other boys of 
his own age who were as idle as himself. 

“When he was old enough to learn a trade, his father, who was too poor to have him 
taught any other business than his own, took him to his shop, and began to show him 
how to use his needle. But neither kindness nor the fear of punishment could restrain 
Aladdin’s volatile and restless disposition, nor could his father succeed in making him 
attend to his work. No sooner was Mustapha’s back turned than Aladdin was off, and 
returned no more during the whole day. His father frequently chastised him, but 


‘Aladdin remained incorrigible ; and with great sorrow Mustapha was obliged at last to 


abandon him to his idle vagabond course. This conduct of his son’s gave him great 
pain; and the vexation of not being able to induce young Aladdin to pursue a proper 
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and reputable course of life, brought on a virulent and fatal disease that at the end of a 
few months put a period to poor Mustapha’s existence. 

«© As Aladdin’s mother saw that her son would never follow the trade of his father, 
she shut up Mustapha’s shop, and sold off all his stock and implements of trade. Upon 
the sum thus realised, added to what she could carn by spinning cotton, she and her son 
subsisted. 

« Aladdin was now no longer restrained by the dread of his father’s anger; and so 
regardless was he of his mother’s advice, that he even threatened her whenever she 
attempted to remonstrate with him. He gave himself completely up to idleness and 
vagabondism. He continued to associate with boys of his own age, and became fonder 
than ever of taking part in all their tricks and fun. He pursued this course of life till 
he was fifteen years old, without showing the least token of good feeling of any sort, and 
without making the slightest reflection upon what was to be his future lot. Affairs were 
in this state when, as he was one day playing with his companions, according to his 
custom, in one of the public places, a stranger who was going by stopped and looked 
attentively at him. 

“This stranger was a magician, so learned and famous for his skill that by way of 
distinction he was called the African Magician. He was, in fact, a native of Africa, 
and had arrived from that part of the world only two days before. 

“ Whether this African Magician, who was well skilled in physiognomy, thought he 
saw in the countenance of Aladdin signs of a disposition well suited to the purpose for 
which he had undertaken a long journey, or whether he had any other project in view, 
is uncertain; but he very cleverly obtained information conccrning Aladdin’s family, 
discovered who he was, and ascertained the sort of character and disposition he possessed. 
When he had made himself master of these particulars he went up to the youngster, 
and, taking him aside from his companions, asked him if his father was not called 
Mustapha, and whether he was not a tailor by trade. ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Aladdin ; ‘ but 
he has been dead a long time.’ . 

‘On hearing this, the African Magician threw his arms round Aladdin’s neck, and 
embraced and kissed him repeatedly, while the tears ran from his eyes, and his bosom 
heaved with sighs. Aladdin, who observed his emotion, asked him what reason he had 
to weep. ‘Alas! my child,’ replicd the magician, ‘how can I refrain? I am your 
uncle: your father was my most excellent brother. I have been travelling hither for 
several years ; and at the very instant of my arrival in this place, when I was congratu- 
lating mysclf upon the prospect of seeing him and rejoicing his heart by my return, you 
inform me of his death. How can I be so unfeeling as not to give way to the most 
violent grief when I thus find myself deprived of all my expected pleasure? However, 
my affliction is in some degree lessened by the fact that, as far as my recollection carries 
me, I discover many traces of your father in your countenance; and, on seeing you, I at 
once suspected who you were.’ He then asked Aladdin where his mother lived ; and, 
when Aladdin had informed him, the African Magician put his hand into his purse and 
gave him a handful of small money, saying to him: ‘ My son, go to your mother, make 
my respects to her, and tell her that I will come and see her to-morrow if I have an 
opportunity, that I may have the consolation of seeing the spot where my good brother 
lived so many years, and where his career closed at last.’ 

** As soon as the African Magician, his pretended uncle, had quitted him, Aladdin 
ran to his mother, highly delighted with the money that had been given him. ‘ Pray 
tell me, mother,’ he cried as he entered the house, ‘whether I have an uncle.’ ‘ No, my 
child,’ replied she, ‘ you have no uncle, either on your poor father’s side or on mine.’ 
‘ For all that,’ answered the boy, ‘I have just seen a man who told me he was my father’s 
brother and my uncle. He even wept and embraced me when I told him of my father’s 
death. And to prove to you that he spoke the truth,’ added he, showing her the money 
which he had received, ‘ see what he has given me! He bade mc also be sure and give 
his kindest greeting to you, and to say that if he had time he would come and see you 
himself to-morrow, as he was very desirous of beholding the house where my father lived 
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two pieces of gold in his hand, said to him: ‘Take this, my boy, and carry it to your 
mother. Tell her that I intend to come and sup with her this evening, and that I send 
this money that she may purchase what is necessary for our entertainment; but first 
inform me in what quarter of the city I shall find your house.’ Aladdin gave him the 
necessary information, and the magician took his departure. 

‘‘ Aladdin carried home the two pieces of gold to his mother; and, when he had told 
her of his supposed uncle’s intention, she went out and purchased a large supply of good 
provisions. And as she did not possess a sufficient quantity of china or earthenware to 
hold all her purchases, she went and borrowed what she wanted of her neighbours. She 
was busily employed during the whole day in preparing supper; and in the evening, 
when everything was ready, she desired Aladdin to go out into the street, and if he saw 
his uncle, to show him the way, as the stranger might not be able to find their house. 

* Although Aladdin had pointed out to the magician the exact situation of his 
mother’s house, he was nevertheless very ready to go; but, just as he reached the door, 
he heard, some one knock. Aladdin instantly opened the door, and saw the African 
Magician, who had several bottles of wine and different sorts of fruit in his hands, that 
they might all regale themselves. 

“When the visitor had given to Aladdin all the things he had brought, he paid his 
respects to the boy’s mother, and requested her to show him the place where his brother 
Mustapha had beeen accustomed to sit upon the sofa. She pointed it out, and he imme- 
diately prostrated himself before it and kissed the sofa several times, while the tears 
seemed to run in abundance from his eyes. ‘Alas, my poor brother!’ he exclaimed, 
‘how unfortunate am I not to have arrived in time to embrace you once more before 

ou died!’ The mother of Aladdin begged this pretended brother to sit in the place 
er husband used to occupy; but he would by no means consent to do so. ‘No,’ he 
cried, ‘I will do no such thing. Give me leave, however, to scat myself opposite, that 
if I am deprived of the pleasure of seeing him here in person, sitting like the father of 
his dear family, I may at least look at the spot and try to imagine him present.’ 
enue mother pressed him no further, but permitted him to take whatever seat he 
chose. 
“When the African Magician had seated himself, he began to enter into conversation 
with Aladdin’s mother. ‘ Do not be surprised, my good sister,’ he said, ‘ that you have 
never seen me during the whole time you have been married to my late brother 
Mustapha, of happy memory. It is full forty years since I left this country, of which, 
like my brother, id am'‘a native. In the course.of this long period I have travelled 
through India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt ; and, after passing a considerable time 
in all the finest and most remarkable cities in those countries, I went into Africa, where 
I resided for many years. At last, as it is the most natural disposition of man, however 
distant he may be from the place of his birth, never to forget his native country, nor 
lose the recollection of his family, his friends, and the companions of his youth, the 
desire of seeing mine, and of once more embracing my dear brother, took so powerful a 
hold on my mind, that I felt sufficiently bold and strong once more to undergo the 
fatigue of this long journey. I therefore set about making the necessary preparations, 
and began my travels. It is useless to say how long I was thus employed, or to 
enumerate the various obstacles I had to encounter and all the fatigue I suffered before I 
came to the end of my labours. But nothing so much mortified me or gave me so much 
in in all my travels as the intelligence of the death of my poor brother, whom I 
tenderly loved, and whose memory I must ever regard with a truly fraternal respect. I 


- have recognised almost every feature of his countenance in the face of my nephew ; and 


it was his likeness to my brother that enabled me to distinguish him from the other 
boys in whose company he was. He can inform you with what grief I received the 
melancholy news of my brother’s death. We must, however, praise Heaven for all 
things ; and I console myself in finding him alive in his son, who certainly has inherited 
his most remarkable features.’ 
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at this conversation about her husband, and that the recollection of him renewed her 
grief, now changed the subject, and, turning towards Aladdin, asked him his name. ‘I 
am called Aladdin,’ he answered. ‘And pray, Aladdin,’ said the magician, ‘what is 
your occupation? Have you learned any trade?’ ; 

“ At this speech Aladdin hung his head, and was much disconcerted; but his mother 
seeing this, answered for him. ‘ Aladdin,’ she said, ‘is a very idle boy. His father did 
all he could to make him learn his business, but could not get him to work; and since 
my husband’s death, in spite of everything I'can say, Aladdin will learn nothing, but 
leads the idle life of a vagabond, though I remonstrate with him on the subject every 
day of my life. He spends all his time at play with other boys, without considering 
that he is no longer a child; and if you cannot make him ashamed of himself, and 
induce him to listen to your advice, I shall utterly despair that he will ever be good for 
anything. He knows very well that his father left us nothing to live upon; he can see 
that though I pass the whole day in spinning cotton, I can hardly get bread for us to eat. 
In short, I am resolved soon to turn him out of doors, and make him seck a livelihood 
where he can find it.’ 

‘“ As she spoke these words, the good woman burst into tears. ‘ This is not right, 
Aladdin, said the African Magician. ‘Dear nephew, you must think of supporting 
yourself, and working for your bread. There are many trades you might learn: consider 
if there be not any one you have an inclination for in preference to the rest. Perhaps 
the business which your father followed displeases you, and you would rather be brought 
up to some other calling. Come, come, don’t conceal your opinion ; give it freely, and I 
may perhaps assist you.’ As he found that Aladdin made him no answer, he went on 
thus: ‘If you have any objection to learning a trade, and yet wish to grow up as a 
respectable and honest man, I will procure you a shop, and furnish it with rich stuffs 
and fine linens. You shall sell the goods, and with the profits that you make you shall 
buy other merchandise; and in this manner you will pass your life very respectably. 
Consult your own inclinations, and tell me candidly what you think of the plan. You 
will always find me ready to perform my promise.’ 

‘‘ This offer greatly flattered the vanity of Aladdin; and he was the more averse to 
any manual industry, becuse he knew well enough that the shops which contained goods 
of this sort were much frequented, and the merchants themselves well dressed and highly 
esteemed. He therefore hinted to the African Magician, whom he considered as his 
uncle, that he thought very favourably of this plan, and that he should all his life 
remember the obligation laid upon him. ‘Since this employment is agreeable to you,’ 
replied the magician, ‘I will take you with me to-morrow, and have you properly and 
handsomely dressed, as becomes one of the richest merchants of this city ; and then we 
will procure a shop of the description I have named.’ 

‘¢ Aladdin’s mother, who till now had not been convinced that the magician was really 
the brother of her husband, no longer doubted the truth of his statement when she 
heard all the good he promised to do her son. She thanked him most sincerely for 
his kind intentions; and charging Aladdin to behave himself so as to prove worthy of 
the good fortune his uncle had led him to expect, she served up the supper. During 
the meal the conversation turned on the same subject, and continued till the magician, 
pane that the night was far advanced, took leave of Aladdin and his mother, and 
retired. : 

“The African Magician did not fail to return the next morning according to promise 
to the widow of Mustapha the tailor. He took Aladdin away with him, and brought the 
lad to a merchant’s where ready-made clothes were sold, suited to every description of 
people, and made of the finest stuffs. He made Aladdin try on such as seemed to fit him, 
and after choosing those he liked best, and rejecting others that he thought improper 
for him, he said, ‘Dear nephew, choose such as please you best out of this number.’ 
Delighted with the liberality of his new uncle, Aladdin made choice of a garment. The 
magician bought it, together with everything that was necessary to complete the dress, 
and paid for the whole without asking the merchant to make any abatement. 
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‘When Aladdin saw himself thus handsomely dressed from head to foot, he over- 
whelmed his uncle with thanks; the magician on his part again promised never to 
forsake him, but to continue to aid and protect him. He then conducted Aladdin to the 
most frequented parts of the city, particularly to the quarter where the shops of the most 
opulent merchants were situated ; and when he had come to the street where fine stuffs 
and linens were sold in the shops, he said to Aladdin, ‘ You will soon become a merchant 
like those who keep these shops. It is proper that you should frequent this place, and 
become acquainted with them.’ After this he took him to the largest and most noted 
mosques, to the khans where the foreign merchants lived, and through every part of the 
sultan’s palace where he had leave to enter. When they had thus visited all the chief 
parts of the city, they came to the khan where the magician had hired an apartment. 
‘They found several merchants with whom he had made some slight acquaintance since 
his arrival, and whom he had now invited to partake of a repast, that he might introduce 
his pretented nephew to them. 

“The entertainment was not over till the evening. Aladdin then wished to take 
leave of his uncle, and go home. The African Magician, however, would not suffer him 
to go alone. He went himself, and conducted Aladdin back to his mother’s. When she 
saw her son so handsomely dressed, the good woman was transported with joy. She 
invoked a thousand blessings on the magician, who had been at so great an expense on 
her dear child’s account. ‘O generous relation,’ she exclaimed, ‘1 know not how to 
thank you for your great liberality. My son, I know, is not worthy of such generosity, 
and he will be wicked indeed if he ever proves ungrateful to you, or fails to behave in 
such a way as to deserve and be an ornament to the excellent position you are about to 
place him in. I can only say,’ added she, ‘I thank you with my whole soul. May you 
live many happy years, and enjoy the gratitude of my son, who cannot prove his good 
intentions better than by following your advice.’ 

“ Aladdin,’ replied the magician, ‘is a good boy. He seems to pay attention to what 
I say. I have no doubt that we shall make him what we wish. Iam sorry for one thing, 
and that is that I shall not be able to perform all my promises to-morrow. It is Friday, 
and on that day all the shops are shut. It will be impossible to-morrow either to take a 
shop or furnish it with goods, because all the merchants are absent and engaged in 
their several amusements. We will, however, settle all this business the day after to- 
morrow, and I will come here to-morrow to take Aladdin away with me, and show him 
the public gardens, in which people of reputation constantly walk and amuse themselves. 
He has probably hitherto known nothing of the way in which men pass their hours of 
recreation. He has associated only with boys, but he must now learn to live with men.’ 
The magician then took his leave and departed. Aladdin, who was delighted at seeing 
himself so well dresscd, was still more pleased at the idea of going to the gardens in the 
suburbs of the city. He had never been beyond the gates, nor had he seen the neigh- 
bouring country, which was really very beautiful and attractive. 

“The next morning Aladdin got up very early and dressed himself, in order to be 
ready to set out the very moment his uncle called for him. After waiting some time, 
which he thought an age, he became so impatient that he opened the door and stood 
outside to watch for his uncle’s arrival. The moment he saw the magician come: he 
went to inform his mother of the fact ; then he took leave of her, shut the door, and ran 
to meet his uncle. 

“The magician received Aladdin in the most affectionate manner. ‘Come, my good 
boy,’ said he, with a smile, ‘I will to-day show you some very fine things.’ He led the 
boy out at a gate that led to some large nnd handsome houses, or rather palaces, to each 
of which there was a beautiful garden, wherein they had the liberty of walking. At each 
palace they came to he asked Aladdin if it was not very beautiful; but the latter often 
anticipated this question by exclaiming when a new building came in view, ‘O uncle, 
here is one much more beautiful than any we have yet seen.’ In the meantime the 
were advancing into the country, and the cunning magician, who wanted to go esti 
farther, for the purpose of putting into execution a design which he had in his head, went 
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into one of these gardens, and sat down by the side of a large basin of pure water, which 
received its supply through the jaws of a bronze lion. He then pretended to be very tired, 
-} in order to give Aladdin an opportunity of resting. ‘My dear nephew,’ he said, ‘like 
myself, you must be fatigued. Let us rest ourselves here a little while, and get fresh 
\=j strength to pursue our walk.’ 
“When they had seated themselves, the magician took out from a piece of linen cloth 
|>| which hung from his girdle various sorts of fruits and some cakes with which he had 
|-| provided himself. He spread them all out on the bank. He divided a cake between 
|>| himself and Aladdin, and gave the youth leave to eat whatever fruit he liked best. 
While they were refreshing themselves he gave his pretended nephew much good advice, 
desiring him to leave off playing with boys, and to associate with intelligent and prudent 
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men, to pay every attention to them, and to profit by their conversation. ‘ You will very 

| soou be a man yourself, he said, ‘ and you cannot too early accustom yourself to the 

a .Ways and actions of men.’ When they had finished their slight repast they rose, and 

"+ pursued their way by the side of the gardens, which were separated from each other by 
small ditches, that served to mark the limits of each without preventing communication 
among them. The honesty and good understanding of the inhabitants of this city made 
it unnecessary that they should take any other means of guarding against injury from 
their neighbours. The African Magician insensibly led Aladdin far beyond the last of 
these gardens; and they walked on through the country till they came into the region of 
the mountains. 
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the gardens, and I can sce nothing but hills and mountains before us. And if we go on 
any farther I know not whether I shall have strength enough to walk back to the city.’ 
‘Take courage, nephew,’ replied his pretended uncle; ‘I wish to show you another 
garden that far surpasses in magnificence all you have hitherto seen. It is not much 
farther on, and when you get there you will readily own how sorry you would have 
been to have come thus near it without going on to see it.’ Aladdin was persuaded to 
proceed, and the magician led him on a considerable distance, amusing him all the time 
with entertaining stories, to beguile the way and make the distance seem less. 

“ At length they came to a narrow valley, situate between two mountains of nearly 
the same height. This was the very spot to which the magician wished to bring Aladdin, 
in order to put in execution the grand project that was the sole cause of his journey to 
China from the extremity of Africa. Presently he said to Aladdin: ‘ We need go no 
farther. I shall here unfold to your view some extraordinary things, hitherto unknown 
to mortals; when you shall have seen them you will thank me a thousand times for 
having made you an eye-witness of such marvels. They are indeed such wonders as no 
one but yourself will ever have seen. I am now going to strike a light; and do you in 
the meantime collect all the dry sticks and leaves that you can find, in order to make 
a fire.’ 

“So many pieces of dried sticks lay scattered about this place that Alladin had 
collected more than sufficient for his purpose by the time the magician had lighted his 
match. He then set them on fire; and as soon as they blazed up the African threw upon 
them a certain perfume, which he had ready in his hand. A thick and dense smoke 
immediately arose, which scemed to unfold itself at some mysterious words pronounced 
by the magician, and which Aladdin did not in the least comprehend. A moment 
afterwards the ground shook slightly, and opening near the spot where they stood, 
discovered a square stone of about a foot and a half across, placed horizontally, with a 
brass ring fixed in the centre, by which it could be lifted up. 

“ Aladdin was dreadfully alarmed at these doings, and was about to run away, when 
the magician, to whom his presence was absolutely necessary in this mysterious affair, 
stopped him in an angry manner, at the same moment giving him a violent blow that 
felled him to the ground and very nearly knocked some of his teeth out, as appeared 
from the blood that ran from his mouth. Poor Aladdin, with tears in his eyes and 
trembling in every limb, got up and exclaimed, ‘ What have I done to deserve so severe 
a blow?’ ‘I have my reasons for it,’ replied the magician. ‘I am your uncle, and 
consider myself as your father, therefore you should not question my proceedings. Do 
not, however, my boy,’ added he, in a milder tone of voice, ‘be at all afraid: I desire 
nothing of you but that you obey me most implicitly ; and this you must do if you wish 
to render yourself worthy of the great advantages I mean to afford you.’ These fine 
speeches in some measure calmed the frightened Aladdin; and when the magician saw 
him less alarmed, he said: ‘You have observed what I have done by virtue of my 
perfumes and the words that I pronounced. I must now inform you that under the 
stone which you see here there is concealed a treasure, which is destined for you, and 
which will one day render you richer than the most powerful potentates of the earth. 
It is moreover true that no one in the whole world but you can be permitted to touch 
or lift up this stone, and go into the region that lies beneath it. Even I myself am not 
able to approach it and take possession of the treasure which is below it. And, in 
order to insure your success, you must observe and execute in every respect, even to 
the minutest point, the instructions I am going to give you. This is a matter of the 
greatest consequence both to you and myself.’ 

‘‘ Overwhelmed with astonishment at everything he had seen and heard, and full of 
the idea of this treasure which the magician said was to make him for ever happy, 
Aladdin forgot everything that had happened. ‘ Well, my dear uncle,’ he exclaimed, as 
he got up, ‘what must Ido? ‘Tell me, and I am ready to obey you in everything.’ ‘I 
heartily rejoice, my dear boy,’ replied the magician, embracing Aladdin, ‘that you have 
made so good a resolution. Come to me, take hold of this ring, and lift up the stone.’ 
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‘I am not strong enough, uncle,’ said Aladdin; ‘you must help me.’ ‘No, no,’ 
answered the African Magician, ‘ you have no occasion for my assistance. Neither of us 
will do any good if I attempt to help you; you must lift up the stone entirely by your- 
self. Only pronounce the name of your father and your grandfather, take hold of the 
ring, and lift it; it will come up without any difficulty.’ Aladdin did exactly as the 
j>| magician told him; he raised the stone without any trouble, and laid it aside. 
Bi “‘ When the stone was taken away a small excavation was visible, between three and 
| four feet deep, at the bottom of which there appeared a small door, with steps to go down 
still lower. ‘You must now, my good boy,’ then said the African Magician to Aladdin, 
‘ observe exactly every direction I am going to give you. Go down into this cavern; and 
when you have come to the bottom of the steps which you see before you, you will per- 
ceive an open door, which leads into a large vaulted space divided into three successive 
halls. In each of these you will see on both sides of you four bronze vases, as large as 
tubs, full of gold and silver ; but you must take particular care not to touch any of this 
treasure. When you get into the first hall, take up your robe and bind it closely round 
you. Then be sure you go on to the second without stopping, and from thence in the 
same manner to the third. Above everything, be very careful not to go near the walls, 
or even to touch them with your robe; for if any part of your dress comes in contact 
with them, your instant death will be the inevitable consequence. This is the reason wh 
I have desired you to fasten your robe firmly round you. At the end of the third ha 
there is a door which leads to a garden, planted with beautiful trees, all of which are 
laden with fruit. Go straight forward, and pursue a path which you will perceive, and 
which will bring you to the foot of a flight of fifty steps, at the top of which there is a 
terrace. When you have ascended to the terface, you will observe a niche before you, in 
which there is a lighted lamp. Take the lamp and extinquish it. Then throw out the 
wick and the liquid that is in it, and put the lamp in your bosom. When you have done 
this, bring it to me. Do not be afraid of staining your dress, as the liquid within the 
lamp is not oil ; and when you have thrown it out, the lamp will dry directly. If you 
should feel desirous of gathering any of the fruit in the garden you may do so; there 
is nothing to prevent your taking as much as you please.’ 

*¢ When the magician had given these directions to Aladdin, he took off a ring which 
he had on one of his fingers, and put it on the hand of his pretended nephew; telling 
him at the same time that it was a preservative against every evil that might otherwise 
happen to him. Again he bade him to be mindful of everything he had said to him. 
*Go, my child,’ added he, ‘ descend boldly. We shall now both of us become immensely 
rich for the rest of our lives.’ 

“ Aladdin gave a spring, juniped into the opening with a willing mind, and then went 
on down the steps. He found theethree halls, which exactly answered the description 
the magician had given of them. He passed through them with the greatest precaution 
possible, as he was fearful he might perish if he did not most strictly observe all the 
directions he had received. He went on to the garden, and without stopping ascended 
to the terrace. 
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was not yet of an age to be acquainted with the value of these stones, he thought they 


were only pieces of coloured glass, and did not therefore attach any importance to them.. | 


Yet the variety and contrast of so many beautiful colours, as well as the brilliancy and 
extraordinary size of these fruits, tempted him to gather some of each kind ; and he took 
so many of every colour, that he filled both his pockets, as well as the two new pursea 
that the magician had bought for him at the time he made him a present of his new 
dress, that everything he wore might be equally new; and as his pockets, which were 
already full, could not hold his two purses, he fastened them one on each side of his 
girdle or sash. He also wrapped some stones in its folds, as it was ofsilk and made very 
full. In this manner he carried them so that they could not fall out. He did not even 
neglect to fill his bosom quite full, putting many of the largest and handsomest between 
his robe and shirt. 

“ Laden in this manner with the most immense treasure, but ignorant of its value, 
Aladdin made his way hastily through the three halls, that he might not make the 
African Magician wait too long. Having traversed them with the same caution he had 
used before, he began to ascend the steps he had come down, and presented himself at 
the entrance of the cave, where the magician was impatiently waiting for him. As soon 
as Aladdin perceived him he called out, ‘Give me your hand, uncle, to help me up.’ 
‘My dear boy,’ replied the magician, ‘ you will do better first to give me the lamp, as 
that will only embarrass you.’ ‘It is not at all in my way,’ said Aladdin, ‘and I will 
give it you when I am out of the cave.’ The magician still persisted in demanding the 
lamp before he helped Aladdin out of the cave; but the latter had in fact so covered it 
with the fruit of the trees, that he could not readily get at it, and absolutely refused to 
give it up till he had got out of the cave. The African Magician was then in such despair at 
the obstinate refusal of the boy, that at length he fell into the most violent rage. He 
threw a little perfume on the fire, which he had taken care to keep up; and he had 
hardly pronounced two magic words when the stone which served to shut up the entrance 
to the cavern returned of its own accord to its place, and the earth covered it exactly in 
the same way as when the magician and Aladdin first arrived there. 

‘There is no doubt that this African Magician was not the brother of Mustapha 
the tailor, as he had pretented to be, and consequently not the uncle of Aladdin. He 
was most probably a native of Africa, as that is a country where magic is more studied 
than in any other. He had given himself up to it from his earliest youth, and after 
nearly forty years spent in enchantments, experiments in geomancy, fumigations, and 
reading books of magic, he had at length discovered that there was in the world a certain 
wonderful lamp, the possession of which would make him the most powerful monarch of 
the universe, if he could succeed in laying hands on it. By a late experiment in geo- 
mancy he discovered that this lamp was in a subterranean cave in the middle of China, 
in the very spot that has just been described. Thoroughly convinced of the truth of this 
discovery, he had come from the farthest part of Africa, and after a long and painful 
journey had arrived in the city that was nearest the depository of this treasure. But 
though the lamp was certainly in the place which he had found out, yet he was not 
permitted to take it away himself, nor to go in person into the cave where it was. It was 
absolutely necessary that another person should go down to take it, and then pu¢ it into 
his hands. For this reason he had addressed himself to Aladdin, who seemed to him 
to be an artless youth, well adapted to perform the service he required of him; and he 
had resolved, as soon as he had got the lamp from the boy, to raise the last fumigation, 
pronounce the two magic words which produced the effect already seen, and sacrifice 
poor Aladdin to his avarice and wickedness, that no witness might exist who could say 
he was in posscssion of the lamp. The blow he had given Aladdin, as well as the autho- 
rity he had exercised over him, were only for the purpose of accustoming the youth to fear 
him, and obey all his orders without hesitation, so that when Aladdin had possession of 
the wonderful lamp he might instantly deliver it to him. But the event disappointed his 
hopes and expectations, for he was in such haste to sacrifice poor Aladdin, for fear that 


the figs, grapes, and other excellent fruits common in China would have done. Ashe | 
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THE MAGICIAN COMMANDING ALADDIN TO GIVE UP THE LAMP. . 


while he was contesting the matter with him some person might come and make that 

public which he wished to be kept quite secret, that he completely defeated his own object. | 
“When the magician found all his hopes and expectations for ever blasted, there 

remained but one thing that he could do, and that was to return to Africa; and, indeed, 
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a he set out on his journey the very same day, He was careful to travel the by-paths, in 
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order. to avoid the city where he had met Aladdin. He was also afraid to meet any 
person who might have seen him walk out with the lad, and come back without him. 
“To judge from all these circumstances, it might naturally be supposed that Aladdin 
was hopelessly lost; and, indeed, the magician himself, who thought he had thus 
destroyed the boy, had quite forgotten the ring which he had placed on his finger, 
and which was now to render Aladdin the most essential service, and to save his life. 
Aladdin knew not the wonderful qualities either of the ring or of the lamp; and it is 


absolute despair ; but persons of his profession are so accustomed to defeat, and so often 
see their wishes thwarted, that they never cease from endeavouring to conquer every 
misfortune by charms, visions, and enchantments. . 
“« Aladdin, who did not expect to be thus wickedly deceived by his pretended uncle, 
after all the kindness and generosity which the latter had shown to him, was in the 


called aloud a thousand times to his uncle, telling him he was ready to give up the lamp. 
But all his cries were useless, and having no other means of making himself heard, he 
remained in perféct darkness, bemoaning his unhappy fate. His tears being at length 
exhausted, he went down to the bottom of the flight of stairs, intending to go towards 
the light in the garden where he had before been. But the walls, which had been 
opened by enchantment, were now shut by the same means. He groped along the walls 
to the right and left several times, but could not discover the smallest opening. He then 
renewed his cries and tears, and sat down apes the steps of his dungeon, without the 
least hope that he should ever again see the light of day, and with the melancholy 
conviction that he should only pass from the darkness he war now in to the shades of an 
inevitable and speedy death. 

“ Aladdin remained two days in this hopeless state, without either eating or drinking. 
On the third day, regarding his death as certain, he lifted up his hands, and joining them 
as in the act of prayer, he wholly resigned himself to the will of Heaven, and uttered in 

~ aloud tone of voice: ‘There is no strength or power but in the high and great Allah.’ 
In this action of joining his hands he happened, quite unconsciously, to rub the ring 
which the African Magician had put upon his finger, and of the virtue of which he was 
as yet ignorant. When the ring was thus rubbed, a genie of enormous stature and 
a most horrid countenance instantly rose as it were out of the earth before him. This 
genie was so tall that his head touched the vaulted roof, and he addressed these words to 
Aladdin: ‘What dost thou command? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave—as 
the slave of him who has the ring on his finger—both I and the other slaves of the 
ring.’ 

“At any other moment, and on any other occasion, Aladdin, who was totally 
unaccustomed to such apparitions, would have been so frightened at the sight of this 
startling figure that he would have been unable to speak; but he was so entirely taken 
up, with the danger and peril of his situation, that he answered without the least 
hesitation, ‘ Whoever you are, take me if you can out of this place.’ He had scarcely 
pronounced these words when the earth opened, and he found himself outside the cave, 
at the very spot to which the magician had brought him. It will easily be understood 
that, after having remained in complete darkness for so long a time, Aladdin had at first 
some difficulty in supporting the brightness of open day. By degrees, however, his eyes 
became accustomed to the light ; and on looking round him he was surprised to find not 
the smallest opening in the earth. He could not comprehend in what manner he had so 
suddenly emerged from it. But he could recognise the place where the fire had been 
made, which he recollected was close to the entrance into the cave. Looking round 
towards the city, he descried it in the distance, surrounded by the gardens, and thus he 
knew the road he had come with the magician. He returned the same way, thanking 
Heaven for having again suffered him to behold and revisit the face of the earth, which he 
had quite despaired of ever seeing more. He arrived at the city, but it was only with great 
difficulty that he got home. When he was within the door, the joy he experienced a 
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indeed astonishing that the loss of both these prizes did not drive the magician to )} 


highest degree astonished at his position. When he found himself thus buried alive, he 0} 
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V@ again seeing his mother, added to the weak state he was in from not having eaten 


anything for the space of three days, made him faint, and it was some time before 
he came to himself. His mother, who had already mourned for him as lost or dead, 
seeing him in this state, used every possible effort to restore him to life. At length he 
recovered, and the first thing he said to his mother was, ‘O my dear mother, bring me 
something to eat before you do anything else. I have tasted nothing these three days.’ 


\! His mother instantly set what she had before him. ‘ My dear child,’ said she as she did 
‘§ so, ‘do not hurry yourself, for that is dangerous. Eat but little, and that slowly; and 
vf you must take great care what you do in your exhausted state. Do not even speak to 


| me. When you have regained your strength you will have plenty of time to relate to 

| me everything that has happened to you. Iam full of joy at seeing you once more, 

after all the grief I have suffered since Friday, and all the trouble I have also taken to 

Hoes what was become of you, when I found that night came on and you did not return 
ome.’ 

** Aladdin followed his mother’s advice. He ate slowly and sparingly, and drank 

with equal moderation. When he had done he said: ‘I have great reason, my dear 


‘{ mother, to complain of you for putting me in the power of a man whose object was to 


destroy me, and who at this very moment supposes my death so certain that he cannot 
doubt either that I am no longer alive, or at least that I shall not survive another day. 
But you took him to be my uncle, and I was also equally deceived. Indeed, how could 
we suspect him of any treachery, when he almost overwhelmed me with his kindness 
and generosity, and made me so many promises of future advantage? But I must tell 
you, mother, that he was a traitor, a wicked man, a cheat. He was so good and kind to 
me only that, after answering his own purpose, he might destroy me, as I have already 
told you, and neither you nor I would ever have been able to know the reason. For my 
part, I can assure you I have not given him the least cause for the bad treatment I have 
received ; and you will yourself be convinced of this from the faithful and true account I 
am going to give you of everything that has happened from the moment when I left you 
till he put his’ wicked design in execution.’ i : 

‘ Aladdin then related to his mother all that had happened to him and the magician 
on the day when the latter came and took him away to see the palaces and gardens round 
the city. He told of what had befallen him on the road and at the place between the two 
mountains, where the magician worked such wonders ; how, by throwing the perfume 
into the fire and pronouncing some magical words, he had caused the earth instantly to 


'; Open, and discovered the entrance into a cave that contained inestimable treasures. He 


did not forget to mention the blow that the magician had given him, and the manner in 
which this man, after having first coaxed him, had persuaded him by means of the 
greatest promises, and by putting a ring upon his finger, to descend into the cave. He 
omitted no circumstance that had happened, and told all he had seen in going backwards 
and forwards through the three halls, in the garden, or on the terrace whence he had 
taken the wonderful lamp. He took the lamp itself out of his bosom and showed it to 


his mother, as weli as the transparent and different coloured fruits that he had gathered {§ 


as he returned through the garden. He gave the two purses that contained these fruits 
to his mother, who did not set much value upon them. The fruits were, in fact, 
precious stones ; and the lustre which they threw around them by means of a lamp that 
hung in the chamber, and which almost equalled the radiance of the sun, ought to have 
shown her they were of the greatest value; but the mother of Aladdin knew no more of 
their value than her son. She had been brought up in comparative poverty, and her 
husband had never been rich enough to bestow any jewels upon her. Besides, she had 
never even seen any such treasures among her relations or neighbours; and therefore it 
was not at all surprising that she considerd them as things of ‘no value—mere playthings 
to please the eye by the variety of their colours. Aladdin therefore put them all behind 
one of the cushions of the sofa on which they were sitting. 

“ He finished the recital of his adventures by telling his mother how, when he came 
back and presented himself at the mouth of thc cave and refused to give the lamp to the 
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magician, the entrance of the cave was instantly closed by means of the perfume that 
the magician threw on the fire and by some words that he pronounced. He could not 
refrain from tears when he represented the miserable state he found himself in, as it were 
buried alive in that fatal cave, till the moment he obtained his freedom and emerged into 
the upper air by means of the ring, of which he did not even now know the virtues. 
When he had finished his story, he said to his mother: ‘I need not tell you more, for 
ie know the rest. This is a true account of my adventures and of the dangers I have 
een in since I left you.’ 

“ Wonderful and amazing as this relation was, distressing too as it must have been 
for a mother who tenderly loved her son in spite of his defects, the widow had the 
patience to hear it to the end without once interrupting him. At the most affecting 


| parts, however, particularly those that revealed the wicked intentions of the African 


Magician, she could not help showing by her gestures how much she detested him, and 
how much he excited her indignation. But Aladdin had no sooner concluded than she 
began to abuse the pretended uncle in the strongest terms. She called him a traitor, a 
barbarian, a cheat, an assassin, a magician, the enemy and destroyer of the human race. 
‘ Yes, my child,’ she cried, ‘he is a magician; and magicians are public evils! They 
hold communication with demons by means of their sorceries and enchantments. Blessed 


| be Heaven that has not suffered the wickedness of this wretch to have its full effect upon 
as You, too, ought to return thanks for your deliverance. Your death would have 


nm inevitable if Heaven had not come to your assistance, and if you had not implored 


RY its aid’ She added many more words of the same sort, showing also her complete 
‘Ro{ detestation of the treachery with which the- magician had treated her son; but as she 


was exclaiming in this manner, she perceived that Aladdin, who had not slept for three 


| days, wanted rest. She made him, therefore, retire to bed, and soon afterwards went 


herself. 
“As Aladdin had not been able to take any repose in the subterraneous place in 


| which he had been as it were buried with the prospect of certain destruction, it is no 


wonder that he passed the whole of that night in the most profound sleep, and that it 


| was even late the next morning before he awoke. He at last rose, and the first thing he 
| said to his mother was, that he was very hungry, and that she could not oblige him more 
| than by giving him something for breakfast. ‘Alas! my child,’ replied his mother, ‘I 
p.¢ have not a morsel of bread to give you. Last night you finished all the trifling store of 


food there was in the house. But have a little patience, and it shall not be long before 


b.| I will bring you some. I have here a little cotton I have spun; I will go and sell it, 
¥ and purchase something for our dinner.’ ‘Keep your cotton, mother,’ said Aladdin, 


‘ for another time, and give me the lamp which I brought with me yesterday. I will go 


»@ and sell that; and the money it will bring will serve us for breakfast and dinner too— 


nay, perhaps also for supper.’ 
“ Aladdin’s mother took the lamp from the place where she had deposited it. ‘ Here 


¥q it is,’ she said to her son; ‘ but it seems to me to be very dirty. If I were to clean ita 
j little perhaps it might sell for something more.’ She then took some water and a little 
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fine sand to clean the lamp, but she had scarcely begun to rub it, when instantly, and 


: in the presence of her son, a hideous and gigantic genie rose out of the ground before 


her, and cried with a voice as loud as thunder: ‘What are thy commands? I am 
ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of those who have the lamp in their 
hands; both I and the other slaves of the lamp!’ The mother of Aladdin was too much 
startled to answer this address. She was unable to endure the sight of an apparition so 
hideous and alarming; and her fears were so great, that as soon as the genie began to 
speak she fell down in a fainting-fit. 

__“ Aladdin had once before seen a similar appearance in the cavern. He did not lose 
either his presence of mind or his judgment; but he instantly seized the lamp, and 
supplied his mother’s place, by answering for her in a firm tone of voice: ‘I am hungry: 
bring me something to eat.’ The genie disappeared, and returned a moment after with 
a large silver basin, which he carried on his head, aud twelve covered dishes of the same 
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material filled with the choicest meats properly arranged, and six loaves as white as snow 
upon as many plates. He carried two bottles of the most excellent wine and two silver 
cups in his hands. He placed all these things upon the sofa, and instantly vanished. 

« All this had occurred in so short a time, that Aladdin’s mother had not recovered 
from her fainting-fit before the genie had disappeared the second time. Aladdin, who 
had before thrown some water over her without any effect, was about to renew his 
endeavours, but at the very instant, whether her fluttered spirits returned of themselves, 
or that the smell of the dishes which the genie had brought had a reanimating effect, 
she quite recovered. ‘My dear mother,’ cried Aladdin, ‘there is nothing the matter. 
Come and eat; here is something that will put you in good spirits again, and at the same 
time satisfy my hunger. Come, do not let us suffer these gocd things to get cold before 


we begin. 


“AH, MY SON, TAKE THE LAMP OUT OF MY SIGHT!” 


‘His mother was extremely astonished when she beheld the large basin, the twelve 
dishes, the six loaves, the two bottles of wine and two cups, and perceived the delicious 
(9 odour that exhaled from them. ‘O my child!’ she cried, ‘ how came all this abundance 
4g here? And whom have we to thank for such liberality? The sultan surely cannot have 
yg been made acquainted with our poverty, and have had compassion upon us?” ‘ My good 
iq mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘come and sit down, and begin to eat; you are as much in 
3] want of food as Iam. I will tell you everything when we have broken our fast.’ They 
94 + then sat down, and both of them ate with the greater appetite, as neither mother nor son 

had ever seen a table so well supplied. 

‘\ “ During the repast the mother of Aladdin could not help stopping frequently to look 
at and admire the basin and dishes, although she was not quite sure whether they were 
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silver or any other metal, so little was she accustomed to things of this sort. In fact, 
she did not regard their value, of which she was ignorant; it was only the novelty of 
their appearance that attracted her admiration. Nor, indeed, was her son better 
informed on the subject than herself. Although they both es Orig ve to make a 


simple breakfast, yet they sat so long that the dinner-hour came before they had risen. 
The dishes were so excellent they almost increased their appetites; and, as the viands 
were still hot, they thought it no bad plan to join the two meals together ; and therefore 
they dined before they got up from fredkfast. When they had made an end of their 
double repast, they found that enough remained, not only for supper, but even for two 
meals the next day as plentiful as those they had just made. 

‘When Aladdin’s mother had taken away the things, and put aside what they had 
not consumed, she came and seated herself on the sofa near her son. ‘I now expect, 
my dear son,’ she said,‘ that you will satisfy my impatient curiosity, and let me hear 
the account you have promised me.’ Aladdin then related to his mother everything that 
had passed between him and the genie from the time when she fainted with fear till she 
again came to herself. At this discourse of her son, and his account of the appearance of 
the genie, Aladdin’s mother was in the greatest astonishment. ‘ What is this you tell 


f)1 me, child, about your genie?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Never since I was born have I heard of 


| any person of my acquaintance who has seen one. How comes it, then, that this 


iq villanous genie should have accosted me? Why did he not rather address himself to 
h’¢ you, to whom he had before appeared in the subterraneous cavern ?’ 


*** Mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘the genie who eppared just now to you is not the 


R{ same who ap to me. In some things, indeed, they resemble each other, being 


{ both as large as giants; but they are very different both in their countenance and dress, 
and they belong to different masters. If you recollect, he whom I saw called himself 


bd the slave of the ring which I had on my finger; and the genie who appeared to you 


was the slave of the lamp you had in your hand; but I believe you did not hear him, as 
you seemed to faint the instant he began to speak.’? ‘What!’ cried his mother, ‘ was 
your lamp the reason why this cursed genie addressed himself to me rather than to you? 
; Ah, my son, take the lamp out of my sight, and put it were you please, so that I never 
touch it again. Indeed, I would rather that you should throw it away or sell it than run 
the risk of being killed with fright by again touching it. And if you will follow my 


Bd advice, you will put away the ring as well. We ought to have no commerce with genii; 
4 they are demons, and our Prophet has told us to beware of them.’ 


Di “¢ With your permission, however, my dear mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘1 shall 
4] beware of parting with this lamp, which has already been so useful to us both. I have, 


7 indeed, once been very near selling it. Do you not see what it has procured us, and 

4] that it will also continue to furnish us with enough for our support? You may easily 
hoy judge, as I do, that it was not for nothing my wicked pretended uncle gave himself so 
pay] much trouble and undertook so long and fatiguing a journey. He did all this merely to 


| get rere of this wonderful lamp, which he preferred to all the gold and silver 


4 which he knew was in the three halls, and which I myself saw, as he had before told me 
4 I should. He knew too well the worth and qualities of this lamp to wish for anything _ 


| else from that immense treasure. And since chance has discovered its virtues to us, let 
4 us avail ourselves of them; but we must be careful not to make any parade, lest we 
‘Y draw upon ourselves the envy and jealousy of our neighbours. I will take the lamp out 


‘4 of your sight, and put it where I shall be able to find it whenever I have occasion for it, 


4 since you are so much alarmed at the appearance of genii. Again, I cannot make up 
my mind to throw the ring away. But for this ring you would never have seen me 
again; and even if I had been alive now, I should have had but a short time to live. 
You must permit me, therefore, to keep and to wear it always very carefully on my 
finger. Who can tell if some danger may not again happen to me which neither you 
nor I can now foresee, and from which the ring may deliver me?’ As the arguments of 
Aladdin appeared very just and reasonable, his mother had no further objections to 
make. ‘Do as you like, my son,’ she cried. ‘As for me, I wish to have nothing at all 
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to do with genii; and I declare to you that I entirely wash my hands of them, and will 
never even speak of them again.’ 

“ At supper the next evening, the remainder of the provisions the genie had brought 
was consumed. The following morning, Aladdin, who did not like to wait till hunger 
pressed him, took one of the silver plates under his robe, and went out early in order to 
sell it. He addressed himself to a Jew whom he happened to meet. Aladdin took him 
aside, and showing him the plate, asked if he would buy it. 

“The Jew, a clever and cunning man, took the plate and examined it. Directly he 
had satisfied himself that it was good silver, he desired to know how much the seller 
expected for it. Aladdin, who knew not its value, and who had never had any dealings 
of the sort before, merely said that he supposed the Jew knew what the plate was worth, 
and that he would depend upon the purchaser’s honour. Uncertain whether Aladdin 
was acquainted with its real value or not, the Jew took out of his purse a piece of gold, 
which was exactly one seventy-second part of the value of the plate, and offered it to 
Aladdin. The latter eagerly took the money, and without staying to say anything more, 
went away so quickly that the Jew, not satisfied with the exorbitant profit he had made 
by his bargain, was very sorry he had not foreseen Aladdin’s ignorance of the value of 
the plate, and in consequence offered him much less for it. He was almost ready to run 
after the young man to get something back from him out of the piece of gold he had 
given him. But Aladdin himself ran very fast, and was already so far away that the 
Jew would have found it impossible to overtake him. 

“On his way home, Aladdin stopped at a baker’s shop, where he bought enough 
bread for his mother and himself, paying for his purchase out of his piece of gold, and 
receiving the change. When he came home he gave the rest of the money to his mother, 
pies went to the market and purchased as much provision as would last them for several 

ays. 

“They thus continued to live quietly and economically till Aladdin had sold all the 
twelve dishes, one after the other, to the same Jew, exactly as he had sold the first ; and 
then they found they wanted more money. The Jew, who had given Aladdin a piece of 
gold for the first, dared not offer him 4ess for the other dishes, for fear he might lose so 
good a customer; he therefore bought them all at the same rate. When the money 
for the last plate was expended, Aladdin had recourse to the basin, which was at least ten 
times as heavy as any of the plates. He wished to carry this to his merchant, but its 
great weight prevented him ; he was obliged, therefore, to seek out the Jew, and bring 
him to his mother’s. After ascertaining the weight of the basin, the Jew counted out 
ten pieces of gold, with which Aladdin was satisfied. 

“While these ten pieces lasted they were devoted to the daily expenses of the house. 
In the meantime Aladdin, though accustomed to lead an idle life, abstained from going 
to play with other boys of his own age from the time of his adventure with the African 
Magician. He now spent his days in walking about, or conversing with men whose 
acquaintance he made. Sometimes he stopped in the shops belonging to wealthy 
merchants, where he listened to the conversation of the people of distinction and 
education who came there, and who made these shops a sort of meeting-place. The 
information he thus obtained gave him a slight knowledge of the world. 

“When his ten pieces of gold were spent Aladdin had recourse to the lamp. He 
took it up and looked for the particular spot that his mother had rubbed. As he easily 
perceived the place where the sand had touched the lamp, he applied his hand to 
the same spot, and the genie whom he had before seen instantly appeared. But as 
Aladdin had rubbed the lamp more gently than his mother had done, the genie spoke 
to him also in a softened tone. ‘What are thy commands,’ said he, in the same words 
as before; ‘I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of those who have the 
lamp in their hands, both I, and the other slaves of the lamp.’ ‘Iam hungry,’ cried 
Aladdin: ‘bring me something to eat.’ The genie disappeared, and in a short time 
returned, loaded with a service similar to that which he tad brought before. He placed 


“ As Aladdin’s mother was aware of the intention of her son when he took the lamp, 
she had gone out on some business, that she might not even be in the house when the 
genie should make his appearance. She soon afterwards came in, and saw the table and 
sideboard handsomely furnished ; nor was she less surprised at the effect of the lamp 
this time than she had been before. Aladdin and his mother immediately took their 
seats at the table, and after they had finished their repast there still remained sufficient 
food to last them two whole days. 

«When Aladdin again found that all his provisions were gone, and he had no money 
to purchase any, he took one of the silver dishes, and went to look for the Jew who had 
bought the former dishes of him, intending to deal with him again. As he walked 
along he happened to pass the shop of a goldsmith, a respectable old man, whose probity 
and general honesty were unimpeachable. The goldsmith, who perceived him, called to 
him to come into the shop. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘I have often seen you pass this way, 
loaded as you are now, and cach time you have spoken to a certain Jew; and then I 
have seen you come back again empty-handed. It has struck me that you went and 
sold him what you carried. But perhaps you do not know that this Jew is a very great 
cheat ; nay, that he will even deceive his own brethren, and that no one who knows him 
will have any dealings with him? Now, I have merely a proposition to make to you, and 
then you can act exactly as you like in the matter. If you will show me what you are 
now carrying, and if you are going to sell it, 1 will faithfully give you what it is worth, 
if it be anything in my way of business; if not, I will introduce you to other merchants 
who willdeal honestly with you.’ 

“‘The hope of getting a better price for his silver plate induced Aladdin to take it out 
from under his robe, and show it to the goldsmith. The old man, who knew at first sight 
that the plate was of the finest silver, asked him if he had sold any like this to the Jew, 
and if so, how much he had received for them. Aladdin plainly told him that he had sold 
twelve, and that the Jew had given him a piece of gold for each. ‘Out upon the thief !’ 
cried the merchant. ‘ However, my son, what is done cannot be undone, and let us think 
of it no more; but I will let you see what your dish, which is made of the finest silver 
we ever use in our shops, is really worth, and then you will understand to what extent 
the Jew has cheated you.’ 

“The goldsmith took his scales, weighed the dish, and after explaining to Aladdin 
how much a mark of silver was, what it was worth, and how it was divided, he made him 
observe that, valued according to weight, the plate was worth seventy-two pieces of gold, 


which he immediately counted out to him. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is the exact value of your #: 


plate; if you doubt what I say, you may go to any of our goldsmiths, and if you find 
that he will give you more for it, I promise to forfeit double the sum. We make our 
profit by the fashion or workmanship of the goods we buy in this manner ; and with this 
even the most equitable Jews are not content.’ Aladdin thanked the goldsmith for the 
good and profitable advice he had given him; and for the future he carried his dishes to 


no one else. He took the basin also to this goldsmith’s shop, and received the value P,4 


according to its weight. 


‘* Although Aladdin and his mother had an incxhaustible source of money in their } 


lamp, and could procure what they wished whenever they wanted anything, they 
continued to live with the same frugality they had always shown, except that Aladdin 
devoted a small sum to innocent amusements, and to procuring some things that were 
necessary in the house. His mother provided her own dress, paying for it with the price & 
of the cotton she spun. As they lived thus quietly, it is easy to conjecture how long the 
money arising from the sale of the twelve dishes and the basin must have lasted them. 
Thus mother and son lived very happily together for many years, with the profitable 
assistance which Aladdin occasionally procured from the lamp. 
“ During this interval Aladdin resorted frequently to those places where persons of | 
distinction were to be met with. He visited the shops of the most considerable merchants BP) 
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ALADDIN SEES THE PRINCESS BADROULBOUDOUR ON HER WAY TO THE BATH. 


By frequenting the jewellers’ shops he learned how erroneous was the idea he had formed 
that the transparent fruits he had gathered in the garden whence he took the lamp were 
only coloured glass: he now knew their value, for he was convinced that they were jewels 
of inestimable price. He had acquired this knowledge by observing all kinds of precious 
stones that were bought and sold in the shops; and as he did not see any stones that 
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could be compared with those he possessed, either in brilliancy or in size, he concluded 
that, instead of being the possessor of some bits of common glass which he had considered 
as trifles of little worth, he had really procured a most invaluable treasure. He had, 
however, the prudence not to mention this discovery to any one, not even to his mother ; 
and doubtless it was in consequence of his silence that he afterwards rose to the great 
good fortune to which we shall in the end see him elevated. 

“One day as he was walking abroad in the city, Aladdin heard the criers reading a 
proclamation of the sultan, ordering all persons to shut up their shops, and retire into 
their houses, until the Princess Badroulboudour,* the daughter of the sultan, had passed 
by on her way to the bath, and had returned to the palace. 

“The casual hearing of this order created in Aladdin a curiosity to see the princess 
unveiled ; but this he could only accomplish by going to some house whose inmates he 
knew, and by looking through the lattices. This plan, however, by no means satisfied 
him, because the princess usually wore a veil as she went to the bath. He thought at 
last of a scheme, which, on being tried, proved completely successful. He went and hid. 
himself behind the door of the bath, which was so constructed that he could not fail to 
gee the face of every one who passed through it. 

“ Aladdin had not waited long in his place of concealment before the princess made 
her appearance; and he saw her perfectly well through a crevice, without being himself 
scen. The princess was accompanied by a great crowd of women and eunuchs, who 
walked on either side of her, while others followed her. When she had come within 
three or four paces of the door of the bath, she lifted up the veil which not only concealed 
her face but encumbered her movements, and thus gave Aladdin an opportunity of seeing 
| her quite at his ease as she approached the door. 

‘Till this moment Aladdin had never seen any woman without her veil, except his 

y mother, who was rather old, and who, even in her youth, had not possessed any beauty. 

aT He was therefore incapable of forming any judgment respecting the attractions of women. 

{ _He had indeed heard that there were some ladies who were surprisingly beautiful, but the 

mere description of beauty in words never makes the same impression which the sight of 
beauty itself affords. 

““The appearance of the Princess Badroulboudour dispelled the notion Aladdin had 
entertained that all women resembled his mother. His opinions underwent an entire 
change, and his heart could not help surrendering itself to the object whose appearance 
had captivated him. The princess was, in fact, the most beautiful brunette ever seen. 
Her eyes were large, well shaped, and full of fire; yet the expression of her countenance 
was sweet and modest. Her nose was pretty god properly proportioned ; her mouth 
small; her lips were like vermillion, and beautifully formed ; in short, every feature of 
her face was perfectly lovely and regular. It is, therefore, by no means wonderful that 
Aladdin was dazzled and almost bereft of his senses at beholding a combination of charms 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger. Besides all these perfectious, this princess had 
an elegant figure and a most majestic air, and her appearance at once enforced the respect 
that was due to her rank. 

“Long after she had passed him and entered the bath, Aladdin stood still like 
a man entranced, retracing and impressing more strongly on his own mind the image 
by which he had been charmed, and which had penetrated to the very bottom of his 
heart. At last he came to himself; and recollecting that the princess was gone, and that 
it would be perfectly useless for him to linger in the hope of seeing her come out, as her 
back would then be towards him and she would also be veiled, he determined to quit his 
post and retire. 

‘“When he came home Aladdin was unable to conceal his disquietude and distress 
from the observation of his mother. She was very much surprised to see him appear so_ |( 
melancholy, and to notice the embarrassment of his manner. She asked him if anything 
had happened to him, or if he were unwell. He gave her no answer whatever, but 


* The name Badroulboudour signifies “ The Full Moon among full moons.” 
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continued sitting on the sofa with an air of abstraction for a long time, entirely taken up 
in retracing in his imagination the lovely image of the Princess Badroulboudour. His 
mother, who was employed in preparing supper, forbore to trouble him. As soon as the 
meal was ready she served it up close to him on the sofa, and sat down to table. But as | 
she perceived that Aladdin paid no attention to what went on around him, she invited 
him to eat ; but it was only with great difficulty she could get him to change his position. 
He at length began to eat, but in a much more sparing manner than usual. He sat with 
his eyes cast down, and kept such a profound silence that his mother could not get a 
single word from him in answer to all the questions she put to him in her anxiety to 
learn the cause of so extraordinary a change. t 
“ After supper she wished to renew the subject, and inquire the cause of Aladdin’s 
great melancholy ; but she could not get him to give her an answer, and he determined 
to go to bed to escape the questions with which she plied him. (( 
“ Aladdin passed a wakeful night, occupied by thoughts of the beauty and charms of 
the Princess Badroulboudour ; but the next morning, as he was sitting upon the sofa 
opposite his mother, who was spinning her cotton as usual, he addressed her in the 
following words: ‘O my mother, I will now break the long silence I have kept since my () 
return from the city yesterday morning, for I think, nay, indeed, I have perceived, that it 
has pained you. I was not ill, as you seemed to think, nor is anything the matter with 
) 


me now ; yet I can assure you that the pain I at this moment feel, and which I shall ever { 
continue to feel, is much worse than any disease. I am myself ignorant of the nature of 
my feelings, but I have no doubt that when I have explained myself you will understand 
them. 

“Tt was not proclaimed in this quarter of the city,’ continued Aladdin, ‘ and there- 
fore you of course have not heard that the Princess Badroulboudour, the daughter of our 
sultan, went to the bath after dinner yesterday: I learnt this intelligence during my 
morning walk in the city. An order was consequently published that all the shops should 
be shut up, and every one should keep at home, that the honour and respect which is due - 
to the princess might be paid to her, and that the streets through which she had to pass 
might be quite clear. As I was not far from the bath at the time, the desire I felt to 
see the face of the princess made me take it into my head to place myself behind the 
door of the bath, supposing, as indeed it happened, that she might take off her veil just 
before she went into the building. You recollect the situation of that door, and can 
therefore very well imagine that I could easily obtain a full sight of her, if what I 
conjectured slionid actually take place. She did take off her veil as she passed in, and I 
had the supreme happiness and satisfaction of seeing this beautiful princess. This, my 
dear mother, is the true cause of the state you saw me in yesterday, and the reason of the 
silence I have hitherto kept. I feel such a violent affection for this princess, that I 
know no terms strong enough to express it; and as my ardent love for her increases 
every instant, I am convinced it can only be satisfied by the possession of the amiable 
Princess Badroulboudour, whom I have resolved to ask in marriage of the sultan.’ 

“ Aladdin’s mother listened with great attention to this speech of her son’s till he 
came to the last sentence; but when she heard that it was his intention to demand the 
Princess Badroulboudour in marriage, she could not help bursting out into a violent fit 
of laughter. Aladdin wished to speak again, but she prevented him. ‘ Alas! my son, 
she cried, ‘ what are you thinking of? You must surely have lost your senses to talk 
thus.’ ‘ Dear mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘I do assure you I have not lost my senses—I 
am in my right mind. I foresaw very well that you would reproach me with folly and 
madness, even more than you have done; but whatever you may say, nothing will 

: Foon me from again declaring to you that my resolution to demand the Princess 
pein thea of the sultan, her father, in marriage, is absolutely fixed and un- 
changeable.’ 

“«*TIn truth, my son,’ replied his mother, very seriously, ‘I cannot help telling you [! 
that you seem entirely to have forgotten who you are; and even if you are determinedto + 
put this resolution in practice, I do not know who will have the audacity to carry your i 
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message to the sultan.’ ‘ You yourself must do that,’ answered he instantly, without 
the least hesitation. ‘I!’ cried his mother, with the strongest marks of surprise, ‘I go 
{ to the sultan !—not I indeed. Nothing shall induce me to engage in such an enterprise. 
| And pray, my son, whom do you suppose you are,’ she continued, ‘that you have the 
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id impudence to aspire to the daughter of the sultan? Have you forgotten that you are the 

| son of one of the poorest tailors in this city, and that your mother’s family cannot boast 
of any higher origin? Do you not know that sultans do not deign to bestow their 
daughters even upon the sons of other sultans, unless the suitors have some chance of 
succeeding to the throne ?” 

«My dear mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘I have already told you that I perfectly foresaw 
all the objections you have made, and am aware of everything that you can add more ; 
but neither your reasons nor remonstrances will in the least change my resolution. I 
have told you that I would demand the Princess Badroulboudour in marriage, and that 
you must impart my wish to the sultan. It is a favour which I entreat at your hands 
with all the respect I owe to you, and I beg you not to refuse me, unless you would see 
me die, whereas by granting it you will give me life, as it were, a second time.’ 

“ Aladdin’s mother was very much embarrassed when she saw with what obstinacy 
her son persisted in his mad design. ‘My dear son,’ she said, ‘I am your mother, and 
like a good mother who has brought you into the world, I am ready to do anything that 
is reasonable and suited to your situation in life and my own, and to undertake anything 
for your sake. If this business were merely to ask in marriage the daughter of any of 
our neighbours whose condition was similar to yours, I would not object, but would 
willingly employ all my abilities in your cause. But to hope for success, even with the 
daughter of one of our neighbours, you ought to possess some little fortune, or at least to 
be master of some business. When poor people like us wish to marry, the first thing 
we ought to think about is how to make a livelihood. But you, regardless of the lowness 
of your birth, and of your want of merit or fortune, at once aspire to the highest prize, 
and pretend to nothing less than to ask in marriage the daughter of your sovereign, who 
has but to open his lips to blast all your designs and destroy you at once. 

«J will not,’ continued Aladdin’s mother, ‘ speak of the probable consequences of 
this business to you: you ought to reflect upon them if you have any reason left; but 
I will only consider my own position. How such an extraordinary design as that of 
wishing me to go and propose to the sultan that he would bestow the princess his 
| daughter upon you came into your head I cannot think. Now, suppose that I have—I 
U1 will not say the courage, but—the impudence to present myself before his majesty, and 
make such a mad request of him, to whom should I in the first place address myself to 
NG obtain admission to his presence? Do you not see that the very first person I spoke to 
H c would treat me as a madwoman, and drive me back with all the indignity and contempt 
Hy I should so justly merit? But even if I overcame this difficulty, and procured an 

‘| audience of the sultan—as, indeed, I know he readily grants a hearing to all his subjects 
when they demand it of him for the purpose of obtaining justice; and that he even 
grants it with pleasure when a subject who is worthy of it would ask a favour of him— 
LW what should Ido then? Are you in a position to bring forward your request? Do you 
b{] think that you deserve the favour which you wish me to ask for you? Are you worthy 
NY of it? What have you done for your monarch or for your country? How have you 

| ever distinguished yourself? If, then, you have done nothing to deserve 80 great a 
hj favour, and if moreover you are not worthy of it, with what face can I come forward to 
i{] make the demand? How can I even open my lips to propose such a thing to the 
>} sultan? His illustrious presence and the magnificence of his whole court will instantly {+ 
Kj strike me dumb with shame. How shall I, who used to tremble before your poor father, ‘ 
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my husband, whenever I wished to ask him any favour, even attempt such a thing? But | 

| there is another reason, my son, which you have not yet thought of; and that is, that no | 

+} One ever appears before the sultan without offering him some present when a favour is §} 4 
sought at his hands. Presents have at least this advantage, that if, for any reason of his 7] 
own, the monarch refuses your request, he will listen patiently to what you have to say. Mi 
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But what present have you to offer him? And when can you ever have anything that 
es] may be at all worthy the acceptance of so mighty a monarch? What proportion can 
Nl} your present possibly have to the request you wish to make? Be seasonal and reflect 
{ that you aspire to a thing it is impossible to obtain.’ ; 
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“ Aladdin listened with the greatest patience to all these representations by which 
Nj his mother sought to dissuade him from his purpose ; and after he had reflected for some 
v time upon every part of her remonstrance, he addressed her in these words: ‘I readily 
(+) acknowledge to you, my dear mother, that it is a great piece of rashness in me to dare to 
aspire so high as I do; and that it is also very inconsiderate in me to request you with 
so much earnestness and warmth to go and propose this marriage to the sultan, without 
having first taken the proper means of procuring an audience and a favourable reception. 
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ALADDIN WATCHING IIIS MOTHER DEPART FOR THE PALACE. 
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I freely ask your pardon for my folly; but you must not wonder if the violence of the 
passion that possesses me has prevented me from thinking of the many difficulties in the 
way of my enterprise. I love the Princess Badroulboudour far beyond anything you 
ean possibly conceive; or rather, I adore her, and shall for ever persevere in my wish 
and intention of marrying her. This is a design on which my mind is irrevocably bent. 
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y? I thank you sincerely for the hints you have given me in what you have said, and I look % 
“4 upon this beginning as the first step towards the complete success I hope to obtain. ‘ 
” “*You say that it is not customary to request an audience of the sultan without 2 
} carrying a present in your hand, and tell me that I have nothing worthy of offering R 


him. I agree with you about the present, and indeed I never once thought of it. But 
when you tell me I have nothing worthy of his acceptance, I must say you are wrong. 
Do you not suppose, mother, that the coloured fruits I brought home with me, on the 
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day when I was saved in so wonderful a manner from an almost inevitable death, would 
be an acceptable present to the sultan? I mean those things I brought home in the two 
purses and in my sash, and which we thought were pieces of coloured glass. I know 
their value better now, and can inform you that they are precious stones of inestimable 
worth, and worthy the acceptance of a great sovereign. I became acquainted with the 
value of these stones by frequenting the shops of jewellers; and you may, I assure you, 
take my word for the truth of what I say. All the gems which I have seen at our 
jewellers’ are not to be compared with those we have either for size or beauty, and yet 
they are very highly valued. In fact, we have both of us been ignorant of the worth of 
ours; but, as far as I can judge from the little experience I have, I feel assured the 
present cannot but be very agreeable to the sultan. You have a porcelain dish of a very 
good shape and size for holding them. Bring it to me, and let us see how the stones 
will look when we have arranged them according to their different colours.’ 

‘ Aladdin’s mother brought the dish, and he took the precious stones out of the two 
purses and arranged them upon it. The effect they produced in broad daylight, by the 
variety of their colours, their lustre, and brilliancy, was so great that both mother and 
son were absolutely dazzled and astonished ; for till then they had only seen them by the 
’ light of alamp. Aladdin had certainly seen them on the trees, hanging like fruit and 
sparkling with great brilliancy; but as he was then little more than a child, he had 
looked upon these jewels only as playthings, and had never thought of their value. 

‘When they had for some time admired the beauty of the present, Aladdin resumed 
the conversation in these words: ‘You cannot now excuse yourself any longer from 
going and presenting yourself to the sultan upon the plea that you have nothing to offer 
him. Here is a present which, in my opinion, will procure for you a most favourable 
reception.’ 

“ Notwithstanding its great beauty and brilliancy, Aladdin’s mother had no high 
opinion of the value of her son’s present ; still she supposed it would be very acceptable. 
She was, therefore, aware that she could make no further objection on this score. She 
again recurred to the nature of the request which Aladdin wished her to make to the 
sultan. This was a constant source of disquietude to her. ‘I cannot, my son,’ she 
said, ‘ possibly believe that this present will produce the effect you wish, and that the 
sultan will look upon you with a favourable eye. Then, if you choose me for your 
messenger, it becomes necessary for me to acquit myself with propriety in the business 
you wish me to undertake. 1 am convinced that I shall not have courage enough to 
speak. I shall be struck quite dumb, and thus not only lose all my labour, but the 
present also, which, according to what you say, is exceedingly rich and valuable; and 
after all I shall have to come back and inform you of the destruction of all your hopes 
and expectations. I have told you what I know will happen, and you ought to listen to 
me. But,’ she added, ‘if I should act in opposition to my own opinion, and submit to 
your wishes, and have sufficient courage to make the request you desire, be assured that 
the sultan will either ridicule me and send me away as a madwoman, or he will be in 
such a passion, and justly too, that both you and I will most infallibly become the 
victims of his wrath.’ 

“« Aladdin’s mother continued to urge upon her son many other reasons which should 
have made him change his mind ; but the charms of the Princess Badroulboudour had 
made too strong an impression upon the heart of Aladdin to suffer him to alter his 
intentions. He persisted in requiring his mother to perform her part in his scheme ; 
and the affection she had for him, added to her dread lest he should give himself up to 
some paroxysm of despair, at length conquered her repugnance, and she promised to do 
as he bade her. 

“ As it was now very late, and the time for going to the palace for an audience of the 
sultan was past for that day, they let the matter rest till the next morning. Aladdin 
and his mother talked of nothing else during the rest of the day, and the former took 
every opportunity of urging upon his parent all the arguments he could think of to keep 
her to her promise of going and presenting herself to the sultan. But notwithstanding 
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everything he could say, his mother could not be brought to believe that she would ever 
succeed in this affair; and, indeed, there appeared every reason for her despondency. 
4 ‘My dear son,’ said she, ‘even if the sultan should receive me as favourably as my 
regard for you would lead me to wish, and even if he should listen with the greatest 
patience to the proposal you wish me to make, will he not, even after giving me a 
(}| gracious reception, inquire of me what property you possess, and what is your rank ? 
for he will of course in the first instance ask about this matter rather than about 
| your personal appearance. If, I say, he should ask me this question, what answer do 
you wish me to make?’ 
{ “Do not let us distress ourselves, O my mother,’ replied Aladdin, ‘concerning o 
| thing that may never happen. Let us first see how the sultan will receive you, and what 
answer he will give you. If he should make the inquiries you mention, I will find some 
p answer to satisfy him. I put the greatest confidence in my lamp, by means of which we 
have been able for some years past to live in comfort and happiness. It will not desert 
me in my greatest need.’ 

“ Aladdin’s mother had not a word to say to this speech, as she might naturally 

| suppose that the lamp which he mentioned would be able to perform much more astonish- 
ing things than simply to procure them the means of subsistence. This assurance of 
Aladdin’s satisfied her, and at the same time smoothed away all the difficulties which 
( seemed to oppose themselves to the business she had promised to undertake for her son 
respecting the sultan. Aladdin, who easily penetrated his mother’s thoughts, said to her: 
| ‘ Above all things, be careful to keep this matter secret ; for upon that depends all the 
success we may either of us expect in this affair.’ They then separated for the night, 
}| and retired to bed; but love, with the thought of the great schemes of aggrandisement 
| which the son had in view, prevented him. from passing the night so quietly as he wished. 
He rose at daybreak, and went immediately to call his mother. He was anxious that she 
should dress herself as soon as possible, that she might repair to the gate of the sultan’s 
palace, and enter when the grand vizier, the other viziers, and all the officers of state went 

( into the divan, or hall of audience, where the sultan always presided in person. 

“ Aladdin’s mother did exactly as her son wished. She took the porcelain dish in 
which the present of jewels had been arranged, and folded it up-in a very fine white linen 
cloth. She then took another which was not so fine, and tied,the four corners of it 

() together, that she might carry the dish conveniently. Thereupon she set out, to the 
Hl ( great joy of Aladdin, and took the road towards the palace of the sultan. The grand 
‘4; vizier, accompanied by the other viziers and officers of the court, had already gone into 
| the hall of audience before she arrived at the gate. The crowd, consisting of persons 
who had business at the divan, was very great. The doors were opened, and Aladdin’s 
mother went into the divan with the rest. It formed a most beautiful saloon, very large 
and spacious, with a grand and magnificent entrance. Aladdin’s mother stopped, and 
placed herself so that she was opposite the sultan, the grand vizier, and other officers 
who formed the council. The different applicants were called up one after the other, 
according to the order in which their petitions had been presented; and their different 
cases were heard, pleaded, and determined till the usual hour for breaking up the council. 
The sultan then rose, saluted the court, and went back to his apartment, followed by the 
grand vizier. The other viziers and officers who formed the council then went their 
various ways. ll the applicants whose private business had brought them there did the 
‘ game. Some went away highly delighted at having gained their causes, while others 
Ly were but ill satisfied with the decisions pronounced against them; and a third set 
| departed still anxious and in suspense, and desirous of having their affairs decided on at 
a future meeting. = 

“ Aladdin’s mother, who saw the sultan get up and retire, rightly imagined that he 
would not appear any more that day; and, as she observed that every one was going 
away, she determined to return home. When Aladdin saw her come back with the 
eri in her hand, he knew not at first what to think of the success of her journey. 

e could hardly open his mouth to inquire what intelligence she brought him, for fear 
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that she had something unfortunate to announce. The good woman, who had never 
before set her foot within the walls of a palace, and who of course knew nothing of the 
customs of such places, very soon relieved the mind her son from his embarrassment, 
by saying to him, with a satisfied air: ‘I have seen the sultan, my son, and I am 
certain he has seen me also. I placed myself directly opposite to him, and there was no 
person in the way to prevent his seeing me; but he was so much engaged in speaking 
with those who stood around him, that I really felt compassion when I saw the patience 
and kindness with which he listened to them. ‘This lasted so long, that I believe at 
length he was quite worn out; for he got up before any one expected it, and retired very 
suddenly, without staying to hear a great number of persons who were all ranged in 
readiness to address him in their turn. And, indeed, I was glad to see him go; for I 
began to lose all patience, and was extremely tired with remaining on my feet so long. 
But do not lose heart. I will not fail to go again to-morrow: the sultan will not then, 
perhaps, have so much business on his hands.’ 

“‘ However violent Aladdin’s passion was, he felt compelled to be satisfied with this 
answer, and to summon up all his patience. He had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that his mother had got over a most difficult part of the business, and had penetrated 
into the presence of the sultan ; and he therefore hoped that, like those who had pleaded 
their causes in her presence, she would not hesitate to acquit herself of the commission 
with which she was entrusted when the favourable moment for addressing the sultan 
should arrive. 

“The next morning, quite as early as on the preceding day, Aladdin’s mother set out 
for the sultan’s palace, carrying with her the present of jewels; but again her journey 
was useless. She found the gate of the divan shut, and was told that the council never 
sat two days in succession, but only on alternate days, and that she must come again on 
the following morning. She went back with this intelligence to her son, who was again 
obliged to exercise his patience. She returned again to the palace six different times on 
the appointed days, always placing herself opposite the sultan. But she was each time 
as unsuccessful as at first; and she would have gone probably a hundred times with as 
little result, if the sultan, who constantly saw her standing opposite him every day the 
divan sat, had not taken notice of her. She might have come the more often as it was 
only those who had petitions to present, or causes to be heard, who approached the sultan, 
each in his turn pleading his cause according to his rank; and Aladdin’s mother had no 
cause to plead. 

“One day, however, when the council had broken up and the sultan had retired to 
his apartment, he said to his grand vizier, ‘ For some time past I have observed a certain 
woman who comes regularly every day when I hold my council, and who carries some- 
thing in her hand wrapped in a linen cloth. She remains standing from the beginning 
of the audience till the end, and always takes care to place herself opposite tome. Do 
you know what she wants?’ 

“The grand vizier, who did not wish to appear ignorant of the matter, though in fact 
he knew no more about it than the sultan himself, replied : ‘ Your majesty must bc aware 
that women often make complaints upon the most trivial subjects. Probably she has 
come to your majesty with some complaint against a person who has sold her some bad 
meat, or on some equally insignificant matter.’ This answer, however, did not satisfy 
the sultan. ‘The very next day the council sits,’ said he to the grand vizier, ‘if this 
woman returns, do not fail to call her, that I may hear what she has to say.’ The grand 
vizier only answered by kissing his hand, and placing it on his head, to signify that he 
would rather lose it than fail in his duty. 
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“‘The grand vizier had scarcely begun to make his usual report, when the sultan 
perceived Aladdin’s mother. Touched with compassion at the great patience she had 
shown, he said to the grand vizier : ‘ In the first place, and for fear you should forget it, 
do you not observe the woman whom I mentioned to you the other day? Order her to 
come here, and we will begin by hearing what she has to say, and giving her an answer.’ 
The grand vizier immediately pointed out the woman in question to the chief of the 
ushers, who was standing neer him ready to receive his orders, and desired him to go 


onl 


THE SULTAN’S SURPRISE AT THE BEAUTY OF THE JEWELS. 


and bring her before the sultan. The officer went directly to the mother of Aladdin ; 
and at a sign he made she followed him to the foot of the throne, where he left her, and 
went back to his place near the grand vizier. 

“ Following the example set her by many others whom she had seen approach the 
sultan, Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself, with her face towards the carpet which 
covered the steps of the throne; and she remained in that position till the sultan 
commanded her to rise. She obeyed, and he then addressed her in these words: ‘ For 
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(i this long time past, good woman, I have seen you regularly attend my divan, and remain {/ 
f ' near the entrance from the time the council begins to assemble till it breaks up. What {) 
| is the business that brings you here?’ Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself a second }\'j 
time, and on rising answered thus: ‘O gracious monarch, mightier than all the monarchs Ky 
of the world! before I inform your majesty of the extraordinary and almost incredible (4 
(| cause that compels me to appear before your sublime throne, I entreat you to pardon the , 4 
(6 boldness, nay, I might say the impudence, of the request I am about to make. Itis of +){ 
Yi so uncommon a nature that I tremble, and feel almost overcome with shame, to think })j 
that I should have to propose it to my sultan.’ To give the applicant full liberty to ff 
explain herself, the sultan commanded every one to leave the divan, and remained with ;{(} 
/ only his grand vizier in attendance. He then told her she might speak, and exhorted Fy 
(i her to tell the truth without fear. | 
“The kindness of the sultan, however, did not perfectly satisfy Aladdin’s mother, 
' although he had thus excused her from explaining her wishes before the whole assembly. {, 
)\} She was still anxious to screen herself from the indignation which she could not but {J 
i\\ dread the proposal she had to make would excite, and from which she could not other- { 
wise defend herself. ‘O mighty sovereign,’ said she, again addressing the sultan, ‘I }/, 
{| once more entreat your majesty to assure me of your pardon beforehand, in case you ed 
((! should think my request at all injurious or offensive.’ ‘Whatever it may be,’ replied })' 
»): the sultan, ‘I pardon you in advance. Not the least harm shall happen to you from 4\4 
») anything you may say; speak, therefore, with confidence.’ \ 
* When Aladdin’s mother had thus taken every precaution, as a woman might who | 
dreaded the anger of the sultan at the very delicate proposal she was about to make to 
| 


i 


((/ him, she faithfully related to him by what means Aladdin had seen the Princess Badroul- 
K/;; boudour, and with what a violent passion the sight of the princess had inspired him. } 
She told how he had declared this attachment to her, and repeated every remonstrance | 
she had urged to avert his thoughts from this passion. ‘A passion,’ added she, ‘as <@ 
| injurious to your majesty as to the princess your daughter. But,’ she went on to say, 
‘my son would not listen to anything I could say, nor acknowledge his temerity. He | 
obstinately persevered, and even threatened that he would be guilty of some rash action fj; 
through his despair if I refused to come and demand of your majesty the hand of the 
Kj princess in marriage. I have been obliged, therefore, to comply with his wishes, })¥ 
although this compliance was very much against my will. And once more I entreat 
your majesty to pardon not only me for making such a request, but also my son {(qj 
Aladdin, for having conceived the rash and daring thought of aspiring to so illustrious }(/ 
an alliance.’ | 
“The sultan listened to this speech with the greatest patience and good humour, 
and showed not the least mark of anger or indignation at the extraordinary request of 
Aladdin’s mother, nor did he even turn it into ridicule. Before he returned any answer 
he asked her what she had with her tied up in a cloth. Upon this Aladdin’s mother 
immediately took up the porcelain dish, which she had set down at the foot of the throne. 
She removed the linen cloth, and presented the dish to the sultan. 
( “Tt is impossible to express the utter astonishment of the monarch when he saw 
r/4 collected together in that dish such a quantity of the most precious, perfect, and brilliant 
jewels, greater in size and value than any he had ever seen. His admiration for some 
time was such that it struck him absolutely motionless. When he began to recollect { 
himself, he took the present from the hand of Aladdin’s mother, and exclaimed, in a 4 
(transport of joy, ‘Ah, how very beautiful, how glorious is this!’ And then, after 9} 
+ admiring the jewels separately, and putting each back into its place, he turned to his 
grand vizier, and showing him the dish, asked him if jewels so perfect and valuable |); 
had ever been seen before. The vizier was himself delighted with the jewels. ‘Tell 4\ 
me,’ added the sultan, ‘what do you say to such a present? Is not the donor worthy of {( 
the princess my daughter? and must not I give her to him who comes and demands her f, 
at such a price ?’ : 9 
“This speech of the sultan’s was very disag: 
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' saw his mother enter the house, he noticed two circumstances that led him to suppose she 
' brought him good news. In the first place, she had returned that morning much sooner 


4 she said : ‘O my son, not to keep you any longer in suspense, I will, in the first place, tell 


monarch had some time before given that minister to understand that he had an inten- 
tion of bestowing the hand of the princess upon the vizier’s only son. Therefore the 
vizier was fearful, and not without good reason, that the sultan would be dazzled by the 
rich and extraordinary present, and would, in consequence, alter his mind. He there- 
fore approached the sultan, and whispered the following words in his ear: ‘O great 
monarch, every one must allow that this present is not unworthy of the princess; but I 
entreat you to grant me three months before you absolutely determine to bestow her 
hand. I hope that long before that time my son, for whom you have had the condescen- 
sion to express to me great inclination, will be able to offer you a much more considerable 
present than that of Aladdin, who is an entire stranger to your majesty.’ Although the 
sultan in his own mind was quite convinced that it was not possible for his grand vizier’s 
son to make so valuable a present to the princess, he nevertheless paid every attention to 
what he said, and even granted him the delay he requested. Thereupon he turned 
towards Aladdin’s mother, and said to her, ‘Go, my good woman. Return home, and 
tell your son that I agree to the proposal he has made through you, but that I cannot 
bestow the princess my daughter in marriage until I have ordered and received certain 
furniture and ornaments, which will not be ready for three months. At the end of that 
time you may return here.’ 

“The mother of Aladdin went home in a very joyful mood. In the first place, she 
had considered that even access to the sultan, for a person in her condition, was absolutely 
impossible ; and now she had received a favourable answer, when, on the contrary, she 
had expected a rebuke that would have overwhelmed her with confusion. When Aladdin 


than usual ; and, secondly, her countenance expressed pleasure and good humour. ‘Tell 
me, mother,’ said Aladdin, ‘do you bid me hope, or am I doomed to die in despair?’ 
When his mother had taken off her veil and had seated herself on the sofa by his side, 


you that so far from thinking of dying, you have every reason to be satisfied.” She then 
went on to explain to him in what manner she had obtained an audience before any one 
else was heard, which was the reason she had come back so soon. She described the | 
precautions she had taken to make her request to the sultan in such a way that he {V) 
might not be offended when he came to know that she asked nothing less than the hand 
of the Princess Badroulboudour in marriage for her son; and lastly, she repeated the 
favourable answer the sultan had given her with his own mouth. She then added that, as 
far as she could judge from the words and behaviour of the sultan, it was the present 
that had such a powerful effect upon his mind as to induce him to return so favourable 
an answer as that she now brought back. ‘This is my belief,’ added she, ‘ because, 
before the sultan returned me any answer at all, the grand vizier whispered something in })¥ 
his ear ; and I was afraid it would lessen the good intentions he had towards you.’ 

“When Aladdin heard this good news he thought himself the happiest of mortals. [(( 
He thanked his mother for all the pains she had taken in managing this business, and for }(q 
the happy success with which her perseverance had been rewarded. Impatient as he was 
to possess the object of his affection, the three months that were to elapse seemed to him 
an age. He nevertheless endeavoured to wait with patience, as he relied upon the word 
of the sultan, which he considered irrevocable. Yet he could not refrain from reckoning |\\\ 
not only the hours, the days, and the weeks, but even every moment, till this period {(f 
should have passed away. A 

“It happened one evening, when about two months of the time had gone, that as 
Aladdin’s mother was going to light her lamp she found that she had no oil in the house. 7 
Accordingly she went out to buy some; and on going into the city she soon perceived f)} 
signs of great festivity and rejoicing. All the shops, instead of being shut up, were open, })\ 
and ornamented with green branches and decorations; and every preparation was being |\\ 
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signs of pleasure and rejoicing. The streets were crowded with the different officers in [f 
their dresses of ceremony, mounted on horses most richly caparisoned, and surrounded } 
by a great number of attendants and domestics on foot, who were going and coming in 
every direction. On seeing all this, Aladdin’s mother asked the merchant of whom she 
bought the oil what it all meant. ‘Where do you come from, my good woman,’ said 
he, ‘ that you do not know that the son of the grand vizier is this evening to be married 
to the Princess Badroulboudour, the daughter of our sultan? The princess is just now 
coming from the bath, and the officers whom you sce have assembled here to escort her 
back to the palace where the ceremony is to be performed.’ 

“ Aladdin’s mother did not wait to hear more. She returned home with all possible {| 
speed, and arrived quite out of breath. She found her son not in the least prepared for ((4 
the bad news she brought him. ‘All is lost, my son!’ she exclaimed. ‘You depended ?} 
upon the fair promises of the sultan, and have been deceived.’ Aladdin, who was |} 
alarmed at these words, instantly replied, ‘ My dear mother, why should not the sultan 

j keep his word? How do you know anything about it?’ ‘ This very evening,’ answered 
))4, Aladdin’s mother, ‘ the son of the grand vizier is to marry the Princess Badroulboudour 
at the palace.’ She then related to him in what way she had heard the news, and 
informed him of all the circumstances which had convinced her it must be true. 

“ Aladdin was greatly astonished at this intelligence. It came upon him like a 
thunder-stroke. Any person but himself would have been quite overwhelmed; but a 
rd sort of secret jealousy prevented him from remaining long inactive. He quickly be- 

| thought himself of the lamp, which had hitherto been so useful to him; and then, 
‘| without indulging in vain reproaches against the sultan, or the grand vizier, or the son 
of that officer, he only said: ‘This bridegroom, mother, shall not be so happy to-night 
A(t} as he expects. While I am gone for a few moments into my chamber, do you prepare 
supper.’ 


Xq rest, take them up and instantly bring them both here in their bed.’ ‘O master,’ 
| replied the genie, ‘I will obey thec. Hast thou any further commands?’ ‘None at 
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THE BRIDEGROOM SUUT UP IN TUE LUMBER-ROOM. 


princess privately gave him ; and this officer then introduced him into the apartment of 
the princess his wife, and conducted him to the chamber where the nuptial couch was 
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KC ‘“‘Scarcely had this taken place, when the genic, the faithful slave of the lamp, 
(74 endeavouring with the greatest exactness to execute the commands of those in whose 


))| hands it might be, took up the bed with the bride and bridegroom in it; and, to the 


great astonishment of them both, in an instant transported them to Aladdin’s chamber, 
where he set them down. 

“ Aladdin, who was awaiting the genic’s arrival with the greatest impatience, did not 
long suffer the son of the grand vizier to retain his place. ‘Take this bridegroom,’ said 
he to the genie, ‘ and shut him up in the lumber-room, and return again in the morning 


\\} upon him in such a way that he became paralysed in every limb, and could not stir. 
\ “Though Aladdin felt a deep and fervent affection for the princess, he did not enter 
\) 


h/j' adorable princess,’ he exclaimed, with an air of deep respect ; ‘you are here in safety ; 
»);| and however violent the love which I feel for you may be—with whatever ardour I | 
)\; adore your beauty and charms—be assured that I will never exceed the limits of the {| 
1 profound veneration I have for you. I have been forced,’ he added, ‘to proceed to this 


4 to prevent an unjust rival from calling you his, contrary to the promise which the sultan 
4| your father has made to me.’ 

4 The princess, who knew nothing of all these particulars, paid very little attention | 

hy to what Aladdin said: she was quite unable to make him any answer. The alarm and 


himself down in the place of the grand vizier’s son, with his back turned towards the }/} 
princess, having first taken the precaution to place a drawn sabre between the princess })) 
‘973, and himself, as a sign that he deserved to be punished if he offended her in any way. 

“ Satisfied with having thus deprived his rival of the beauteous princess who had 
been promised to him, Aladdin slept very tranquilly. But very different was the case 
with the princess. Never in her whole life had she passed so unpleasant and disagreeable 


| 
| upon her that Aladdin could not get a single word from her in reply. Presently he laid 


just at daybreak.’ The genie instantly took the grand vizier’s son, and transported him f 
in his shirt to the place Aladdin had designated, where he left him, after first breathing | 


(‘| into any long conversation with her when he was with her alone. ‘Fear nothing, most [73 


extremity ; but what I have done has not been with the intention of offending you, but 0) 


astonishment caused by this surprising and unexpected adventure had such an effect Re 


4/ a night; and we need only remember in what a place and situation the genie had left } 


(| the son of the grand vizier, to judge that the bridegroom spent his time in still greater }/} 


’)4, discomfort. 

“ Aladdin had no occasion to rub his lamp- the next morning to call the genie, wno 
appeared punctually at the appointed hour, and found Aladdin dressing himself. ‘I 
am here,’ said he to Aladdin ; ‘what commands hast thou for me?’ ‘Go,’ answered 
Aladdin, ‘and bring back the son of the grand vizier from the place where you have put 


(4 him. Place him again in his bed, and transport it to the palace of the sultan, whence )' 


imprisonment ; and as soon as he appeared, Aladdin took away the sabre. He placed the 
| bridegroom by the side of the princess; and in one moment the bed was carried back to 
| the very same chamber of the sultan’s palace whence it had been taken. 


you have brought it.’ The genie instantly went to release the grand vizier’s son from his }) 


(qi “During all these transactions the genie was invisible to the princess and the son }/} 


4 of the grand vizier—his hideous appearance would have killed them with fright. They | 

4) did not even hear a single word of the conversation that passed between Aladdin and )\ 
him, and perceived only by the agitation of the bed that they were being transported 

from one place to another ; and, indeed, it is easy to imagine that this frightened them 

W quite enough. 

“ The genie had just replaced the nuptial couch in the princess’s chamber, when the 
sultan came to visit his daughter and wish her good morning. The son of the grand 
vizier, who was half dead with the cold he had suffered all night, and who had not yet 

p)} had time enough to warm himself, jumped out of bed as soon as he heard the door open, 
\\j_ and went into the dressing-room where he had undressed himself the evening before. 

{ “The sultan came up to the bedside of the princess, and kissed her between her 
K(q eyes, as is the usual custom in wishing any one a good morning. He asked her, with s 
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Ye smile upon his face, how she had slept; but when he looked at her with greater atten- 
))4 tion, he was extremely surprised to observe that she was in the most dejected and 


»)} melancholy state. She cast upon him very sorrowful looks, and showed by her whole 


\\) manner that she was in a state of great alarm and grief. The sultan again spoke to 
| her; but, as he could not get a word from her in reply, he retired. He could not, 
however, but suspect from her continued silence that something very extraordinary had 
happened. He therefore went immediately to the apartment of the sultana his wife, 
to whom he mentioned the state in which he had found the princess, and the reception 
h\{ she had given him. ‘O my lord,’ replied the sultana, ‘I will go and see her. I shall 
1 be very much surprised if she will receive me in the same manner.’ 
“ As soon as the sultana was dressed, she went to the apartment of the princess, who 
} had not yet risen. She approached the bed, and, wishing her daughter a good morning, 
| embraced her; but her surprise was great when she found that the princess was not only 


»)) silent, but in the greatest distress. She therefore concluded that something which she 
»\) could not yet comprehend had happened to her. Therefore she said affectionately : ‘My 
\\) dear daughter, what is the reason that you do not return the caresses I bestow upon 


/ you? You ought not to act thus towards your mother. But I will not suppose that you 
x(4| are wanting in affection towards me: something surely has occurred which I do not 
4 understand. Tell me candidly what it is, and do not suffer me to remain long in an 
»)4, uncertainty that distresses me beyond measure.’ 
yy “ At length, with a deep sigh, the Princess Badroulboudour broke silence. ‘ Alas! 
X\i my most honoured mother,’ she cried, ‘ pardon me if I have failed in the respect that js 
((@ due to you. My mind is so entirely absorbed by the strange and extraordinary things 

|} which happened to me last night, that I have not yet recovered from my astonishment 
| and fears, ‘and can scarcely summon courage to speak to you.’ She then related in 
the greatest agitation how on the previous night the bed had been taken up and trans- 
¥ ported into an ill-furnished and dismal chamber, where she found herself quite alone, and 
separated from her husband without at all knowing what had become of him; and that 
| she found in this apartment a young man, who, after addressing a few words to her which 
(4, her terror prevented her from understanding, lay down‘in her husband’s place, having 
?(4| first put his sabre between them ; and that, when morning approached, her husband was 
P| restored to her, and the bed again brought back to her own chamber in a single instant. 

‘This second removal,’ she added, ‘ was but just completed when the sultan my father 
My, came into my chamber. I was then so full of grief and distress that I could not answer 
K“i him a single word, and I am afraid that he was very angry at the manner in which I 
41 received the honour he did me in visiting me. I hope, however, that he will pardon me 
4 when he is made acquainted with my melancholy adventure.’ 

». ‘The sultana listened with great attention to everything the princess had to relate ; 
)¥ but she could not give full credit to her daughter’s story. ‘ You have done well, my 
i child,’ she said to the princess, ‘not to inform the sultan your father of this matter. 
Ki Take care that you mention it to no one, unless you wish to be considered a madwoman, 
(4 which will certainly be the case if you talk in this way to any other person than me.’ 
4 ‘O.my mother,’ replied the princess, ‘I assure you that I am in my right senses, and 
4 know what I say: you may ask my husband, and he will tell you the same thing.’ ‘I 
1 will take care to question him,’ answered the sultana; ‘ but even if he gives me the 
MM} same account as you have done, I shall not be convinced of its truth. In the mean- 
1 time, however, I beg you will rise and drive this fantasy from your mind. It would be 


24 indeed a curious thing to see you troubled with such a delusion during the feasts that | 


qd have been ordered to grace your nuptials, and which will last for many days, not only in 
4 the palace, but all over the kingdom. Do you not already hear the trumpets, cymbals, 
))¥ and other instruments? All this ought to inspire you with joy and pleasure, and make 
MY you forget the fanciful dreams which you have related to me.’ The sultana then called 
X@ her women; and after she had made her daughter get up and seen her at her toilet, she 

@ went to the sultan’s apartment, and told him that some fancy seemed to have got into 
the head of his daughter, but that it was a mere trifte. She then ordered the son of the 
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grand vizier to be called, in order to question him about what the princess had told her. 4} 
But he felt himself so highly honoured by this alliance with the sultan, that he deter- ¢ 
mined to feign ignorance. ‘Tell me, my dear son-in-law,’ said the sultana, ‘ have you } 
the same strange ideas in your head that your wife has taken into hers?’ ‘ Honoured 
madam,’ he replied, ‘may I be permitted to ask the meaning of this question?’ ‘ This 
is sufficient,’ answered the sultana; ‘I do not wish to know more. I see you have more 
sense than she has.’ 

“The festivities in the palace continued throughout the day; and the sultan, who | 
loved the princess tenderly, omitted nothing that he thought might inspire her with joy. 
He endeavoured to interest her in the diversions and various exhibitions that were going 
on; but the recollection of what had happened the eerie night made such a strong 
impression on her mind, that it was very clear her thoughts were unpleasantly occupied. 
The son of the grand vizier was equally mortified at the wretched night he had passed ; 
but his ambitious views made him dissemble ; and therefore, to judge from his appearance, 
any one would have thought him the happiest bridegroom in the world. 

“ Aladdin, who was well informed of everything that had occurred in the palace, did 
not doubt that the newly-married pair would again sleep together, notwithstanding the 
distressing adventure that had happened to them the night before. He did not, therefore, 
leave them to repose in quiet: a short time before night came on, he again had recourse 
to his lamp. The genie instantly appeared, and addressed Aladdin with the accustomed 
speech in which he offered his services. ‘The grand vizier’s son and the Princess Bad- 
roulboudour,’ replied Aladdin, ‘are again to sleep together this night. Go, and as soon 
as they have retired, bring the bed hither as you did yesterday.’ 

“The genie obeyed Aladdin with the same fidelity and punctuality he had shown on 
the previous night, and the vizier’s son passed this second night in as cold and unpleasant } 

a situation as he had passed the former; while the princess had the mortification of {\{ 
having Aladdin for a bedfellow, with the sabre, as before, placed between them. In the > 
morning the genie came, according to Aladdin’s orders, to carry off the bed, and took it (4 
back to the chamber of the palace whence he had taken it. I 

“The extraordinary reception which the Princess Badroulboudour had given to the 
sultan on the preceding morning had made him very anxious to learn how she had passed *) 
the second night, and whether she would again receive him in the same manner as before. {:)j 
He therefore went to her apartment early in the morning. The grand vizier’s son, still 
more mortified and distressed at the misfortune that had befallen him on the second | 
night than he had been at the first, no sconer heard the sultan than he rose as fast as 
possible, and ran into the dressing-room. The sultan came to her bedside, and wished ¥/4 
the princess a good morning, after having saluted her in the same manner as on the })} 
previous day. ‘ Well, my daughter,’ he said, ‘are you as ill-humoured this morning as 
you were yesterday ? Tell me how you slept last night.’ The princess made no reply, 
and the sultan perceived that she was still more dejected and distressed than she had 
been the morning before. He could not but believe that something very extraordinary * 
had happened to her. Irritated at the mystery she maintained with him, he drew his : 

: 
a 


sabre, and exclaimed in an angry voice, ‘O daughter, tell me what you thus conceal, 
or I will instantly strike off your head.’ 

‘« Terrified at the menaces of the sultan and at the sight of the drawn sabre, the 
Princess Badroulboudour at length broke silence. ‘My dear father,’ she exclaimed, f(4 
with tears in her eyes, ‘if I have offended your majesty, I most earnestly entreat your }. 
-pardon. Knowing your goodness and clemency, I trust I shall change your anger into %/} 
compassion, by relating to you in a full and faithful manner the occasion of the dis- 
tressing and melancholy situation in which I have been placed both last night and the 
night before.’ This appeased and softened the sultan. The princess went on to relate 
what had happened to her on both these horrible nights, and spoke in so affecting a 
manner that the sultan was penetrated with grief for the sufferings of his beloved 
4 daughter. She concluded her narrative by saying: ‘If your majesty has the least 
# doubt of the truth of any part of what I have said, you can easily inquire of the husband 
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you have bestowed upon me: I feel very certain that he will corroborate me in every- 
thing I have related.’ 

“The sultan sympathised very fully with the feelings of distress this surprising 
adventure must have excited in his daughter’s mind. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘ you were 
wrong not to divulge to me yesterday the strange story which you have just related, and 
in which I am not less interested than yourself. I have not bestowed you in marriage to 
render you unhappy, but, on the contrary, to increase your happiness, and to afford you 


THE SULTAN DEMANDS AN EXPLANATION FROM HIS DAUGHTER. 


every enjoyment you so well deserve; and therefore I bestowed you upon a husband who 
seemed to be very proper for you. Banish from your memory, then, the melancholy 
remembrance of what you have been relating to me: I will take care that you shall 
experience no more such nights as those which you have now suffered.’ 

“When the sultan got back to his apartment, he immediately sent for the grand 
vizier. ‘ Have you seen your son ?’ he asked him, ‘ and has he made any communication 
to you?” On the reply of the minister that he had not seen his son, the sultan reported 
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have no doubt that my daughter has told me the truth. I wish, nevertheless, to have 
this matter confirmed by the-testimony of your son. Go, therefore, and question him 
on the subject.’ 
“ The grand vizier immediately went to his son, informed him of what the sultan had 
(\ said, and commanded him not to disguise the truth, but to tell everything that had 
happened. ‘I will conceal nothing from you, my father,’ replied the son. ‘ Everything 
| the princess has told the sultan is true: but she was unable to give an account of the 
bad treatment which I in particular have experienced. Since my marriage I have spent 
()| two of the most dreadful nights you can possibly conceive; and I cannot describe to you 
. in adequate terms all the various evils I have gone through. I will say nothing of the 
fright I was in at finding myself lifted up in my bed four different times, without being 
) able to see any one; or of being transported from one place to another, without being 
able to conceive in what way the movement was brought about. But you yourself can 
| judge of the dreadful state I was in, when I tell you that I passed both nights standing . 1 
upright in a sort of narrow lumber-room, with nothing upon me but my shirt, and 
()| deprived of the power of moving from the spot where I was placed, or of making the ( 
| least movement, although I could not see the obstacle that rendered me thus powerless. _|| 


Dense SA ee 
| to him everything he had heard from the Princess Badroulboudour. He then added: I 
{ 


Having told you thus much, I have no occasion to enter into further details of my i 
sufferings. Let me add, however, that all this has by no means lessened the respect and 
i affection which I had for the princess my wife; though I confess to you most sincerely 
that, in spite of all the honour and glory that I derive from having the daughter of my | 
sovereign for my wife, I would much sooner die than continue to enjoy this high alliance, 
(| if I must continue to undergo the severe and horrible treatment I have already suffered. _[{() 
I am sure the princess must be of the same opinion as myself, and that our separation | { 


S 
——— 


is as necessary for her comfort as for my own. I entreat you, therefore, my dear father, 
=| by all the affection which led you to obtain this great honour for me, to procure the [fF 
consent of the sultan to have our marriage declared null and void.’ | | 
“Great as had been the ambition of the grand vizier to have his son so nearly allied 
)] to the sultan, the fixed resolution which he found the young man had formed of 
dissolving his union with the princess, made him think it necessary to request his son to 
have patience for a few days before the matter was finally settled, in order to see whether 
(}} this unpleasant business might not settle itself. He then left his son, and returned to 
the sultan, to whom he acknowledged that everything the princess had said was true, as 
he had himself learnt from his son. And then, without waiting till the sultan himself 
spoke to him about annulling the marriage, a course to which he observed that his 
master was very much inclined, he requested permission for his son to leave the palace; _|( 
giving as his reason that it was not just that the Princess Badroulboudour should be 
exposed for one instant longer to so terrible a persecution through the marriage she had__ ||’ 
contracted. ( 
“The grand vizier had no difficulty in obtaining his request. The sultan, who had 
already settled the matter in his own mind, immediately gave orders that the rejoicings ||: 
should be stopped, not only in his own palace, but in the city, and throughout the whole 
extent of his dominions; and in a short time every mark of public joy and festivity 
within the kingdom ceased. This sudden and unexpected change gave rise to a Hoe | 
of different conjectures. Every one was inquiring why these strange orders were issued, 
and all affirmed that the grand vizier had been seen coming out of the palace, and going 
towards his own house, accompanied by his son, and that they both seemed very much 
dejected. Aladdin was the only person who knew the real reason of the change, and | 
{ 
( 


he rejoiced most sincerely at the happy success arising from the use of the lamp. And 
()| mow that he knew for a certainty that his rival had left the palace, and that the marriage 
between the princess and the vizier’s son was absolutely annulled, he had no further 
| | occasion to rub his lamp and have recourse to the genie, in order to prevent the com- 
pletion of the marriage. The most singular point of all was, that neither the sultan nor 
the grand vizier, who had completely forgotten Aladdin and the request he had made, 
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entertained the least idea that this forgotten suitor had any part in the enchantment 
which had been the occasion of the dissolution of the marriage of the princess. 

“ Aladdin allowed the three months, which the sultan wished to elapse before the 
marriage of the Princess Badroulboudour and himself, to pass without making any 
application. Still he kept an exact account of every day, and on the very morning after 
_ the whole period had expired he did not fail to send his mother to the palace, to put the 
sultan in mind of his promise. She went accordingly as her son had desired her, and 
stood at her usual place, near the entrance of the divan. As soon as the sultan cast his 
eyes that way and beheld her, he recollected her, and she instantly brought to his mind 
the request she had made, and the exact time to which he had deferred it. As the grand 
vizier approached to make some report to him, the sultan stopped him by saying, ‘I 
perceive yonder that good woman who presented us with the beautiful collection of jewels 
some time since; order her to come forward, and you may make your report after I have 
heard what she has to say.’ The grand vizier directly turned his head towards the 
entrance of the divan, and perceived the mother of Aladdin. He immediately called to 
the chief of the ushers, and pointing her out to him, desired him to conduct her forward. 

“ Aladdin’s mother advanced to the foot of the throne, where she prostrated herself 
in the usual manner. After she had risen the sultan asked her what she wished. ‘O 
mighty monarch,’ she replied, ‘I again present myself before the throne of your majesty, 
to announce to you, in the name of my son Aladdin, that the three months during which 
you have desired him to wait, in consequence of the request I had to make to your 
majesty, have expired; and to entreat that you will have the goodness to recall that 
circumstance to your remembrance.’ 

“« When, on a former occasion, the sultan had desired a delay of three months before 
he acceded to the request of this good woman, he thought he should hear no more of a 
marriage which appeared to him entirely unsuited to the princess his daughter. He 
naturally judged of the suitor’s position from the apparent poverty and low situation of 
Aladdin’s mother, who always appeared before him in a very coarse and common dress. 
The application, therefore, which she now made to him to keep his word, embarrassed him 
greatly, and he did not think it prudent to give her an immediate and direct answer. 
He consulted his grand vizier, and acknowledged the repugnance he felt at concluding a 
marriage between the princess and an unknown man, whom fortune, he conjectured, had 
not raised much above the condition of a common citizen. 

“The grand vizier did not hesitate to give his opinion on the subject. ‘O my lord,’ 
said he to the sultan, ‘it seems to me that there is a very easy and yet very certain 
method to avoid this unequal marriage—a method of which this Aladdin, even if he were 
known to your majesty, could not complain. It is, to set so high a price upon the princess 
your daughter, that all his riches, however great they may be, cannot amount to the 
value. Then he will be obliged to desist from his bold, not to say arrogant, design, 
which he certainly does not seem to have considered well before he engaged in it.’ 

“The sultan approved of the advice of his grand vizier; and, after some little 
reflection, he said to Aladdin’s mother: ‘Good woman, it is right that a sultan should 
keep his word; and I am ready to adhere to mine, and to render your son happy by 
marrying him to the princess my daughter; but as I cannot bestow her in marriage till 
T have seen proofs that she will be well provided for, tell your son that I will fulfil my 
promise as soon as he sends me forty large basins of massive gold quite full of jewels, 
like those which you have already presented to me from him. These basins must be 
carried by forty black slaves, each of whom shall be conducted by a white slave, young, 
handsome, and richly dressed. These are the conditions upon which I am ready to give 
him the princess my daughter for his wife. Go, my good woman, and I will wait till 
you bring me his answer.’ 

“ Aladdin’s mother again prostrated herself at the foot of the throne, and retired. 
On her way home she smiled within herself at the foolish projects of her son. ‘ Where, 
indeed,’ said she, ‘is he to find so many golden basins, and such a great quantity of 
coloured glass as he will require to fill them? Will he attempt to go back into the 
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subterraneous cavern, the entrance of which is shut up, that he may gather them off the 
trees? And where can he procure all the handsome slaves whom the sultan demands ? 
He is far enough from having his wishes accomplished, and I believe he will not be very 
well satisfied with the result of my embassy.’ Thus she entered the house, with her 
mind occupied by these thoughts, from which she judged Aladdin had nothing more to 
hope. ‘My son,’ said she, ‘I advise you to think no more of your projected marriage 
‘ | with the Princess Badroulboudour. The sultan, indeed, received me with great kindness, 
Ki and I believe that he was well inclined towards you. It was the grand vizier who, if I 
«| am not mistaken, made him alter his opinion, as you will yourself think when you have 
UY heard what I am going to tell you. After I had represented to his majesty that the 
| three months had expired, and that I came on your behalf to request he would recollect 
| his promise, I observed that he did not make me the answer I am going to repeat to 
| you until he had spoken for some time in a low tone of voice to the grand vizier.’ 
Ni -Aladdin’s mother then gave her son a very exact account of everything the sultan had 
ri said, and of the conditions upon which he consented to the marriage of the princess his 

daughter with Aladdin. ‘ He is even now, my son,’ she continued, ‘ waiting for your 
answer ; but between ourselves,’ she said, with a smile, ‘he may wait long enough.’ 
‘Not so long as you may think, mother,’ replied Aladdin ; ‘and the sultan deceives him- 
self if he supposes that by such exorbitant demands he can prevent my thinking any 
more of the Princess Badroulboudour. I expected to have had much greater difficulties 


AS 


to surmount, and thought that he would have put a much higher price upon my incom- 
i parable princess. I am very well satisfied; for what he requires of me is a trifle in 
iN comparison to what I would give him to possess such a treasure as the princess. While 


I am taking measures to satisfy his demands, do you go and prepare something for 
dinner, and leave me awhile to myself.’ 

“ As soon as his mother was gone out to purchase provisions, Aladdin took the lamp. 
When he rubbed it, the genie instantly appeared, and demanded in the usual terms to 
know what was required of him, and stating his willingness to serve the holder of the 
lamp. ‘The sultan agrees to give me the princess his daughter in marriage,’ said 
Aladdin ; ‘but he demands of me forty large basins of massive gold, filled to the very 
top with the various fruits of the garden from which I took the lamp of which you are 
the slave. He requires also that these forty basins should be brought to him by forty 
black slaves, preceded by an equal number of young and handsome white slaves very 
richly dressed. Go and procure me this present as soon as possible, that I may send it 
to the sultan before the sitting of the divan is over.’ The genie said that his master’s 
commands should be instantly executed, and disappeared. 

. “In a very short time the genie returned with forty black slaves, each carrying upon 
his head a large golden basin of great weight, full of pcarls, diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, which might compete for brilliancy and size with those which had already been 
presented to the sultan. Each basin was covered with a cloth of silver embroidered with 
flowers of gold. The forty black slaves with their golden basins and their white com- 
panions entirely filled the housc, which was but small, as well as the court in front and 
a garden behind it. The genie asked Aladdin if he was satisfied, and whether he had 
any further commands for the slave of the lamp; and on being told that nothing further 
was required, he immediately disappeared. 

“ Aladdin’s mother now returned from market ; and great was her surprise on coming 
home to see so many persons and such vast wealth. When she had set down the 
provisions she had brought with her, she was going to take off her veil, but Aladdin 
prevented her. ‘My dear mother,’ he exclaimed, ‘there is no time to lose. It is of 
consequence that you should return to the palace before the divan breaks up, that you 
may at once deliver to the sultan the present and dowry which he demands for the 
Princess Badroulboudour, that he may judge, from my diligence and exactness, of my 
— and sincere zeal to procure the honour of being received into alliance with his 
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' ALADDIN’S SLAVES CARRYING PRESENTS TO THE SULTAN, : : 
Icy. 
? t street, and ordered all the slaves to go out one after the other. He then posted a white ' 
k slave in front of each of the black ones, who carried the golden basins on their heads. [yy 
0 When his mother, who followed the last black slave, had gone out, he shut the door and ff Ny 
aN remained quietly in his chamber, fully convinced that the sultan, after receiving such a Mt 
Nl} present as he had required, would now readily consent to accept him as his son-in-law. i] 
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“The first white slave who went out of Aladdin’s house caused all the passers-by to 
stop ; and before all the eighty slaves had emerged from the courtyard, the street was 
filled with a great crowd of people, who collected from all parts to see this grand and 
extraordinary sight. The dress of each slave was made of a rich stuff, and so studded 
with precious stones that those who thought themselves the best judges reckoned the 
value of each suit at many thousand gold pieces. Each dress was also very appropriate 
and well adapted to the wearer. The graceful manner and elegant forms of the slaves, 
and their great similarity to one another, together with their staid and solemn march, 
and the dazzling lustre that the different jewels, which were set in their girdles of massive 
gold, shed. around—all this, added to the branches of precious stones fastened to their 
head-dresses, which were all of a particular make, produced in the multitude of spectators 
such astonishment and admiration, that they could not take their eyes from them so 
long as any of the slaves remained in sight. But all the streets were so thronged with 
people that every one was obliged to remain standing where he happened to be. 

“As the procession of slaves had to pass through several streets before it could 
arrive at the palace, a great part of the city was traversed; and most of the inhabitants 
of every rank and quality were witnesses of this splendid spectacle. When the first of 
the eighty slaves arrived at the outer court of the palace, the porters were in the greatest 
haste, as soon as they perceived this astonishing prosession approaching, to open the 
door, as they took the first slave for a king, so richly and magnificently was he dressed. 
They were advancing to kiss the hem of his robe, when the slave, instructed by the 
genie, prevented them, and in a grave tone of voice said, ‘Our master will appear at the 
proper time.’ 

“ The first slave, followed by all the rest, advanced as far as the second court, which 
was very spacious, and contained those apartments used for the holding of the sultan’s 
divan. The officers who were at the head of the sultan’s guards were very handsomely 
clothed; but they were completely eclipsed by the eighty slaves who were the bearers 
of Aladdin’s present, in which they themselves were included. Nothing throughout 
the sultan’s whole palace appeared so beautiful and brilliant as they; and however 
magnificently dressed the different nobles of the court might be, they dwindled into 
insignificance in comparison with these splendid strangers. 

“ As the sultan had been informed of the march and arrival of these slaves, he had 
given orders to have them admitted. Accordingly, when they presented themselves 
at the hall of council, they found the door of the divan open. They entered in regular 
order, one-half going to the right and the other to the left. After they were all within 
the hall and had formed a large semicircle before the throne of the sultan, each of the 
black slaves placed upon the carpet the basin which he carried. They then all prostrated 
themselves.so low that their foreheads touched the ground. The white slaves also 
performed the same ceremony. Then they all rose; and in doing so, the black slaves 
skilfully uncovered the basins which were before them, and then remained standing with 
their hands crossed upon their breasts in an attitude of profound respect. 

“The mother of Aladdin, who had in the meantime advanced to the foot of the 
throne, prostrated herself, and thus addressed the sultan: ‘O mighty ruler, my son 
Aladdin is well aware that this present which he has sent your majesty is very much 
beneath the inestimable worth of the Princess Badroulboudour. He nevertheless hopes 
that your majesty will graciously accept it, and that it may find favour in the eyes of the 
princess. He has the greater hope that his expectations will be fulfilled, inasmuch as he 
has tried to conform to the conditions which you were pleased to point out.’ 

“This complimentary address of Aladdin’s mother was entirely lost upon the sultan, 
who paid no attention to her words. The forty golden basins, heaped up with jewels of 
the most brilliant lustre, the finest water, and greatest value he had ever scen, and the 
appearance of the eighty slaves, who seemed like so many kings, both from the magni- 
ficence of their dress and their splendid appearance, made such an impression upon him, 
that he could not restrain his admiration. Instead, therefore, of making any answer to 


the compliments of Aladdin’s mother, he addressed himself to the grand vizier, who 
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could not himself imagine whence such an immense profusion of riches could possibly | | 
have come. ‘Tell me, vizier,’ he exclaimed, in the hearing of all, ‘ what do you think of 

the person, whoever he may be, who has now sent me this rich and marvellous present ? 

Do you not think that he is worthy of the princess my daughter ?’ 

‘* Whatever jealousy and pain the grand vizier might feel at thus seeing an unknown 
person become the son-in-law of the sultan in preference to his own son, he was afraid () 
to dissemble his real opinion on the present occasion. It was very evident that Aladdin 
had by his unbounded magnificence become in the eyes of the sultan very deserving of | | 
being honoured with the high alliance to which he aspired. He therefore answered the 
sultan in the following words: ‘ Far be it from me, mighty king, to suppose that he who _|() 
makes your majesty so worthy a present should himself be undeserving the honour you 
wish to bestow upon him. I would even say that he deserved still more, if all the | 
treasures of the universe could be put in competition with the princess your daughter.’ 

All the nobles who were present at the divan testified by their applause that their opinion ( 
was the same as that of the grand vizier. 

“The sultan ‘hesitated no longer. He did not even think of inquiring whether 
Aladdin possessed the qualifications that would render him worthy of aspirmg to the 
honour of becoming a sultan’s son-in-law. The mere sight of such immense riches, 
and the wonderful celerity with which Aladdin had fulfilled his request without making 
the least difficulty about the exorbitant conditions for which he had stipulated, easil 
persuaded him that. Aladdin must possess every necessary quality. He determined, ) 
therefore, to send back Aladdin’s mother as well satisfied as she could possibly expect, 
and accordingly said to her: ‘Go, my good woman, and tell your son that I am waiting 
with open arms to receive and embrace him; and that the greater diligence he uses in ( 
coming to receive from my hands the gift I am ready to bestow upon him, in the 
princess my daughter, the greater pleasure he will afford me.’ | 

“ When Aladdin’s mother had departed, as happy as a woman could be in seeing her | 


son exalted to a situation beyond her greatest expectations, the sultan put an end to the 
audience ; and coming down from his throne, he ordered the eunuchs of the princess’s 
household to be called. On their arrival, he commanded them to take up the basins ( 
and carry them to the apartment of their mistress, whither he himself went, in order to 
examine them with her at leisure. The chief of the eunuchs immediately saw this order 
executed. ( 

“The eighty slaves were not forgotten. They were conducted into the interior of 
the palace ; and when, soon afterwards, the sultan was speaking to the princess of their | | 
magnificent appearance, he ordered them to come opposite to her apartment, that she 
might see them through the lattices, and be convinced that so far from having given an __{() 
exaggerated account of them, he had said much less than they deserved. 

“In the meantime Aladdin’s mother reached home, and instantly showed by her | 
manner that she was the bearer of excellent news. ‘ You have every reason, my dear 
son,’ she said, ‘ to be satisfied. Contrary to my expectations and what I have hitherto 
declared, I have now to announce to you that you have gained your suit. But, not to | 
keep you any longer in suspense, I must inform you that the sultan, amid the applause 
of his whole court, has announced that you are worthy to possess the Princess Badroul- _|(} 
boudour, and he is now waiting to embrace you and to conclude the marriage. It is 
therefore time that you should think of making some preparations for this interview, | 
that you may endeavour to justify the high opinion he has formed of your appearance. i 
After what I have seen of the wonders you have brought about, I feel sure you will not 
fail in anything. I ought not, however, to forget to tell you that the sultan waits for 
you with the greatest impatience, and therefore you must lose no time in making your 
appearance before him.’ 

“ Aladdin was so delighted at this intelligence, and so enraptured with the thought 
of the enchanting object of his love, that he hardly answered his mother, but instantly 
retired to his chamber. He then took up the lamp that had thus far been so friendly to 
him by supplying all his wants and fulfilling all his wishes. He rubbed it, and imme- 
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diately the genie again showed his ready obedience to its power by appearing to execute 
his commands. ‘O genie,’ said Aladdin to him, ‘I have called thee to take me imme- 
diately to a bath; and when I have bathed, I command thee to have in readiness for me, 
if possible, a richer and more magnificent dress than was ever worn by any monarch.’ 
So soon as Aladdin had concluded his speech, the genie rendered him invisible, took him 
in his arms, and transported him to a bath formed of the finest marble of the most 
beautiful and diversified colours. Aladdin immediately felt himself undressed by 
invisible hands in a large and handsqme saloon. From thence he was conducted into a 
moderately-heated bath, and was there washed and rubbed with various sorts of perfumed 
waters. After having passed through the various degrees of heat in the different apart- 
ments of the bath, he emerged completely altered in appearance. His skin was white 
and fresh, his countenance blooming, and his whole body felt light and active. He 
then went back to the saloon, where, instead of the dress he had left, he found the one 
he had desired the genie to procure. Assisted by the genie, he dressed himself, and in 
doing so could not refrain from expressing the greatest admiration at each part of his 
costume as he put it on; and the effect of the whole was even beyond what he possibly 
could have conceived. As soon as this business was over, the genie transported him 
back into the same chamber of his own house whence he had brought him. He then 
inquired if Aladdin had any other commands. ‘ Yes,’ replied Aladdin; ‘I command 
thee to bring me as quickly as possible a horse which shall surpass in beauty and 
excellence the most valuable horse in the sultan’s stables; the housings, saddle, bridle, 
and other furniture, shall be worth many thousands of gold pieces. I also order thee to 
get me at the same time twenty slaves, as splendidly and richly clothed as those who 
carried the present, to march beside and behind me, and twenty more to march in two 
ranks before me. Thou must also procure six females to attend upon my mother, and 
these slaves must be as tastefully and richly clothed as those of the Princess Badroul- 
boudour, and each of them must carry a complete dress, fit in point of splendour and 
magnificence for any sultana. I also want ten thousand pieces of gold in each of ten 
separate purscs. I have at present no further commands. Go, and be diligent.’ 

* When Aladdin had given his orders the genie disappeared, and a moment after wards 
returned with the horse, the forty slaves, ten of whom had each a purse with ten thousand 
pieces of gold, and the six females slaves, each carrying a dress for Aladdin’s mother 
wrapped up in a piece of silver tissue. a 

“ Aladdin took only four out of the ten purses, and made a present of them to his 
mother, as he said that she might want them. He left the other six in the hands of the 
slaves who carried them, desiring them to keep the money and throw it out by handsful 
to the populace as they went along the streets on their way to the palace of the sultan. 
He ordered them also to march before him with the other slaves, three on one side and 
three on the other. He then presented the six female slaves to his mother, telling her 
that they were for her, and would in future consider her as their mistress, and that the 
dresses they had in their hands were for her use. 

“When Aladdin had thus arranged everything for his progress to the palace, he 
told the genie that he would call him when he had any further occasion for his services. 
The genie instantly vanished. Aladdin then hastened to fulfil the wish the sultan had 
expressed to sce him as soon as possible. He directly sent to the palace one of the forty 
slaves, who might have been considered the handsomest had they not all been equally 
well-favoured. This slave was ordered to address himself to the chief of the ushers, 
and inquire of him when his master might have the honour of throwing himself at the 
feet of the sultan. The slave had soon delivered this message, and brought word back 
that the sultan was waiting for his son-in-law with the greatest impatience. 

“ Aladdin immediately mounted his horse, and began his march in the order that has 
been mentioned. Although he had never been on horseback in his life, he nevertheless 
appeared perfectly at his ease; and those who were best skilled in horsemanship would 
never have taken him for a novice. The streets through which he passed were soon 
filled with crowds of people, who made the air resound with their acclamations and with 
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shouts of admiration and congratulations, particularly when the six slaves who carried 
the purses threw handsful of gold on all sides. These expressions of joy and applause, 
however, did not come only from the crowd who were employed in picking up the money, 
but also from those of a superior rank in life, who thus publicly bestowed all the praise 
that such liberality as Aladdin’s deserved. Those who had seen him playing about the 
streets like a vagabond even when he was no longer a child, did not now in the least 
recognise him; and those persons who had seen and known him very lately with great 
difficulty recognised him, so much were his features and character changed. This all 
arose from the power the wonderful lamp possessed, of acquiring by degrees for those 
who held it every quality adapted to the position they might attain by making a goo: 
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and proper use of its virtues. The personal appearance of Aladdin thus attracted more 
attention than the magnificence with which he was surrounded, and which most of the 
spectators had before seen, when the slaves who carried and those who accompanied the 
present went to the palace. The horse, however, was extremely admired by all those 
who were judges, and were able to appreciate its beauty and excellence without being 
dazzled by the richness and brilliancy of the diamonds and other precious stones with 
which it was covered. When the report spread around that the sultan had bestowed 
upon Aladdin the hand of the Princess Badroulboudour—and this was soon universally 
known—no one ever thought about the meanness of his birth or envied him his great 
fortune, so entirely did he appear to deserve it. : 

‘‘ He at length arrived at the palace, where everything was ready for his reception. 
When he came to the second gate he wished to alight, according to the custom observed 
by the grand vizier, the generals of the army, and the governors of provinces; but 
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(() the chief of the ushers, who attended him by the sultan’s orders, prevented him from 
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dismounting, and accompanied him to the hall of audience, where he assisted him from 
his horse, though Aladdin opposed this as much as possible, not wishing to receive such 
a distinction. In the meantime all the ushers formed a double row at the entrance into 


' the hall; and their chief, placing Aladdin on his right hand, went up through the midst 


of them, and conducted him quite to the foot of the throne. 

“When the sultan saw Aladdin coming, he was not more surprised at finding him 
more richly and magnificently clothed than he was himself, than he was delighted and 
astonished at the propriety of his manner, his graceful figure, and a certain air of 
grandeur, very far removed from the lowly aspect in which Aladdin’s mother had 
appeared in his presence. His astonishment, however, did not prevent him from rising, 
and quickly descending two or three steps of his throne, in order to prevent Aladdin 
from throwing himself at his feet, and to embrace him with the most evident marks of 
friendship and affection. Aladdin again endeavoured to cast himself at the sultan’s 
feet, but the sultan held his hand, and compelled him to ascend the step and sit between 
him and his grand vizier. 

‘* Aladdin then addressed the sultan in these words: ‘I receive the honours which 
your majesty has the goodness to bestow upon me, because it is your pleasure to bestow 
them ; nevertheless I have not forgotten that I was born your slave. J am well aware of 
the greatness of your power, nor do I forget how much my birth places me beneath the 
splendour and brilliancy of that lofty rank to which you were born. If there can be the 
shadow of a reason,’ he continued, ‘ to which I can in the least attribute the favourable 
reception which has been granted me, I candidly avow that I am indebted for it toa 
boldness which chance alone brought about, and in consequence of which I have raised 
my eyes, my thoughts, and my aspirations to the divine princess, who is the sole object 
of my eager hopes. I request your majesty’s pardon for my rashness; but I cannot 
dissemble that my grief would be the death of me, if I should lose the hope of seeing 
my wishes accomplished.’ 

““* My son,’ replied the sultan, again embracing him, ‘ you would do me injustice 
to doubt even for an instant the sincerity of my word. Your life is so dear to me 
that I shall endeavour to preserve it for ever, by presenting you with the object for 
which you pine. I prefer the pleasure I derive from seeing and hearing you speak to 
all our united treasures.’ ‘ 

“As he concluded this speech the sultan made a sign; and the air was immediately 
filled with the sound of trumpets, hautboys, and timbrels. The sultan then conducted 
Aladdin into a magnificent saloon, where a great feast had been prepared. The sultan 
and Aladdin sat down together to eat; the grand vizier and nobles of the court, each 
according to his dignity and rank, waited upon them during their repast. The sultan, 


| Whose eyes were always fixed upon Aladdin, so great was the pleasure he derived from 


seeing him, entered into conversation on a variety of different topics ; and while they 
thus discoursed, whatever the subject happened to be, Aladdin spoke with so much 
information and knowledge, that he completely confirmed the sultan in the good opinion 
the latter had at first formed of him. 

“When the repast was over, the sultan ordered the chief judge of his capita) to 
attend, and commanded him immediately to draw up and write out a contract of 
marriage between the Princess Badroulboudour and Aladdin. While this was being 
done, the sultan conversed with Aladdin upon indifferent subjects in the presence of 
the grand vizier and the nobles of the court, who all equally admired the solidity of 
the young man’s understanding and the great facility and fluency of his language. 

“When the judge had drawn out the contract with all the requisite forms, the sultan 
asked Aladdin if he wished to remain in the palace, and conclude all the ceremonies 
that day. ‘O mighty monarch,’ he replied, ‘however impatient I may be to receive 
the gift that your majesty’s bounty destines for me, I request you to permit me to defer 
my happiness until I have built a palace for the princess that shall be worthy even 


, of her merit and dignity. And for this purpose, I entreat your majesty to have the 
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goodness to point out a suitable place near your own for its situation, that I may always 
be ready to pay my court to your majesty. I will neglect nothing to get it finished 
with all possible diligence.’ ‘My son,’ answered the sultan, ‘take whatever spot you 
think proper to choose. There is a large open space in front of my palace, and I have 
intended for some time to build upon it; but remember, that to have my happiness 
complete, I cannot too soon see you united to my daughter.’ With these kind words 
he again embraced Aladdin, who now took leave of the sultan with as graceful an air as 
if he had been brought up and spent all his life at court. 

“ Aladdin then mounted his horse, and returned home in the same order in which he 
had come, going back through the same crowd, and receiving the same acclamations from 
the people, who wished him all happiness and prosperity. As soon as he had entered the 
court and alighted from his horse, he retired to his own chamber. He instantly rubbed 
the lamp, and called the genie as usual. The genie appeared directly, and offered his 
services. ‘QO genie,’ said Aladdin to him, ‘I have hitherto had every reason to praise 


4 the precision and promptitude with which thou hast punctually executed whatever I 
| have required of thee, by means of the power of thy mistress, this lamp. But now, if 


possible, thou must show even greater zeal, and make greater dispatch than thou hast 


¥ yet shown. I command thee, therefore, to build me a palace as quickly as possible, 
{ Opposite to that belonging to the sultan, and at a short distance from it; and let this 


palace be in every way worthy to receive the Princess Badroulboudour my bride. I 


porphyry, of jasper, of agate, of lapis lazuli, or of the finest and rarest kinds of marble. 
The form of the palace also I leave to thy judgment; I only expect that at the top of 


the palace there shall be erected a large saloon, with a dome in the centre, and four 


equal sides, the walls of which shall be formed of massive gold and silver, in alternate 


{| layers, with twenty-four windows, six on each side. The lattices of each window, except 
4 one, which is to be purposely left unfinished, shall be enriched with diamonds, rubies, 


and emeralds, set with the greatest taste and symmetry, and in a style unequalled by 
anything in the whole world. I wish this palace to have a large court in the front, 
another at the back, and a garden. But above everything be sure that there is a room, 


| leave the choice of the materials to thee. Thou shalt decide whether it shall be of 


which thou shalt point out to me, well filled with money, both in gold and silver. There | 


must also he kitchens, offices, magazines, and receptacles for rich.and valuable furniture 
suited to the different seasons, and all very appropriate to the magnificence of such a 
palace. Stables I must likewise have, filled with the most beautiful horses, also grooms 


and attendants; and the appliances for hunting must be there. I must have attendants [\q 


for the kitchen and offices, and female slaves for the service of the princess. In 
short, thou canst understand what I mean. Go, and return as soon as thy task is 
completed.’ 

“The sun had already gone down when Aladdin finished giving his orders to the 
genie respecting the construction of the palace of which he had thus in idea formed 
the plan. The very next morning when the day broke, Aladdin, whose love for the 
princess prevented him from sleeping in tranquillity, had scarcely risen before the genie 
presented himself. ‘O master,’ said he, ‘thy palace is finished. Come and see if it is 
built as thou didst wish.’ Aladdin signified his assent, and the genie transported him to 
the palace in an instant. He found it exceed his utmost expectation, and could not 
sufficiently admire it. The genie conducted him through every part of it, and he every- 
where found the greatest wealth applied with the utmost propriety. There were also the 
proper officers and slaves, all dressed according to their rank, and ready to engage in 
their different employments. Amongst other things the genie remembered to show 
Aladdin the treasury, the door of which was opened by the treasurer, of whose fidelity 
the genie confidently assured his master. Aladdin here observed large vases, filled to 
the very brim with purses of different sizes, each containing a sum of money, and so neatly 
arranged that it was quite a pleasure to behold them. The genie now led Aladdin to the 
stables, where he iad him take notice of the most beautiful horses in the world, with 
servants and grooms busily employed about them. Then the genic took him into the 
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different magazines, filled with everything that was necessary for the support of all the Y// 


inmates of this vast and gorgeous building. 

‘‘When Aladdin had examined the whole palace, without omitting a single part of 
it, and had particularly inspected the saloon with the four-and-twenty windows, and 
had seen all the riches and magnificence it contained, even in greater abundance and 
variety than he had ordered, he exclaimed : ‘O genie, no one can be more satisfied than 
I am, and I should be very.wrong to make the least complaint. There is one thing 
only, which I did not mention to thee, because it escaped my recollection ; it is, to have 
a carpet of the finest velvet laid from the gate of the sultan’s palace to the door of the 
apartment in this which is appropriated to the princess, that she may walk upon it when 
she leaves the sultan’s palace.’ ‘I will return in an instant,’ replied the genie; and he 
had not been gone a moment, before Aladdin saw the carpet he had ordered rolled out 
by invisible hands. The genie again made his appearance, and carried Aladdin back to 
his own house, just as the gates of the sultan’s palace were about to be opened. 

“The sultan’s porters who came to open the gates, and who were accustomed to see 
an open space where Aladdin’s palace now stood, were much astonished at observing 
that space occupied by a building, and at seeing a velvet carpet, which seemed to stretch 
from that part directly opposite to the gate of the sultan’s abode. They could not at 
first make out what the building was; but their astonishment increased when they 
distinctly beheld the superb edifice which the genii had raised for Aladdin. The news 
of this wonder soon spread throughout the palace; and the grand vizier, who had arrived 
just as the gates were opened, was no less astonished than were the rest. The first thing 
he did was to go to the sultan; but he tried to represent the whole business as enchant- 
ment. ‘Why do you endeavour, O vizier,’ replied the sultan, ‘to make this appear as 
the effect of enchantment? You know as well as I that it is the palace of Aladdin, 
which I in your presence yesterday gave him permission to build for the reception 
of the princess my daughter. After the immense display of riches which we have 
seen, can you think it so very extraordinary that he should be able to build one in 
this short time? He wished, no doubt, to surprise us, and we every day see what 
miracles riches can perform. Confess that you wish through motives ef jealousy to 
make this appear as the effect of sorcery.’ The hour had now come for entering the 
council-hall, and this conversation was consequently broken off. 

“When Aladdin had returned home and dismissed the genie, ne found that his 
mother was up, and had begun to put on one of the dresscs which he had ordered for 
her the day before. About the time when the sultan usually left the council, Aladdin 
requested his mother to go, attended by the female slaves whom the genie had procured 
for her use. He desired her also, if she should sce the sultan, to inform him that she came 
in the hope of having the honour of accompanying the Princess Badroulboudour in the 
evening, when the time came for the princess to go to her own palace. She accordingly 
sct forth. But although she and her slaves were dressed as richly as sultanas, there was 
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and Aladdin. Aladdin’s palace first attracted their admiration, not merely because they } 
had been accustomed to see only that of the sultan, which could not be put in comparison fj 
with Aladdin’s ; but their greatest surprise arose from their not being able to comprehend 
M by what unheard-of mears so magnificent a place could have been reared in a spot where | 
NW, the day before there had been no materials, nor any foundation laid. 
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** Aladdin’s mother was received with great honour, and was introduced by the chief H 
of the eunuchs into the apartment of the Princess Badroulboudour. As soon as the 


princess perceived her, she ran and embraced her, and made her sit down upon her own #)} 


sofa. And while the Princess Badroulboudour’s women were dressing their mistress, and 
adorning her with the most valuable of the jewels which Aladdin had presented to her, 
she entertained her visitor with a most magnificent collation. The sultan, who wished to , 


be as much as possible with the princess his daughter before she left him to go to her }¥ 
new home, paid great honour and respect to Aladdin’s mother. She had often seen the J 


sultan in public, but he had never yet seen her without her veil. The sultan, too, had 
always seen her very plainly, and indeed meanly, dressed, and he was therefore the more 


struck at finding her as magnificently attired as the princess his daughter. He concluded {Q 


from this, that Aladdin was equally prudent and wise in all things. 
“When the evening approached, the princess took leave of the sultan her father. | 
Their parting was tender and accompanied by tears. They embraced each other several } 


times without uttering a word; and the princess at last left her apartment, and began } . 
her progress to her new dwelling, with Aladdin’s mother on her left hand, followed bya }Y 


hundred female slaves, all magnificently dressed. All the bands of instruments, whose 5 
strains had been incessantly heard since the arrival of Aladdin’s mother, united at once, } 
and marched with them. These were followed by a hundred attendants and an equal } 
number of black eunuchs in two rows, with their proper officers at their head. Four 
hundred young pages belonging to the sultan, marching in two troops on each side, with 


flambeaux in their hands, spread a great light around. The brilliancy of these flambeaux, {\ 


| joined to the illuminations in both palaces, rivalled the splendour of day. 


“In this order did the princess proceed, walking upon the carpet which extended [¥ 
from Aladdin’s palace to that of the sultan. And as she continued her progress, the fy} 
musicians who were at the head of the procession went forward and mingled with those })¥ 
who were placed on the terrace of Aladdin’s palace ; and with their help they formed a } 
concert which, confused and extraordinary as it was, augmented the general joy, not }\ 


only amongst those in the open square, but in all the city, and even to a considerable | 
distance around. i 

“The princess at length arrived at her destination, and Aladdin ran with every expres- 
sion of joy to the entrance of the apartments appropriated to her, in order to welcome 
her. His mother had taken care to point out her son to the princess, as he stood among | 
the officers and attendants who surrounded him; and, when she perceived him, her joy 
at his handsome and agreeable aspect was great. ‘O adorable princess,’ cried Aladdin, {( 
| accosting her in the most respectful manner, ‘if I should have the misfortune to have [( 


(4 displeased you by the temerity with which I have aspired to the great honour of being 


| allied to the daughter of my sultan, please to consider that it was to your beautiful eyes })) 


| and to your charms alone that you must attribute my rashness, and not to myself.” ‘O 
prince, for thus I must now call you,’ replied the princess, ‘ I obey the will of the sultan {ff 


my father; and now that I have seen you, I can freely own that I obey him without 


\( reluctance.’ 


“ Aladdin was delighted at this satisfactory and charming answer. He did not suffer 
the princess to remain long standing after having walked so far, an exercise to which she 
was unaccustomed. He took her hand, which he kissed with the greatest demonstrations 
| of joy. Then he conducted her into a large saloon, illuminated by an immense number 


M\ of tapers. Here, through the attention of the genie, there was a table spread with every- 


thing rare and excellent. The dishes were of massive gold, and filled with the most 
delicious viands. The vases, the basins, and the goblets with which the sideboard was 
amply furnished, were also of gold, and of the most exquisite workmanship. The other 
ornaments which embellished the saloon exactly corresponded with the richness of the 


))] whole. The princess, enchanted at the sight of such a collection of riches in one place, 


# said to Aladdin, ‘O prince, I thought nothing in the whole world was more beautiful 
yp pose _— of the sultan my father; but the appearance of this saloon tells me I 
was deceived. 
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“The Princess Badroulboudour, Aladdin, and his mother sat down to table; and 
instantly a band of the most harmonious instruments, played upon by women of great \\ 


beauty, who accompanied the sweet strains with their voices, began a concert which 
lasted till the repast was finished. The princess was so delighted with the music, that 
she said she had never heard anything to equal it in the palace of her father. But she 
knew not that these musicians were fairies, chosen by the genie, the slave of the lamp. 
“When supper was concluded and everything had been removed with the greatest } 
diligence, a troop of dancers, of both sexes, took the places of the musicians. They 
performed dances with various figures, as was the custom of the country, and concluded 


\y ‘by one executed by a male and female, who danced with the most surprising activity and | | 


agility, and each of whom gave the other in turn an opportunity of giving an exhibition 
of grace and address. It was near midnight when, according to the custon at that time 
observed in China, Aladdin rose and presented his hand to the Princess Badroulboudour, 
that they might dance together, and thus finish the ceremony of their nuptials. The 

both danced with such grace that they were the admiration of all present. When this 


| ceremony was over, Aladdin did not let the hand of the princess go, but they went into 
the chamber together in which the nuptial bed had been prepared. In this manner did } 
the ceremonies and rejoicings at the marriage of Aladdin and the Princess Badroul- })) 


boudour conclude. 


“The next morning when Aladdin arose, his chamberlains appeared to dress him. Ke 
They clothed him in a new habit, but one as rich and magnificent as the dress he wore R(( 
on the day of his marriage. They then brought him one of the horses appropriated to }é 


his use. He mounted it, and rode to the palace of the sultan, surrounded by a large 
troop of slaves. The sultan received him with the same honours he had before shown 
him. He embraced him, and, after placing him on the throne close by his side, 


ordered breakfast to be served up. ‘O great king,’ said Aladdin to the sultan, ‘I h\ 


beseech your majesty to withhold from me this honour to-day. I come for the express 
purpose of entreating you to come and partake of a repast in the palace of the princess, | 
with your grand vizier, and the nobles of your court.’ The sultan readily granted his p({ 


son-in-law’s request. He rose immediately, and, as the distance was not great, he wished J 


to traverse it on foot. He proceeded, therefore, in this manner, with Aladdin on his 


right hand and the grand vizier on his left, followed by the nobles, the principal officers | } 


going before them. - 
“The nearer the sultan came to the palace of Aladdin, the more was he struck with 


its beauty; yet this impression was faint compared with the astonishment he felt on 
entering. His expressions of surprise and pleasure were renewed in all the apartments #/j 


through which he passed. But when the company came to the hall of the twenty-four | 
windows, to which Aladdin had requested them to ascend; when the sultan had seen its 


ornaments, and had above all things cast his eyes on the lattices enriched with diamonds, {f { 


rubies, and emeralds, all of the finest sort and most superb size; and when Aladdin had 
made him observe that the outside and inside of each window was decorated with equal 
magnificence, the sultan was so much astonished that he stood absolutely motionless. 
After remaining some time in that state, he at length said to his vizier, who was near 
him, ‘O vizier, is it possible there should be in my kingdom, and so near my own, 80 


superb a palace, and yet that I should till this moment be ignorant of its existence ?’ ' f(@ 


‘Your majesty,’ replied the grand vizier, ‘may remember that the day before yesterday 
ou gave permission to Aladdin, whom you then acknowledged as your son-in-law, to 
aild a palace opposite your own. On th 

smallest part of this palace was on this spot; and yesterday I had the honour to 

announce to your majesty that it was built and finished.’ ‘I remember,’ replied the 

sultan ; ‘but I never imagined that this palace would be one of the wonders of the 
world. Where throughout the universe will you find walls thus built with alternate 
layers of massive gold and silver, instead of stone or marble, and windows with lattices 

studded with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds? Never in the whole world has such a 

thing been heard of.’ 


e same day when the sun went down not the ) 
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“The sultan wished to examine everything more closely, and observe the beauty of 
the twenty-four lattices. On looking at them separately, he found only twenty-three that 
were equally rich, and he was therefore greatly astonished that the twenty-fourth should 


remain imperfect. ‘ Vizier,’ said he to that minister, who accompanied him wherever he | 


went, ‘I am very much surprised that so magnificent a hall as this should remain 
unfinished in this particular.’ ‘O mighty monarch,’ replied the grand vizier, ‘ Aladdin 


apparently was pressed for time, and therefore was unable to finish this window like the | 


rest. But it must readily be granted that he has jewels fit for the purpose, and doubtless 
it will be finished at the first opportunity.’ 

“ Aladdin, who had quitted the sultan to give some orders, came and joined them 
during this conversation. ‘My son,’ said the sultan, ‘this truly is a hall worthy the 
admiration of allthe world. There is, however, one thing at which I am astonished, and 
that is, to observe this lattice unfinished. Is it through forgetfulness, or neglect, or 
because the workmen have not had time to put the finishing-etroke to this beautiful 
specimen of architecture?” ‘My lord,’ answered Aladdin, it is not for any of these 
reasons that this lattice remains as your majesty now sees it. It is left unfinished on 
purpose ; and it was by my orders that the workmen have not touched it. I wish that 
your majesty may have the glory of putting the finishing-stroke to this saloon and palace, 
and I entreat you to believe that my intention in this is that I may have a memento of 
the favour I have received from you.’ ‘If you have done it with that view,’ replied the 
sultan, ‘I take it in good part; I will give the necessary orders about it.’ He accord- 
ingly ordered the jewellers, who were best furnished with precious stones, and the most 
skilful goldsmiths in his capital, to be sent for. 

‘“When the sultan came down from the saloon, Aladdin conducted him into the 
chamber where he had entertained the Princess Badroulboudour on the evening of their 


nuptials. The princess herself entered a moment after, and received the sultan her j\¥ 
4 father in such a manner as made it very evident that she was quite satisfied with her i 
)\ marriage. In this saloon two tables were set out with the most delicious viands, all 


served up in dishes of gold. The sultan sat down at the first table, and ate with hie 
daughter, Aladdin, and the grand vizier. All the nobles of the court were regaled at the 
second, which was of great size. The repast highly pleased the sultan’s taste, and he 
confessed that he had never partaken of so magnificent a feast. He said the same of the 
wine, which was in fact very delicious. But his admiration was most of all excited by 
D\i| four large recesses or sideboards, furnished and set out with a profusion of flagons, vases, 
\\\} and cups of solid gold, profusely enriched with precious stones. He was also delighted 


with the different bands of music, placed in various parts of the saloon ; and the inspiring | ) 
sounds of the trumpets, cymbals, and drums were heard at a distance, at proper intervals | 


joining with the music within. 

* When the sultan rose from the table, he was informed that the jewellers and gold- 
smiths whom he had caused to be summoned were come. He then went up to the hall 
of the twenty-four windows, and there he pointed out to the jewellers and goldsmiths 
who followed him that window which was imperfect. ‘I have ordered you to come here,’ 
said the sultan, ‘to finish this window, and make it quite perfect like the rest. Examine 
these windows, and lose no time in completing the unfinished one.’ 

“The jewellers and goldsmiths examined all the twenty-three lattices with the 
closest attention; and after they had decided among themselves what each could con- 
| tribute towards its completion, they presented themselves before the sultan, and the chief 

jeweller of the palace thus addressed him: ‘ We are ready, great king, to employ all our 


((q care and diligence to obey your majesty; but amongst our whole craft we have not es 
rq jewels sufficient in number or in value to complete so great a work.’ ‘I have enough,’ })) 


cried the sultan, ‘and more than you want. Come to my palace; I will show you them, 
and you shall choose those you like best.’ 
“When the sultan came back to his palace, he caused all his jewels to be shown to 
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the jewellers ; and they took a great quantity of them, particularly of those which had [/A 


been presented by Aladdin. They used up all these, without appearing to have made 
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} much progress in their work. They went back several times for more, and in the course 

of a month they had not finished more than half their task. They had used all the 

4 sultan’s jewels, with as many of the grand vizier’s as he could spare, and with all these 
they could not more than half finish the window. 

“ Aladdin was well aware that all the sultan’s endeavours to make the lattice of this 
window like the others were vain, and that the jewellers would never complete their 
task. He therefore spoke to the workmen, and not only made them stop working, but 
sleet ge all they had yet finished, and carry back all the jewels to the sultan and the 

nd vizier. 

“Thus all the work, which the jewellers had been four weeks in performing, was 


THE JEWELLERS EXAMINING THE TWENTY-THREE LATTICES. 


destroyed in a few hours. They then went away, and left Aladdin alone in the hall. } 
He took out the lamp, which he had with him, and rubbed it. The genie instantly }\¥ 


NS 


yy appeared. ‘O genie,’ said Aladdin to him, ‘I ordered you to leave one of the twenty- 
yy) four lattices of this hall imperfect, and you obeyed me. I now inform you I wish it to 
» be completed like the rest.’ The genie disappeared, and Aladdin went out of the saloon. 


He entered it again in a few moments, and found the lattice finished as he wished, and 
similar to the others. 

“In the meantime the jewellers and goldsmiths arrived at the palace, and were 
admitted to the presence of the sultan in his own apartment. The first jeweller then 
produced the precious stones he had brought with him, and in the name of the rest 
spoke thus: ‘O mighty king, your majesty knows for what length of time and how 
diligently we have worked, in order to finish the business on which you deigned to employ 
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us. It was already very far advanced, when Aladdin obliged us not only to leave off, 
but even to destroy what we had already done, and to bring back your jewels, as well as 
those that belonged to the grand vizier.’ The sultan then asked the jewellers whether 
Aladdin had given them any reason for this proceeding; and when they replied that he 
had said nothing on the subject, the sultan immediately ordered his horse to be brought. 
As soon as it came, he rode away without any other attendants than those who happened 
to be about his person, and who accompanied him on foot to Aladdin’s palace. When he 
arrived there, he dismounted at the foot of the flight of stairs that led to the hall of the 
twenty-four windows. He immediately went up, without letting Aladdin know of his 
arrival; but the latter happened luckily to be in the hall, and had just time to receive 
the sultan at the door. 

“Without giving Aladdin time to chide him for not sending word of his intention to 
pay him a visit, and thus causing him to appear deficient in the respect he owed him, 
the sultan said, ‘I have come, my son, purposing to ask why you wished to leave this 
very rare and magnificent hall in an unfinished state ?’ 

“ Aladdin dissembled the true reason, namely, that the sultan was not sufficiently 
rich in jewels to go to the necessary expense. But to let the monarch see how the palace 
itself surpassed not only his, but also every other palace in the whole world, since he 
was unable to finish even a very small part of it, Aladdin replied, ‘ It is true, great king, 
that your majesty did behold this salaon unfinished ; but I entreat you to look again, 
and tell me if at this moment there is anything wanting ?” 

“The sultan immediately went to the window where he had observed the unfinished 
lattice, but when he saw it was like the rest, he could hardly believe his eyes. He not 
only examined the window on each side of it, but looked at all the windows one after the 
other; and when he was convinced that the lattice upon which his people had so long 
employed themselves, and which had cost the jewellers and goldsmiths so many days, was 
now suddenly finished, he embraced Aladdin, and kissed him between the eyes. ‘My 
dear son,’ he cried, in astonishment, ‘ what a man are you, who can do such wonderful 
things almost instantaneously ! There is not your equal in the world; and the more I 
know you, the more I find to admire in you.’ 

“* Aladdin received the sultan’s praises with great modesty, and made the following 
reply: ‘O king, it is my greatest glory to deserve the kindness and approbation of your 
majesty, and I can assure you I shall never neglect any effort that may tend to make me 
more worthy of your good opinion.’ 

“The sultan returned to his palace in the way he had come, and would not permit 
Aladdin to accompany him. When he came home, he found the grand vizier waiting his 
arrival. Full of admiration at the wonders which he had witnessed, the sultan related 
everything to his minister in such terms that the vizier did not doubt for a moment the 
accuracy of the sultan’s account. But this still more confirmed him in the belief which 
he already entertained, that the palace of Aladdin had been built by enchantment; and 
indeed he had expressed that opinion to the sultan on the very morning when the palace 
was first seen. He attempted to repeat his suspicions, but the sultan interrupted him 
with these words: ‘O vizier, you have before said the same thing; but I very plainly 
perceive you have not forgotten the marriage of my daughter, the Princess Badroul- 
boudour, with your son.’ 

“ The grand vizier clearly saw that the sultan was prejudiced. He did not, therefore, || 
attempt to enter into any dispute with him, but suffered him to retain his own opinion. 
Every morning, as soon as he rose, the sultan did not fail “to go regularly to the }, 
apartment whence he could see the palace of Aladdin; and indeed he went often during ||’ 
the day to contemplate and admire it. 

“ Aladdin did not remain shut up in his palace, but took care to make a progress 
through different parts of the city at least once every week. Sometimes he went to } 
attend prayers at various mosques; at others to visit the grand vizier, who regularly \ 


came on stated days under pretence of paying his court; and sometimes he honoured 
with his presence the houses of the principal nobles, whom he frequently entertained at 
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his own palace. Whenever he went out, he ordered two of the slaves who attended him 
as he rode to throw handsful of gold in the streets and public places through which he 
passed, and where the people always collected in crowds to see him. Moreover, no poor 
person ever presented himself before the gate of Aladdin’s palace but went away well 
satisfied with the liberality he experienced. 

“ Aladdin so arranged his different occupations, that not a week elapsed in which he 
did not once, at least, enjoy the diversion of the chase. Sometimes he hunted in the 
neighbourhood of the city, and at others he went to a greater distance; and he gave 
proofs of his liberality in every town and village through which he passed. His generous 
disposition made the people load him with blessings ; and it became the common custom 
to swear by his head. Indeed, without giving the least cause of displeasure to the sultan, 
to whom he very regularly paid his court, Aladdin, in a short time, by the affability of 
his manners and the liberality of his conduct, won the regard and affection of all classes, 
and, generally speaking, he was more beloved than even the sultan himself. ‘To all his 
good qualities he joined a great degree of valour and an ardent desire for the good of the 
state. He had an opportunity of giving the strongest proofs of his patriotism in a revolt 
that took place on the confines of the kingdom. So soon as he became aware that the 
sultan meant to levy an army to quell the insurrection, he requested to have the command 
of the expedition. This he had no difficulty in obtaining. He instantly put himself at 
the head of his troops to march against the rebels, and conducted the whole enterprise 
with so much judgment and activity, that the sultan had the news of the defeat, punish- 
ment, and dispersion of his enemies, quite as soon as he heard of the arrival of the army 
at its point of destination. This action, which made Aladdin’s name celebrated through- 
out the whole extent of the empire, did not in the least alter his disposition. He 
returned victorious, but as affable and modest as ever. 

“« Many years passed, and Aladdin still continued by his own good conduct to advance 
in popularity ; but during this period the African Magician, who had unintentionally 
procured for him the means by which he was raised to his exalted situation, rey 
thought in Africa, whither he had returned, of the poor lad he had duped. Althoug 
he was well persuaded that Aladdin had met a miserable death in the subterranean 
cavern where he had left him, he nevertheless thought it advisable to gain certainty on 
the subject. As he had a complete knowledge of the science of astrology, he sat down 
on the sofa and placed a square instrument before him. He uncovered it, and after 
making the sand with which it was filled quite smooth and even, he arranged the points, 
drew the figures, and formed Aladdin’s horoscope, with the view of discovering whether 
he had died in the subterranean cave. On examining it, in order to form his judgment, 
instead of finding Aladdin dead in the cave, he discovered that the youth had escaped out 
of it, that he was living in the greatest splendour, immensely rich, highly respected and 
honoured, and that he had married a princess. 

“When the African Magician learned by his diabolical art that Aladdin was in the 
enjoyment of these honours, the blood rushed into his face. ‘This miserable son of a 
tailor,’ he exclaimed, in a rage, ‘has discovered the secret and virtues of the lamp! I 
thought his death certain ; but I find he enjoys all the fruits of my long and laborious 
exertions. I will prevent his enjoying them long, or perish in the attempt!’ The 
magician soon made up his mind as to the method he should pursue. Early the next 
morning he mounted a Barbary horse which he had in his stable, and began his journey. 
Travelling from city to city, and from province to province, without stopping longer than 
was necessary to rest his horse, he at last arrived in China, and soon reached the capital 
where the sultan lived whose daughter Aladdin had married. He alighted at a public 
khan, and remained there the rest of the day and following night in order to recover from 
the fatigue of his journey. 

“The first step the African Magician took the next morning towards fulfilling his 
enterprise was to inquire in what repute Aladdin stood, and to ascertain how the people 
spoke of him. In walking about the city, he went into the most frequented and most 
celebrated houses of entertainment, where people of the greatest consequence and 
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his opportunity, he inquired what was the peculiar feature of this palace of which they 
spoke so highly. ‘Surely you must be a total stranger,’ said one of those to whom he 
addressed himself, ‘and you can have arrived but lately in this city, if you have not 
seen, or even heard of the palace of Prince Aladdin ;’ for by this title Aladdin, since his 
union with the Princess Badroulboudour, had always been called. ‘I do not say,’ 
continued the speaker, ‘ that it is one of the wonders of the world, but I maintain it is 
the greatest wonder of the world. Nothing so rich, so grand, or so magnificent has ever 
been seen. You must have come from a great distance, since you seem never even to 
have heard of this palace ; for, indeed, it has been spoken of everywhere since it has been . 
erected. Only behold it, and you will acknowledge that I have spoken nothing but the 
truth.’ ‘ Pardon my ignorance, I beseech you,’ replied the African Magician ; ‘I arrived 
here only yesterday, and I have come from a great distance, even from the farthest part 
of Africa ; the fame of this marvel had not reached that spot when I left it. And, as it 
was business of great importance that brought me hither, and required the utmost haste, 
I had no other idea during my journey than to get to the end of it as soon as possible, 
without stopping anywhere, or asking any news as I came along: I was, therefore, quite 
ignorant of what you have been telling me. I shall not, however, fail to go and see this 
palace. My impatience, indeed, is so great, that I would at once proceed to satisfy my 
curiosity if you would do me the favour to show me the way.’ 

“The person to whom the African Magician addressed himself was quite willing to 
point out to him the way he should go in order to see Aladdin’s palace, and he and the 
magician immediately set out. When the African Magician arrived at the spot, and had 
accurately examined the palace on all sides, he felt fully convinced that Aladdin had 
availed himself of the power of the lamp in building it. He was quite aware how 
impossible it would be for Aladdin, the son of a tailor, to raise such a structure; but | 
he well knew it was in the power of the genii, the slaves of the lamp, to produce such | 
wonders—and this wonderful lamp he had once almost gained! Stung to the very soul 
by this evidence of the fortune and greatness of Aladdin, between whom and the sultan [(*J 
there seemed not the shadow of a difference, he returned to the khan where he had 
taken up his abode, determined at all hazards to obtain possession of the lamp which had 
wrought all these wonders. 

“His first object was to discover the whereabouts of the lamp—whether Aladdin 
‘| carried it about with him, or where he kept it; and this discovery he was able to make 
| by a certain operation in geomancy. As soon, therefore, as he got back to his lodging, 
he took his square box and his sand, which he always carried with him wherever he went. 
His magic art informed him that the lamp was in Aladdin’s palace, and his joy was 80 
great on ascertaining this that he could hardly contain himself. ‘I shall get this lamp,’ 
he cried, ‘and I defy Aladdin to prevent my having it; and I will fling him back into 
that native obscurity and poverty from which he has taken so high a leap.’ 

“It happened, most unfortunately for Aladdin, that he was absent upon a hunting 
expedition. This excursion was to lasc eight days, and only three of them had elapsed. 
Of this the African Magician got information in the following way. When he had 
‘j; finished the operation whose result had afforded him so much joy, he went to see the 
master of the khan, and beginning to converse with him, soon turned the talk into the 
desired channel. He told him that he had just returned from the palace of Aladdin ; 
and after giving him an enthusiastic account of all the remarkable and surprising things 
he had seen, and describing the points that had especially attracted his attention, he 
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i an opportunity of seeing him when he is at home; but he has been gone these three ny 
Ri, days on a grand hunting party, which is to last for some days longer.’ Nd 
i “The African Magican did not want to know more: he hurriedly took leave of the ff 
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shop of a man who made and sold lamps. ‘I want,’ said he to the manufacturer, ‘a 
dozen copper lamps. Can you supply me with them?’ The man replied that he had 
not quite so many in his shop, but if his customer would wait till the next day, he would 
have them ready for him. The magician agreed to wait. He desired the dealer to be 
careful and have them very well polished ; then he promised to give a good price for 
them, and returned to the khan. 

“ The next morning the African Magician received the twelve lamps, and paid the 
price demanded without asking for any abatement. He put them into a basket, which 
he had provided for the purpose, and went with this on his arm to the neighbourhood of 
Aladdin’s palace. Here he walked to and fro, crying with a loud voice, ‘ Who will 
exchange old lamps for new ones?’ As he continued thus calling, the children who were 
at play in the open square heard him. They ran and collected round him, hooting and 
shouting at him, as they took him for a fool or a madman. All who passed laughed at 
his apparent folly. ‘That man,’ said they, ‘ must surely have lost his senses, to offer to 
exchange new lamps for old ones.’ 

“The African Magician was not at all surprised at the shouts of the children, nor at 
the ridicule with which he was assailed. He seemed only intent on disposing of his 
merchandise, and continued to cry, ‘Who will exchange old lamps for new ones?’ Tle 
repeated this so often, while he walked to and fro on all sides of the palace, that at last 
the Princess Badroulboudour, who was in the saloon of the twenty-four windows, heard 
his voice; but as she could not distinguish what he said, on account of the shouting of 
the children who followed him, and whose numbers increased every instant, she sent one 
of her female slaves, who accordingly went forth from the palace to ascertain what was 
the reason of all the noise and bustle. 

“‘ The female slave presently returned, and entered the saloon laughing very heartily ; 
indeed, her mirth was so violent that the princess herself, in looking at her, could not 
help joining init. ‘ Well, thou silly one,’ said the princess, ‘ why do you not tell me what 
you are laughing at?’ ‘O princess,’ replied the slave, ‘who can possibly help laughing 
at seeing yonder fool with a basket on his arm full of beautiful new lamps, which he will 
not sell, but offers to exchange for old ones. There is a crowd of children about him, 
and it is their mockery that makes all the noise we hear.’ 

“ Another of the female slaves hereupon said, ‘ Now you speak of old lamps, I know 
not whether the princess has noticed one that stands on the cornice ; whoever the owner 
may be, he will not be very much displeased at finding a new lamp instead of that old 
one. If the princess will give me leave, she may have the pleasure of trying whether 
this fellow is fool enough to give a new lamp for an old one without asking anything for 
the exchange.’ 

“This lamp of which the slave spoke was the very wonderful lamp which had been 
the cause of Aladdin’s great success and fortune, and he had himself placed it upon the 
cornice, before he went to the chase, for fear of losing it. He had been in the habit of 
placing it there every time he hunted. But neither the female slaves, the eunuchs, nor 
the princess herself had paid the least attention to this circumstance till this moment. 
Except when he hunted, Aladdin always carried the lamp about him. His precaution, 
it may be said, was certainly insufficient, for he should have locked the lamp up. That 
is very true, but all men are liable to make such crrors. 

“The princess, who was ignorant of the valuc of the lamp and of its importance 
both to Aladdin and to herself, consented to make the trial, and ordered an eunuch 
to go and get it exchanged. The eunuch accordingly went down from the saloon, and 
no sooner came out of the palace gate than he perceived the African Magician. He 
immediately called to him, and when he came showed him the old lamp, and said, ‘ Give 
me a new lamp for this.’ 

“The magician at once conjectured that this was the lamp he was seeking ; because 
he thought there would not be any other such lamp in Aladdin’s palace, where everything 
of the kind was of gold or silver. He eagerly took the lamp from the eunuch, and after 
having thrust it as far as he could into his bosom, he presented his basket, and bade him 


take which he liked best. The eunuch chose one, and carried the new lamp to the 
princess. The children who saw this singular bargain made the whole square resound 
with their noise as they shouted in ridicule and mockery of what they thought the folly 
of the magician. 

“The African Magician let them shout as much as they pleased. Without staying 
any longer near Aladdin’s palace, he stole quietly to a distance, ceased his calling, and 
no longer invited people to exchange old lamps for new ones. He wished for no other 
lamp now that he had the real one. His silence, therefore, soon induced the children to 
leave him alone. 

‘« As soon as he had traversed the square between the two palaces, he went through 
the most unfrequented streets, and as he had no further occasion either for his purchased 
lamps or his basket, he put his load down in the middle of a street where he thought 
himself unobserved. He then turned down another street, and made all the haste he 
could to get to one of the gates of the city. As he continued his walk through the 
suburb, which was very extensive, he bought some provisions; and when he was at last 
in the open country, he turned down a by-road where there was not a probability of 
meeting any person, and here he remained till: he thought a good opportunity occurred 
to execute the design he had in view. He did not regret the horse he left at the khan 
where he lodged, but thought himself well recompensed by the treasure he had gained. 

“The African Magician passed the remainder of the day in that retired spot, lingering 
there until the night was far advanced. He then drew the lamp out of his bosom, and 
rubbed it. The genie instantly obeyed the summons. ‘ What are thy commands ?’ cried 
the genie ; ‘I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of those who have the 
lamp in their hands, both I, and the other slaves of the lamp.’ ‘I command you,’ replied 
the African Magician, ‘instantly to take the palace which you and the other slaves of 
the lamp have erected in this city; take it, exactly as it is, with everything in it, both 
dead and alive, and transport it, and me also, into the utmost confines of Africa.’ 
Without making any answer, the genie, assisted by the other slaves of the lamp, took 
him and the whole palace, and transported both, in a very short time, to the spot he had 
pointed out. 

“Having thus seen the African Magician, the Princess Badroulboudour, and his 
palace transported to Africa, let us notice what happened in the sultan’s capital. 

“When that monarch rose the next morning, he did not fail to go as usual to his 
cabinet and look out, that he might have the pleasure of contemplating and admiring 
Aladdin’s palace. He cast his eyes in the direction where he was accustomed to see it, 
but saw only the open space that had been there before the palace was built. He 
thought he must be deceived. He rubbed his eyes, but still he could see nothing more 
than at first, though the air was so serene, the sky so clear, and the sun so near rising, 
that every object appeared distinct and plain. He looked on both sides, and out of both 
windows, but could not perceive what he had been accustomed tosee. His astonishment 
was so great that he remained for some time rooted to the spot, with his eyes turned to 
the place where the palace had stood, but where he could no longer see it. He could by 
no means comprehend in what manner so large and so visible a place, which he had 
constantly seen every day since he had given permission to have it erected, should so 
suddenly and completely vanish that not the smallest vestige remained. ‘I cannot be 
deceived,’ he said to himself; ‘it was in this very place that I beheld it. If it had fallen 
down, the materials at least would lie strewn around; and if the earth had swallowed it 
up, we should perceive some marks of the devastation.’ In whatever way this marvellous 
event had come to pass, and however satisfied he was that the palace was no longer there, 
the sultan nevertheless waited some time to sce if he were not under the influence of 


some delusion. He at length retired, looking once more behind him as he left the 
cabinet. He returned to his apartment, and ordered the grand vizier to be instantly 
summoned. In the meantime he sat down, his mind agitated with so many different 
thoughts that he knew not what steps to take. 

“The grand vizier quickly obeyed the sultan’s call. He came, indeed, in so much 
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haste, that neither he nor his attendants observed, as they passed, that the palace of 
Aladdin was no longer where it had stood. Even the porters, when they opened the 
gates, did not perceive its disappearance. 

“¢O great king,’ said the grand vizier, the moment he entered, ‘the eagerness and 
haste with which your majesty has sent for me, leads me to suppose that something very 
extraordinary has happened, since your majesty is aware that this is the day on which 
the council meets, and that I should therefore have been here, in the discharge of my 
duty, in a very short time.’ ‘What has happened is indeed very extraordinary,’ replied 
the sultan, ‘as you will soon acknowledge. Tell me, where is Aladdin’s palace?’ ‘I 
have just now passed it,’ replied the vizier, with the utmost surprise, ‘and it seemed to 
me to be where it stood before. A building so solid as that cannot be readily removed.’ 
‘Go into my cabinet,’ answered the sultan, ‘and come and tell me if you can see 
the palace.’ 

‘“‘The grand vizier went as he was ordered, and was as much amazed as the sultan 
had been. When he was quite sure that the palace of Aladdin had really disappeared, 
and that not the smallest vestige of it remained, he returned to the sultan. ‘ Tell me,’ 
demanded the latter, ‘have you seen Aladdin’s palace?’ ‘ Your majesty may remember,’ 
replied the grand vizier, ‘ that I had the honour to tell you that this palace, greatly and 
deservedly admired as it was for its beauty and immence riches, was the work of magic ; 
but your majesty did not think fit to give heed to my words.’ 

“ The sultan, who could not deny the former representations of the grand vizier, was 
the more angry against Aladdin, because he was also unable to answer the vizier’s words. 
‘Where is this impostor, this wretch ? he exclaimed, ‘that I may strike off his head.’ 
‘It is some days since he came to take leave of your majesty,’ answered the grand vizier ; 
‘we must send to him, to inquire about the disappearance of his palace: he cannot be 
ignorant of it.’ ‘This would be treating him with too great indulgence !’ exclaimed the 
monarch. ‘Go, and order thirty of my horsemen to bring him before me in chains.’ 
The grand vizier instantly gave the order, and instructed the officer how he should prevent 
Aladdin’s escape, and make sure of taking him. The horsemen set out, and met Aladdin, 
who was returning from the chase, about five or six leagues from the city. The officer, 
when he first accosted him, declared that the sultan was so impatient to see his son-in- 
law that he had sent this party of horse out to mect him, and to accompany him on his 
return. 

“ Aladdin had not the least suspicion of the true cause that had brought out this 
detachment of the sultan’s guard. He continued hunting on his way home; but when 
he was within half a league from the city, the soldiers surrounded him, and the officer 
said: ‘ Prince Aladdin, it is with the greatest regret that I must inform you of the orders 
we have received from the sultan. We are to arrest you, and bring you to the palace like 
a state criminal. We entreat you not to be angry with us for doing our duty, but, on the 
contrary, to extend your pardon to us.’ This declaration astonished Aladdin beyond 
measure. He felt himself innocent, and asked the officer if he knew of what crime he 
was accused; but the officer replied that neither he nor his men could give him any 
information. 

“ As Aladdin perceived that his own attendants were much inferior in number to the 
detachment of soldiers, and, moreover, that they went to some distance, he dismounted, 
and said to the officer, ‘I sumbit : execute whatever orders you have received. I must, 
however, declare that I am guilty of no crime either towards the person of the sultan or 
the state.’ His captors immediately put a large and long chain about his neck, binding 
it tightly round his body, so that he had not the use of his arms. When the officer had 
put himself at the head of the troop, one of the horsemen took hold of the end of the 
chain, and following the officer, dragged forward Aladdin, who was.obliged to follow on 
foot ; and in this manner he was brought through the city. 

“When the guards entered the suburbs, all the people they met, and who saw 
Aladdin led along in this way like a state criminal, felt sure that he was going to lose 
his head. As he was generally beloved, some seized sabres, others whatever arms they 
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could find, and those who had no weapons whatever took up stones and tumultuously 
followed the guards. The soldiers who rode in the rear wheeled about, as if they wished 
to disperse the crowd, but the people increased so fast in number that the guards thought 
it better to dissemble, well satisfied if they could conduct Aladdin safe to the palace 
without his being rescued. In order to prevent an attempt of this kind, they took great 
care to occupy the whole space, sometimes extending, and at others compressing them- 
selves, as the streets happened to be more or less wide. In this manner they arrived in 
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THE SULTAN’S SURPRISE AT THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ALADDIN’S PALACE. 


the open square before the palace, where they all formed into one line, and faced about 
to keep off the armed multitude, while the officer and guard who led Aladdin entered the 
palace, and the porters shut the gates, to prevent any one from following. . 

“‘ Aladdin was brought before the sultan, who waited for him, with the grand vizier 
by his side, in a balcony; and as soon as the prisoner appeared, the sultan angrily 
commanded the executioner, who was already present by his orders, to strike off his head, 
as he wished not to hear a word or any explanation whatever. 
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“The executioner accordingly seized Aladdin, took off the chain that was round his 
neck and body, and after laying down on the ground a large piece of leather stained 
with the blood of the many criminals he had executed, desired Aladdin to kneel down, 
and then tied a bandage over his eyes. Then he drew his sabre, made the three usual 
flourishes in the air, and waited only for the sultan’s signal, to separate Aladdin’s head 
from his body. 

“¢ At that critical instant the grand vizier perceived how the populace, who had over- 
powered the-guards and filled the square, were in the act of scaling the walls of the 
palace in many places, and had even begun to pull them down in order to open a passage. 
Before, therefore, the sultan could give the signal for Aladdin’s death, he said to him, ‘I 
beseech your majesty to think maturely of what you are going todo. You will run the 
risk of having your palace torn to the ground ; and if this misfortune should happen, the 
consequences cannot but be dreadful.’ ‘ My palace torn down !’ replied the sultan, ‘ who 
will dare attempt it?’ ‘If your majesty will cast your eyes towards the walls yonder,’ 
observed the vizier, ‘ you will acknowledge the truth of what I say.’ 

“When the sultan saw the eager and violent commotion among the people, his fear 
was very great. He instantly ordered the executioner to sheathe his sabre, to take the 
bandage off Aladdin’s eyes, and set him at liberty. He also commanded an officer to 
proclaim that he pardoned Aladdin, and that every one might retire. 

“As all those who had mounted on the walls of the palace could see what occurred 
in the sultan’s cabinet, they gave over their design and almost directly descended ; and 
highly delighted at having thus been the means of saving the life of one whom they 
really loved, they instantly published this news to those that were near them, and it 
quickly spread among all the populace assembled in the neighbourhood of the palace. 
The officers also ascended the terraced roof, and proclaimed the news in the sultan’s 
name. The justice the sultan had thus rendered Aladdin by pardoning him, disarmed 
the populace and quicted the tumult, so that presently every one returned home. 

“When Aladdin found himself at liberty, he lifted up his head towards the balcony, 
and perceiving the sultan there, he raised his voice and addressed him with the most 
pathetic gestures. ‘I entreat your majesty,’ he said, ‘to add a new favour to the pardon 
you have just granted me by informing me of my crime!’ ‘Thy crime, O perfidious 
wretch !’ replied the sultan, ‘dost thou not know it? Come up hither, and I will show 
thee.’ 

“ Aladdin ascended to the terrace, and when he presented himeelf, the sultan walked on 
before, saying, ‘ Follow me,’ without taking any other notice of him. He led the way 
to the cabinet that opencd towards the place where Aladdin’s palace had stood. When 
they came to the door, ‘Enter here,’ the sultan said: ‘ assuredly you ought to know 
where your own palace is. Look around, and tell me what has become of it.” Aladdin 
looked, but saw nothing. He perceived the space which his palace had lately occupied ; 
but as he could not conceive how it had disappeared, this extraordinary and wonderful 
event so confused and astonished him, that he could not answer the sultan a single word. 
‘Tell me,’ said the latter, impatient at his silence, ‘where is your palace, and what has 
become of my daughter?’ ‘O mighty king,’ replied Aladdin, at last breaking silence, 
‘IT plainly sce and must acknowledge that the palace which I built is no longer in the 
place where it stood. I see it has disappeared ; but I can assure your majesty that I 
had no share whatever in removing it.’ 

“«T care not what has become of your palace; that gives me no concern,’ replied the 
sultan ; ‘I esteem my daughter a million times beyond your palace; and unless you 
discover and bring her back to me, be assured that your head shall answer for it.’ 
‘Great king,’ said Aladdin, ‘I entreat your majesty to grant me forty days to make the 
most diligent inquiries; and if I do not, within that period, succeed in my search, I give 
you my promise that I will lay my. head at the foot of your throne, that you may dispose 
of me according to your pleasure.’ ‘I grant your request,’ answered the sultan ; ‘ but 
think not to abuse my favour, nor endeavour to escape my resentment. In whatever 
part of the world you are, I shall know how to find you,’ 
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« Aladdin then left the sultan’s presence, in the deepest humiliation, and in a state 
truly deserving of pity. He passed, with downcast eyes, through the courts of the 
palace, not even aring to look about him, so great was his confusion ; and the principal 
officers of the court, not one of whom he had ever offended, instead of coming to console 
him or offer him a retreat at their houses, turned their backs upon him, alike unwilling 
to make it appear that they saw him, or that he should recognise them. But even 1 
they had approached him to console him or offer him an asylum, they would not have 
known him: he did not even know himself. His mind seemed unhinged by his great 
calamity ; and of this he gave evident proofs when he was out of the palace; for without 
thinking of what he did, he asked at every door, and of all he met, if they had seen his 


g it. 
« These questions made every one think that Aladdin had lost his senses. Some even 
laughed at him ; but the more thoughtful, and especially all those who had been on 


He remained three days in the city, walking through every street, eating only what was 
iven him in charity, and unable to come to any decision. 

« At length, as Aladdin could not in his wretched condition remain any longer in a 
city where he had hitherto lived in splendour, he departed and bent his steps towards 
the country. He soon turned out of the high road, and after walking a great distance 
in the most dreadful state of mind, he came, towards the close of day, to the bank of a 
river. He now gave himself up entirely to despair. ‘ Whither shall I go to seek my 
palace ?’ he murmured to himself. ‘In what country, in what part of the world, shall I 
find either my dwelling, or my dear princess, whom the sultan demands of me? Never 
shall I be able to succeed ! It is much better, then, that I at once free myself from all 
my labours, which must end in nothing, and put an end at once to the woes that distract 


? 


too, that he still h 
when he made him go down into the subterranean cavern to bring away the precious 
lamp which had so nearly been buried with him. In grasping at the piece of rock, he 
rubbed the ring strongly, and the same genie instantly appeared whom he had before 
seen in the subterranean cavern. ‘What are thy commands?’ cried the genie; ‘1 am 
ready to obey thee as thy slave, and as the slave of him who has that ring on his finger, 


« Aladdin was most agreeably surprised by the sight of this unexpected succour that 

ied : ‘Save my life, O genie, & second time, by 
informing me where the palace is which I have built, or by replacing it where it was.’ 
‘What you require of me,’ answered the genie, ‘is beyond my power: I am only the 
slave of the ring ; you must address yourself to the slave of the lamp.’ ‘ If that be the 
case, then,’ said Aladdin, * at least transport me to the spot where my palace is, let it be 
in what part of the world it will; and place me under the window of the Princess 


“ Notwithstanding the darkness of the night, Aladdin very readily recognised both 
his own palace and the apartment of the princess; but as the night was far advanced, 
and everything in the palace was still, he retired from before it, and seated himself at the 
foot of a tree. Full of hope, and reflecting on the good fortune which chance had 

collected than he had been since he was 
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arrested by the sultan’s order, placed in such imminent peril, and again delivered from 
the danger of losing his head. For some time he sat enjoying these agreeable thoughts ; 
but as he had taken hardly any rest for five or six days, he could not prevent himself 
from being overcome by sleep, and accordingly resigned himself for a time to its influence. 

“‘The next morning, as soon as the sun appeared above the horizon, Aladdin was most 
agreeably awakencd by the songs of the birds, which had perched for the night upon the 
tree under which he lay, and also among the other thick trees in the garden of his palace. 
He feasted his eyes upon the beautiful building, and felt an inexpressible joy at the 
thought of being again master of it, and once more possessing his dear princess. He 
got up and approached the apartment of the Princess Badroulboudour. He walked to 
and fro under the window, waiting till she rose, in hopes that she might observe him. 
While he thus waited he tried to conjecture what could have been the cause of his 
misfortune ; and after reflecting for some time, he felt convinced that this mishap arose 
from his having left his lamp about. He accused himself of negligence and carelessness 
in allowing the lamp to be out of his possession a single moment. He was, however, at 
a loss to conjecture who could be so jealous of his happiness. He would at once have 
understood the case if he had known that both he and his palace were in Africa; but the 
genie who was the slave of the ring had not informed him of this fact. The very name 
of Africa would have brought to his recollection his declared enemy, the magician. 

“The Princess Badroulboudour rose that morning much earlier than she had risen 
since she had been transported into Africa by the artifice of the magician, whose hated 
presence she was compelled to endure once every day, as he was master of the palace ; 
but she constantly treated him so disdainfully that he had never yet had the boldness to 
remain there long. When she was dressed, one of her women, looking through the 
lattice, perceived Aladdin, and instantly ran and told her mistress who was there. The 
princess, who could scarcely believe the fact, immediately went to the window and saw 
him herself. She opened the lattice, and at the noise she made Aladdin raised his head. 
He instantly recognised her, and saluted her with every demonstration of joy. ‘ Losec 


not a moment!’ cried the princess: ‘they are gone to open the secret door. Come to - 


me instantly.’ She then shut the lattice. 

“This secret door was directly below the apartment of the princess. It was opened, 
and Aladdin entered his wife’s apartment. It is impossible to express the joy they both 
felt at this meeting, after having concluded they were for ever separated. They embraced 
over and over again with tears of joy, and gave way to transports of the tenderest 
affection. At length they became calmer, and Aladdin said: ‘ Betore you speak of any- 
thing else, my princess, tcll me, in the name of Heaven, as well for your own sake and 
that of the sultan your ever-respected father, as for mine, what. has become of that old 
lamp, which I placed upon the cornice of the saloon of the twenty-four windows, before 
I went on the hunting party?’ ‘ Alas! my dear husband,’ replied the princess, ‘I greatly 
fear that our misfortuncs are connected with that lamp; and what the more distresses me 
is, that it was I who meddled with it.’ ‘ Do not, my beautiful princess,’ resumed Aladdin, 
‘attribute any fault to yourself; I only am to blame, for I ought to have been more 
careful in preserving it. But let us now only think of how we may regain it; and for 
this purpose inform me, I beg of you, of everything that has happened, and tell me into 
whose hands the lamp has fallen.’ 

“The princess then gave Aladdin an account of all that had happened relative to the 
exchange of the old lamp for a new one. Then she told him how, on the following night, 
she had felt that the palace was flying through the air, and had found herself the next 
morning in the unknown country where she now was. She told him that this country 
be ari a fact she had learnt from the traitor who by his magic art had transported 

er thither. 
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am sure of this, because he once took it out in my presence, showing it as a sort of 
trophy.’ 

“* Do not be offended, my princess,’ resumed Aladdin, ‘ at the questions I put to you; 
they are of the highest importance to us both. But to come at once to the point, that 
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most interests me, tell me, I conjure you, how you have been treated by this infamous 
wretch.’ ‘Since I have been in this place,’ answered the princess, ‘he has presented 
himself before me only once each day ; and I am convinced that the disdain with which 
I have received his visits makes him repeat them less often. He has on many occasions 
tried to persuade me to be faithless to you, and to take him for my husband ; striving to 
convince me that I ought never to expect to see you again; asserting that you were no 
longer alive, and that the sultan my father had caused your head to be cut off. He 
tried, moreover, to prove to me that you were an ungrateful wretch, and said that you 
owed all your good fortune to him; with a thousand other injurious expressions that I 
cannot repeat. But he never had any answer from me but complaints and tears, and was 
therefore obliged to retire very ill satisfied with his visit. I feel certain, nevertheless, 
that he means to suffer my first affliction to subside, with the hope and expectation that 
I shall change my mind with respect to him. What might have been the result of my 
continued resistance I know not; but your presence, my dear husband, at once dissipates 
all my fears.’ 

“« « My princess,’ interrupted Aladdin, ‘I trust I am not deceived when I tell you I 
have discovered the means of delivering you from our enemy. For this purpose, however, 
IT must go into the town: I will return about noon, and communicate to you the nature 
of my design, for you must yourself contribute towards its success. Let me, however, 
warn you not to be astonished if you see me return in a disguise ; and be sure you give 
orders that I may not be kept waiting at the private door, but cause me to be admitted 
the instant I knock.’ The princess promised that a slave should be ready to open the 
door on his arrival. 

“When Aladdin left the palace he looked about on all sides, and at last discovered a 
peasant, who was going into the country. Aladdin hastened to overtake him ; and when 
he came up with the peasant, proposed that they should exchange clothes, accompanying 
his offer with such a gift that the peasant readily agreed. The exchange was effected 
behind a small bush ; and when it was completed they separated, and Aladdin took the 
road that led to the town. When he got there he turned down a street which led from 
the gate, and passing into the most frequented portions of the town, he came to that 
part where each avenue was occupied by a particular profession or trade. He went into 
a lane appropriated to druggists, and entering the shop which appeared the largest and 
hest supplied, he asked the owner if he could sell him a certain powder, the name of 
which he mentioned. 

“The merchant, who, from Aladdin’s dress, conceived that his customer had not 
money enough to pay for this powder, replied that he kept it, but that it was very dear. 
Aladdin readily divined what was passing in the dealer’s mind; he therefore took out 
his purse, and showing him the gold it contained, desired to have half a dram of the 
powder. The merchant weighed it, wrapped it up, and, giving it to Aladdin, demanded 
a piece of gold as the price. Aladdin immediately paid him, and without stopping any 
longer in the town, except to take some refreshment, returned to the palace. He had no 
occasion to wait at the secret door. It was instantly opened, and he went up to the 
apartment of the Princess Badroulboudour. ‘My beloved princess,’ said Aladdin to her 
as soon as he came in, ‘ the natural aversion you have expressed for this wicked magician 
may probably occasion you some pain in complying with the instructions I am going to 
give you. But permit me, in the first place, to tell you that it is absolutely ey 
you should dissemble, and even offer some violence to your own feelings, if you wis 
to be delivered from his persecution, and if the sultan your father is to have the 
satisfaction of again beholding you. 

“« But if you follow my advice,’ continued Aladdin, ‘ you will this moment proceed 
to attire yourself in one of your most elegant dresses; and when the African Magician 
comes, make no difficulty in receiving him with all the affability you can assume, without 
appearing to act a part, or to be under any constraint. Try to speak to him with an 
appearance of frankness, yet still with some remains of grief, which he may easily 


conceive will soon be entirely dissipated. In your conversation with him give him to | 
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understand that you are making the greatest efforts to forget me; and that he may be 
the more convinced of your sincerity, invite him even to sup with you, and tell him that 
you wish to taste some of the best wine this country can produce. On hearing this, he 
will leave you for a time in order to procure some. In his absence, you niust go to the 
sideboard, and put this powder into one of the cups from which you usually drink. Put 
the cup on one side, and tell one of your women to fill it and bring it to you at a certain 
signal on which you must agree, warning her not to make any mistake. On the 
magician’s return, when you are again seated at table, after having eaten and drunk as 
much as you think proper, make your woman bring you the particular goblet in which 
the powder has been put, and then exchange cups with the magician. He will find the 
flavour of the wine you give him so excellent that he will not refuse it, but drink up the 
last drop. Scarcely shall he have emptied the cup when you will see him fall backwards. 
If you feel any repugnance at drinking out of his cup, you need only pretend to do 80 ; 
and you can very easily manage this, for the effect of the powder will be so sudden that 
he will not have time to pay any attention to what you do, or to perceive whether you 
drink or not.’ 

“ When Aladdin had thus proposed his plan, the princess answered : ‘I must confess 
that I shall do great violence to my own feelings in agreeing to make these advances to 
the magician, although I am aware they are absolutely necessary. But what would I 
not resolve to undertake against such a cruel enemy? I will do as you direct, since your 
happiness, as well as mine, depends upon it.’ When these preliminaries were all arranged 
with the princess, Aladdin took his leave, and passed the remainder of the day in the 
neighbourhood of the palace ; and when the night came on, he presented himself at the 
secret door. 

‘‘The Princess Badroulboudour, who had been inconsolable, not only at her separation 
from her husband, whom, from the very first, she had loved more through inclination 
than. duty, but also at being separated from the sultan her father, between whom and 
herself there existed the utmost affection, had hitherto completely neglected her personal 
appearance from the first moment of this distressful separation. She had not felt in 
spirits to dress with anything like care, particularly since the first visit of the magician, 
and when she had learnt from her women that he was the person who had exchanged the 


‘old lamp for a new one; for, after the infamous deception he had practised, she could 


not look upon him without horror. But the opp my of taking that vengeance upon 
him he so justly deserved, at a time when she had given up all hope of possessing the 
means of accomplishing it, made her resolve to satisfy Aladdin. 

“¢ As soon, therefore, as he was gone, she went to her toilet, and made her women 
dress her in the most becoming manner. She put on some of her richest attire, choosing 
those ornaments which set off her beauty to the best advantage. Her girdle was of gold, 
set with diamonds of the largest size and of untold value. She put on a necklace 
consisting of twelve pearls, six on each side, and a central one, which was the largest and 
most valuable; but all these gems were so beautifully proportioned, that the proudest 
sultanas and the greatest queens would have thought themselves happy in possessing a 
necklace containing only the two smallest. Her bracelets, which were formed of 
diamonds and rubies mixed, admirably answered to the richness of her girdle and 
necklace. 

“When the princess was compietely dressed, she consulted her mirror, and asked the 
opinion of her women upon her appearance; and finding herself resplendent with all 
those charms that might flatter the foolish passion of the African Magician, she seated 
herself upon the sofa in expectation of his arrival. 

“The magician did not fai] to make his appearance at his usual hour. As soon as 
the princess saw him come into the saloon of the twenty-four windows, where she was 
waiting to receive him, she rose up in all the splendour of her beauty and her gorgeous 
array. She pointed with her hand to the most honourable seat, and remained standing 
while he approached it, that she might sit down at the same time with him. Altogether 
she treated him with a civility she had never before shown him. 
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“‘ The African Magician, more dazzled by the splendid lustre of her eyes than by the 
brilliancy of the jewels she wore, was struck with admiration. Her majestic air, and the 
gracious manner she. put on, so opposite to the disdain he had hitherto met with from 
her, absolutely confused him. He at first wished to sit at the very end of the sofa; but 
as he saw that the princess declined taking her seat until he had placed himself where she 
wished, he at last obeyed. 

““ When he had taken his seat, the princess, in order to free him from the embarrass- 
ment which oppressed him, looked at him with an air of kindness which made him 
suppose she no longer beheld him with the aversion she had till now evinced, and then 
said to him: ‘ You are doubtless astonished at seeing me appear to-day so different from 
what I have been; but you will no longer be surprised at it, when I tell you that my 


them has departed. I have reflected upon what you said respecting the fate of Aladdin, 
and from the disposition of the sultan my father, which I well know, I agree with you 
that my late husband could not possibly escape the terrible effects of the sultan’s rage. 
I concluded, therefore, that even if I were to weep and lament for the rest of my life, 
my tears would not bring Aladdin to life. Accordingly, after having paid him, even to 
the tomb, every respect and duty which my affection required, I thought I ought at 
length to admit feelings of comfort and consolation. These are the thoughts which have 
produced the change you see. In order, then, to drive away all sorrow, which I have 
now resolved to banish from my mind, and being convinced that you will assist me in 
these endeavours, I have ordered a supper to be prepared ; but as the only wine I have is 
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natural disposition is so much averse to grief, melancholy, vexation, and distress, that I 
endeavour to drive them from me by every means in my power, as soon as the cause of 
: 
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the produce of China, and as I am now in Africa, I have a great desire to taste what is 
made here, and I thought that, if there were any good wine to be had, you would be most 
likely to have the best.’ 
“The African Magician, who had never flattered himself that he should so soon and 
so easily acquire the good graces of the Princess Badroulboudour, hastened to tell her 
81 M4 
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that he was unable sufficiently to express his sense of her goodness; and to put an end 
to a conversation which in some measure embarrassed him, he adverted to the wine of 
Africa which she had mentioned, and told her, that among the many advantages which 
that country possessed, the principal boast was that of producing excellent wine, and that 
this applied particularly to the part where she then was. He told her he had some wine 
seven years old that was not yet broached, and it was not saying too much to aver that it 
surpassed the produce of the whole world. ‘If my princess,’ added he, ‘ will perinit me, 
I will go and bring two bottles of this wine, and will return immediately.’ ‘I should be 
sorry to give you that trouble,’ replied the princess ; ‘ it would be better, surely, to send 
some one.’ ‘It is necessary for me to go myself,’ resumed the magician; ‘no one but 
myself has the key of the cellar, nor does any one else know the secret of opening it.’ 
‘The longer you are gone, the more impatient shall I be to see you again,’ replied the 
princess : ‘ remember that we sit down to table on your return.’ 

‘Full of the anticipation of his expected happiness, the African Magician hastened 
at his best speed to bring the wine, and was back almost instantly. The princess felt 
sure that he would make haste, and therefore at once threw the powder which Aladdin 
had given her into a goblet, and set it aside until she should call for it. They then sat 
down opposite to each other, the magician’s back being towards the sideboard. The 
princess helped him with her own hands to what appeared the best on the table, and said 
to him, ‘If you have any inclination for music, I will give you some; but as we are by 
ourselves, I think conversation will afford us more pleasure.’ The magician regarded this 
speech as a fresh mark of her favour, and was almost intoxicated with delight. 

‘‘ After they had feasted for some little time, the princess called for wine, and drank 
to the magician’s health. ‘ You are right,’ she cried, when she had drunk, ‘ in praising 
your wine ; I have never tasted any so delicious.’ ‘O charming princess,’ replied the 
magician, holding in his hand the goblet they had given him, ‘my wine acquires a fresh 
flavour by the approbation you have bestowed upon it.’ ‘ Drink to my health,’ resumed 
the princess ; ‘ you must confess I can appreciate good wine.’ He did as she ordered 
him, and as he returned the goblet, observed, ‘I esteem myself very happy, fair princess, 
to have reserved this wine for so good an occasion ; and I confcss I have never in my 
whole life emptied a cup so charmingly offered.’ 

““ When they had continued eating some time longer, and had taken three cups each, 
the princess, who had most completely fascinated the African Magician by her kind and 
obliging manners, at length gave the signal to her woman to bring some wine, at the 
same time desiring her to bring her a goblet full, and also to fill the cup of the magician, 
which they presented to him. When they had reccived the goblets, ‘I know not,’ the 
princess said to the African Magician, ‘ what is your custom here, when two good friends 
drink together as we are doing now. At home in China, the gentleman presents his own 
goblet to the lady, who at the same time presents hers to the gentleman, and the lovers 
then drink to each other’s health.’ With these words she presented to her companion 

The African Magician 


till the princess, who kept the goblet to her lips, observed that his eyes were turned up, 
and presently he fell upon his back dead, without the least struggle. 


“The princess had no occasion to order her people to go and open the secret door to | 4 


admit Aladdin. Her women, who were stationed at different parts of the staircase, gave 
the word one to the other from the saloon ; so that directly after the African Magician 
had fallen backwards, the door was opened. : 

“ Aladdin went up to the saloon; and as soon as he saw the African Magician 
extended on the sofa, he stopped Princess Badroulboudour, who had risen to congratulate 
him on the joyful event. ‘My princess,’ he cried, ‘ there is at this moment no time for 
rejoicing. Do me the favour to retire to your apartment, and to leave me alone, while I 
prepare to carry you back to China as quickly as you departed thence.’ So soon as the 
princess, her women, and the eunuchs had quitted the hall, Aladdin shut the door; and 
then going up to the body of the African Magician, which was lying lifeless on the sofa, 
he opened his vest, and took out the lamp, which was wrapped up exactly in the manner 
the princess had described. He took it out and rubbed it. The genie instantly presented 
himself, and made his usual profession of service. ‘O genie,’ said Aladdin, ‘I have 
called you, to command you in the name of this lamp, your mistress, immediately to take 
this palace, and transport it to the same spot in China whence it was brought.’ The 
genie testified his obedience by an inclination of his head, and forthwith vanished. The 
journey was made immediately, and only two slight shocks were perceptible; one, when 
the palace was taken up from the place where it stood in Africa, and the other when it 
was set down in China, opposite to the sultan’s palace: and this was all the work of an 
instant. 

“* Aladdin then went down to the apartment of the Princess Babroulboudour. ‘Omy 
princess,’ he exclaimed, embracing her, ‘our joy will be complete by to-morrow morning.’ 
As the princess had not finished her supper, and as Aladdin was greatly in want of {) 
refreshment, she ordered the attendants to bring the banquet from the saloon of the #, 
twenty-four windows, where the supper had been served, and whence it had not yet been 
removed. The princess and Aladdin drank together, and found the old wine of the 
magician most excellent. Then, full of the pleasure of this meeting, which could not 
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Os cried the sultan, ‘I cannot speak to you till I have seen and embraced the Princess {0 
101 Badroulboudour, my dear daughter.’ Cy 
hs “ Aladdin accordingly conducted the sultan to the apartment of the Princess Badroul- §) 
bf boudour, whom Aladdin had informed when he rose that she was no longer in Africa, 9 
fv4 but in China, at the capital of the sultan her father, and close to his palace. She had f°} 
fi) just finished dressing when the sultan entered. He eagerly embraced her, bathing her 9 
8 face with his tears, while the princess, on her part, showed the greatest delight at again fig 
I beholding him. For some time the sultan could not utter a syllable, so great was his J 
hf emotion at recovering his daughter after having lamented her loss as irremediable, while J 
ii the princess shed tears of joy at the sight of her beloved father. ‘My dear daughter,’ i 
Ref exclaimed the sultan, at length recovering his speech, ‘I am glad to perceive that the joy x 
h0] you feel at again seeing me makes you appear so little changed that no one would [U4 
hC{ imagine what sorrows you have had. I am sure, however, that you must have suffered 0 
Ni) a great deal. No one could have been suddenly transported with a whole palace, as you 0d 
i; have-been, without feeling the greatest alarm and most dreadful anxiety. Relate tome, ij 
hey I beg of you, every circumstance exactly as it happened, and do not conceal anything [(4 
ied from me.’ vw 
hy “The princess felt a pleasure in satisfying the affectionate cunosity of the sultan. (J 
Ki ‘O my father,’ said she, ‘if I appear so little altered, 1 beg your majesty to consider [} 
}iq that my expectations and hopes were raised yesterday morning by the appearance of my [4 
fs] dear husband and liberator Aladdin, whom I had till then mourned and lamented {(j 
hq as for ever lost to me. The happiness I experienced in again embracing him restored me 0} 
}cy to my former state. Strictly speaking, my whole sorrow consisted in finding myself torn oj 
i from your majesty and my husband; not only out of my affection for him, but lest 0 
hoy he should perish from the dreadful effects of your majesty’s rage, to which I did not fy} 


doubt that he would be exposed, however innocent he might be ; and no one could be fit 
less guilty than he in this matter. I have suffered less from the insolence of him who Pig 
bore me from hence, and who has continually made proposals that gave me pain, but 
to which IJ as often put an end by the ascendency I knew how to maintain over him. I bd 
“@ was not under more restraint than at present. Aladdin himself had not the least share > 4 
-¢ in my removal, of which I was alone the cause, although the innocent one.’ ‘® 

“To convince the sultan that she spoke the truth, the Princess Badroulboudour gave #-¢ 
him a detailed account how the African Magician had disguised himself like a seller of et 
| lamps, and offered to exchange new lamps for old ones. She related the jest she had | 
intended to practise in exchanging Aladdin’s lamp, the important and secret qualities of ty 
which she did not know. Then she told of the instant removal of the palace and herself 

| in consequence of this exchange, and their being transported into Africa with the 
“| magician himself, who had been recognised by two of her women, and also by the 
eunuch who had made the exchange, when he had the audacity to come and present 
himself before her the first time after the success of his daring enterprise; and she 
spoke of the proposal he made to marry her. She then informed him of the persecution 
she continued to suffer until the arrival of Aladdin; of the measures they conjointly 
took to get possession of the lamp, which the magician constantly carried about him ; in 
what manner they had succeeded, particularly by the courage of the princess in dissem- 
bling her feelings, and inviting the magician to sup with her; with everything that 
happened till she presented to him the goblet in which she had privately put the powder 
Aladdin had given her. ‘ With respect to the rest,’ added she, ‘I leave Aladdin to 
inform you of it.’ 

“ Aladdin had but little to add to this account. ‘When they opened the private 
door,’ he said, ‘I immediately went up to the hall of the twenty-four windows, and saw 
the traitor lying dead on the sofa from the effects of the powder. As it was not proper 
that the princess should remain there any longer, I requested her to go to her apartment 
with her women and eunuchs. When I was alone I took the lamp out of the magician’s 
bosom, and made use of the same secret he had employed to remove the palace and 
steal away the princess. I have brought the palace back to its place, and have had the 
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happiness of restoring the princess to your majesty, as you commanded me. I have not 
deceived your majesty in this matter; and if you will take the trouble to go up to the 
$ saloon, you will see the magician has been punished as he deserved.’ 

3 “In pursuance of this invitation, the sultan rose and went up; and when he had seen 
Of the dead body of the magician, whose face had already become livid from the strength of 
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the poison, he embraced Aladdin with the greatest tenderness. ‘Do not be angry with 
me, my son,’ cried he, ‘ for having used you harshly ; paternal affection drove me to it, 
and I deserve to be pardoned for my fault, in consideration of the cause.’ ‘O great 
king,’ replied Aladdin, ‘I have not the least reason to complain of your majesty’s 
conduct ; you have done only what was your duty. This magician, this infamous wretch, 
this most detestable of men, was tbe sole cause of my disgrace. When your majesty has 
leisure to-hear me, I will give you an account of another piece of treachery, not less 
infamous than this, which he practised towards me, from which the peculiar providence 
of Heaven has preserved me.’ ‘I will take care to find an opportunity,’ said the sultan, 
‘and that quickly. But let us now only think of rejoicing in this happy change.’ 

“ Aladdin ordered that the magician’s body should be thrown out as a prey for the 
beasts and birds. In the meantime the sultan, after having commanded the drums, 
trumpets, cymbals, and other instruments to announce a public rejoicing, had a festival 
of ten days’ continuance proclaimed in honour of the return of the Princess Badroul- 
boudour and Aladdin, and of the restoration of the palace. 

“It was. thus that Aladdin a second time escaped an almost inevitable death. But 
even this was not his last peril : he was in mortal danger a third time. The circumstances 
of this third peril are now to be related. 

“The African Magician had a younger brother, who was not inferior to him in his 
knowledge of magic, and who even surpassed the elder brother in wicked designs, evil 
intentions, and diabolical machinations. As they did not always live together, or even 
inhabit the same city, one sometimes being at the eastern extremity, while the other 
travelled in the most western part of the world, each of them did not fail once every 
year to ascertain, by means of their knowledge of geomancy, in what part of the world 
the other was, what he was doing, and whether he wanted counsel or assistance. 

‘Some time after the African Magician had perished in his attempt against Aladdin, 
his younger brother, who had not received any intelligence of him for a year, and who 
was not in Africa, wished to know where the elder was dwelling, whether he was well, 
and what he was doing. Wherever he travelled he carried with him his square geomantic 
box, as his brother had been accustomed to do. He took this box, and having arranged 
the sand, he cast the points, drew the figures, and formed his horoscope. The result was 
the discovery that his brother was no longer alive, but had been poisoned, and that 
suddenly. On searching further he found that this had happened in a capital situated 
in Africa, and that the man by whom his brother had been poisoned now resided in a 
certain part of China, was a man of low birth, but married to a princess, the daughter of 


‘the sultan. 


- When the magician had thus ascertained the melancholy fate of his brother, he did 
not waste his time in useless regrets which could not again restore the dead man to life, 
but he took an immediate resolution to avenge his death. He mounted his horse and 
directly began his journey towards China. He traversed plains, crossed rivers, mountains, 
and deserts, and after a long journey, attended with incredible fatigue and difficulty, he 
at length reached China, and in a short time arrived at that capital which his experiment 
in geomancy had pointed out. Certain that he had not deceived himself, and that he had 
a mistaken one kingdom for another, immediately on his arrived he took up his abode 

ere. 

“The very next morning the magician walked out, not for the purpose of seeing the 
beauties of the place, which did not at all attract him, but with the intention of taking 
measures to put his pernicious design into execution. He walked abroad through the 
most frequented places, and was very attentive to the conversation he heard. At a house 
where many people were spending their time in playing a variety of games, and where, 
while some were playing, others were discussing the news or talking over their own affairs, 
he observed that they spoke much of and highly praised the virtues and piety of a woman 
called Fatima, who led a retired life, and of whom they asserted that she even performed 
miracles. As he thought that this woman might, perhaps, be in some way useful in the 
business he was about, he took one of the speakers aside, and begged him to give him 
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amore particular account of this holy Fatima, and to explain what sort of miracles she 
performed. 
‘<* How!’ exclaimed the man: ‘have you never seen or even heard of her? She is 
the admiration of the whole city for her strict and austere life, aud for the good example 


j| she sets. Except on two days of the weck, she never leaves her hermitage ; but on those 


days she comes into the city, where she does an infinite deal of good ; for there is no one 
afflicted with a pain in the head whom she does not cure by laying her hands upon him.’ 

“The magician did not want to know more on this subject, he only inquired of the 
same person in what quarter of the city the hermitage of this holy woman was situated. 


({ On obtaining the required information, he formed a horrible design with regard to this 
({ Fatima; and that he might be sure of its success, he observed all her conduct on the 


| very first day she went out, and did not lose sight of her the whole day till she returned 
in the evening to her cell. When he had accurately remarked the spot where she dwelt, 


(i he returned to one of those places where, as has been said, a certain warm liquor is 


sold, and where any traveller who chooses may pass the night, particularly during the hot 

weather, when the inhabitants of China prefer sleeping upon a mat to resting in a bed. 
“The magician, after paying the master of the house for what he had eaten and 

' drunk, which did not amount to much, went out about midnight, and took the road to 


z | the hermitage of Fatima, or the Holy Woman, by which name she was known throughout 


the city. He had no difficulty in opening the door, as it was only fastened by a latch. 


P| As soon as he entered, he shut it again without making any noise. By the light of the 


moon he perceived Fatima lying almost in the open air, upon a couch with a ragged 


“{ mat, close to the side of her cell. He approached, and after silently taking out a 


poniard which he had by his side, he awoke her. _ 

“On opening her eyes, poor Fatima was very much astonished at seeing a man 
standing over her with a deadly weapon in his hand. Holding the point of the dagger 
against her breast, ready in an instant to plunge it into her heart, the magician exclaimed, 
“If you cry out, or make the least noise, I will murder you. Get up, and do as I bid 
you.’ Fatima, who always slept in her clothes, rose, trembling with fear. ‘ Fear 
nothing,’ said the magician, ‘I only want your cloak; give it me, and take mine.’ 
When the magician was dressed in Fatima’s clothes, he said to her, ‘ Paint my face to 
look like yours, and so that the colour will not come off.’ As he saw that the Holy 
Woman still trembled, he added, in order to give her courage, and to induce her to 
obey him: ‘ Fear nothing, I tell you again; I swear by all that is sacred that I will 
spare your life.’ Fatima then took him into the interior of her cell, lighted her lamp, and 
mixing a certain liquid in a basin, she rubbed it over his face; assuring him it would 
not change, and that there was now no difference in colour between her face and his. 
She then put upon him her own head-dress, with a veil, and she showed him how she 
concealed her face with this veil when she walked through the city. In conclusion, she 
4| hung round his neck a large necklace or chaplet, which came down nearly to his waist ; 
4 she then put the stick she was accustomed to walk with into his hand, and gave him a 
mirror. ‘ Look at yourself,’ she said, ‘and you will find that you cannot resemble me 
more closely.’ The magician found himself disguised as he wished ; but he did not keep 
the oath he had so solemnly taken in her presence. For fear that he might be stained 
with her blood, which would fall if he stabbed her with his poniard, he strangled her; 
and when he found that she was dead, he drew the body by the feet to the cistern of the 
hermitage, and threw it in. 

“The magician, thus disguised like the Holy Woman, passed the remainder of the 
night in the hermitage which he had desecrated by this horrible murder. Very early the 
next morning, although it was not the usual day for Fatima’s appearance in the city, he 
sallied forth, because he conjectured that no one would ask him why he came abroad, or 
if they did, he could easily invent some excuse. The first thing he had done, on his 
arrival in the capital, had been to go and observe the palace of Aladdin; and as it 
was there that he intended to put the scheme he had devised into execution, he took the 
road towards it. 
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“When the people saw the Holy Woman (for every one took him for poor Fatima), the 
magician was surrounded by a great crowd of people. Some recommended themselves 


to his prayers, others kissed his hand; some kissed the hem of his robe with the greatest by 
respect, while others, either because they had the headache, or wished to be preserved |: 


from it, bent down before him, that he might lay his hands upon them; he did so, 
muttering at the same time a few words that sounded like a prayer. In fact, he so well 
imitated the Holy Woman, that every one was deceived, and took him for her. After 
stopping very often to satisfy those people who fancied they received benefit from this 
imposition of hands, he at last arrived in the square before Aladdin’s palace, where, as 
the crowd increased, the difficulty and press to get near him was also greater. The 
strongest and most zealous beat off the rest to secure a place for themselves, and hence 
several quarrels arose, the noise of which reached the ears of the Princess Badroulboudour, 
who was sitting in the hall of the twenty-four windows. 

“‘The princess asked what was the matter, and as no person could inform her, she 
ordered that some one should go and see, and bring her word. One of her women, 
without leaving the hall, looked through the lattice, and then came and told her mistress 
that the noise arose from a crowd of people who were collected round the Holy Woman 
to be cured of pains in their heads by the laying on of her hands. 

“The princess, who for some time past had heard every one speak in praise of this 
Holy Woman, but who had never yet beheld her, felt a desire to see and converse with 
her. She said as much to the chief of the eunuchs, who was present, whereupon that 
officer said that if she wished it, he was sure he could get Fatima to come, if his mistress 
would let him send for her. The princess consented to this, and he instantly dispatched 
four eunuchs with an order to bring back the Holy Woman with them. 

* As soon as the eunuchs had gone out of the gate of Aladdin’s palace, and were seen 
making towards the place where the Holy Woman, or rather the disguised magician, stood, 
the crowd began to disperse; and when the magician was thus more at liberty, and saw 
that they were coming towards him, he went to meet them with great glee, for he saw 
that his cunning scheme was likely to be successful. One of the eunuchs addressed him 
in these words : ‘O Holy Woman, the princess wishes to see you; will it please you to 
follow us?’ ‘The princess honours me greatly,’ replied the pretended Fatima: ‘I am 
ready to obey her commands ;’ and he then followed the eunuchs, who immediately 
brought him to the palace. 

‘When the magician, conccaling his black heart under the robe of sanctity, was 
introduced into the hall of the twenty-four windows, and perceived the princess, he 
began a prayer, which contained a long catalogue of exhortations and wishes for the 
happiness and prosperity of Princess Badroulboudour. He displayed all his hypocritical 
and deceitful rhetoric, in order to insinuate himself, under the cloak of great piety, into 
the good opinion of the princess. And in this he succeeded without difficulty, as the 
! princess, who was naturally of a frank and honest disposition, fancied that all the world 
were at least as good as herself; particularly did she believe in all those who professed 
to serve Heaven by a retired life. 

“When the false Fatima had finished his long harangue, the princess replied: ‘ My 
; good mother, I am much obliged to you for your kind prayers; I have the greatest 


‘2 confidence in them, and trust Heaven will hear them. Come hither, and sit down near 
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“The magician, whose chief object was to introduce himself into Aladdin’s palace, 
where he would have an opportunity to execute the wicked design he meditated,saw that. 
by thus remaining under the auspices and protection of the princess, one of his chief 
obstacles would be removed. He therefore did not make much difficulty in acceding to 
the obliging offer of Princess Badroulboudour. ‘O gracious princess,’ he replied, ‘ what- 
ever resolution a poor and miserable woman like myself may have made to renounce the 
world, with its pomps and vanities, I nevertheless dare not resist either the wish or the 
command of so pious and charitable a lady.’ 

“ Upon this answer the princess herself arose, and said to the magician, ‘Come with 
me, that I may show you all the apartments that are unoccupied ; you may then make 
your choice.’ The magician followed the princess through all the rooms she showed him, 
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: which were very pleasant and handsomely furnished. He chose the plainest and smallest. 


of them all, saying at the same time that it was much too good for him, and that he only 
made choice of it to oblige the princess. 

“Princess Badroulbcudour wished to take the impostor back with her to the hall of 
the twenty-four windows, and asked him to dine with her; but as he would have been 
compelled to uncover |.is face, which he had hitherto kept concealed by the veil, and 


7 as he was afraid she might discover that he was not the holy woman Fatima, he begged 
7 her earnestly to excuse him, saying that he never ate anything but bread and dried 


fruits, and asked her permission to take his trifling meal in his own apartment. She 
readily complied with his wishes, ‘My good mother,’ she said, ‘ you are quite at liberty 
to follow your own wish. Do as you would in the hermitage: I will order my people to 
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carry you in some food; but remember that I shall expect you as soon as you have 
finished your repast.’ 

“The princess then dined ; and the false Fatima did not fail to return to her as soon 
as he had been informed by an eunuch, whom he had instructed to let him know, that 
his mistress had risen from the table. ‘My good mother,’ said the princess, ‘I am 
delighted to enjoy the company of such a holy woman as yourself, who will, by your 
presence, bring down blessings upon the whole palace. And now I mention this palace, 
pray tell me what you think of it. But before I show you all the other apartments, tell 
me how you like this hall.’ 

‘At this question the magician, who, in order to preserve his assumed aspect of 
humility and diffidence, had till now kept his head bent down towards the ground, 
without ever raising it to look on either side, at length looked up, and seemed to gaze at 
everything in the hall, from one end to the other. When he had thoroughly examined 
it, he said, ‘ Indeed, my princess, this saloon is truly beautiful, and worthy of admiration. 
But, so far as a recluse can judge who knows nothing of what is reckoned beautiful by 
the world in general, I think one thing is wanting.’ ‘ What is that, my good mother?’ 
inquired Princess Badroulboudour ; ‘I entreat you io tell me. For my part, I thought, 
and have also heard it said, that nothing was wanting; but whatever may be deficient 
I will have supplied.’ 

“‘«Pardon my freedom of speech, gracious lady,’ replied the dissembling magician. 
‘My opinion, if it can be of any value, is, that if the egg of a roc were suspended from 
the centre of the dome, this hall would not have its equal in any of the four quarters of 
the globe, and your palace would be the wonder of the whole universe.’ 

“My good mother,’ returned the princess, ‘ tell me what kind of bird a roc is, and 
where the egg of one could be found?’ ‘ Princess,’ answered the feigned Fatima, ‘the 
roc is a bird of prodigious size which inhabits the summit of Mount Caucasus ; and the 
architect who designed your palace can procure you a roc’s egg.’ 

“ After thanking the pretended Fatima for her kind information and for what she 
thought her good advice, the Princess Badroulboudour turned the conversation upon 
various other subjects; but she by no means forgot the roc’s egg, and determined to 
speak to Aladdin on the subject when he returned from hunting. He had already been 
absent six days;. and the magician, who was aware of this circumstance, wished to take 
every advantage of his absence. Aladdin returned late on the same evening when the false 
Fatima had taken leave of the princess, and had retired to the apartment allotted to her. 
As soon as he entered the palace, he went to the apartment of the princess. He saluted 
and embraced her; but she seemed to him to receive him with less than her usual 
welcome. ‘I do not find you, my princess, in your usual good spirits,’ said Aladdin ; 
‘has anything happened during my absence that has displeased or vexed you? Do not, 
in the name of Heaven, conceal it from me; for there is nothing in my power that I will 
not do to endeavour to dispel it.’ ‘I have been disturbed by a mere trifle,’ replied the 
princess, ‘and it really gives me so little anxiety that I did not suppose my discomposure 
would be so apparent in my face and manner that you could have perceived it. But 
since you have observed some alteration in me, which I by no means intended, I will not 
conceal the cause, inconsiderable as it is. 

“*T thought, as you did yourself,’ the princess continued, ‘that our palace was the 
most superb, the most beautiful, and the most completely decorated of all the buildings 
in the whole world. I will tell you, however, what has come into my head on thoroughly 
examining the hall of the twenty-four windows. Do not you think with me that if a 
roc’s egg were suspended from the centre of the dome, it would greatly improve the [', 
effect ?? ‘It is enough, my princess,’ replied Aladdin, ‘that you think the absence of a | | 
roc’s egg a defect. You shall find, by the diligence with which I am going to repair ih 
this omission, that there is nothing I will not do for love of you.’ 

“ Aladdin instantly left the princess, and went up to the hall of the twenty-four ||’: 
windows; and then taking out of his bosom the lamp, which he always carried about ,; 
with him since the distress he had undergone from the neglect of that precaution, he | 
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rubbed it to summon the genie, who immediately appeared before him. ‘O genie,’ said 
Aladdin, ‘a roc’s egg should be suspended from the centre of this dome in order to make 
it perfect ; I command you in the name of the lamp which I hold to get this defect 
rectified.’ 

“ Aladdin had scarcely pronounced these words when the genie uttered so loud and 
dreadful a scream that the very room shook, and Aladdin could not refrain from trembling 
violently. ‘ How, thou wretch!’ exclaimed the genie, in a voice that would have made 
the most courageous man shake with dread, ‘is it not enough that I and my companions 
have done everything thou hast chosen to command? Wouldst thou repay our services 
by such unparalleled ingratitude, as to command me to bring thee my master, and hang 
him up in the midst of this vaulted dome? For this crime thou dost deserve to be 
instantly torn to atoms, and thy wife and palace should perish with thee. But thou art 
fortunate that the request did not originate with thee, and that the command is not in 
any way thine. Learn who is the true author of this mischief. It is done by no other 
than the brother of thy enemy the African Magician, whom thou hast destroyed as he 
deserved. That perfidious brother is in thy palace, disguised under the appearance of 
Fatima the holy woman, whom he has murdered ; and it is he who has induced thy wife 
to make the horrible and destructive request thou hast made. His design is to kill thee ; 
therefore take heed to thyself.’ As the genie said this he vanished. 

‘“‘ Aladdin pondered well these words of the genie. He had already heard of the 
holy woman Fatima, and was not ignorant of the fame she had attained by her alleged 
cures of pains. He returned to the apartment of the princess, but did not mention what 
had happened to him. He sat down, and complained of a violent pain that had suddenly 
seized his head, and he held his hand up to his forehead with an expression of great 
suffering. The princess directly ordered her people to call the Holy Woman; and while 
they were gone she related to Aladdin the manner in which she had induced: Fatima to 
come to the palace, where she had given her an apartment. 

‘‘The disguised magician came; and as soon as he entered, Aladdin said to him, ‘I 
am very happy, my good mother, to see you, and it is for my advantage to have you here 
just now. I am tormented with a violent headache which has just attacked me. I 
request your assistance ; and from the reliance I place on your good prayers, I hope you 
will not refuse me the favour which you grant to all who are thus afflicted.’ When he 
had said this, he bent his head forward, and the magician also advanced, with his hand 
upon a poniard which was concealed in his girdle under his robe. Aladdin, who watched 
his motions, seized his hand before he could draw the weapon, and viercing him to the 
heart with his own dagger, stretched him dead upon the floor. 

*** What have you done, my dear husband ?” exclaimed the princess, in the greatest 
surprise ; ‘you have killed the Holy Woman !’ ‘ No, no, my princess,’ answered Aladdin, 
without the least emotion, ‘I have not killed Fatima, but a villain who was going to 
assassinate me if I had not prevented him. This is the wretch, whom you here behold,’ 
added he, showing the dead man’s face, ‘ that strangled Fatima, whom you thought I had 
destroyed, and therefore regretted. He has disguised himself in her clothes in order to 
murder me ; and to convince you that this is true, I have further to inform you that he is 
the brother of the African Magician who carried you off.’ Aladdin then related to his 
wife in what manner he had learnt these particulars, and he then ordered the servants to 
remove the body. 

“Thus Aladdin was delivered from the persecution of the two magicians. A few 
years after, the sultan died at a good old age, and as he left no male issue, the Princess 
Badroulboudour succeeded to the throne as his legitimate heir, and of course shared the 
supreme power with Aladdin. They reigned together many years, and left an illustrious 
and numerous posterity. 


* O great king,” said the Sultana Scheherazade, when she had finished the account of 
the adventures of Aladdin with the wonderful lamp, “ your majesty has doubtless remarked 
in the African Magician the character of a man who has abandoned himself to the 
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inordinate passion of acquiring wealth by the most unjustifiable methods, and one who, 
though he had the cleverness to gain wealth, was not suffered to enjoy it, because he was 
unworthy. In Aladdin, on the contrary, you see a man who from the lowest origin rose 
to a throne, by making use of the treasures which he had accidentally acquired as they 
were intended to be used, namely, as means to attain the end he had in view. In the 
sultan you must have observed that even a good, just, and equitable monarch runs the 
risk of being dethroned when, by an act of injustice, and contrary to every rule of equity, 
he dares with unreasonable haste to condemn an innocent man without pausing to hear his 
defence. Your majesty must feel horror, too, at the crimes of the two infamous magicians, 
one of whom sacrificed his life in the attempt to acquire treasures, and the other both his 
life and his religion for the sake of avenging a villain who had received the reward due 
to his crimes.” 

The Sultan of the Indies gave Scheherazade to understand that he was very much 
pleased with the marvellous adventures of the fortunate Aladdin, and that the other 
stories she had each morning told him afforded him equal satisfaction. In fact, these 
stories were always diverting, and each contained a good lesson. It was very evident that 
the sultana made them succeed each other so skilfully that the sultan was not sorry to 
have this excuse for delaying the fulfilment of the oath he had so solemnly taken, namely, 
to have a wife for but one night, and the next morning to cause her to be put to death. 
He now only thought whether he should not in the end absolutely exhaust the sultana’s 
store. With this intention, after hearing the conclusion of the history of Aladdin and the 
Princess Badroulboudour, which was very different from any tale he had yet heard, he 
even got the start of Dinarzade, and himself awoke the sultana with the inquiry if she 
had exhz-1sted her supply of tales. 

“O my lord,” replied Scheherazade, smiling at this question, “I have many yet in 
store: the number of my tales isso great that it would be almost impossible to give your 
majesty a list of them. But I fear that your majesty will grow tired of hearing me 
much sooner than I shall want materials to go on with.” ‘Do not be afraid of that,” 
replied Schahriar, “ but let me hear what you have next to relate.” 

Encouraged by this speech, the sultana immediately began a new story in these 
words. ‘I have often, O king,” said she, “‘ entertained your majesty with some adventures 
of the famous Caliph Haroun Alraschid ; but there area great many others besides these 
of which I have not yet spoken, and I will now relate one that is not unworthy of 
your attention.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID. 


MIGHTY KING, you must be aware, and may yourself have 
experienced, that men sometimes give way to such extraordinary 
transports of joy, that they immediately communicate this passion 
to those around ; and at others are as readily affected by the joys 
of their fellows. Sometimes, on the other hand, they give way so 
completely to melancholy, that they become a burden to them- 
selves; and so far from being able to explain to others the cause 
of these extremes of feeling, they cannot even give a reason for 
them to themselves. 

“The Caliph Haroun Alraschid was one day in this last state of 
mind, when Giafar, his faithful and beloved grand vizier, came into his presence. The 
minister found his master alone (in itself an unusual circumstance); and as he perceived 
upon advancing that the caliph was in a gloomy mood, and that he did not so much as 
lift up his eyes to look at Giafar, he stopped till Haroun Alraschid should deign to notice 
him. At length the caliph looked up and saw the vizier, but as quickly turned away, 
and resumed his former melancholy posture. 
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been aware of the disposition in which you find me, and in which I have no desire to 
remain. If nothing new has happened to occasion your coming to me, I must ask you 
to think of something that will employ and amuse me.’? ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ 
replied the grand vizier, ‘my duty alone has led me hither; and I take the liberty of 
bringing to your majesty’s recollection the task you have imposed upon yourself, of 
witnessing in person that excellent system of feeulations which you have caused to be 
- carried out in your capital and its neighbourhood. - This is the day your majesty has set 
apart for the performance of this business, and no occupation is more likely than this to 
dispel the cloud which overcasts your accustomed cheerfulness.’ ‘I had forgotten it,’ 
replied the caliph, ‘ and you do well to remind me. Go and change your dress, and ] 
will prepare to go out.’ 

‘‘Each of them assumed the habit of a foreign merchant; and in this disguise they 
went unattended through a private door of the palace garden which opened into the 
country. They took a turn beyond the walls of the town to the banks of the river that 
run at some distance from the gate, without seeing anything worthy of notice. They 
crossed the river in the first boat they found, and when they had completed the circuit of 
the other part of the town opposite to that which they had first visited, they returned by 
way of the bridge which forms the communication. 

“They passed this bridge, at the foot of which they met an old blind man who was 
begging. ‘The caliph turned towards him, and dropped a piece of gold into his hand.. 
The blind man instantly laid hold of the donor’s hand, and stopped him.- ‘O charitable 
person!’ said he, ‘whoever you are whom Allah has inspired to give me alms, do not, I 
beseech you, refuse me a further favour. I request you to give me a blow on the head. 
I deserve this, and even a still greater punishment.’ So saying, he quitted the caliph’s 
hand, that the latter might have the power of giving him the blow, but seized his 
garment, for fear he should pass on without doing so. : 

“ Surprised at this strange request and at the behaviour of the blind man, the caliph 
answered : ‘ My good friend, I cannot comply with your request; I shall certainly not 
care to destroy the value of my gift by the cruelty you require at my hands.’ Saying 
this, he endeavoured to disengage himself. 

“The blind man, who was prepared for this unwillingness in his benefactor, from the 

frequent experience he had had on similar occasions, made a still stronger effort to hold 
him fast. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ pardon my boldness and my importunity, I entreat you; give 
me the blow, or take back your alms. I can accept it upon no other condition without 
breaking a solemn oath which I have taken before Heaven ; and if you knew why I had 
taken this oath, you would at once agree with me that the punishment I impose upon 
myself is very inconsiderable.’ 
_ “The caliph, who was unwilling to be any longer detained, yielded to the blind man’s 
rerio and gave him a slight blow. The blind man immediately let him go, with 
thanks and blessings. The caliph went on with the grand vizier, and after a few. steps he 
said to him: ‘Surely the reason which has induced this blind man to require a blow from 
all those who bestow their alms upon him must be of some importance. I should like 
to learn what it is; return, therefore, and tell the blind beggar who I am, and order him 
to come to-morrow without fail to the palace, at the time of afternoon prayers, that 
I may speak with him.’ The grand vizier went back directly, gave a present to the 
blind man, and after he had also given him the required blow, told him what the caliph 
required ; he then went back to his master. 

“They re-entered the town, and passing through a square, they found themselves 
among a great number of .people who were looking at a well-dressed young man 
mounted on a mare. This mare he rode at full speed round the square, whipping and 
spurring it most unmercifully, so that it was covered with foam and blood. e caliph, 
astonished at the cruelty of the young man, stopped and asked several of the spectators 
if they knew why he treated the animal so ill. He found that nobody could give him 
any information bevond the fact that the rider had for some time, every day at the same 
hour, engaged in this inhuman exercise. 
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“They continued their walk, and the caliph told the vizier to remember this square, 
and not fail to cause this young man to come to him the next day at the same hour 
at which the blind man was to receive an audience. 

“ Before the caliph reached the palace, in a strect through which he had not passed 
for a long time he observed a newly-built house, which seemed to be the residence of 
some great man of the court. He asked the grand vizier if he could tell to whom it 
belonged ; the latter replied he did not know, but would go and make inquiries. He 
then asked a neighbour, who told him that the house belonged to one Cogia Hassan, 
surnamed Alhabbal, from his trade of ropemaking, which he had himself seen the said 
Cogia Hassan carry on in a state of great poverty, and that, to the surprise of his 
neighbours, who knew not in what way he had been so favoured by fortune, . Cogia 
Hassan had acquired wealth enough to erect this great building ina very splendid manner. 

“‘The grand vizier went back to the caliph, and told him what he had learnt. ‘I 
must see this Cogia Hassan Alhabbal,’ said the caliph to him. ‘Go and bid him also 
come to the palace, at the same hour with the other two.’ The grand vizier took care 
punctually to execute the caliph’s orders. 

“The next day, when afternoon prayers were ended, the caliph returned to his 
apartment, and the grand vizier immediately brought in the three persons above- 
mentioned, and presented them to the great Haroun Alraschid. All three prostrated 
themselves before the throne of the sultan, and when they rose up, the caliph asked the 
blind man his name. He answered, ‘I am called Baba Abdalla.’ ‘Baba Abdalla,’ 
returned the caliph, ‘ your manner of asking alms yesterday appeared so extraordinary, 
that if I had not been influenced by certain considerations, I should have been very far 
from humouring you as I did; and I would instantly have put a stop to your insulting 
the public by making ridiculous requests. I have sent for you here to learn from 
yourself what motive can have urged you to take the silly oath by which you have bound 
yourself; and from what you tell me I shall judge whether you have done right, and 
whether I ought to suffer you to continue a practice which seems likely to be followed by 
many ill consequences. ‘Tell me then, without disguise, whence this extravagant conceit 
arises ; conceal nothing from me, for I require the whole truth.’ 

“ Baba Abdalla, somewhat startled by this address, prostrated himself a second time 
before the throne of the caliph; and after rising, said immediately, ‘Commander of the 
Faithful, I most humbly beg pardon of your majesty for the boldness with which I have 
dared to demand of you and to enforce your compliance with a condition which in truth 
seems very absurd. I confess my crime; but as I did not know your majesty, I implore 
your clemency, and hope you will mercifully consider my ignorance. 

“<¢ Your majesty has been pleased to declare that what I did was folly. I confess it 
seems to be so, and my behaviour must appear such in the eyes of men; but in the sight 
of Heaven it is but a slight penance for an enormous crime of which I have been guilty, 
and which I should not expiate though every man in the world should thus give me a 
blow: of this you will yourself judge when the history which I am about to relate in 
obedience to your commands shall have informed you of the heinous nature of my crime. 


Tue History or Basa ABDALLA THE Bunn Man. 


‘*T was born at Bagdad, and inherited a little property from my father and mother, 
who died within a few days of each other. Although I had but little experience of life, 
I did not, after the usual fashion of young men, waste my fortune in a short time in 
idle, vicious extravagance. On the contrary, I was always anxious to increase it by my 
industry, with all the care and trouble I could bestow. At length I became so rich that 
I possessed fourscore camels of my own, which I let to the caravan merchants, and 
which produced me large sums for every journey they made in different parts of your 
majesty’s extended empire, and on every occasion I accompanied them. 

“* Thus successful, I was seized with an earnest desire to become still richer. One day 
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I was returning from Balsora with my camels unladen. I had driven them to that city 
with goods to be embarked for India. I now turned them loose to feed in a spot far 
distant from any habitation, and where the abundance of the pasture had induced me to 
halt. A dervish, who was going on foot to Balsora, came up, and sat near me to refresh 
himself after his fatigue. I asked him whence he came, and whither he was going ; he 
put the same questions to me; and after we had mutually satisfied each other’s curiosity, 
| we produced our provisions, and sat down to eat and drink together. 

“‘ During our repast we conversed upon many indifferent subjects ; but at length the 
| dervish told me that in a place not far off he knew of a treasure of immense value, so 
| large and rich, that if my fourscore camels should all be laden from thence with gold and 
jewels, it would scem ss if nothing had been taken away from the mass. 

“This good news at once surprised and delighted me. I was quite bewildered and 
confused with the joy I felt. I did not think the dervish would care to impose upon me. 
Therefore, embracing him fervently, I cried, ‘My good dervish, I see plainly that you 
have little regard for the things of this world: of what use to you, therefore, is the 
knowledge of this treasure? You are alone, and could by yourself carry off but a very 
small part of it: show me where it is, and I will load my fourscore camels from it, and 
will present you with one of them in return for the profit and advantage you will have 
procured for me.’ 

“My offer was absurdly small, no doubt, but it appeared to me considerable, so 
entirely had avarice gained possession of my heart from the time when the dervish 
imparted to me this secret ; and I considered the threescore and nineteen loads which 
would be mine as nothing in comparison with the one of which I should deprive myself 
by giving it to him. 

“The dervish, who immediately saw my greed and covetousness, took no offence at 
the unreasonable offer I had just made him, but said, without the least emotion: ‘O my 
brother, you see plainly that what you offer me is in no proportion to the favour you 
request. I was not obliged to say a word to you of the treasure, and might have kept 
my secret ; but what I have so frankly told you must convince you that I had, and still 
have, a sincere desire to oblige you, and to give you cause to remember me for ever, by 
making your fortune while I make my own. I have now another proposal, more just 
and equitable, to make to you; it is for you to consider whether you will accept it. 
You said,’ continued the dervish, ‘that you possessed fourscore camels. I am ready to 
lead you to the place where the treasure lies; we will together load these camels with 
as much of the gold and jewels as they can carry; but upon condition that when they 
have all been laden you shall give up one-half of them with their burden, and shall 
retain the other half for yourself. Thereupon we will separate, and go where we please ; 
you with your share, and I with mine. You see this division is perfectly equitable; for 
if ia give up to me forty camels, you will by my means have gained enough to purchase 
a thousand.’ 

i “I could not deny that the proposal of the dervish was very fair; nevertheless, 
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instead of considering the great wealth which would accrue to me from acceding to it, I 
looked upon giving up the half of my camels as a great loss, particularly when I thought 
the dervish would be as rich as myself; so that I already repaid with ingratitude a favour 
| of the purest generosity which I was about to receive from the dervish. But there was 
no room for hesitation ; I must at once accept the terms, or be prepared all my life after 
2 repent that entirely by my own fault I had lost an opportunity of making a large 
‘¢ fortune. 
*T at once collected my camels, and we proceeded together. After travelling some 
‘4 time, we arrived at a spacious valley, the entrance to which was very narrow. My camels 
1 could only pass one by one; but as the space by degrees grew wider, they could easily 
| afterwards go on several together. The two mountains which bounded this valley made 
, a sort of semicircle at its extremity, and were so high, so steep, and so inaccessible that 
U4 we had no reason to fear any mortal could see us. 
si ‘When we had arrived within the pass of the mountains, the dervish said, ‘Let us 
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+) gono farther. Stop your camels, and make them lie down on the spot before you, that 
i! we may have no trouble in loading them ; and when you have done this, I will go before 

{ you to the entrance of the place where the treasure is deposited.’ I did as the dervish 
{ requested me, and went to him directly. I found him with a flint and steel in his hand, }] 
( collecting a little dry wood for a fire. As soon as he had kindled a flame, he threw upon | 
it some perfume, at the same time uttering some mystic words which I could not under- 
stand, and immediately a thick smoke rose into the air. The dervish caused this smoke ‘ 
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“This opening displayed to our view, in a vast cavern sunk in the rock, a magnificent 
palace, the work rather of genii than of man, for man would never think of undertaking 
any structure so bold and astonishing. But I did not think of this at the time; I 
was not even struck with the infinite richness of what was to be seen on all sides; but 
without stopping to notice the admirable order in which this great treasure had been 57 
if arranged, I ran to the first heap of gold I saw, as an eagle darts upon his prey, and hy 

poured into a sack, with which I had provided myself, as much money as I thought I Kt 
% could carry: the sacks were large, and I would fain have filled them all, but was obliged Ke 
N to think of the strength of my camels. The dervish was similarly employed, but I 
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if recived that he confined himself to the jewels. He explained to me the reason of this ; br 
A then followed his example, and we carried off a much greater proportion of precious Mt 
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stones than of gold. After we had filled our sacks and loaded the camels, nothing 
remained to be done but to close the treasure-house again and depart. 

“ Before we quitted the treasure, however, the dervish went to a part of the building 
where there were many vascs of gold, in a variety of shapes and fashions, as well as 
some of other precious materials ; and I observed that he took from one of these a small 
box of a certain wood, with which I was unacquainted, which he put into his bosom after 
he had shown me that it contained only a sort of ointment. 

“The dervish went through the same ceremony on closing up the treasure that he had 
performed on opening it; and after he had uttered certain words the door shut upon the 
treasure, and the rock appeared with the same unbroken surface it had before exhibited. 

“We then divided our camels, and made them all rise with their burdens. I placed 
myself at the head of the forty which I had reserved for myself, and the dervish began to 
lead away those which I had given up to him. 

““ We passed one by one through the same narrow path by which we had entered the 
valley, and then travelled on together till we came to the great road, where we were to 
separate; he to pursue his journey to Balsora, and I to return to Bagdad. I thanked 

- him in the strongest terms, such as best marked my gratitude, for his great kindness in 
having preferred me to all others, and making me the sharer of so riuch wealth. We 
embraced each other with the highest satisfaction, and after a cordial farewell we parted. 
i **T had taken but a few steps towards overtaking my camels, who were accustomed to 
travel on in the road on which I drove them, before the demon of ingratitude and envy 
got possession of my heart. I lamented the loss of my forty camels, and stilt more the 
wealth they carried. ‘The dervish has no occasion for all this wealth,’ said I to myself. 
‘He is master of the whole treasure, and can help himself to as much as he chooses.’ 
Thus I gave myself up to thoughts of the blackest ingratitude, and instantly determined 
to take from my benefactor his camels and their burdens. 

“Tn order to accomplish my purpose, I made my camels halt. I then ran after the 
dervish, calling to him as loud as I could to make him understand that I had something 
more to say to him; and I made sigus to him to stop his camels also, and to wait for me. 
He heard my voice, and stood still. 

“When I had come up to him, I exclaimed: ‘O my dear brother, so soon as I had 
quitted you, I thought of a thing which I never alluded to before, and which, perhaps, 
you yourself have never yet considered. You are a good dervish, used to live in great 
tranquillity, free from all worldly care, and with no other idea than that of serving Allah. 
You can have no conception, I am sure, of the trouble you have undertaken by encumbering 
yourself with the care of so many camels. Believe me, you had better take away only 
thirty ; and I conjecture you will have quite difficulty enough in managing them. You 
may leave the rest to me—I am used to them.’ ‘I believe you are right,’ said the der- 
vish, who found himself in no position to dispute the matter with me; ‘and I confess,’ 
added he, ‘that I never once thought of it. I was beginning to feel uneasy at the 
thought of what you now represent to me. Select the ten that please you best, and take 
them away; and the blessing of Heaven go with you.’ 

“I chose ten of the camels, and after turning them back, I put them in the road to 
follow mine. I did not think the dervish would have allowed himself to be so easily 
persuaded. This increased my cupidity, and I flattered myself I should have but little 
trouble in obtaining ten camels more. 

“In fact, instead of thanking the dervish for the rich present he had just made me, 
I said again, ‘ Brother, from the concern I take in your peace, I cannot determine to quit 
you without beseeching you to consider once more how difficult it is to manage thirty 
laden camels, particularly for a man like you, unaccustomed to this sort of work. You 
would find it much better to repeat the favour you have just conferred upon me. What 
I say, you sce, is not so much for my own sake and for my own advantage, as for your 
satisfaction. Think of yourself, therefore, and turn over these other ten camels to a 

person like me, to whom it will be no more trouble to take the care of a hundred than 

of a single one.’ 
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“What I said had just the effect I wished ; and the dervish gave up to me, without 
any objection, the ten camels I demanded; so that there remained with him no more 
than twenty, while I possessed for my share sixty, all laden with a burden the value of 
which exceeded the wealth of many princes. After this I think I ought to have been 
contented. But, like a person in a dropsy, who grows the more thirsty the more he 
drinks, I became still more earnest than before to obtain the last twenty, of which the 
dervish yet held possession. 

“T redoubled my solicitations, my entreaties, and my importunity to induce the 
dervish to give me up ten of those twenty. He readily consented ; and when only ten 
remained in his care, I embraced him, and conjured him with all the address I was able 
not to refuse me these, the gift of which would complete the eternal obligation I owed 
him, and I was overjoyed at hearing him say he consented. ‘Make a proper use of them, 
O my brother,’ added he, ‘ and remember that Allah can take away riches from us as he 
bestows them upon us, if we do not employ our goods in the service of the poor, whom 
He is pleased to leave in poverty for the express purpose of giving the rich an opportunity, 
by their alms, of meriting a greater recompense in another world.’ ; 

“ My blindness was so great that I was quite unable to reap advantage from this good 
advice. I was not satisfied with finding myself once more in possession of my fourscore 
camels, and with the knowledge that they were laden with a treasure so valuable that I 
ought to have been the happiest of men. It came into my mind that the little box’ of 
ointment which the dervish had taken, and which he had shown me, might be something 
more precious than all the wealth which he had bestowed upon me. ‘The place from 
which the dervish took it,’ said I to myself, ‘and the solicitude which he showed to gain 
possession of it, makes me assured that there is contained in it something of a mysterious 
nature.’ This determined me to make an attempt to obtain it. I had just embraced the 
dervish, and said farewell; but I now went up to him again, and said: ‘I have just 
recollected to ask you what you mean to do with that little box of ointment? It seems 
to me such a trifle that it is hardly worth your trouble in carrying it away; pray make 
me a present of it. Besides, a dervish like you, who has renounced the vanities of the 
world, can have no occasion for ointment.’ 

“ Would to Heaven that he had refused me this box! But if he had been so disposed, 
I was no longer master of myself: I was the stronger, and thoroughly resolved to take it 
from him by force; for I had made up my mind that he should not take away the 


‘smallest part of the treasure, greatly as I had been indebted to him. 


“Far from refusing me the box, the dervish immediately took it from his bosom, and 
presented it to me with the best grace. ‘There, my brother,’ said he, ‘take it; you are 
welcome to this also. If I can do more for you, you have only to ask, and yous be 
satisfied.’ 

“‘ When I had the box in my hand, I opened it and looked at the ointment. ‘ Since,’ 
said I, ‘ you are so very friendly, and are never tired of obliging me, do, I beseech you, 
tell me the particular use of this ointment.’ ‘The use of it is surprising and marvellous,’ 
replied the dervish. ‘If you apply a little of this ointment round the left eye, and upon 
the eye-lid, all the treasures concealed within the bosom of the earth will appear to your 
view ; but if you make the same application to the right eye you will become blind.’ 

“I wished myself to experience this wonderful effect. ‘Take the box,’ said I, holding 
it out to him, ‘and do you apply this ointment to my left eye: you understand the 
matter better than I do. I am impatient to make trial of a thing which appears to me 
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and I warn you accordingly.’ 
“Far from being satisfied that the dervish had told me the truth, I imagined on the 
contrary that there was some new mystery, which he wished to conceal from me. ‘Omy | 
| brother,’ said I, smiling, ‘I well know you mean to impose upon me; for I cannot | 
| believe that the same ointment should have two such opposite effects.’ ‘But I am telling | 
| you the truth,’ replied the dervish, ‘ as I call upon Allah to witness; and you may believe }-] 


| 
| the right eye, you would instantly become blind. Such is the power of this ointment, 
| 


me, for I do not disguise the truth.’ 

“‘T would not take his word, though he spoke honestly ; the unconquerable desire I 
had to view at my ease all the treasures of the earth, and perhaps to possess them if I 
should choose to have that satisfaction, made me deaf to his remonstrances ; nor could I 
be persuaded of a thing which nevertheless was but too true, as I very soon experienced 
to my great misfortune. 

“Under this strong delusion, I felt convinced that if this omtment had the power of 
enabling me to see all the treasures of the earth by applying it to my left eye, it might 
perhaps have the power of giving me the disposal of them if it were applied to my right. 
Under this impression, I persevered in entreating the dervish to apply it himself round 
my right eye; but he constantly refused. ‘After I have conferred on you wealth and 
substance,’ said he, ‘I cannot resolve to do you so great a mischief: consider well with 
yourself what misery it is to be deprived of sight, and do not reduce me to the sad 
necessity of complying with your request, and of doing to you what you will repent as 
long as you live.’ 

“‘ But my obstinacy was not to be overcome. ‘ Brother,’ said I, with great firmness, 
‘I beseech you, make no further difficulty on the subject. You have hitherto consented 
very generously to every request I have made: would you wish me to part from you 
dissatisfied on a point of so little consequence? In Heaven’s name, grant me this last [7 

. favour ; whatever may be the result, I shall never blame you—the fault will be entirely {¥% 
my own. 
“The dervish made every possible objection, but seeing that it was in my power to | 

} compel him to compliance, he said: ‘Since you are absolutely determined upon the 
>| matter, I shall procced to satisfy you.’ He then took a little of this fatal ointment, and {| 
applied it to my right eye, which I held closed. But alas! when I came to open it, \ 
| 


I perceived nothing with either of my eyes. Intense darkness was around me, and 1 
was blind, as I have continued ever since, and as you now see me. 

“«« Ah, ill-omened dervish!’ cried I at the moment, ‘what you foretold is indeed 
come to pass! Fatal curiosity,’ added I, ‘ insatiable desire of riches, into what an abyss 
of misery have you plunged me! Too well do I know that I have brought all this upon 
myself; but, my dear brother,’ I cried piteously to the dervish, ‘ charitable and beneficent 
as you are, among the many wonderful secrets with which you are acquainted, know you | 
not one by which my sight may be restored ?” 

“«Thou unhappy wretch!’ replied the dervish, ‘hadst thou taken my advice thou 
wouldst have avoided this misfortune: thou hast thy deserts, and the blindness of thy | 
heart has brought upon thee this blindness of thine eyes. It is true I am in possession 
of secrets—this thou must have learnt even in the short time that I have been with thee ; 
but I have not one by which I can restore to thee thy sight. Address thy prayers to 
Allah if thou thinkest therc is any such remedy ; He only can bestow it on thee. He 
had given thee riches, of which thou wert unworthy. He hath taken them away from 
ne and is going to give them by my hands to those who will not be so ungrateful as 

ou art.’ 

“The dervish said no more to me, and I had nothing to reply. He left me alone, | 
covered with confusion and overwhelmed with inexpressible grief. He proceeded to 
collect my fourscore camels, and led them away, and pursued his journey to Balsora. 

“T entreated him not to leave me in this miserable situation, and to help me at least 


THE LAST TOUCH. 


} grief and hunger if, the next day, a caravan returning from Balsora had not been moved 

| by charity to take me up, and bring me back to Bagdad. : 

“Thus, from a position equal to that of princes, if not in power and might, at least 
in wealth and magnificence, I saw myself at once reduced to abject want and beggary. 
I could do nothing but ask alms, and this has been my employment to the present hour ; 
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jz] but to expiate my crime towards Heaven, I have imposed upon mysclf the punishment 
| | of a blow from every charitable person who shall have compassion on my miscry. 
' “You see, then, O Commander of the Faithful, the motive of the conduct that yesterday 
appeared to your majesty so strange, and that must have incurred your displeasure. I 
} again ask your pardon as your slave, and submit myself to any punishment you think I 
=] have deserved. And if your majesty will deign to judge of the penance I have imposed 
upon myself, I feel assured you will think it too light, and much below my crime.” 


| “When the blind man had finished his history, the caliph said to him : ‘ Baba Abdalla, 
your sin is great, but Allah be praiscd that you are sensible of its enormity, and have 
submitted to this public penance to the present time. You have suffered enough ; but 
you must for the future continue to ask pardon of Allah in each of those prayers which 
your religion obliges you daily to offer; and that you may not be interrupted in this 
t-|| duty by the necessity of begging for subsistence, I shall supply you with a daily pension 
during your life of four drachms of silver, which my grand vizier shall pay you: do not, 
therefore, depart till he has executed my orders.’ 
‘At these words Baba Abdalla threw himself prostrate at the throne of the caliph ; 
i and as he rose he made his acknowledgments, and invoked every kind of happiness and 
| prosperity on the gencrous Commander of the Faithful. 

“The caliph Haroun Alraschid, satisfied with the history of Baba Abdalla and the 
dervish, now spoke to the young man whom he had seen treat his mare so ill, and asked 
him his name. The young man prostrated himself, and replied that he was called Sidi 
Nouman. 

“<Q Sidi Nouman,’ said the caliph to him, ‘I have scen horses exercised all my life, 
and have often exercised them mysclf, but never before did I see any used in so cruel a 

pai manner as the poor mare you rode yesterday in the square full of pcople, to the great 
| offence of the spectators, who loudly complained of your cruelty ; I was not less offended 
j at it than they were, and was very nearly discovering myself, contrary to my design, in 
order to put a stop to this wantonness. By your appearance, however, I should not 
consider you savage and cruel, and I am willing to believe you did not behave thus 
i without some reason, the more so as I understand that it is not the first time you have 
' done this, but that for a good while past you have daily thus ill-treated your mare. I 
{-| would know what the reason of this conduct is, and I have ordered you to come hither 
that you may inform me of it. Be sure you tell me exactly the state of the case, and 
| disguise nothing.’ 
| “Sidi Nouman readily understood what the caliph required of him, and showed signs 
of great uneasiness. He changed colour many times, and notwithstanding his endeavours 
to preserve an outward calmness, could not help showing a very great degree of embarrass- 
ment. It was, however, necessary that he should resolve on giving an account of the 
matter. Therefore he prostrated himself on his face before the throne of the caliph, and 
then rising, endeavoured to speak ; but he remained silent, less awed by the majesty of 
oe in whose presence he was, than affected by the nature of the recital he had to 
make. 

“Though the caliph was accustomed to have his every command promptly and im- 
plicitly obeyed, he manifested no displeasure at the silence of Sidi Nouman. He saw clearly 
that the courage of the man scemcd to fail him in his presence, or that he had been in- 
timidated by the tone which the caliph had used towards him, or, in short, that in what 
he had to say there might be something which he was very desirous of conccaling. 

“ Accordingly the caliph, to give him courage, said, ‘Sidi Nouman, endeavour to 
recover yourself, and suppose that it is not to me that you are to relate what I require of 
you, but to one of your friends who requests you to do so. If there is anything in the 
narrative which you think will call for punishment, and at which you suppose I may take 
offence, I forgive you from this moment. Therefore, dismiss all your anxicty, speak to 


a Mes sincerity, and be as frank with me as you would be with one of your best 
iends.’ 


| 


The Hiftory of Sidi Nouman. 


“Sidi Nouman, taking courage at these last words of the caliph’s, then prepared to 
begin his narrative: ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said he, ‘whatever emotion mortals 
must experience when they approach your throne, I feel, nevertheless, strength sufficient 
to believe that this emotion of respect will not so prevent my speaking that I should fail: 
in the obedience I owe to your majesty, in giving you satisfaction upon every point of the 
history you now require me to relate. I dare not say I am the most perfect of men, yet 
I am not wicked enough to have committed, nor even to have had the wish to commit, 
anything contrary to the laws, so as to have occasion to dread their severity. But though 
my intentions have always been good, I acknowledge that I am not free from sins of 
ignorance. ' To ignorance must be attributed any wrong I may have committed ; but I 
do not say that I rely upon the pardon your majesty has been pleased to grant before 
you have heard me. I submit, on the contrary, to your justice, and am ready to be 
punished if I have deserved it. I confess that the manner in which I have for some 
time treated my mare, as your majesty has witnessed, is strange, barbarous, and of very 
mischievous example; but I hope you will find the motive for it justifiable, and that you 
will think me more worthy of compassion than punishment. But I must not keep your 
majesty longer in suspense by a tiresome preface. This, then, is my story: 


Tue History or Sipr Nouman. 


Y family is in no respect distinguished ; therefore, I need not 
trouble your majesty with particulars concerning it. My parents, 
by their good management, left me as much property as was 
sufficient to support me ina creditable way ; not indeed in luxury, 
but entirely in independence. 

“With these advantages, the only thing I required in order to 

render my happiness complete was to meet with an amiable wife, 

on whom I could lavish my tenderest affection, and who, loving me 
in return, would be willing to make my happiness hers ; but this blessing Heaven was 
not pleased to grant me. On the contrary, I married a wife who, the very day after our 
marriage, began to exercise my patience in a manner not to be conceived except by those 
who have been exposed to a similar trial. 

“ As the custom is, that our marriages take place without our seeing or knowing the 
woman we are to espouse, your majesty must be aware that a husband has no right to 
complain, unless he finds that the wife who has fallen to his lot is frightfully ugly or an 
absolute cheat ; and that he must be ready to let her good manners, her sense, and her 
amiability compensate for any slight imperfection of person. 

“The first time I saw my wife without her veil, after she had been brought home to 
me with the usual ceremonies, I rejoiced to find that I had not been deceived in the 
ae which had been given me of her beauty. She suited my taste, and I was delighted 
with her. 

“The day after our marriage we had a dinner of several dishes. I came into the 
room where the table was set out, and as I did not see my wife there I desired she 
might be called. After having made me wait some time she came. I dissembled my 
impatience, and we sat down together at the table. I began my meal with some rice, 
which I took in the common way, with a spoon. My wife, on the contrary, instead of 
eating with a spoon as every one does, drew from a case which she had in her pocket a 
sort of bodkin, wherewith she began to pick up grains of rice, carrying them to her mouth 
one by one as she speared them on the bodkin. 

“ Surprised at this manner of eating, I said, ‘ Aminé,’ for that was her name, ‘is 
this the way you have learnt to eat rice in your family? Do you act thus because 
your appetite is small? Or perhaps you wish to count the grains, that you may not eat 
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you we shall not be ruined by our table. We have enough, thank Allah, to live at our 

ease, and need not stint ourselves in necessaries. Be under no constraint, my dear 

| Aminé, but eat as freely as you see me eat.’ The conciliating manner in which I made 

-{| these remonstrances would, I supposed, have drawn from her some obliging answer ; 

-{ but without giving me a single word, she went on eating just as before, and, as it 

| would appear, to vex me the more, she took these single grains of rice at even longer 

intervals; and instead of eating of the other dishes with me, she only carried to her 

| mouth in the most deliberate manner small crumbs of bread scarcely enough to satisfy 

@ sparrow. 

Me I was offended at her obstinacy. I imagined nevertheless, kindly making excuses 

| for her, that she had not been accustomed to eat in the presence of men, and certainly 

not to dine with a husband, before whom she had perhaps been told to show a degree of 
restraint, which from ignorance she carried too far. 

‘*T supposed, too, she might have eaten something just before dinner ; or if not, that 
she reserved her appetite till she could eat alone and more at her ease. These consi- 
derations prevented my saying anything further to her which might frighten her, or let 
her see that I was dissatisfied. After dinner, I parted from her with as much cordiality 
as if I had found no reason to be displeased at her extraordinary behaviour, and left her 
quite alone. 

“‘The same thing happened again at supper. The next day, and every time we ate 
together, she behaved just as on the first day. I saw clearly that it was not possible a 
woman could live on the very little sustenance she took, and that there must be some 
mystery in the matter which I could not fathom. This made me resolve to dissemble. 
I pretended to take no notice of her conduct, hoping that in time she would accustom 
herself to eat with me in the manner I wished. My hopes were vain, and in a very short 
time I was convinced of it. 

“One night when Aminé thought me fast asleep, she rose very softly ; and I observed 
| that she dressed herself carefully, so as not to make the least noise, for fear she should 
awaken me. I could not conceive the reason why she abandoned her rest, and my 
curiosity to know what was the meaning of this made me pretend a sound sleep. She 
finished dressing herself, and the next moment walked out of the room without making 
| the least. noise. 

“The instant she had left the room I rose; and, throwing my cloak across my 
| shoulders, I had just time to see, through a window which looked into the court, that 
| she opened the street door and went out. I ran immediately to the door, which she had 

left ajar ; and favoured by the light of the moon, I followed her till I saw her go into a 
burying-place near our house. I then crept along under the shadow of a wall which 
| 


reached to the burying-place, and, taking care to keep out of sight myself, I perceived 
Aminé with a ghoule. 

“Your majesty knows that ghoules are demons which wander about the fields. They 
commonly inhabit ruinous buildings, whence they issue suddenly and surprise passengers, 
whom they kill and devour. If they fail thus to capture travellers, they go by night 
into burying-places, to dig up dead bodies and feed upon them. I was surprised and 
horrified when I saw my wife with this ghoule. Together they dug up a dead body 
which had been buried that very day, and the ghoule several times tore off pieces of the | 
flesh, which they both ate as they sat upon the edge of the grave. They conversed — 
together with great composure during their savage and inhuman repast; but I was so far 
| off that it was impossible for me to hear what they said. No doubt their conversation | 
! 


was as wicked as their food, at the recollection of which I still shudder. 

‘* When they had finished their horrid meal, they threw the remains of the carcase 
into the grave, which they filled again with the earth they had scooped up. I left them 
thus employed, and returned to my house with all speed. I went in, but left the door 
partly open as I had found it; and when I reached my chamber, I lay down and pre- 
tended to be asleep. | 


The Hiftory of Sidi Nouman. 


herself and came to bed again, very well pleased, I make no doubt, at having succeeded 
in eluding my observation. With my mind full of the idea of the savage and abominable 
deed which I had just witnessed, and shocked at finding myself married to a woman who 
had been concerned in it, I could not get to sleep again for a long time. I did, however, 
sleep again, or rather I dozed in so light and restless a manner, that the first call to 
public prayers at daybreak awoke me: I dressed myself and went to the mosque. 

“When prayers were ended, I went out of the town and passed the morning walking 
in the gardens, and considering what means I should adopt to make my wife change her 
manner of living. I rejected every violent method which occurred to my mind, and 
resolved to employ only gentle means to wean her from the wretched inclination she had 
manifested. Sull pamumg this train of thought, I returned to my own house, which I 
entered just at the hour of dinner. 
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SIDI NOUMAN TRANSFORMED INTO A DOG. 


‘When Aminé saw me, she ordered dinner, and we sat down at the table; but I 
found she still persisted in taking the rice up grain by grain. ‘Aminé,’ said I, ina 
perfectly composed voice, ‘ you know what reason I had to be surprised the day after our 
martiage, when I perceived you taking your rice in such small quantities, and in a way 
that would have offended any husband but myself. You know, too, that I very calmly 
pointed out the uneasiness it occasioned me, entreating you to eat of the other dishes at 
table, and that care was taken there should be a variety of food, that your taste might 
be consulted. Ever since, you have seen our table served in the same manner, the 
dishes being continually varied, that we might not be obliged always to eat the same 
things. My remonstrances have been, however, to no purpose ; and to this hour you 
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have continually behaved in the same manner and given me the same uneasiness. 
Unwilling to lay you under any constraint, I have kept silence for a time, and should be 
sorry if what I am now saying should give you the smallest annoyance; but, dear 
Amine, I beseech you, tell me are not the dishes on our table better than the flesh of 
dead men?’ ; 

“‘T had scarcely uttered these last words, when Aminé, who now understood that I 47} 
had observed her nocturnal proceedings, fell into a most violent passion. Her face was | 
in a flame, her eyes almost started from her head, and she absolutely foamed with rage. {\i 

“ The horrible expression of her face quite alarmed me. I stood perfectly motionless, 
unable to defend myself against the dreadful design which she was meditating, and at | 
which your majesty will be astonished. In the height of her fury she took a glass of ['(4 
water which was near her, and, dipping her fingers into it, muttered a few words which 
I could not understand. Then she threw the watcr in my face, and cried in a furious 
tone, ‘ Wretch! take the punishment of thy curiosity, and become a dog!’ 

**So soon as Aminé, whom I had never supposed to be a sorceress, had uttered these 
fiendish words, I found myself suddenly changed into a dog. The surprise and astonish- 
ment I felt at a change so sudden and so unexpected at first prevented my running away. 
This bewilderment of mine gave her an opportunity of taking a stick to beat me; and, 
in truth, she made use of it upon me with so much violence, that I scarcely know how I 
escaped being killed on the spot. I thought to elude her rage by running into the 
court; but she pursued me thither with the same fury; and, nimble as I tried to be, 
darting from side to side to avoid her strokes, I could not escape them, and she showered 
them upon me in great abundance. Tired, at last, with pursuing and beating me, and {VJ 
mortified that she had not killed me as she wished to do, she conceived a new method of i) 
cffecting her object. She partly opened the door into the strect, in order to crush me 
as I ran out to make my escape. Dog though I was, I suspected her malicious design ; 
and, as imminent danger often suggests a thought how to preserve life, I took my 
opportunity, by observing her eyes and motions so cleverly as to defeat her vigilance, | 
and passed through the door quickly enough to save my life, and escaped her vengeance | 
with no further mischief than having the end of my tail a littlé squeezed as the door 
closed behind me. 

“The pain I felt made me cry and howl as I ran along the street. This occasioned 
other dogs to pursue and worry me. To avoid them, I ran into the shop of a man who 
dressed and sold shecp’s heads, tongues, and feet, and there I got shelter. 

“‘ My host took my part very compassionately, driving away the dogs which were ' 
following me up, and which even attempted to come quite into his house. For my part, 
T had at first no other object than to steal into some corner and get out of their sight. - 
Nevertheless, I did not find in this man’s house all the refuge and protection I expected. 
He was one of those exceedingly superstitious people who consider dogs such unclean 
animals, that water and soap will not purify their garments if by accident a dog has 
‘touched them in passing by. After the dogs which had pursued me were driven away, 
he did all he could, many times in the course of the day, to drive me out; but I hid 
myself, and baffled his attempts. So, in spite of him, I passed the night within the shop ; 
and, indeed, I had much need of a little rest to recover from the ill-treatment Aminé had 
inflicted upon me. 

“That I may not tire your majesty with circumstances of little importance, I will 
not stay to particularise the sad reflections which I made upon my metamorphosis. I 
will at once proceed to state, that the next day my host went out before daylight to make 
his purchases. He returned laden with sheep’s heads, tongues, and feet ; and, after he 
had opened his shop, and while he was exposing his goods to view, I stole out of my 
corner, and was going away, when I saw a great many dogs of the neighbourhood, 
attracted by the smell of the meat, collected round the shop of my host, waiting till he 
threw them something. I joined them, and stood waiting, as they did, in a suppliant 
posture. 
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had taken refuge with him, favoured me by throwing to me larger pieces and more 
frequently than to the other dogs. When he had ceased distributing his bounty, I was 
desirous of returning to his shop; looking up at him and wagging my tail in a way to 
make him understand that I again requested admission. But he was not to be prevailed 
upon to let me in: with a stick in his hand he forbade my entrance, showing not the 
least mark of compassion for me, so that I was forced to take to my heels. 

“ After passing a few houses, I stopped at a baker’s shop. This baker, unlike the 
morose dealer in sheep’s heads, seemed of a lively and merry disposition. He was then 
at breakfast, and though I showed no signs that I wanted to eat, he nevertheless threw 
me a piece of bread. I did not instantly and greedily seize it, as dogs commonly do, 
but looked up to him with an expression of countenance and a movement of my tail, 
expressive of my gratitude. He took my civil behaviour in good part, and smiled. I 
was not hungry; however, as I thought it would please him, I took the piece of bread, 
and ate it very slowly, to intimate that I did so out of compliment to him. He observed 
all this, and allowed me to remain near his shop. There I continued sitting; and tured 
frequently towards the shop, to signify to him that at present I wanted only his protec- 
tion. This he afforded me, and took such notice of me besides that I quickly began to 
hope he would let me into his house. I made him understand that I would not come in 
without his permission. He did not take this amiss; on the contrary, he showed me 
a place where I might lie without being at all in his way; and I took possession of 
the spot, and retained it all the time I was in his house. 

“T was extremely well treated there, and he never breakfasted, dined, or supped, 
without giving me as much as I wanted; and I, on my part, showed him all the 
attachment and fidelity which he could expect from my gratitude. My eyes were 
constantly fixed upoa him, and he never stirred about the house, but I was always 
ready to follow. 1 uccompanied him whenever he went on business into the city. I was 
the more exact in this matter because I saw my attentions pleased him; and often when 
he was going out, without my having observed his intention, he called me to him by Ny 
the name which he had given me. On hearing my name) I darted immediately from 
my kennel into the street; Iran, and leaped, and gambolled before the door. I never 
ceased dancing and leaping till he came out; and then I was his constant companion, 
either following or running before him, and from time to time looking at him, to show 
him how happy I was. 

“T had been in this house some time, when one day a woman came to buy bread. In 
payment for her purchase she gave my host, among some good money, one bad piece. 
3} The baker, who noticed the bad piece of money, gave it back to the woman, and asked 
>| her to change it. She refused to take it back, and declared it was good. My host 
4 maintained the contrary ; and in the dispute he said to the woman, ‘ The piece of money 
is so visibly counterfeit that I am sure my dog, who is but a brute, would know it. 
Come here,’ said he, calling me by my name. Hearing his voice, I immediately 
leaped nimbly upon the counter, and the, baker, throwing before me the pieces of money, 
exclaimed, ‘See if there is a bad piece of money among these.’ I looked over all 
the pieces, and putting my foot upon the bad one, I separated it from the rest, looking 
in my master’s face, as if to show it him. 

“The baker, who had -referred the matter to my judgment without mach thought, 
and merely as a jest, was extremely surprised to see that I could recognise bad money. 
The woman, knowing it to be bad, had nothing to say, and was obliged to give another | 
instead of it. As soon as she was gone, my master called some of his neighbours, and 
telling them what had happened, enlarged much on my cleverness. The neighbours 
wished to see the feat performed, and of all the pieces of false money which they 
showed me mixed with others, there was not one on which I did not put my foot, 
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neighbourhood, but through every part of the city. The whole day I had plenty of ¢ 
employment. I was obliged to satisfy the curiosity of all who came to buy bread of ; 
my master, and to let them see what I could do. A general interest was excited, and 
people came from the most distant parts of the town to see proofs of my cleverness. |, 
My reputation procured my master so much business that he could hardly get throughit. (4 
This state of things lasted a long time, and my master could not help confessing to his (4 
neighbours and friends that he had found a treasure in me. Bue 
“‘ My prowess did not fail to excite envy among my master’s neighbours. They laid +} 
snares to draw me away, and he was obliged to keep me always in his sight. One daya 
woman, attracted by my fame, came, as others had done, to buy bread. My place was 
now usually on the counter. She threw down six. pieces of money before me, amongst 
which there was one bad. I drew it away from the rest, and putting my foot on it, I 74 
looked at her, as if to ask her if that was not the bad coin. ‘ Yes,’ said this woman, &; 
looking at me, ‘ you are not mistaken, that is the false coin.’ She paid for the bread she 
had just bought, and as she was gving out of the shop, unperceived by the baker she })¥ 
made a sign for me to follow. I was always on the watch for the means of delivering 4\f 
myself from the terrible condition I was in. I had remarked the attention with which (@ 
this woman had looked at me. I imagined she might possibly have some knowledge of |:(4 
my misfortune, and of the wretched state to which I was reduced; and I was not mis- {7} 
taken. I let her go, however, and contented myself with looking after her. She had 
gone but a few steps before she returned, and seeing that I only looked at her without 
stirring from my place, she again made a sign for me to follow her. Then, without 
further deliberation, as I saw the baker was busy cleaning his oven, and that he paid no [4 
attention to me, I leaped from the counter, and followed the woman, who appeared to be |; 
much pleased at having lured me away. bY) 
“ After going some distance, she arrived at her house. She opened the door, and ))} 
when she entered she said, ‘Come in; you shall have no reason to repent having followed 
me.’ When I was in the house, she shut the door and led me to her apartment, where I 
saw a beautiful young lady, who sat at work embroidering. This was the daughter of 
the charitable woman who had brought me hither, and she was skilful and experienced in 
the art of magic, as I afterwards found. 
\ “<Q my daughter,’ said the mother, ‘I have brought you the baker’s famous dog, 
((4, who so well knows how to distinguish false money from good. On the first report that 
(74, was spread about him, you know I told you my idea that he was a man who had been 
»)! changed into a dog’s shape by some wicked enchantment. To-day I took it intomy head {@ 
p 
y 


to go and buy some bread at this baker’s. I have convinced myself of the truth of what | 
has been reported, and I have had the art to make this astonishing dog, which has been 
the wonder of all Bagdad, follow me. What say you, daughter—am I deceived in my })) 
conjecture ?? ‘You are not deceived, mother,’ replied the daughter, ‘as I shall very 4)) 
soon convince you.’ 
“The young lady rose from her seat, and took a vessel full of water, into which she }(q 
dipped her hand. Then, throwing some of the water on me, she said, ‘If thou wert born ;(é 

| a dog, remain a dog; but if thou wert born a man, resume the form of a man by virtue 
| of this water.’ Immediately the enchantment was broken: I quitted the form of a dog, })} 
and became once more a man. , 1 
“Filled with gratitude for the great service she had done me, I threw myself at the {(} 
feet of the young lady, and after having kissed the hem of her garment, I cried, ‘My i 
dear deliverer, I feel so strongly the excess of your goodness towards an unknown person [}/ 
like myself, that I conjure you to tell me what I can do to show the extent of my [Vj 
gratitude, or rather, dispose of me as of a slave to whom you have an undoubted right. })) 
I am no longer my own master—I belong to you ; and that you may know how your slave })j 
ome sere condition from which you have released him, I will give you my history ina }\¥ 
ew words. 
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Speer ce eve: 


o to be, a sufficient recompense? Let us talk of Aminé, your wife. I knew her before her 
2 marriage. I knew she was a magician, and she also was not ignorant that I had some 
‘J knowledge of the same art, since we were taught by the same mistress. We even often 

4 met at the bath; but as we were of very different tempers, I took particular care to 
‘avoid every occasion that might lead to any connection with her; and I found this easy, 
k ‘| as I soon saw that, for some reason, she on her part avoided all intercourse with me. I 
>] am not surprised at her wickedness. But to return to what immediately concerns you. 


RY What I have just done for you is not sufficient ; I will finish the work I have begun. It 
4 1s not enough that I have broken the enchantment by which she had so cruelly excluded 
*s you from the society of men; you must punish her for it as she deserves, by returning 
‘) home and resuming the authority that belongs to you. I will enable you to do so. 
K ») Remain here and converse with my mother ; I shall soon return.’ 


CALYX A 


“ My deliverer went into a closet ; and whilst she remained there I had time again to 
express to the mother my sense of the obligation she as well as her daughter had laid me 
under. ‘My daughter,’ said she, ‘ as you see, is not less skilful in the magic art than is 
Aminé, but she makes such a noble use of her power that you would be astonished did 
ye know the good she does, and has almost every day an opportunity of doing, by the 

nowledge she possesses. It is for this reason alone that I have suffered, and still suffer, 
her to practise the art. I would never have permitted her to do this if I had perceived 
that in the most trifling instance she had made a bad use of her knowledge.’ 

“The mother had begun to relate to me some of the wonderful things she had 
witnessed, when her daughter entered with a little bottle in her hand. ‘ Sidi Nouman,’ 
said she, ‘my books, which I have just been consulting, inform me that Aminé is not 
at this moment at home, but will return presently. From them I also learn, that the 
dissembler appeared before your servants to be very uneasy at your absence, and made 
them believe that whilst you were at dinner you recollected some business which obliged 
you to go out directly. She further declared to them that in going out you had left the 
door open, and a dog had run in, and had even come into the room where she was 
finishing her dinner, and that she had driven him out with a stick. Return, therefore, 
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ie to your house, without loss of time, with this little bottle which I give you. When you 

,2) have gained admittance, wait in your chamber till Aminé returns ; she will not keep you 

,2| long. When she comes back, go down into the court, and appear before her. Her | 
4 surprise will be so great at seeing you again, contrary to her expectation, that she will 4 
> turn to fly from you. Then throw upon her some of this water, which you will hold 8 
e ready for that purpose, and as you throw it, boldly pronounce these words, Receive the 8 
52] punishment of thy wickedness. I need not tell you any more, for you will see what S 
,°| happens.’ 8 


“ After these words of my benefactress, which I did not forget, I took: leave of her 
and of her mother with every expression of gratitude, and vowing eternally to remember 
the obligation they had conferred on me, and I immediately returned to my house. 
eo) “ Everything occurred exactly as the young enchantress had foretold. It was not 
long before Aminé appeared. As she advanced, I appeared before her with the water in 
x my hand, ready to throw it upon her. She uttered a loud shriek, and as she turned 
4 round to gain the door, I threw the water upon her, pronouncing the words the enchant- 
*>) ress had taught me. Instantly she was changed into a mare, the same your majesty saw 
yesterday. 

“Immediately profiting by the surprise which had seized her, I took her by the mane, 
x. and led her to the stable. I puta halter on her, and after I had tied her up, reproaching 
{her all the time for her crimes and wickedness, I punished her by whipping her so long 
‘x! that fatigue at last obliged me to desist. But I determined every day to inflict the same 
punishment upon her. 

KY “**And now, O Commander of the Faithful,’ added Sidi Nouman, as he concluded his 
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*; history, ‘T dare flatter myself your majesty will not disapprove my conduct, and that you 
>) will confess that so wicked and infamous a woman is treated with more indulgence than 
rs) she deserves.’ 
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! reason I do not absolutely condemn the chastisement you have hitherto inflicted on her, 
4 but I would have you consider how great her punishment is in being reduced to the level [\ 
S| of the beasts, and I wish you would content yourself with leaving her unmolested now 


4 instance.’ 


}, you had built it, after you had followed a trade the profits of which were hardly sufficient 


| the pleasure of partaking of your happiness; and that no suspicions may arise in your 


d throne, touched with his forehead the carpet with which it was covered, and after he had 
pure and as clear as I feel mine, would have been alarmed at receiving the order to appear 


KY before the throne of your majesty; but as I have never had towards you any sentiments 
‘(4 but those of respect and veneration, and as I have not done anything contrary to the 


)Y which surrounds you. Nevertheless, the public report of the goodness with which your 
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«© When the caliph saw that Sidi Nouman had nothing more to relate, he said, ‘ Your 
history is singular, and the wickedness of your wife admits of no excuse. For this 


she is in this degraded state. I would even command you to go and solicit the young {VJ 


(Ci enchantress who has caused this metamorphosis to disenchant her, if I did not know so 
iq well the obstinacy and incorrigible hard-heartedness of magicians, that I should fear the 


effects of her vengeance against you might be more cruel than they were in the first 
“The caliph, who was by nature gentle and compassionate towards those who suffered, 


to Sidi Nouman, addressed himself to the third person whom the grand vizier Giafar had 
brought. ‘Cogia Hassan,’ said he, ‘when I passed your house yesterday, it appeared so 


‘ although they might have deserved their misfortunes, after having thus declared his will 7 


magnificent, that I had the curiosity to inquire to whom it belonged. I was told that h 


to support you. Ialso heard that you had not forgotten your former condition; that you > 
make a good use of the wealth which Heaven has given you; and that your neighbours 


speak well of you. This account pleases me; and I feel sure that the means by which 
it has pleased Providence to bestow its gifts must be very extraordinary. I am curious 
to learn your history from yourself, and it is to obtain this information that I have sent 
for you. Speak to me, then, without reserve, that I may from my own knowledge have 


ea 


mind from my curiosity, and that you may not think I have any object in wishing to learn 
your history but what I have just told you, I declare to you, that far from wishing to 
interfere with you, I give you my protection, and you may enjoy your wealth in security.’ 


cic ote 


AS 


‘Upon these assurances from the caliph, Cogia Hassan prostrated himself before the [§e? 


risen, said, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, any one who did not feel his conscience as | 


obedience I owe to you and the laws which could draw your indignation upon me, the 
only thing which troubles me is the natural awe I fecl at the aspect of the splendour 


majesty receives and listens to the most inconsiderable of your subjects encourages me, | 


and I feel certain that that knowledge will give me sufficient confidence to impart to h } 
q 
\ 


your majesty the information you require of me.’ | 
“ After speaking this little compliment to conciliate the favour and attention of the 
caliph, and after remaining some moments silent, to recollect what he had to say, Cogia 


: : | 
Hassan began his history in these terms : ri 


Tue History or Cocra Hassan ALHABBAL. 


N order that your majesty may comprehend the means by which IT 
~\) arrived at the great wealth I now enjoy, I must begin by speaking }) 
of two intimate friends, citizens of this very town of Bagdad, who ‘| 
are still living, and who can bear witness to the truth of what I | 
relate: to them I am indebted for it, under Heaven, the first author 
of all good and of all happiness. Of these two friends, one is 
named Saadi, and the other Saad. Saadi, who is immensely rich, 
has always been of opinion that a man cannot be happy in this 


world without such a fortune and such great wealth as shall enable him to live inde- 
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pendent of every one. Saad thinks differently: he allows that a fortune sufficient for 
the necessaries of life is necessary, but he maintains that virtue ought to constitute the 
happiness of men, without any more attachment to the good things of this world than in 
proportion to our real wants, and as they give us the power of doing charitable actions. 
Saad is of the number of the fortunate, and he lives happily and contentedly in the 
situation in which he is placed. Thus, though Saadi is infinitely richer, their friendship 
for each other is nevertheless very sincere, and he who is the most wealthy does not look 
upon himsclf as superior to his friend. They have never had any dispute but upon this 
subject ; in everything else their union has been uninterrupted. 

“One day, as they were debating this point, as they themselves afterwards told me, 
Saadi asserted that the poor were not really poor, except when they were born in poverty, 
or, being born rich, they had lost their fortunes by debauchery, or by some of those 


unlooked-for misfortunes which sometimes overtake the most prudent. ‘My opinion is,’ | 


said he, ‘that the poor are poor only because they cannot command a sum of money 
sufficiently large to rescue them from their low position by enabling them to exert their 
industry to improve it ; and my idea is, that if they could once have a capital to commence 


with, and would make a proper use of their money, they would not only prosper, but in | 


time would be very rich.’ 


‘‘ Saad was not convinced by the reasoning of Saadi. ‘The means you propose to | 


make a poor man become rich,’ he said, ‘do not appear to me to be so certain as you 
think them. Your thoughts on this matter are very vague, and I could support my 
opinion against yours by many good arguments; but these would only prolong the 
discussion. I think that, at least, a poor man may become rich by many other means, as 


well as by the gift of a sum of money. Accident will often open to men the means of })) 


making a larger and more surprising fortune than they can acquire by the use of such a 


sum of money as you talk of, whatever good management and economy they may exert (4 


to increase it.’ 
«© Saad,’ replied Saadi,‘I perceive I shall not gain any advantage over you by 


persisting in supporting my opinion against yours; I wish to convince you by making 
an experiment. For example, I will give such a sum as I think necessary to one of those | 
workmen who have been poor from father to son, and who live by daily labour, and die 


THE KITE DARTS UPON THE MEAT. 


«Sir, I replied, ‘you will cease to be surprised that I do not save money, and that 
I do not take the means you mention to become rich, when I tell you that, though I | 
work hard from morning till night, I can scarcely manage to earn enough to procure bread 
and vegetables for myself and family. I have a wife and five children, and not one 
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of the young ones is old enough to give me the least assistance. I must feed and clothe | 
them; and in a family, be it ever so small, there are always a thousand things that are > 
indispensable, and that must be paid for. Although hemp is not an expensive thing, | 
money is nevertheless required to purchase it, and that money I am obliged to save out [& 
of the sale of my goods, otherwise I should not be able to maintain my family. Judge (2 
then for yourself,’ I added, ‘ whether it is possible for me to save, and thus better myself 4% 
and my family. It is sufficient that we are contented with the little it pleases Heaven to | 
give us, and that we do not hanker after what is unattainable. So long aswe have enough ft} 
to live on in the way we are accustomed to, and are not under the necessity of begging, | 
we feel no desire to possess more.’ re 

“When I had given this account of myself to Saadi, he replied: ‘O Hassan, my 
wonder has ceased, and I comprehend all the reasons which induce you to be contented 
~ with the situation in which you-are ; but, if I made you a present of a purse with two 
hundred pieces of gold, would you make a good use of it? and do you not think that 


ay, 


Om 


with this sum you would soon become as rich as the principal people in your business?’ {|< 

‘ Worthy sir,’ I replied, ‘ you appear to me to be so worthy a man, that I am convinced 4 
you are not jesting at my expense, and that you are serious in the offer you make me. KS 
I dare then affirm without presumption, that a much smaller sum would be sufficient 4 


not only to make me as rich as the principal people in my business, but that in a little 
time I might even become richer than any of my fellow ropemakers in this great city 
of Bagdad, large and populous as it is.’ 

“The generous Saadi convinced me immediately that he was in earnest in the offer 
he had made. He drew a purse from his bosom, and put it into my hand. ‘ Take it,’ 
said he, ‘there is the purse, and you will find in it exactly two hundred pieces of gold ; 
I pray Allah to make it prosper in your keeping, to bless you with it, and to give you 
grace to make the use of it I wish; and be assured that my friend Saad here, as well as }< 
myself, will have the greatest pleasure in hearing that this sum has contributed to make [D9 
you more prosperous than you now:are.’ 

“ When I had received the purse and had put it into my bosom, I was so transported 
with joy and overwhelmed with gratitude that I could not speak; and I could only 
manifest my feelings to my benefactor by putting out my hand to seize the border of his 
robe to kiss it; but he instantly withdrew, and the friends continued their walk. 

“When I returned to my work after they were gone, the first thought that occurred 
to me was to devise a place of safety where I might put the purse. In my poor little 
house I had neither box nor chest with a lock, nor any place where I sould be sure the 
money would not be discovered if I concealed it. As I had heen used, like other poor 
people in my way of life, to hide the little money I had in the folds of my turban, I left 
my work, and went into my house pretending to mend my turban. I took my measures 
so well that, without my wife and children perceiving what I was about, I drew out 
of the purse ten pieces of gold, which I put aside for the most pressing wants, and 
wrapped up the remainder in the folds of the linen which surrounded my cap. The 
principal expense of that day was to buy a good stock of hemp; then, as I had had no 
meat in my house for a long time, I went to the market and bought some for supper. 

“ As I wended my way home, I held the meat in my hand. Suddenly a half-starved 
kite, before I was aware of its intention, darted upon the meat, and would have snatched 
it out of my hand had I not clutched it firmly. But, alas! I should have done far 
better to have let it go; for then I should not have lost my purse. The more resistance 
the kite found, the more determined he was to get the meat. He dragged me from 
one side to the other, whilst he kept fluttering in the air without quitting his hold; and 
it happened, unfortunately, that in the efforts I made to resist him my turban fell to 
the ground. 

“ Immediately the kite let go the meat, and seizing my turban before I had time to 
take it up, he flew away with it. I uttered such piercing cries, that the men, women, 
- and children in the neighbourhood were alarmed, and joined their voices with mine, 
yelling and screaming to make the kite quit his hold. 
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“By this method they sometimes succeed in frightening these voracious birds into 
dropping the prey they have seized ; but our outcries did not alarm the kite. He carried 
my turban so far that we quite lost sight of him ; so it was useless for me to give myself 
the trouble of running after him to recover it. 

“I returned home very melancholy at the misfortune I had just undergone in the 
loss of my turban and my money. I was obliged to buy another, which caused a further 
diminution in the ten pieces of gold I had taken out of the purse. I had already laid 
out part of it in buying hemp, and what remained was by no means sufficient to realise 
the great hopes I had conceived. 

“But my chief uneasiness was caused by the thought of the chagrin my benefactor 
would feel when he should find how his liberal donation had been lost. When he should 
hear of my disaster he would, perhaps, think my story incredible, and would therefore 
only look upon it as a frivolous excuse. 

‘“* Whilst the few pieces of gold which I had saved lasted, we felt the benefit of it ; 
but I soon fell back into my former position, as totally unable to improve my standing as 
ever. I did not murmur, however. ‘Allah,’ said I, ‘has thought proper to try me, by 
giving me wealth at the time I least expected it: He has taken it from me almost at the 
same instant, because it pleased Him to do so, and it was His. Praise be to His name 
alway! As I then praised Allah for the blessings He thought fit to bestow, whatever it 
now pleasés Him to do, I submit to His will.’ 

“These sentiments comforted me in my misfortune; but my wife, to whom I could 
not help communicating the loss I had just met with and the way in which it had 
happened, was inconsolable. While my loss was fresh in my mind, I accidentally 
mentioned before some of my neighbours, that in losing my turban I had lost a hundred 
and ninety pieces of gold ; but as my poverty was well known to them, and as they could 
not believe it possible that I could have earned so large a sum by my labour, they only 
laughed, and the children laughed more than my neighbours. 

“‘ About six months after the kite had caused this misfortune, the two friends passed 
through the streets, not far from the place in which I lived. This circumstance naturally 
brought me to the recollection of Saad. He said to Saadi: ‘We are not far from the KX 
street in which Hassan Alhabbal lives: let us go to his house, and see if the two hundred KY 
pieces of gold that you gave him have in any degree contributed to put him in a better 8 
situation than that in which we found him.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ replied Saadi; ‘I N 
have thought of him for some days past, and I promised to myself great pleasure from S 
the opportunity I should have of showing you the success of my scheme. You may |§ 
prepare to see a great alteration in him ; and I question whether we shall know him again.’ 

“ The two friends had turned the corner and entered the street while Saadi was still 
speaking. Saad, who first saw me at a distance, said to his friend: ‘ It seems to me that < 
you promise yourself more than you will enjoy. I see Hassan Alhabbal, but there does 8 
not appear to me to be any alteration in his appearance. He is as poorly dressed as he 8 
was when we first accosted him. The only difference I can discover is, that his turban is S 
not quite so dirty as it was: see if I am mistaken.’ 

“ As they drew near, Saadi, who now also perceived me, saw that Saad was right ; and 8 
he knew not how to account for the indications of poverty he saw in my appearance. He 
was so much astonished, that it was his friend who spoke when they came up to me. y 


‘ Saad saluted me in the usual way, and said, ‘ Well, Hassan, we do not ask you how 
your affairs have gone on since we saw you; the two hundred pieces of gold must have 
contributed to make them much more prosperous.’ ‘O my masters,’ replied I, addressing 
them both, ‘I am much mortified at being obliged to inform you that your wishes, your | 
expectations, and your hopes have failed, like mine, of the success you had reason to 
expect, and which I had promised myself. You will hardly believe the extraordinary 
adventure which has happened to me. I assure you, nevertheless, on the word of an 
honest man, and of one who never told a lie, that what you are going to hear is the plain 
and open truth.’ I then told them my adventure, with all the circumstances which I have 
just related. 


‘‘Saadi gave no credit to my story. ‘O Hassan,’ said he, ‘you make a jest of me, 
and you wish to deceive me. What you tell is quite incredible. Kites do not attack 
turbans, they only seek for prey to satisfy their hunger. You have done as people in your 
situation generally do. If they gain an extraordinary advantage, or any good fortune 
unexpectedly happens to them, they leave their work, they amuse themselves, they take 
their pleasure, and live well so long as the money lasts; and when it is gone, they find 
themselves in the same miserable situation, from which the money, well applied, would 
have rescued them. You remain thus distressed, because you deserve to be so, and you 
show yourself unworthy of the benefits conferred on you.” ‘ Worthy sir,’ I replied, ‘I 
suffer patiently all these reproaches, and I am ready to bear still more cruel words, if you 
can find it in your heart to utter them; but I hear them with the greater patience, 
because I am conscious I do not deserve them. The circumstance, strange as it is, is so 
well known in this place, that there is not one of my neighbours who will not bear 
witness to it. If you choose to inquire, you will find I have not imposed upon you. I 
confess I have never myself heard that kites would carry off turbans; but the thing 
has happened to me, like many other events which have never before occurred, but may 
nevertheless happen every day.’ 

“Saad took my part, and related to Saadi so many stories of kites, some of which he 
had himself known, not less surprising than mine, that the latter again drew his purse 
out of his bosom. He counted two hundred pieces of gold into my hand, which I soon 
put into my bosom for want of a purse. When Saadi had bestowed this second gift upon 
me, he said: ‘O Hassan, I wish once more to make you a present of two hundred pieces 
of gold; but take care to put them in a safe place, that you may not lose them so 
unfortunately as you lost the others ; and mind that they procure you the benefits which 
the others ought to have procured.’ I acknowledged that the gratitude I owed him for 
this second favour was still greater than for the first, as I did not deserve a repetition of 
his great liberality after what had befallen me, and I promised to use every precaution to 
prevent a recurrence of my former misfortune. I would have continued speaking, but 
he did not give me time. He quitted me, and proceeded on his way with his friend. 

“ After they were gone I returned to my work. I then went into my house, my 
wife and children being at that time from home. I once more took ten pieces of gold out 
of the two hundred, and wrapped the hundred and ninety pieces in a strip of linen, and 
tied it up. It was necessary to hide the linen in a safe place ; so, after considering for a 
long time what I should do with the gold, I determined to put it at the bottom of a large 
earthern pot full of bran which stood in a corner, where I supposed neither my wife nor 
children would be likely to find it. My wife returned soon after; and as I had but 
little hemp left, I told her I was going out to buy some, without telling her I had seen 
the two friends. 

“T went out; but whilst I was gone to make this purchase, a man who sells fullers’ 
earth, such as women make use of in the bath, happened to pass through the street, and 
cried it for sale. 
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remedy. You thought you had only sold some bran, and in giving him this bran you 
4] have enriched your seller of fullers’ earth with a hundred and ninety pieces of gold, which 
Saadi, accompanied by his friend, had just given me as a second present.’ 
‘ ““My wife was in despair when she understood the great fault she had through 
ignorance committed. She lamented, she beat her breast, and tore her hair and clothes. 
‘Wretch that I am!’ cried she, ‘I am unworthy to live after making such a cruel 
+} mistake. Where can I find the man who sold the fullers’ earth? I know him not: he 
4) has never before passed through our street, and probably I shall never see him again. 
| Alas! my husband,’ added she, ‘ you have done very wrong ; why did you keep an affair of 
such importance secret from me? This misfortune would not have happened if you had 
Wt but placed some confidence in me.’ I should never conclude if I were to repeat to your 
| majesty everything her grief made her say. You are well aware how eloquent women 
‘ are in their afflictions. : 
ks “My dear wife,’ said I, ‘be composed. You do not consider that you will draw all 
NiY the neighbours about us by your cries and tears: it is not necessary that they should be 
made ecquainted with our distress. Far from sympathising in our misfortune, or giving 
(4 us consolation, they will take a pleasure in laughing at your simplicity and mine. The best 
thing we can do is to conceal our loss, and support it patiently in such a way that it may 
Nig not be suspected: let us submit to the will of Allah. So far from murmuring, let us bless 
‘| Him, that of the two hundred pieces of gold He has given us, he has withdrawn only a 
+4 hundred and ninety, and that He has in His goodness left us ten, which, as I have 
i+} just employed them, will bring us some relief.’ 
BY “ However strong my arguments might be, my wife was at first but little disposed to 
Nf yelish them. But time, which softens the greatest and most harrowing evils, made her 
listen at length to my reasonings. 

“** We live poorly, it is true,’ said I to her, ‘ but what have the rich that we have 
not? Do we not breathe the same air that sustains them? Do we not enjoy from the 
sun the same light and warmth by which they are refreshed? The comforts and conve- 
niences they have might make us envy their happiness, if they did not die as we do. To 
take things in their best light, while we possess the fear of Allah, which we ought to 
cherish above all things, the advantages the rich have over us are so trifling that we 
ought not to think of them.’ . 

“J will not tire your majesty any longer with my moral reflections. My wife and I 
: were consoled, and I continued my work with as calm and tranquil a mind as if I had 
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! not met with the mortifying losses which had fallen on me in succession. 
" “The only thing that vexed me, and which often disturbed me, was the thought how 
‘A Icould support the presence of Saadi when he should come to inquire how I had employed 

Kf his two hundred pieces of gold, and to what degree I had bettered my circumstances 

: through his liberality; and I saw no other remedy than the resolve to submit to the 

i 


44 confusion I must feel on the occasion, although I had not brought this misfortune upon 
myself by any fault of mine, any more than in the first instance. : 

“The two friends were longer in returning to inquire into my situation than they 
had been before. Saad had often proposed to Saadi a visit to my house, but the latter | 


“| contrived always to defer it. ‘The longer we put off going to him,’ said he, ‘the more [)| 
wealthy Hassan will have grown, and the more satisfaction I shall feel in witnessing his 
rosperity.’ 
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knowing my opinion, I have a presentiment that you will be disappointed, and that I 
shall succeed better than you have done, in proving that a poor man can sooner become 
rich by any other means than by the gift of money.’ 

“At last, one day when Saad and Saadi were together, the latter said, after a long 
dispute on this subject, ‘I can bear this suspense no longer. I will this very day inform 
myself how it is. Let us immediately go and sec which of us is in the right.’ The two 
friends sect out, and I soon saw them coming. I was much affected, and was on the 
point of quitting my work and running to hide myself, that I might not appear before 
them. I pretended to be intent on my work, and not to see them, and I never raised my 
eyes to look at them till they were so near that they gave me the salutation, ‘ Peace be 
with you.’ I could not then in civility avoid answering them. I immediately cast my 
eyes on the ground; and relating to them my last misfortune, with its circumstances, I 
let them know the reason why they found me as poor as at the first time they saw me. 

“© You may say,’ I added, in conclusion, ‘that I ought to have hidden the hundred 
and ninety pieces of gold in a safer place than in a jar of bran, which might that very 
day be taken out of my house. But this vessel had stood there and had never been 
moved for many years ; and whenever my wife sold her bran, which she did when it was 
full, the jar always remained in its old position. How could I foresee that on that very 
day, in my absence, a man who sold fullers’ earth should pass at the very time when my 
wife was without money, and that she should make such an exchange with him? You 
will perhaps tell me I ought to have told my wife where I had hidden the money ; but I 
can never believe that such prudent people as I am sure you are would have given me 
such advice. Had I hidden the money in any other place, what certainty could I have 
had that it would have been in greater safety there? O my worthy benefactor,’ said I, 
addressing mysclf to Saadi in particular, ‘by one of His impenetrable secrets, which we 
ought not to attempt to fathom, it has pleased Allah that I should not be enriched by 
your liberality. He will have me poor, and not rich. I shall always feel the same 
obligation to you as if your generosity had had the entire effect you wished it to have.’ 

“T ceased speaking, and Saadi, who took up the conversation, said to me: ‘Though 
I would gladly be convinced that all you have just told us is as true as you intend to 
make us believe it is, and that you have not invented this extraordinary tale to conceal 
your debaucheries or bad economy, I must nevertheless be cautious how I proceed in 
obstinately making an experiment which might in the end ruin me. I do not regret the 
four hundred pieces of gold I have lost in endeavouring to rescue you from your poverty. 
T have done it for the love of Allah, without expecting any other recompense than the 
pleasure of having served you. If anything could make me repent what I have done, it 
would be, that I have chosen you rather than another person, who would perhaps have 
derived more advantage from my gifts.’ Then, turning towards his friend, fe continued, 
‘O Saad, you may know by what I have just said, that I do not entirely give up the 
pant to you. You are, however, at liberty to make the trial of the theory that you 

ave so long maintained in opposition to me. Convince me that there are other means 
than the bestowal of money which can make the fortune of a poor man in the way I 
intended, and take Hassan for your subject. Whatever you can give him, I cannot 
believe that he will become more rich than he might have become with four hundred 
pieces of gold.’ 

“Saad held a piece of lead in his hand, which he showed to Saadi, and then spoke 
thus : ‘You have seen me pick up this bit of lead, which lay at my feet: I am going to 
give it to Hassan, and you will see how valuable it will be to him.’ Saadi burst into a 
violent fit of laughter, and turned Saad’s proposal into ridicule. ‘A piece of lead!’ 
cried he: ‘and of what value can the sixth part of a farthing be to Hassan? What 
will he do with it?’ But Saad gave me the picce of lead, and said to me, ‘ Let Saadi 
laugh, and do not refuse to take it. You will one day tell us what good fortune it has 
brought you.’ 

“TI thought that Saad could not be in earnest, and that he was only jesting. How- 
ever, I took the piece of lead, and thanked him for it; and, to satisfy him, I put it 
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careleasly into my bosom. The two friends took leave of me and continued their walk, 
and I went on with my work. 

“ At night, when I undressed myself to go to bed, and took off my sash, the piece of 
lead Saadi had given me, and which I had never thought of since, fell to the ground; I 
took it up, and put it into the first place that came handy. 

‘‘ That very night it happened that one of my neighbours, a fisherman, in preparing 
his nets, found that he wanted a piece of lead. He had not any to supply the place of a 
missing piece, and at that hour he could not buy any, as the shops were all shut. It 
was, however, absolutely necessary that he should get some, that he might procure food 
for the next day for himself and his family, by going to fish two hours before daylight. 


~ 


THE PISHERMAN GIVES THE FISH TO COGIA HASSAN. 


He expressed his vexation to his wife, and sent her to ask his neighbours to furnish him 
with a bit of lead. . 

“The wife started on her errand. She went from door to door on both sides of the 
street, but could not get any lead. She carried back this answer to her husband, who 
asked her, naming many of his neighbours, if she had knocked at the door of each. 
She said she had. ‘And at Hassan Alhabbal’s?’ added he. ‘I will lay a wager you 
have not been there.’ ‘You are right,’ replied the wife, ‘I have not been there, 
because it is so far off; and if I had taken the trouble of going there, do you think I 
%} «should have found what you require? 1 know by experience his house is exactly the 

place to which you should go when you want nothing.’ ‘That does not signify,’ said 
the fisherman : ‘ you are a lazy creature ; I wish you to go there. Though you have been 
a hundred times without obtaining what you went in search of, you will now perhaps find 
the lead that I want. I desire you, therefore, to go again.’ 
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“The fisherman’s wife went out grumbling and scolding, and came and knocked at 
my door. I had been some time asleep, but I awoke, and asked what she wanted. ‘O 
Hassan Alhabbal !’ said the woman, raising her voice, ‘my husband wants a little bit of 
lead to mend his nets, and if by chance you have any, he begs you will give him a piece.’ 

“The piece of lead that Saad had given me was so fresh in my memory, especially 
i after what had happened to me in undressing, that I thought of it at once. I answered 
hy my neighbour that I had what she wanted, and if she would wait a moment, my wife 
K+) should bring it her. My wife, who had awoke while we were speaking, rose, and groping 
about, found the lead in the place where I told her I had put it. She half opened the 
door, and gave it to her neighbour. 

“The fisherman’s wife was delighted that she had not come so far in vain. ‘ My good 
| neighbour,’ said she to my wife, ‘the service you have done my husband and me is so 
h | great, that I promise you all the fish my husband catches in the first throw of his nets, 
* and I assure you he will make good my words.’ 

“The fisherman, equally delighted at having obtained the lead he so much wanted, 
| approved the promise his wife had made us. ‘ It was quite right of you,’ said he; ‘ you 
i have done just as I should.’ He finished mending his nets, and went to fish two hours 

before daylight. In the first throw of his nets he caught only one fish, but it was more 
Hi, than a foot long, and thick in proportion: he had afterwards many other draughts, which 
i were all successful, but the fish were much smaller than the first he caught—there was 
i not one that came near it in point of size. 
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“When the fisherman had done fishing and had returned home, his first care was 

+ to redeem his wife’s promise to me, and I was extremely surprised, as I was at work, to 
NY see him come towards me, bringing this fish. ‘Neighbour,’ said he, ‘ my wife promised 
UL you last night all the fish that I caught in the first throw of my nets, as an acknowledg- 

JX} ment of the service you have done us, and I approved her promise. Heaven sent me 
only this one for you, and I beg you to accept it: if Allah had been pleased to fill my 
nets, all I caught would in like manner have been yours. Take it, I entreat you, such as 
Ny it is, as kindly as if the gift had been more considerable.’ 
‘ “«*« My good neighbour,’ replied I, ‘ the piece of lead I sent you is so mere a trifle, 
| that it does not deserve such a return. Neighbours ought to assist each other. I have 
Ny only done for you what I should suppose you would do for me on a like occasion. I 
should, therefore, refuse your present if I were not certain you derive a pleasure from 
making it. I even think you would be offended if I were to refuse your gift. I take it, 
then, since you wish me to do so, and I thank you for it.’ 
NY ‘TI bade farewell to the fisherman, and carried the fish to my wife. ‘Take this fish,’ 
said I, ‘ which our neighbour the fisherman has just brought me in return for the piece 
of lead that he borrowed last night. It is, I believe, all the advantage we have to hope 
for from the present Saad made me yesterday, though he promised me it would bring 
me good luck.’ JI then told her I had again seen the two friends, and repeated what 
had passed between them and me. 

“My wife was embarrassed by the size of the fish I brought her. ‘What would you 
have me do with it?’ said she. ‘Our gridiron is only fit to broil small fish, and we have 
not anything large enough to boil this in.’ 

“As she was cleaning the fish, my wife took from its entrails a large diamond, which 
she supposed to be glass. She had heard of diamonds, but even if she had seen or 
handled them she would not have had sufficient knowledge of the matter to know them 
at sight. She gave the diamond to the youngest of our children asa plaything ; and the 
‘}| child’s brothers and sisters, who wished to see it and handle it by turns, gave ittoone 
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another, that all might admire its beauty and brilliancy. Ks 
“At night, when the lamp was lighted, our children, who continued their sport of i 
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THE JEW EXAMINES THE DIAMOND. 


time to look at it as they wished, and the elder children were obliged to let them have it 
to appease them. 
‘As the merest trifles will amuse children, and cause disputes amongst them, which 
often happen, neither my wife nor I paid any attention to this noise and bustle amongst 
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our little ones, with which they almost stunned us. It ccased at last when the elder ' 
children were placed at table to sup with us, and my wife had given the little ones their |) 
share. i 
“¢ After supper the children got together, and the same noise and disturbance began || 
again. I then inquired what they were disputing about: I called the eldest to me, and [i 
asked him what was the reason they made so much noise. ‘Father,’ said he, ‘it is all | 4‘ 
about a piece of glass, which shines brightest when we turn our backs to the lamp.’ I 31 
y made him bring it me, and tried the experiment myself. This brilliancy appeared to me [Ki 
f to be very extraordinary, and led me to ask my wife what this piece of glass was. ‘I pil 


don’t know,’ said she ; ‘ it is a piece I took out of the belly of the fish in cleaning it.’ 
“J did not imagine, any more than did my wife, that it was anything but a piece of 
glass. I nevertheless carried my experiment a little farther. I bade my wife hide the 


{| lamp in the chimney. She did so, and the supposed piece of glass gave so great a light 
Jy that we could have done without the lamp to go to bed by. I had the lamp extinguished 
4 altogether, and placed the piece of glass at the edge of the chimney to give us light. 
| ‘ Here,’ said I, ‘is another advantage that the piece of lead my friend Saad gave me 
’4| will procure us. It will save us the expense of oil.’ 


xS 


MN “When my children saw that I had extinguished the lamp, and that the piece of {;°: 
#1 glass supplied the place of it, this marvel excited so much admiration amongst them that [‘<, 
NY! they shouted so loud as to be heard throughout the neighbourhood. My wife and I }; 

* iva increased the noise in our efforts to make them hold their tongues, and we could not [i 
\ entirely carry our point till they were in bed and asleep, after having entertained them- 
hy selves a considerable time by watching the wonderful light of the piece of glass. 
¥ “ My wife and I went to bed soon after them, and I sallied forth to my work as usual 
My early the next morning, without thinking any more of the piece of glass. This indifference 
NG of mine will be easily accounted for when it is remembered that I was accustomed to 
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“ Early in the morning the Jew went to his shop, which was in the quarter of the town | 
set apart for jewellers. His wife went to him, and told him of the discovery she had just |i 
made. She gave him an account of the size, the beauty, the fine water, and the bright- * 
ness of the diamond, made a guess at its weight, and above all praised the singular 
property which, according to my wife’s account, it had of shining in the night. The Jew |} 
sent back his wife, commissioning her to treat with mine for the purchase of the diamond, |‘, 
and directing her to offer at first such a trifling sum as she might judge proper, and to | 
augment her offer in proportion to the difficulties she found, but at any rate to purchase | 
the diamond, let the price be what it would. 

“ Following her husband’s directions, the Jewess spoke to my wife in private, without 
waiting to know whether she was determined to sell the diamond, and asked her whether 
she would take twenty pieces of gold for it. For a piece of glass, as she supposed it to |} 
be, my wife thought this a considerable sum. She would not, however, give the Jewess 
an answer, but only told her she could not listen to her proposal till she had first spoken 
tome. . 

“While this transaction was proceeding, I left work, and came home to dinner whilst 
they were talking at the door. My wife called to me, and asked if I would consent to 
scll the piece of glass she found in the belly of the fish for twenty pieces of gold, which 
the Jewess our neighbour had offered for it. I did not give an immediate answer: I 
reflected on the certainty with which Saad,when he gave me thé piece of lead, had 
promised that it would make my fortune. And as the Jewess thought my silence arose |; 
from the contempt in which I held the sum she had offered, she hastened to say, ‘ Neigh- 
bour, I will give you fifty pieces for it ; will that satisfy you ?’ : 

“ As I saw the Jewess so quickly raised the sum from twenty to fifty pieces of gold, I 
kept firm, and told her she was far below the price for which I expected to sell it. ‘My 
good neighbour,’ replied she, ‘take a hundred pieces of gold ; it is a great deal of money. 


advance, I told her I would have a hundred thousand pieces of gold for the jewel; that |)jj 
I saw the diamond was worth more, but to please her and her husband, who were our |\} 
neighbours, I would be contented with the sum I had named, which I would certainly | 
have for it; and that if they refused to take it at that price, other jewellers would give 
me more. 

“The Jewess herself confirmed me in my determination by the haste she showed to [Vj 
conclude the bargain by offering repeatedly as far as fifty thousand pieces of gold, which | 
I refused. Then she said, ‘I dare not offer more without my husband’s leave: he will Aj 
return to-night, and I shall take it as a favour if you will have patience to wait till he 
has spoken to you and seen the diamond.’ I promised her I would wait. 

‘At night when the Jew came home, he learned from his wife the failure of the 
embassy she had undertaken. She told him of the offer of the fifty thousand pieces of 
gold with which she had tempted us, and how she had asked me to keep the diamond till 
he saw it. The Jew watched the time when I left work, and came into my house. 
‘Neighbour Hassan,’ said he, approaching me, ‘ will you be kind enough to show me the 
cous that your wife showed to mine.’ I desired him tocome in, and brought out the 

iamond. 

“ As it was almost dark, and the lamp not yet lighted, the Jew knew immediately by 
the light the diamond gave, and by its great brightness in the palm of my hand, whic 
was illuminated by it, that his wife had given him a true account. He took it from me, 
and after examining it along time, and constantly admiring it, he said, ‘ Well, neighbour, 
my wife tells me she has offered you fifty thousand pieces of gold; but that you may be 
satisfied, I offer you twenty thousand more.’ ‘Neighbour,’ replied I, ‘ your wife might 
have told you that the price I have sct upon it is a hundred thousand; you must give me 
that or I shall keep the diamond, for I can abate nothing.’ He bargained a long time, 
in hopes I should take something less for it, but he could not succeed ; and the fear that 
I should show it to other jewellers, as indeed I should have done, made him resolve not 
to leave me till the bargain was concluded at my own price. He told me he had not a 
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hundred thousand pieces of gold in his house, but that the next day at the same hour he [4p 
would deposit the whole sum; and he brought me that very day two bags of a thousand [{\'s 
pieces each to secure the bargain. 

“Whether the Jew borrowed money of his friends, or whether he was one of a 
company of jewellers, I know not: be that as it may, on the morrow he paid me the sum 
of a hundred thousand picces of gold, which he brought me at the time appointed, and I 
delivered up the diamond to him. 

“The sale of the diamond having thus made me rich, infinitely beyond my hopes, I 
returned thanks to Allah for His goodness and bounty. I should have gone and thrown 
myself at the feet of Saad to testify my gratitude, had I known where my benefactor } 
lived. I should have done the same with respect to Saadi, to whom in the first instance |. 
I was indebted for my happiness, although his good intentions towards me had not been 
immediately successful. : 

“T thought afterwards of the use I ought to make of so considerable a sum of money. 
My wife, whose head was already filled with the vanity natural to her sex, wished me 
directly to buy handsome clothes for herself and children, to purchase a house, and to 
furnish it elegantly. ‘O my good wife,’ said I, ‘we ought not to begin by extravagant 
expenditure of this kind: trust to me, and in time you shall have what you ask. Although 
moncy is intended to be spent, we must nevertheless proceed in such a way that we may 
have a fund from which we may draw without the fear of its being exhausted. I will 
think this matter over, and to-morrow I shall set about establishing this fund.’ 

“TI employed the whole of the following day in going to a set of good workmen in 
my own trade, whose circumstances were better than mine had hitherto been, and giving 
them moncy in advance, I engaged them to work for me in different kinds of rope- 
making, cach according to his ability and powcr, with a promise not to make them wait, };: 
but to be punctual in paying them for their labour, according to the work they did for {i 


me. The day after, I made the same engagement with other ropemakers to work for me ; Bes 


and since that time all the ropemakers in Bagdad are employed by me, and are well ij; 
satisfied with my exactitude in performing my promise. 

“As this great number of workmen must produce work in proportion, I hired 
warehouses in different places, and in each I placed a clerk to receive the work and to | 
sell it by wholesale and retail ; and soon by this method my profits and revenue were 
considerable. 

“ Afterwards, in order to bring together my warehouses, which were much dispersed, |‘ 
I bought a very large house, which occupicd a great spacc of ground, but was in a very (Aj 
ruinous state. I pulled it down, and in its place I built the mansion which your majesty 
saw yesterday ; but however grand it may appear, it contains only warehouses, which are 
a necessity in my trade, and a few apartments which I want for myself and my family. 

“Some time after I had left my former small house to establish myself in this new 
building, Saadi and Saad, who had not thought of me till then, remembered me, and 
agreed to inquire after me. One day, passing in their walk through the street where 
they had formerly seen me, they were much astonished not to find me engaged in my 
small trade of ropemaking as they had before seen me. They asked what was become of 
me, and whether I was living or dead. Their wonder increased when they heard that the 
man they inquired after was become a very great merchant, and was no longer called 
simply Hassan, but Cogia Hassan Alhabbal, that is to say, the Merchant Hassan the 
Ropemaker, and that he had built, in a street whose name was mentioned, a house which 
had the appearance of a palace. 

“The two friends came into this street in search of me. Saadi could not conceive 
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Al “That is your idea,’ replied Saad, ‘ but I am of a different opinion, and I do not sce 
why you should do Cogia Hassan the injustice to suppose him a liar. You will permit {iN 
| me to think he told you the truth, and that the piece of lead which I gave him is the {/ 
| sole origin of his good fortune; but this is a matter which Cogia Hassan will soon | 
explain to us.’ i 

“Talking thus, the two friends entered the street in which my house is situated.. 
They asked which it was, and it was shown to them, but in looking at the front they |) 
could hardly believe they were not mistaken. They knocked at the door, and my porter 
| opened it. Saadi, who was fearful of being thought rude if he took the house of a man 
of high rank for the building he was in search of, said to the porter, ‘ This house has been 
\| pointed out to me as that of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal ; tell us whether we are mistaken.’ 
V4 ‘No, sir, you are not mistaken,’ answered the porter, opening the door still wider, ‘it is 
\}}_ the house of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. Walk in: he is in his apartment, and you will find 
() among the servants some one to announce you.’ 

K } “ The two friends were introduced, and I knew them again the moment I saw them. 
i) I rose from my seat, ran to them, and would have kissed the border of their robe, but 
4 they prevented me, and I was obliged, in spite of myself, to suffer them to embrace me. 
N | I begged them to be scated on a large sofa, at the same time pointing to a couch for four 
U4 people, which was placed near my garden. I requested them to take the upper place, but 
‘}| they wished me to occupy it. 

a “<¢O my benefactors,’ said I to them, ‘I have not forgotten that I am the poor Hassan 
+) Alhabbal ; and were I a greater man, and had not incurred the obligations to you that I 
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incredible as the story of the turban that was carried off by the kite, and of the jar of 
bran that was exchanged for the fullers’ earth. But be that as it may, I am not the 
less convinced that you are no longer poor, but rich ; and as my sole intention was that 
you should become wealthy by my means, I am most sincerely rejoiced at your good 
fortune.’ / 
“As it grew late they rose to take leave. I got up also, and stopping them, I said to ff 
them, ‘O my benefactors, suffer me to request a favour of you, and I entreat you not to 
refuse me; it is, that you will permit me to have the honour of giving you a frugal 
supper, and afterwards each a bed, so that I may carry you to-morrow, by water, to a 
small house that I have purchased in the country. From thence I will bring you back 
by land the same day, furnishing you both with horses from my stable.’ ‘If Saad has 
not business which calls him elsewhere,’ said Saadi, ‘I most readily consent to your jf 
proposal.” ‘TI have nothing to do,’ replied Saad, ‘that can interfere with enjoying your [iq 
company. We must, then,’ continued he, ‘send to your house and to mine, to let our J 
families know that they may not expect us.’ I summoned a slave, and whilst they gave 
him this commission, I ordered supper. f 
“While supper was preparing, I showed every part of my house to my benefactors, ff 
jj, Who found it very large, and well adapted to my position. I call them both my bene- § 
factors without distinction, as, but for Saadi, Saad would never have given me the piece 
of lead; and, but for Saad, Saadi would not have addressed himself to me to giveme the { 
four hundred pieces of gold, which I consider as the source of my happiness. I led them 
back to the same room, where they asked me many questions concerning the details 
of my business; and my answers were such that they appeared satisfied with my 
conduct. 

“We were at length informed that supper was served. As the table was set in another 
J apartment, I conducted them thither. They were much pleased with the manner in 
which this room was lighted up, with the neatness of the room and the sideboard, and 
above all with the dishes, whieh they found entirely to their taste. I treated them with 
vocal and instrumental music during the repast, and when supper was removed, I 
introduced a company of dancers of both sexes: endeavouring to show my benefactors, 
as much as possible, how penetrated I was with gratitude towards them. 

“The next day, as I had arranged with Saadi and Saad to set out early in the 
morning, that we might enjoy the freshness of the day, we were at the waterside before 
the sun rose. We embarked in a very neat boat spread with carpets, which awaited us ; 
!7 and assisted by six good rowers and the current of the water, in about an hour and a half 
Ji] We arrived at my country house. 

“On landing, the two friends stopped ; less to behold the beauty of the outside of the 
building, than to admire its advantageous situation in point of prospect, which was neither 
too confined nor too extensive, but pleasing and harmonious on every side. I conducted 
| them through the apartments, and made them remark how well the rooms were connected 
| one with another, and with the offices and other conveniences, and they thought the 
whole arrangement cheerful and pleasant. 

“We went afterwards into the garden, where the friends were most pleased with a 
i grove, in which orange and citron trees were planted at equal distances in walks, bearing 
ri\\| fruit and flowers which perfumed the air, and each tree watered separately by a perpetual 
(7) stream of water, conveyed directly from the river. The shade, the freshness which was 
here found, even in the greatest est of the sun, the gentle murmur of the water, the 
4) harmonious warbling of an infinite number of birds, and many other delightful circum- 
‘y| Stances, struck them so much, that they stopped at almost every step, sometimes to 
“| express their thanks to me for having brought them into so delicious a place, sometimes 
to congratulate me on the purchase I had made, and to pay me many other obliging 
| compliments. 

“T brought them to the end of this grove, which is very long and extensive. Then. 
| I pointed out to them a wood of large trees that terminated my garden; thereupon I 
|| led them to a small room, open on all sides, but shaded by clumps of palm trees, which 
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did not intercept the prospect. I invited them to enter and repose themselves there on a 
sofa covered with carpets and cushions. 

“Two of my sons, who were living in the house, and whom I had sent to this room 
with their preceptor some time before for the benefit of the air, quitted us on entering 
the grove; and as they were looking for birds’ nests, they perceived one amongst the 
branches of a large tree. They were at first tempted to climb this tree, but as they had 
neither strength nor skill for such an undertaking, they pointed out the nest to a slave I 
had given them, who always attended on them, and desired him to get it. 

“The slave climbed the tree, and when he had reached the nest, he was much 
astonished to see it was built ina turban. He brought away the nest, just as it was, 
came down from the tree, and showed the turban to my children ; and as he thought I 


THE TURBAN CONTAINING THE NEST. 


should like to see it also, he told them so, and gave it to my eldest son to bring to me. 
I saw my boys at a distance running to me, with an expression of pleasure common in 
children who have found a treasure. My eldest held up the nest to me, and said, ‘O 
father, look at this nest in a turban!’ Saadi and Saad were not less surprised than 
myself at this novelty ; but I was much more astonished than they when I recognised the 
very turban that the kite had carried away from me. In the midst of my wonder, after 
I had examined it and turned it every way, I asked the two friends if they had any 
recollection of the turban I wore on the day when they first did me the honour of 
accosting me. 


4, not doubt its being the same turban. Independently of my knowing it again, I perceive 
‘Nj also by its weight it cannot be any other, and you will yourself be convinced of this if 
{| you will only weigh it in your hand.’ I presented it to him, after having taken out the 
birds, which I gave to my children; he took it in his hands, and gave it to Saadi to feel 
sit] how heavy it was. ‘Iam ready to believe it to be your turban,’ said Saadi; ‘I shall 
| nevertheless be still more convinced when I have seen the hundred and ninety pieces of 
gold.’ 
“ At least, my friends,’ I resumed, when I had taken the turban, ‘examine it well, I 
¥j| entreat you, before I touch it, and obscrve that it has not very lately been placed in the 
4, trec, and that the state in which you see both that and the nest, which is so neatly put 
together without the help of man, are certain proofs that it has been there ever since the 
kite flew away with it, and that the bird must have let it drop, or placed it on the tree, 
the branches of which prevented its falling to the ground. Do not be offended that I 
make this observation, as I have so great an interest in removing every suspicion of deceit 
on my part.’ Saad seconded me in my design. ‘ Saadi,’ said he, ‘this concerns you, and 
not me, for I am perfectly convinced that Cogia Hassan has never imposed upon us.’ 
“While Saad was speaking, I took off the linen which surrounded the cap in many 
folds, to form the turban, and I drew from it the purse, which Saadi knew to be the 
| same he had given me. I emptied it on the carpet before the two friends, and I said to 
| them, ‘O my masters, here are the pieces of gold: count them yourselves, and see if they 
~{\; do not turn out right.’ Saad arranged them in tens, to the number of a hundred and 
\) ninety; and then Saadi, who could not reject so manifest a truth, addressed me thus: 
Yi €Cogia Hassan, I allow that these hundred and ninety pieces of gold cannot have assisted 
| in enriching you; but the other hundred and ninety which you hid in the jar of bran, at 
»; Icast as you would make me believe, may have contributed to found your fortune.’ 
WW «<¢ My friend,’ I replied, ‘I have told you the truth concerning the last sum of money Jf 
, as well as concerning this. You would not have me retract, and tell you a lie?’ ‘Cogia & 
'/ Hassan,’ said Saad to me, ‘let Saadi enjoy his opinion ; I consent with all my heart that 
4 he should think you indebted to him for the half of your good fortune, provided he will 
“.N7 acknowledge that I have contributed the other half by means of the piece of lead I gave 
v4] you, and that he does not call in question the value of the diamond found in the belly of 
ii the fish.’ ‘Saad,’ replied Saadi, ‘I will think what you please, provided you will leave 
f| me at liberty to believe that money can only be obtained by money.’ ‘ What!’ returned 
Saad, ‘if by chance I might find a diamond worth fifty thousand pieces of gold, and can 
get that sum for it, should I acquire that money by money ?” 
“The dispute ended here. We rose and went back to the house just as dinner was 
Yq’ served, and we sat down to table. After dinner I left my guests, that they might repose 
i] during the great heat of the day, and went to give orders to my steward and gardener. 
/4| I then returned to Saadi and Saad, and we conversed on different subjects till the great 
\\'| heat was over, when we went back to the garden, where we remained in the cool almost 
'), till sunset. Then the two friends and I mounted our horses, and, followed by a slave, we 
| arrived at Bagdad by moonlight, about two hours after dark. 
aN. “I know not by what negligence of my servants it happened that there was no corn 
(| for the horses on my return home. The granaries were shut, and they were distant, 
| and it was too-late to get any corn elsewhere. 
4 “In searching about through the neighbourhood, one of my slaves found a jar of 
| bran ina shop. He bought the bran, and brought it in the jar, promising to carry back 
4 the vessel the next day. The slave emptied the bran into the manger ; and in spreading 
it about that all the horses might have their share, he felt under his hand a piece of linen 
ticd up and very heavy. He brought me the linen without disturbing it, in the state in 
¢\(| which he found it, and presenting it to me, said, that perhaps it was the linen he had 
'y| often heard me mention when I related my history to my friends. 
Ny “Quite overjoyed, I said to my benefactors: ‘O kind benefactors, it pleases Allah 
i} that we should not separate till you have been fully convinced of the truth which I have 
.|_ never ccased to assure you of. Here,’ continued I, addressing myself to Saadi, ‘are the 
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KX other hundred and ninety pieces of gold which I received from your hands : I know it by 
| the linen rag you see here.’ I untied the rag, and counted the money before them. I 
‘| also ordered the jar to be brought to me: I knew that again, and I sent it to my wife to 


ask her if she knew it, desiring she might not be told what had just happened. She 
recognised it immediately, and sent me word that it was the very jar that contained the 
bran she had once exchanged for some fullers’ earth. 

“ Saadi candidly acknowledged his error. He said to Saad, ‘I give up my opinion ; 
and I allow, with you, that money is not always a certain means of getting money and 
becoming rich.’ 

‘¢ When Saadi had finished speaking, I said to him, ‘My kind friend, I dare not 
propose to you to take back the three hundred and eighty pieces of gold, which it has 
now plessel: Heaven to bring to light to do away with the opinion you entertained of my 
knavery. I am sure you did not make the present with the design of having it returned 
to you. On my part, I do not wish to take advantage of it, contented as I am with what 
Allah has bestowed upon me by other means. But I hope you will consent to my 
distributing this money to-morrow amongst the poor, that Allah may reward us both for 
our charity.’ 

“The two friends slept the second night at my house, and the next day they embraced 
me, and taking leave of me, returned home well satisfied with the reception I had given 
them, and with the knowledge that I did not make an ill use of the good fortune which, 
under Heaven, I owed to them. 

“‘T have not failed to go and pay my respects to them separately at each of their 
houses ; and since that time I esteem as a great honour the permission they have given 
me to continue to see them and to cultivate their friendship.” 


“The Caliph Haroun Alraschid paid so much attention to Cogia Hassan, that he only 


| perceived by the ropemaker’s silence that he had finished his history. He then said to 


him, ‘ Cogia Hassan, it is a long time since J have heard anything which has given me 
so much pleasure as the very wonderful manner by which it has pleased Heaven to render 
you happy in this world. It now behoves you to continue to show your gratitude to 
Allah, by the good use you make of the blessings He has bestowed. I wish to inform 
you, that the diamond which has made your fortune is in my treasury, and for my part 
I am glad to learn by what means it came there. But as it is possible there may still 
remain some doubts in the mind of Saadi with respect to the singularity of this diamond, 
which I look upon as the most precious and costly gem I possess, I wish you to bring 
Saad and Saadi hither, that my treasurer may show the diamond to the latter, so that he 
may no longer be incredulous; and that he may know that money is not always a certain 
means for a poor man to acquire great wealth ina short time, and without any trouble. I 
command you, also, to relate your history to my treasurer, that he may commit it to 
writing, and preserve it with the diamond.’ 

“As he concluded these words, the caliph showed by an inclination of his head to | 
Cogia Hassan, Sidi Nouman, and Baba Abdalla, that he was satisfied with them; there- 
upon they took their leave by prostrating themselves before his throne, and retired from 
the caliph’s presence.” 


The Sultana Scheherazade would have begun another story ; but the Sultan of the 
Indies, who perceived that the day was breaking, deferred hearing it till the next morning, 
when she began the following history :— 
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THE HISTORY OF ALI BABA, AND OF THE FORTY ROBBERS 
WHO WERE KILLED BY ONE SLAVE. 


N a certain town of Persia, O great monarch, situated on the very 
confines of your majesty’s dominions, there lived two brothers, 
one of whom was named Cassim, and the other Ali Baba. Their 
father at his death left them a very moderate fortune, which they 
divided equally. It might, therefore, be naturally conjectured 
that their position would be the same; chance, however, ordered 
it otherwise. 

“Cassim married a woman, who very soon after her nuptials 
inherited a well-furnished shop, a warehouse filled with good mer- 
chandise, and some considerable property in land. Her husband 
thus found himself suddenly quite a prosperous man, and became one of the richest 
merchants in the whole town. 

“Ali Baba, on the other hand, who had taken to wife a woman no better off for 
worldly goods than himself, lived in a very poor house, and had no other means of 
gaining his livelihood, and supporting his wife and children, than by going to cut wood 
in a neighbouring forest, and carrying it about the town to sell, on three asses, which 
were his only possession. 

Ali Baba went one day to the forest, and had very nearly finished cutting as much 
wood as his asses could carry, when he perceived a thick cloud of dust, which rose very 
high into the air, and appeared to come from a point to the right of the spot where he 
stood. It was advancing towards him. He looked at it very attentively, and was soon 
able to distinguish a numerous company of men on horseback, who were approaching at 
a quick pace. 

“ Although that part of the country had never been spoken of as being infested with 
robbers, Ali Baba nevertheless conjectured that these horsemen came of that denomi- 
nation. Therefore, without considering what might become of his asses, his first and 
only care was to save himself. He instantly climbed up into a large tree, the branches 
of which, at a very little height from the ground, spread out so close and thick that only 
one small opening was left. He hid himself among the thick branches, with great hope 
of safety, as he could see everything that occurred without being observed. The trce 
itself also grew at the foot of a sort of isolated rock, considerably higher than the tree, 
and so stecp that it could not be easily ascended. 

“The men, who appeared stout, powerful, and well mounted, came up to this very 
rock, and alighted at its foot. Ali Baba counted forty of them, and was very sure, from 
their appearance and mode of equipment, that they were robbers. Nor was he wrong in 
his conjecture. They were, in fact, a band of robbers, who abstained from committing 
any depredations in the neighbourhood, but carricd on their system of plunder at a con- 
siderable distance, and only had their place of rendezvous at that spot. Presently each 
horseman took the bridle off his horse, and hung over its head a bag filled with barley, 
which he had brought with him ; and when all had fastened their horses to bushes and 
trees, they took off their travelling bags, which appeared so heavy that Ali Baba thought 
they must be filled with gold and silver. 

“The robber who was nearest to him, and whom Ali Baba took ror the captain of 
the band, came with his bag on his shoulder close to the rock, beside the very trec in 
which Ali Baba had concealed himself. After making his way among some bushes and 
shrubs that grew there, the robber very deliberately pronounced these words, ‘Oren, 
sesaME !’ which Ali Baba distinctly heard. The captain of the band had no sooner 
spoken, than a door immediately opened ; and after making all his men pass before him, 
and go in through the door, the chief entered also, and the door closed. 
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THE HISTORY OF ALI BABA, AND OF THE FORTY ROBBERS 
WHO WERE KILLED BY ONE SLAVE. 
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2\\.N a certain town of Persia, O great monarch, situated on the very 
“confines of your majesty’s dominions, there lived two brothers, 
one of whom was named Cassim, and the other Ali Baba. Their 
father at his death left them a very moderate fortune, which they 
divided equally. It might, therefore, be naturally conjectured 
that their position would be the same; chance, however, ordered 
it otherwise. 
“‘Cassim married a woman, who very soon after her nuptials 
inherited a well-furnished shop, a warehouse filled with good mer- 
- chandise, and some considerable property in land. Her husband 
thus found himsclf suddenly quite a prosperous man, and became one of the richest 
S merchants in the whole town. 
8 “ Ali Baba, on the other hand, who had taken to wife a woman no better off for 
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“worldly goods than himself, lived in a very poor house, and had no other means of 
IS} gaining his livelihood, and supporting his wife and children, than by going to cut wood 
/ ina neighbouring forest, and carrying it about the town to sell, on three asses, which 
were his only possession. 

Ali Baba went one day to the forest, and had very nearly finished cutting as much 
wood as his asses could carry, when he perceived a thick cloud of dust, which rose very 
high into the air, and appeared to come from a point to the right of the spot where he 
stood. It was advancing towards him. He looked at it very attentively, and was soon 
able to distinguish a numerous company of men on horseback, who were approaching at 
a quick pace. 

. “ Although that part of the country had never been spoken of as being infested with 
§ robbers, Ali Baba nevertheless conjectured that these horsemen came of that denomi- 
sy nation. Therefore, without considering what might become of his asses, his first and 
only care was to save himself. He instantly climbed up into a large tree, the branches 
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of which, at a very little height from the ground, spread out so close and thick that only 
one small opening was left. He hid himself among the thick branches, with great hope 
of safety, as he could see everything that occurred without being observed. The tree 
itself also grew at the foot of a sort of isolated rock, considerably higher than the tree, 
| and so steep that it could not be easily ascended. 
is “The men, who appeared stout, powerful, and well mounted, came up to this very 
8 rock, and alighted at its foot. Ali Baba counted forty of them, and was very sure, from 
S their appearance and mode of equipment, that they were robbers. Nor was he wrong in 
his conjecture. They were, in fact, a band of robbers, who abstained from committing 
8 any depredations in the neighbourhood, but carried on their system of plunder at a con- 
8 siderable distance, and only had their place of rendezvous at that spot. Presently each .{ 
yy horseman took the bridle off his horse, and hung over its head a bag filled with barley, }: 
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Ny which he had brought with him ; and when all had fastened their horses to bushes and ** 

Ry trees, they took off their travelling bags, which appeared so heavy that Ali Baba thought © 

they must be filled with gold and silver. ks 

“‘The robber who was nearest to him, and whom Ali Baba took ror the captain of 4. 

the band, came with his bag on his shoulder close to the rock, beside the very trec in 

which Ali Baba had concealed himself. After making his way among some bushes and *°* 
shrubs that grew there, the robber very deliberately pronounced these words, ‘ Open, 
sesaME!’ which Ali Baba distinctly heard. The captain of the band had no sooner 
spoken, than a door immediately opened ; and after making all his men pass before him, 

and go in through the door, the chief entered also, and the door closed. 
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AL| BABA ENTERING THE CAVE 


| “The robbers continued within the rock for a considerable time ; and Ali Baba was 
compelled to remain in the tree, and wait with patience for their departure, as he was fS 
_ afraid to leave his place of refuge and endeavour to save himself by flight, lest some of 8 
the horsemen should come out and discover him. He was nevertheless strongly tempted 
to creep down, seize two of their horses, mount one and lead the other by the bridle, and S 
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thus, driving his three asses before him, attempt his escape. But the peril of the under- 
taking made him follow the safer method of delay. 

‘ At length the door opened, and the forty robbers came out. The captain, contrary 
to his former proceeding, made his appearance first. After he had seen all his troops pass 
out before him, Ali Baba heard him pronounce these words: ‘SHut,sEsaME!’ Each man 
then returned to his horse, put on its bridle, fastened his bag, and mounted. When the 
captain saw that they were all ready to proceed, he put himself at their head, and they 
departed on the road by which they had come. 

“ Ali Baba did not immediately come down from the tree, because he thought that 
the robbers might have forgotten something, and be obliged to come back, and that 
he should thus thrust himself into danger. He followed them with his eyes till he 
could see them no longer, and, in order to be more secure, delayed his descent till a 
considerable time after he had lost sight of them. As he recollected the words the 
captain of the robbers had used to open and shut the door, he had the curiosity to try if 


} the same effect would be produced by his pronouncing them. He therefore made his 
| way through the bushes till he came to the door, which they concealed. He went up 
| to it, and called out, ‘Open, sesame!’ and the door instantly flew wide open. 


“ Ali Baba expected to find only a dark and gloomy cave, and was much astonished 
at seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted and vaulted room, dug out of the rock, and so 
high that he could not touch the roof with his hand. It received its light from an 


| opening at the top of the rock. He observed in it a large quantity of provisions, 


numerous bales of rich merchandise, a store of silk stuffs and brocades, rich and valuable 
carpets, and besides all this, great quantities of money, both silver and gold, partly piled 


; | up in heaps, and partly stored in large leather bags, placed one on another. At the sight 


of all these things, it seemed to him that this cave must have been used, not only for 
years, but for centuries, as a retreat for successive generations of robbers. 

“ Ali Baba did not hesitate long as to the plan he should pursue. He went into the 
cave, and as soon as he was there the door shut; but as he knew the secret by which to 
open it, this circumstance gave him no sort of uneasiness. He paid no attention to the 
silver, but made directly for the gold coin, and particularly that portion which was in the 
bags. He took up in several journeys as much as he could carry, and when he had got 
together what he thought sufficient for loading his three asses, he went and collected them 
together, as they had strayed to some distance. He then brought them as close as he 
could to the rock, and loaded them ; and in order to conceal the sacks, he so covered the 
whole over with wood, that no one could perceive that his beasts had any other load. 
When he had finished his task he went up to the door, and pronounced the words, ‘ Shut, 
sesame!’ The portal instantly closed ; for although it shut of itself every time he went 
in, it remained open on his coming out till he commanded it to close. 

“ Ali Baba now took the road to the town; and when he got to his own house he 
drove his asses into a small courtyard, and shut the gate with great care. He threw 
down the faggots of brushwood that covered the bags, and carried the latter into his 
house, where he laid them down in a row before his wife, who was sitting upon a sofa. 

“ His wife felt the sacks to find out what might be their contents; and when she 
found them to be full of money, she suspected her husband of having stolen them; and 
when he laid them all before her, she could not help saying, ‘ Ali Baba, is it possible that 
you should—?’ He immediately interrupted her. ‘Peace, my dear wife,’ exclaimed he, 
‘do not alarm yourself: I am not a thief, unless it be robbery to deprive thieves of their 
plunder. You will change your opinion of me when I have told you my good fortune.’ 
Ilereupon he emptied the sacks, the contents of which formed a great heap of gold, that 
quite dazzled his wife’s eyes ; and when he had done, he related his whole adventure from 
beginning to end; and in conclusion he entreated her above all things to keep it secret. 

“ Recovering from her alarm, his wife began to rejoice with Ali Baba on the good 
fortune which had befallen them, and was about to count over the money that lay before 
her piece by piece. ‘What are you going todo?’ said he. ‘You are very foolish, O 
wife: you would never have done counting this mass. I will immediately dig a pit to 
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bury it in—we have no time to lose.’ ‘ But it is only right,’ replicd the wife, ‘that we 
should know nearly what quantity there may be. I will go and borrow a small measure 
from some one of our neighbours, and whilst you are digging the pit I will ascertain how 
much we have.’ ‘What you want to do, wife,’ replied Ali Baba, ‘is of no use; and if 
you will take my advice, you will give up the intention. However, you shall have your 
own way; only remember not to betray the secret.’ 

“*Persisting in her design, the wife of Ali Baba set off, and went to her brother-in- 
law, Cassim, who lived at a short distance from her house. Cassim was from home; so 
she addressed herself to his wife, whom she begged to lend her a measure for a few 
minutes. Cassim’s wife inquired if she wanted a large or a small one, to which Ali 
Baba’s wife replied that a small one would suit her. ‘ That I will lend you with pleasure,’ 
said the sister-in-law; ‘ wait a moment, and I will bring it you.’ She went to bring a 
measure; but, knowing the poverty of Ali Baba, she was curious to know what sort of 
grain his wife wanted to measure; she bethought herself, therefore, of putting some 
tallow under the measure, in such a way that it could not be observed. She returned 
with the vessel, and giving it to the wife of Ali Baba, apologized for having made her 
wait so long, with the excuse that she had some difficulty in finding what she wanted. 

“The wife of Ali Baba returned home, and placing the measure on the heap of gold, 
filled and emptied it at a little distance on the sofa, till she had measured the whole 
mass. Her husband having by this time dug the pit for its reception, she informed him 
how many measures there were, and both rejoiced at the magnitude of the treasure. While 
Ali Baba was burying the gold, his wife, to prove her exactness and punctuality, carried 
back the measure to her sister-in-law, without observing that a piece of gold had stuck 
to the bottom of it. ‘ Here, sister,’ said she, on returning it, ‘ you see 1 have not kept 
your measure long ; I am much obliged to you for lending it me.’ 

“ So soon as the wife of Ali Baba had taken her departure, Cassim’s wife looked at 
the bottom of the measure, and was inexpressibly astonished to see a piece of gold 
sticking to it. Envy instantly took possession of her breast. ‘What!’ said she to 
herself, ‘has Ali Baba such an abundance of gold that he measures, instead of counting 
it? Where can that miserable wretch have got it?? Her husband Cassim was from 
home: he had gone as usual to his shop, from whence he would not return till evening. 
The time of his absence appeared an age to her, for she was burning with impatience to 
acquaint him with a circumstance which, she concluded, would surprise him as much as 
it had astonished her. 

On Cassim’s return home, his wife said to him, ‘ Cassim, you think you are rich, 
but you are deceived ; Ali Baba has infinitely more wealth than you can boast: he does 
not count his money as you do, he measures it.’ Cassim demanded an explanation of 
this enigma, and his wife unravelled it by acquainting him with the expedient she had 
used to make this discovery, and showing him the piece of money she had found adhering 
to the bottom of the measure. The coin was so ancient, that the name engraven on it 
was unknown to her. 

“Far from feeling any pleasure at the good fortune which had rescued his brother 
from poverty, Cassim conceived an implacable jealousy on this occasion. He could 
scarcely close his eyes the whole night long. The next morning, before sunrise, he went 
to Ali Baba. He did not accost him as a brother: that endearing appellation had not 

assed his lips since his marriage with the rich widow. ‘O Ali Baba,’ said he, addressing 

im, ‘ you are very reserved in your affairs: you pretend to be poor and wretched, and a 
beggar, and yet you have so much money that you must measure it.’ ‘O my brother,’ 
replied Ali Baba, ‘I do not understand your meaning; pray explain yourself.’ ‘Do 
not pretend ignorance,’ resumed Cassim; and showing Ali Baba the piece of gold his 
wife had given him, he continued: ‘how many pieces have you like this that my wife 
found sticking to the bottom of the measure which your wife borrowed of her yesterday?” 

“From this speech Ali Baba at once understood that, in consequence of his own 
wife’s obstinacy, Cassim and his wife were already acquainted with the fact he was so 
anxious to conceal from them; but the discovery was made, and nothing could now be 
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done to remedy the evil. Without showing the slightest sign of surprise or vexation, he 
% frankly owned to his brothcr the whole affair, and told him by what chance he had found 
4 out the retreat of the thieves, and where it was situated; and he offered, if Cassim 


would agree to keep the scerct, to share the treasure with him. 

“¢This I certainly expect you will do,’ replicd Cassim in a haughty tone; and he 
i} added, ‘ but I demand to know also the precise spot where this treasure lies concealed, and 
{the marks and signs which may enable me to visit the place myself, should I feel inclined 
to do so. If you refuse this information I will go and inform the officer of the police of 
the whole transaction, and on my taking this step you will not only be deprived of all 
hope of obtaining any more money, but you will even lose that you have already taken ; 
whereas I shall receive my portion for having informed against you.’ 

“ Actuated more by his natural goodness of heart, than intimidated by the insolent 
menaces of this crucl brother, Ali Baba gave him all the information he demanded, and 
even told him the words he must pronounce both on entcring the cave and on quitting it. 
Cassim made no further inquirics of Ali Baba: he left him with the determination of 
being beforchand with him in any further views he might have on the treasure. Full of 
the hope of possessing himself of the whole mass, he sct off the next morning, before 
break of day, with ten mules furnished with large hampers, which he proposed to fill : 
morcover, indulging the prospect of taking a much larger number of animals in a second 
expedition, according to the sums he might find im the cave. He took the road which 
Ali Baba had pointed out, and arrived at the rock and the tree, which, from description, 
he knew to be the one that had concealed his brother. He looked for the door, and soon 
discovered it ; and to cause it to open he pronounced the words, ‘Open, sesame!’ The 
door obeyed, he entered, and it immediately closed behind him. On examining the cave, 
he felt the utmost astonishment on secing so much more wealth than the description of 
Ali Baba had led him to expect; and his admiration increased as he examined each 
department separately. Avaricious and fond of money as he was, he could have passed 
the whole day in feasting his eyes with the sight of sv much gold, but he reflected that 
he had come to load his ten mulcs with as much treasure as he could collect. He took 
up a number of sacks, and coming to the door, his mind distracted by a multitude of 
idcas, found that he had forgotten the important words, and instead of pronouncing 
‘sesame,’ he said, ‘Open, barley.’ He was thunderstruck on perceiving that the door, 
instead of flying open, remained closcd. He named various other kinds of grain, all but 
the right description, but the door did not move. 

“Cassim was not prepared for an adventure of this kind. Fear took entire possession 
of his mind. The more he endeavoured to recollect the word sesame, the more was his 
memory confused, and he remained as far from any recollection of it as if he had never 
heard the word mentioned. He threw to the ground the sacks he had collected, and 
paced with hasty steps backward and forward in the cave. The riches which surrounded 
him had no longer any charms for his imagination. 

“Towards noon the robbers returned to their cave, and when they were within a \. 
short distance of it, and saw the mulcs belonging to Cassim standing about the rock ** 
laden with hampers, they were greatly surprised. They immediately advanced at full *" | 
specd, and drove away the ten mules, which Cassim had neglected to fasten, and which, ,} ; 
therefore, soon fled, and dispersed in the forest. The robbers did not give themselves the uf | 
trouble to run after the mules, for their chief object was to discover the owner of the f 
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beasts. While some were employed in scarching the exterior recesses of the rock, the 
captain, with the rest, alightcd, and drawing their sabres, the party went towards the 
door, pronounced the magic words, and it opencd. 

“ Cassim, who from the inside of the cave had heard the noise of horses trampling on 
the ground, felt certain that the robbers had arrived, and that his death was inevitable. 
Resolved, however, to make one effort to escape, and reach some place of safety, he posted 
himself near the door, ready to run out as soon as it should open. The word ‘ sesame,” 
which he had in vain endeavoured to recall to his remembrance, was scarcely pronounced 
when the portal opened, and he rushed out with such violence that he threw the captain 
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to the ground. He could not, however, avoid the other thieves, who, having their sabres 
drawn, cut him to pieces on the spot. 

“The next proceeding of the robbers after this execution was to enter the cave. They 
found, near the door, the bags which Cassim, after filling them with gold, had removec 
there for the convenience of loading his mules; and they put them in their places again 
without observing the absence of those which Ali Baba had previously carried away 
Conjecturing and consulting upon this event, they could easily account for Cassim’s 
inability to effect his escape, but they could not in any way imagine how he had been 
able to enter the cave. They supposed that he might have descended from the top of the 
cave, but the opening which admitted the light was so high, and the summit of the rock 
so inaccessible on the outside, besides the absence of any traces of his having adopted 


CASSIM FOUND IN THE CAVE. 


this mode, that they all agreed such a feat was impossible. They could not suppose he 
had entered by the door, unless he had discovered the password which caused it to open ; 
but they felt quite secure that they alone were possessed of this secret, for they were 
ignorant of having been overheard by Ali Baba. . 

‘« But as the manner in which this entry had been effected remained a mystery, and 
their united riches were no longer in safety, they agreed to cut the corpse of Cassim into 
four quarters, and place them in the cave near the door, two quarters on one side, and 
two on the other, to frighten away any one who might have the boldness to hazard a 
similar enterprise ; resolving, themselves, not to return to the cave for some time. This 
determination they put into immediate execution, and when they had nothing further to 
detain them, they left their place of retreat well secured, mounted their horses, and set 
off to scour the country, and, as before, to infest the roads most frequented by caravans, 
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{| eountenance.’? ‘O my sister,’ replied Ali Baba, ‘I cannot answer you, unless you first 
{ ‘promise to listen to me from the beginning to the end of my story without interruption. 


which afforded them favourable opportunities of exercising their accustomed dexterity in 
lundering. 
ae The wife of Cassim in the meantime began to feel very uneasy when she observed 


night approach, and yet her husband did not return. She went in the utmost alarm to 
Ali Baba, and said to him, ‘O brother, I believe you are well aware that Cassim is gone @ 
to the forest, and for what purpose. He has not yet come back, and night is already ff 


approaching: I fear that some accident may have befallen him.’ 


« Ali Baba suspected his brother’s intention after the conversation he had held with : 


him, and for this reason he had abstained from visiting the forest on that day, that he might 


not offend Cassim. However, without uttering any reproaches that could have given the x 
slightest offence either to her or her husband, hc replied that she need not yet feel any 


uneasiness, for that Cassim most probably thought it prudent not to return to the city 


until the daylight had entirely vanished. The wife of Cassim felt satisfied with this 4 


reason, and was the more easily persuaded of its truth when she considered how important 
it was that her husband should use the greatest secresy for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. She returned to her house, and waited patiently till midnight; but after that 
hour her fears returned with twofold strength, and her grief was the greater, as she could 
not proclaim it, nor even relieve it by cries, which might have caused suspicion and 
inquiry in the neighbourhood. She then began to repent of the silly curiosity which, 
heightened by the most blameable envy, had induced her to endeavour to pry into the 
private affairs of her brother and sister-in-law. She spent the night in weeping, and at 


break of day she ran to Ali Baba, and announced the cause of her early visit less by her § 


words than by her tears. 

‘ Ali Baba did not wait till his sister entreated him to go and seek for Cassim. After 
advising the disconsolate wife to restrain her grief, he immediately set off with his three 
asses, and went to the forest. As he draw near the rock, he was much astonished on 
observing that blood had been shed near thed oor, and not having met in his way either 
his brother or the teu mules, he looked on this as an unfavourable omen. He reached 
the door, and on his pronouncing the words it opened. He was struck with horror when 
he discovered the body of his brother cut into four quarters: yet, notwithstanding the 
small share of fraternal affection he had received from Cassim during his life, he did not 
hesitate on the course he was to pursue in rendering the last act of duty to his brother’s 
remains. He found materials in the cave wherein to wrap up the body, and making two 
packets of the four quarters, he placed them on one of his asses, covering them with 
sticks, to conceal them. The othertwo asses he expeditiously loaded with sacks of gold, 
putting wood over them as on the preceding occasion ; and having finished all he had to 
do, and commanded the door to close, he took the road to the city, taking care to wait 
at the entrance of the forest until night had closed, that he might return without being 
observed. When he got home he left the two asses that were laden with gold, desiring 
his wife to take care to unload them; and after telling her in a few words what had 
happened to Cassim, he led the third ass away to his sister-in-law. 

“‘ Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was opened to him by a female slave named 
Morgiana. This Morgiana was crafty, cunning, and fruitful in inventions to forward the 
success of the most difficult enterprise, and Ali Baba knew her abilities well. When he 
had entered the courtyard, he unloaded the wood and the two packages from the ass, and 
taking the slave aside, he said, ‘Morgiana, the first thing I have to request of you is 
inviolable secresy. You will soon see how necessary this is, not only to me, but to your 
mistress. These two packets contain the body of your master, and we must endeavour to 
bury him as if he had died a natural death. Let me speak to your mistress, and take good 
heed of what I shall say to her.’ 

‘* Morgiana went to acquaint her mistress that Ali Baba had returned, and Ali Baba 
followed her. ‘Well, brother,’ inquired his sister-in-law, in an impatient tone, ‘ what 
news do you bring of my husband? Alas! I perceive no hope of consolation in your 
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It is of no less importance to you than to me, under the present circumstances, to 
preserve the greatest secresy. Discretion is absolutely necessary for your repose and 
security.’ ‘Ah,’ cried the sister in a mournful voice, ‘this preamble convinces me that 
my husband is no more; but at the same time I feel the necessity of the secresy you 
require. I must do violence to my feelings: speak, I hear you.’ 

“ Ali Baba then related to her all that had happened during his journey, until he had 
brought away the body of Cassim. ‘Sister,’ added he, ‘here is a great and sudden 
affliction for you, the more distressing as it was unexpected. The evil is without remedy, 
but nevertheless, if my good offices can afford you consolation, I offer to join the small 
property Heaven has granted me to yours, by marrying you. I can assure you my wife 
will not be jealous, and you will live comfortably together. If this proposal meets your 
approbation, we must contrive to bury my brother as if he had died a natural death; and 
this is an office which I think you may safely entrust to Morgiana, and I will, on my 
part, contribute all in my power to assist her.’ 

“The widow of Cassim reflected that she could not do better than consent to this if 
offer, for Ali Baba now possessed greater riches than she could boast, and besides, by the f/f) 
discovery of the treasure, might increase them considerably. She did not, therefore, 
refuse his proposal, but, on the contrary, regardéd it as a reasonable source of consolation. f'l, 
She wiped away her tears, which had begun to flow abundantly, and suppressed those [A 
mournful cries which women are accustomed to utter on the death of their husbands, and | i) 
by these signs she sufficiently testified to Ali Baba that she accepted his offer. 

« Ali Baba left the widow of Cassim in this disposition of mind, and having strongly | 
“{ recommended to Morgiana to use the utmost discretion in the difficult part she was to 
| perform, he returned home with his ass. | 
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* Morgiana did not belie her character for cunning. She went out with Ali Baba, 

_ and betook herself to an apothecary who lived in the neighbourhood. She knocked at ( ie 
the shop door, and when it was opened asked for a particular kind of lozenge, supposed By 
to possess great efficacy in dangerous disorders. The apothecary gave her as much as the i 
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| money she offered would pay for, asking who was ill in her master’s family. ‘Alas!’ |INp 
N | exclaimed she, with a deep sigh, ‘it is my worthy master Cassim himself. No one can ) 
(| understand his complaint : he can neither speak nor eat.’ So saying, she carried off the \! 
| ‘ lozenges, which Cassim would never need more. | 
Nal “On the following day Morgiana again went to the same apothecary, and with tears | N| 
HY} in her eyes inquired for an essence which it was customary only to administer when the |\\ 


I’ patient was reduced to the last extremity, and when no other remedy had been left 
Kk} untried. ‘Alas!’ cried she, as she received it from the hands of the apothecary, and she 
fh’; aptly counterfeited the deepest affliction, ‘I fear this remedy will not be of more use than 
| the lozenges. I shall lose my beloved master !’ 

{ 

| 


“ Moreover, as Ali Baba and hig wife were seen going backwards and forwards to 


and from the house of Cassim in the course of the day, no one was surprised when, 


! 
l 
| 
y, towards evening, the piercing cries of the widow and Morgiana announced the death of | 
Wy, Cassim. Ata very early hour the next morning, when day began to appear, Morgiana, 


Ny) knowing that a good old cobbler lived some distance off who was one of the first to open 
| his shop, went out to visit him. Coming up to him, she wished him a good day, and 
| put a piece of gold into his hand. 
1G} “ Baba Mustapha, a man well known throughout all the city, was naturally of a gay 
Ny turn, and had always something laughable to say. He examined the piece of money, as 
i 
WA 


it was yet scarcely daylight, and seeing that it was gold, he said, ‘ This is good wage; 
what is to be done? I am ready to do your bidding.’ ‘ Baba Mustapha,’ said Morgiana 
to him, ‘ take all your materials for sewing, and come directly with me; but I insist on 


{{{ this condition, that you let me put a bandage over your eyes when we have got to a \° 
, certain place.’ At these words Baba Mustapha began to make objections. ‘Oh, ho!’ ’ 
1 said he, ‘you want me to do something against my conscience or my honour.’ But |i 


Morgiana interrupted him by putting another piece of gold into his hand. ‘Allah forbid,’ 
T4 
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she said, ‘that I should require you to do anything that would stain your honour; only 
) come with me, and fear nothing.’ 

“Baba Mustapha suffered himself to be led by the slave, who, when she had reached 
Nl] the place she had mentioned, bound a handkerchief over his eyes, and brought him to her 

AY) deceased master’s; nor did she remove the bandage until he was in the chamber where 

the body was deposited, the severed quarters having been put together. Taking off the 
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covering, she said, ‘ Baba Mustapha, I have brought you hither that you might sew these 
pieces together. Lose no time; and when you have done I will give you another piece 
of gold.’ , 

‘“‘ When Baba Mustapha had finished his work, Morgiana bound his eyes again before 
he left the chamber, and after giving him the third piece of money, according to her 
\| promise, and earnestly recommending him to keep her secret, she conducted him to the 

place where she had first put on the handkerchief. Here she took the bandage from his | 
4 eyes, and left him to return to his house, watching him, however, until he was out of fj 
sight, lest he should have the curiosity to return and notice her movements. As 

“‘Morgiana had heated some water to wash the body of Cassim; and Ali Baba, who i 
entered just as she returned, washed it, perfumed it with incense, and wrapped it in |"; 
the burying-clothes with the customary ceremonies. The joiner also brought the coffin fi, 
which Ali Baba had taken care to order. In order that he might not observe anything [( 
particular, Morgiana received the coffin at the door, and having paid the man and sent ; 
him away, she assisted Ali Baba to put the body into it. When he had nailed down the ff 
lid of the coffin, she went to the mosque, to give notice that everything was ready for the {1 
funeral. The people belonging to the mosque, whose duty it is to wash the bodies of fi 
ee a offered to come and perform their office, but she told them that all was done 
and ready. 

“ Morgiana had scarcely returned before the Iman and the other ministers of the 
<j mosque arrived. Four of the neighbours took the coffin on their shoulders, and carried 
j it tothe cemetery, following the Iman, who repeated prayers as he went along. Morgiana, }f 
as slave to the deceased, walked next, with her head uncovered. She was bathed in tears, [A 
and uttered the most piteous cries from time to time, beating her breast and tearing her § 
hair. Ali Baba closed the procession, accompanied by some of the neighbours, who [A 
occasionally took the place of the bearers, to relieve them in carrying the coffin, until ff} 
| they reached the cemetery. 
NI ‘* As for the widow of Cassim, she remained at home to lament and weep with the Fi 

{A4| women of the neighbourhood, who, according to the usual custom, had repaired to her 4x] 
6 ) house during the ceremony of the burial. Joining their cries to hers, they filled the air fx 
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] with sounds of woe. In this manner the fatal end of Cassim was so well dissembled and ,' 
! concealed by Ali Baba and the rest, that no one in the city had the least suspicion of the | 
( manner in which he had come by his death. ae 
“Three or four days after the interment of Cassim, Ali Baba removed the few goods 
he possessed, together with the money he had taken from the robbers’ store, whic 
he conveyed by night into the house of the widow of Cassim, in order to establish 
himself there, and thus announce his marriage with his sister-in-law: and a8 such an 
matches are by no means extraordinary in our religion, no one showed any marks of ny 
surprise on the occasion. ix 
“ Ali Baba had a son who had passed a certain time with a merchant of considerable q 
repute, who had always bestowed the highest commendations on his conduct. To this ' 
son he gave the shop of Cassim, with a further promise that if the young man continu 
Ky} to behave with prudence, he would, ere long, marry him advantageously. it, 
“Leaving Ali Baba to enjoy his newly-acquired fortune, we will now return to the 5 
| 
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forty thieves. They came back to their retreat in the forest when the time they had N 
agreed to be absent had expired; but their astonishment was indescribable when they Bi 
found the body of Cassim gone, and it was greatly increased on perceiving @ visible f 
Th diminution of their treasure. ‘We are discovered,’ said the captain, ‘and entirely 
al ruined if we are not very careful, or neglect to take immediate measures to remedy the a 
ite ‘ 
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evil: we shall by insensible degrees lose all these riches which our ancestors, as well as 
we, have amassed with so much trouble and fatigue. All that we can at present judge 
concerning the loss we have sustained is, that the thief whom we surprised at the fortunate 
moment, when he was going to make his escape, knew the secret of opening the door. 
But he was not the only one who possessed that secret: another must have the same 
knowledge. The removal of his body and the diminution of our treasure are incontestable 
proofs of the fact. And, as we have no reason to suppose that more than two people are 
acquainted with the secret, having destroyed one, we must not suffer the other to escape. 
What say you, my brave comrades? Are you not of my opinion ? 

“This proposal of the captain’s was thought so reasonable and right by the whole 
troop, that they all approved it, and agreed that it would be advisable to relinquish every 
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THE ROBBERS IN COUNCIL. 


other enterprise, and occupy themselves solely with this affair, which they should not 
abandon until they had succeeded in detecting the thief. 

“¢T expected this decision, from your known courage and bravery,’ resumed the 
captain ; ‘ but the first thing to be done is, that one of you who is bold, courageous, and 
cunning, should go to the city unarmed and in the dress of a traveller and stranger, and {&’ 
employ all his art to discover if the singular death we inflicted on the culprit whom we 
destroyed as he deserved is the common topic of conversation. Then he must find out 
who this man was, and where he lived. It is absolutely necessary we should be acquainted 
with this, that we may not do anything of which we may have to repent, by making 
ourselves known in a country where we have been so long forgotten, and where it is so 
much to our interest to remain undisturbed. But in order to inspire with ardour him 
who shall undertake this commission, and to prevent his bringing us a false report, which 
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; might occasion our total ruin, I propose that he should consent to submit to the penalty §/ 


| of death in case of failure.’ 
1% 


‘Without waiting till his companions should speak, one of the robbers said, ‘I 

My willingly agree to these terms, and glory in exposing my life in the execution of such a |f; 

jY4) commission. If I should fail, you will at least remember that I have displayed both (,}', 

i courage and readiness in my offer to serve the whole troop.’ Fe 

“ Amid the commendations of the captain and his companions, the robber disguised 

(Gy himself in such a way that no one could have suspected him of belonging to the nefarious 
: trade he followed. He set off at night, and managed matters so well that he entered the 
4i(sl city just as day was beginning to appear. He went towards the public bazaar, where he 
\\i| saw only one shop open, and that was the shop of Baba Mustapha. 

MS The jovial cobbler was seated on his stool with his awl in his hand, ready to begin 

\(], work. The robber went up to him, and wished him a good morning, and perceiving that 

Mustapha was advanced in years, he said, ‘ My good man, you rise betimes to your work; {:,,; 

how is it possible that an old mian like you can see clearly at this early hour? Even if }(:t 

it ve broad day, I doubt whether your eyes are good enough to see the stitches you 
“U4, make.’ 

Q “‘« Whoever you are,’ replied Baba Mustapha, ‘ you do not know much about me. 
| Notwithstanding my age, I have excellent eyes ; and you would have confessed as much, 
| had you known that not long since I sewed up a dead body in a place where there was 
{ not more light than we have here.’ 

“The robber felt greatly elated at having on his arrival addressed himself to a man 
who of his own accord entered upon the very subject on which he ardently wished to gain 
information. ‘ A dead body!’ replied he with feigned astonishment, to induce the other 
to proceed. ‘Why should you want to sew up a dead body? I suppose you mean that 
you sewed the shroud in which he was buried.’ ‘ No, no,’ said Baba Mustapha, ‘I know 8G 
<< what I mean: you want me to tell you more about it, but you shall not hear another Be 

] syllable.’ We 

“A 


| “The robber required no further proof to be fully convinced that he was in the right fis 
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) road to discover what he wished to know. He produced a piece of gold, and putting it fi: 
‘\(4] into Baba Mustapha’s hand, he said, ‘I have no desire to cheat you of your secret, |¢\ 
| although I can assure you I should not divulge it even if you entrusted me with it. The [,) 
4 only favour I beg at your hands is that you will have the goodness to direct me to the 
i i where you sewed up the dead body, or that you will come with me, and show me 
| the way. 
: “ «Should I even feel inclined to grant your request,’ replied Baba Mustapha, holding 
) the piece of money in his hand as if ready to return it,‘ I assure you that I could not do 
| it, and this you may take my word for. And I will tell you why I must refuse. My |@ 
| employers took me to a particular place, and there they bound my eyes; and from thence [yg 
I suffered myself to be led to the house; and when I had finished what I had to doI was {AY 
brought back to my own house in the same manner. You see, therefore, how impossible SA, 
it is that I should serve you in this matter.’ ‘But at least,’ resumed the robber, ‘ you 
must nearly remember the way you went after your eyes were bound. Pray come with 
me: I will put a bandage over your eyes at the place where you were blindfolded, and 
we will walk together along the same streets, and follow the same turnings, which you jj 
will probably recollect to have taken; and, as all labour deserves a reward, here is 
another piece of gold. Come, grant me this favour.’ And as he spoke he put another 
piece of money into the cobbler’s hand. Gi 
“The two pieces of gold were a sore temptation to Baba Mustapha. He looked at [i 
them in his hand some time without saying a word, pondering within himself what he 7)% 
should do, At length he drew his purse from his bosom, and putting the gold into it, [;4 
replied, ‘I cannot positively assure you that I remember exactly the way they took me; {J 
but since you will have it so, come along; I will do my best to satisfy you.’ ¥ 
“To the great satisfaction of the robber, Baba Mustapha got up to go with him; and [}¥ 
without staying to shut up his shop, where there was nothing of consequence to lose, he {if 
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conducted the robber to the spot where Morgiana had put the bandage over his eyes. 
‘ This is the place,’ said he, ‘where my eyes were hound; and then my face was turned 
in this direction.’ The robber, who had his handkerchief ready, tied it over Mustapha’s 
eyes, and walked by his side, partly leading him, and partly led by him, till Baba 
Mustapha stopped. 


“«¢T think,’ said he, ‘I did not go farther than this;’ and he was in fact exactly r 
before the house which had once belonged to Cassim, and where Ali Baba now resided. }1 
Before taking the bandage from the cobbler’s eyes, the robber quickly made a mark on ji 


the door with some chalk he had brought for the purpose; and when he had taken the 
handkerchief off, he asked Baba Mustapha if he knew to whom the house belonged. 
The merry cobbler replied that he did not live in that quarter of the town, and therefore 


could not tell. As the robber found that he could gain no further intelligence from Baba } 
Mustapha, he thanked him for the trouble he had taken; and when he had seen the 


cobbler turn away to go to his shop, he took the road to the forest, where he felt certain 
he should be well received. 

“Soon after the robber and Baba Mustapha had separated, Morgiana had occasion to 
go out on some errand; and when she returned she observed the mark which the robber 
had made on the door of Ali Baba’s house. She stopped to examine it. ‘ What can this 
mark signify ?? thought she. ‘Has any one a spite against my master, or has it been 
made only for diversion? Be the motive what it may, I may as well use precautions 


against the worst that may happen.’ She therefore took some chalk ; and as several of | 


the doors on each side of her master’s house were of the same appearance, she marked 
them in the same manner, and then went in, without saying anything of what she 


1 had done either to her master or mistress. 


“In the meantime the thief made the best of his way back into the forest, where he 


rejoined his companions at an early hour. He related the success of his journey, 
3 dwelling much on the good fortune that had befriended him by bringing him into 


immediate contact with the very man who could give him the best information on the 


} subject he went about, and which only one could have acquainted him with. They 
KJ) all listened to him with great satisfaction ; and the captain, after praising his diligence, 

| thus addressed the rest: ‘ Comrades,’ said he, ‘we have no time to lose: let us arm 
| ourselves and depart; and when we have entered the city (whither we had best go 


separately, not to create suspicion), let us all assemble in the great square, some on 
one side of it, some on the other; and I will go and find out the house with our 
companion who has brought us this good news, and then I shall be able to judge what 
method will be most advantageous to pursue.’ 

“‘ The robbers all applauded their captain’s proposal, and they were very soon equipped 


| for their departure. They went in small parties of two or three together; and, walking 
| at a certain distance from each other, they entered the city without occasioning any 


suspicion. The captain and the robber who had been there in the morning were the last 
to enter it; and the latter conducted the captain to the street in which he had marked 


| the house of Ali Baba. When they reached the first door that had been marked by 


Morgiana, the thief pointed it out, saying that was the one he had marked. But as they 
continued walking on without stopping, that they might not raise suspicion, the captain 
perceived that the next door was marked in the same manner, and pointed out this 
circumstance to his guide, inquiring whether this was the house, or the one they had 
passed? His guide was quite confused, and knew not what to answer; and his embarrass- 
ment increased, when, on proceeding with the captain, he found that four or five doors 
successively had the same mark. He assured the captain, with an oath, that he had 
marked but one. ‘I cannot conceive,’ added he, ‘who can have imitated my mark 
with so much exactness; but I confess that I cannot now distinguish my mark from 


}; the others.’ 


“The captain, who found that his design was frustrated, returned to the great square, 


{i} where he told the first of his people whom he met to inform the rest that they had lost 
their labour and made a fruitless expedition, and that now there was nothing to be done 
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but to return to their place of retreat. He sct the example, and they all followed in the 
order in which they had come. 

‘When the troop had re-assembled in the forest, the captain explained to them the 
reason why he had ordered them to return. The spy was unanimously declared deserving 
of death, and he acquiesced in his condemnation, owning that he should have been more 
cautious in taking his measures; and advancing with a serene countenance, he submitted 
to the stroke of a companion who was ordered to strike his head from his body. 

‘As it was necessary, for the safety and preservation of the whole band, that the 
great injury they had suffered should not pass unavenged, another robber, who flattered | 
himself with hopes of better success than had attended the first, presented himself, and 
requested the preference. It was granted him. He went to the city, corrupted Baba {4 
Mustapha by the same artifice that the first robber had used, and the cobbler led him to 
the house of Ali Baba with his eyes bound. ‘i 

“The thief marked the door with red chalk in a place where it would be less noticed; | 
thinking that would be a sure method of distinguishing it from those that were marked 
with white. But a short time afterwards Morgiana went out as on the preceding day, {; 
and on her return the red mark did not escape her piercing eye. She reasoned as before, 
and immediately made a similar red mark on the neighbouring doors. 

“When he returned to his companions in the forest, the thief boasted of the [X¥, 
precautions he had taken, which he declared to be infallible, to distinguish ‘the house of {4} 
Ali Baba from the others. The captain and the rest agreed with him, and all thought /;'4 
themselves sure of success. They repaired to the city in the same order and with as 
much care as before, armed also in the same way, ready to execute the blow they -4 
meditated. The captain and the robber went immediately to the street where Ali Baba j\ 
resided, but the same difficulty occurred as on the former occasion. The captain was irri- Yj} 
tated, and the thief as utterly confounded as he who had preceded him in the same business. AUF 

“Thus was the captain obliged to return a second time with his comrades, as little Beg 
satisfied with his expedition as he had been on the preceding day. The robber who was 
the author of the disappointment underwent the punishment which he had agreed to 
suffer as the penalty of non-success. . 

“The captain, seeing his troop diminished by two brave associates, feared it might |¢ 
decrease still more if he continued to trust to others the discovery of the house where [\} 
Ali Baba resided. Experience convinced him that his companions did not excel in affairs [/{ 
that depended on cunning, as in those in which strength of arm only was required. He }\ 
therefore undertook the business himself. He went to the city, and with the assistance [.// 
of Baba Mustapha, who was ready to perform the same service for him which he had {\\ 
rendered to the other two, he found the house of Ali Baba; but, not choosing to trust 
to the stratagem ot making marks on it, which had hitherto proved so fallacious, he (J 
imprinted it so thoroughly on his memory, by looking at it attentively and by passing {/! 
before it several times, that at last he was certain he could not mistake it. 

“The captain, satisfied that he had accomplished the object of his journey by | 
obtaining the information he desired, returned to the forest, and when he had reached 
the cave where the rest of the robbers were waiting his return, he said, addressing them, 
‘ Comrades, nothing now can prevent our taking full revenge of the injury that has been 
| doneus. I know with certainty the house of the culprit who is to experience our wrath, 
(4 and on the road I have meditated a way of quitting scores with him so privately, that no 
#1 one shall be able to discover the place of our retreat any more than the refuge where our 

4 treasure is deposited ; for this must be carefully considered in our enterprise, otherwise, 
‘| instead of being serviceable, it will only prove fatal to us all. I have hit upon a plan to 
4(q obtain this end, and when I have explained the plan to you, if any one can propose a 
gyi better expedient, let him speak.’ He then told them in what manner he intended to 
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j conduct the affair, and as they all gave their approbation, he charged them to divide into | 

} small parties, and go into the neighbouring towns and villages, and to buy nineteen 

| mules and thirty-cight large leathern jars for carrying oil, one of which jars must be 
full, and all the others empty. 
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mt ALI BABA AND THE OIL MERCHANT. i 
it x 
Nt “In the course of two or three days the thieves had completed their purchases, and yf 
hi, as the empty jars were rather too narrow at the mouth for the purpose to which he Nt 
Nf intended to apply them, the captain had them enlarged. Then he made one of the men, nt 
Kt thoroughly armed and accoutred, enter each jar. He closed the jars, so that they x 
‘ appeared full of oil, leaving, however, that part open which had been unsewed, to admit | : 
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| air for the men to breathe; and the better to carry on the deception, he rubbed the 
} outside of each jar with oil which he took from the full one. 
‘“‘Things being thus prepared, the mules were laden with the thirty-seven robbers, 
| each concealed in a jar, and with the jar that was filled with oil. Then the captain, as 
i] conductor, took the road to the city, at the hour that had been agreed on, and arrived 
|} about an hour after sunset, as he proposed. He went straight to the house of Ali Baba, 
intending to knock and request shelter for the night for himself and his mules. He was, 
however, spared the trouble of knocking, for he found Ali Baba at the door, enjoying the 
| fresh air after supper. He stopped his mules, and addressing himself to Ali Baba, said, 
|} ‘My good friend, I have brought the oil which you see here from a great distance, to sell 
to-morrow in the market, and at this late hour I do not know where to obtain shelter 
| 


for the night. If it would not occasion you much inconvenicnce, do me the favour to 
take me in, and you will confer a great obligation on me.’ 

“ Although in the forest Ali Baba had seen the man who now spoke to him, and had 
even heard his voice, yet he had no idea that this was the captain of the forty robbers, 
disguised as an oil merchant. ‘ You are welcome,’ he said, and immediately made room 
for the visitor and his mules to go in. At the same time Ali Baba called a slave, and 
ordered him, when the mules were unladen, not only to put them under cover in the 
stable, but to give them some hay and corn. He also took the trouble of going into the 
kitchen to desire Morgiana to get supper quickly for a guest who had just arrived, and 
to prepare him a chamber and a bed. 

‘Ali Baba went still further in his desire to receive his guest with all possible 
civility. Observing that, after he had unladen his mules, and they had been taken into 

| the stables as he had wished, the new comer seemed making preparations to pass the 
night with them, he went to him to beg him to come into the room where he received 
| company, saying that he could not suffer him to think of passing the night in the court. 
‘The captain of the robbers endeavoured to excuse himself from accepting the invitation, 
alleging that he was loth to be troublesome, but in reality that he might have an 
opportunity of executing his meditated project with more ease ; and it was not until Ali 
Baba had used the most urgent persuasions that he complied with his request. 
* Ali Baba not only remained with his perfidious guest, who sought his life in return 
| for his hospitality, until Morgiana had served the supper, but he conversed with him on 
[-{ various subjects which he thought might amuse him, and did not leave him till he had 
2} finished the repast provided for him. He then said, ‘ You are at liberty to do as you 
Iz} please: you have only to ask for whatever you may want, and all I have is at your 
service.” 
“The captain of the robbers rcse at the same time with Ali Baba, and accompanied 
=. him to the door; and while Ali Baba went into the kitchen to speak to Morgiana, he 
went into the court, under the pretext of going to the stable to see after his mules. 

‘* Ali Baba having again enjoined Morgiana to be attentive to his guest, and to take 
care that he wanted nothing, added, ‘I give you notice, that to-morrow before daybreak 
I shall go to the bath. Take care that my bathing linen is ready, and give it to Abdalla’ 
—this was the name of his slave—‘ and make me some good broth to take when I return.’ 
After giving these orders he went to bed. 

“The captain of the robbers in the meantime, on leaving the stable, went to give 
his people the necessary orders for what they were to do. Beginning at the first jar, and 
going through the whole number, he said to the man in each, ‘When I throw some 
pebbles from the chamber where I am to be lodged to-night, do not fail to rip open the 

jar from top to bottom with the knife you are furnished with, and come out: I shall 
| be with you immediately afterwards.’ The knife he spoke of was pointed and sharpened 
for the purpose of cutting the leathern jars. After giving these directions, he returned, 
and when he got to the kitchen door, Morgiana took a light and conducted him to the 
chamber she had prepared for him, and there left him; first asking if he required any- 
thing more. Not to create any suspicion, he put out the light a short time after, and lay 

: down in his clothes, to be ready to rise as soon as he had taken his first sleep. 
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“Morgiana did not forget Ali Baba’s orders. She prepared her master’s linen for 
the bath, and gave it to Abdalla, who was not yet gone to bed. Then she put the pot on 
the fire to make the broth; but while she was skimming it the lamp went out. There 


| was no more oil in the house, and she had not any candle, so she knew not what to do. 


She wanted a light to see to skim the pot, and mentioned her dilemma to Abdalla. 
‘ Why are you so much disturbed at this?’ said he; ‘go and take some oil out of onc 
of the jars in the court.’ 

‘“‘Morgiana thanked Abdalla for the hint; and while he retired to bed in the next 
room to Ali Baba, that he might be ready to go with his master to the bath, she took the 
oil-can, and went into the court. As she drew near to the jar that stood first in the row, 
the thief who was concealed within said in a low voice, ‘ Is it time ?” 

‘ Although he spoke softly, Morgiana was nevertheless struck with the sound, which 
she heard the more distinctly, as the captain, when he unloaded his mules, had opened all 
the jars, and this amongst the rest, to give a little air to his men, who, though not 
absolutely deprived of breathing-room, were nevertheless in an uneasy position. 

“‘ Any other slave but Morgiana would, in the first moment of surprise at finding a 
man in the jar instead of the oil she expected, have made a great uproar, which might 
have produced terrible consequences. But Morgiana was superior to the position shc 
held. She was instantly aware of the importance of secresy and caution, and under- 
stood the extreme danger in which Ali Baba and his family, as well as herself, were 
placed ; she also saw the urgent necessity of devising a speedy remedy, that should be 
silently executed. Her quick invention soon conceived the means. She collected her 
thoughts, and without showing any emotion, assumed the manner of the captain, and 
answered, ‘ Not yet, but presently.’ She approached the next jar, and the same question 
was asked her. She went on to all the vessels in succession, making the same answer to 
the same question, till she came to the last jar, which was full of oil. 

‘‘ Morgiana by this means discovered that her master, who supposed he was giving a 
night’s lodging to an oil merchant, had afforded shelter to thirty-eight robbers, and that 
the pretended merchant was their captain. She quickly filled her oil-can from the last 
jar, and returned into the kitchen ; and after having put some oil in her lamp, and lighted 
it, she took a large kettle, and went again into the court to fill it with oil from the jar. 
This kettle she immediately put upon the fire, and made a great blaze under it with a 
quantity of wood; for the sooner the oil boiled, the sooner her plan for the preservation 
of the whole family would be executed, and it required the utmost dispatch. At length 
the oil boiled. She took the kettle, and poured into each jar, from the first to the last, 
sufficient boiling oil to scald the robbers to death, a purpose she effectually carried out. 

‘“When Morgiana had thus silently, and without disturbing any one, performed this 
intrepid act exactly as she had conceived it, she returned to the kitchen with the empty 
kettle, and shut the door. She put out the large fire she had made up for this purpose, 
and only left enough to finish boiling the broth for Ali Baba. She then blew out the 
lamp, and remained perfectly silent ; determined not to go to bed until, from a window 
of the kitchen which overlooked the court, she had observed, as well as the obscurity of 
night would allow her to distinguish, what would ensue. 

“‘ Morgiana had scarcely waited a quarter of an hour, when the captain of the robbers 
awoke. He got up, opened the window, and looked out. All was dark, and a profound 
silence reigned around: he gave the signal by throwing the pebbles, many of which 
struck the jars, as the sound plainly proved. He listened, but heard nothing that could 
lead him to suppose his men obeyed the summons. He became uneasy at this delay, and 
threw some pebbles a second, and even a third time. They all struck the jars, yet 
nothing appeared to indicate that the signal was answered. He was at a loss to account 
for this mystery. In the utmost alarm, he descended into the court, with as little noise 
as possible ; and approaching the first jar, intending to ask if the robber contained in it, 
and whom he supposcd still living, was asleep, he smelt a strong scent of hot and burning 
oil issuing from the jar. Then he began to suspect that his enterprise against Ali 
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Baba, to destroy him, pillage his house, and carry off, if possible, all the money which he 
had taken from him and the community, had failed. He proceeded to the next jar, and 
to all in succession, and discovered that all his men had shared the same fate; and by 
the diminution of the oil in the vessel which he had brought full, he guessed the means 
that had been used to deprive him of the assistance he expected. Mortified at having 
thus missed his aim, he jumped over the garden gate, which led out of the court; and 
going from one garden to another by getting over the walls, he made his escape. 

“When Morgiana perceived that all was silent and still, and that the captain of the 
thieves did not return, she suspected the truth; namely, that he had decamped by the 
gardens, instead of attempting to escape by the house door, which was fastened with double 
bolts. Fully satisfied he was gone, and overjoyed at having succeeded in securing the 
safety of the whole family, she at length retired to bed, and soon fell asleep. 

‘ Ali Baba went out before daybreak, and repaired to the bath, followed by his slave, 
totally ignorant of the surprising event which had taken place in his house during the 
night ; for Morgiana had not thought it necessary to wake him, particularly as she had 
no time to lose while she was engaged in her perilous enterprise, and it was useless to 
interrupt his repose after she had averted the danger. 

“When he returned from the bath, the sun had risen. Ali Baba was surprised to 
see the jars of oil still in their places, and to find that the merchant had not taken them 
to the market, with his mules. He inquired the reason of Morgiana, who let him in, 
and who had left everything in its original state, that she might convince him of the 
deceit which had been practised on him, and to impress him with the greater sense of the 
effort she had made for his preservation. 

“«« My good master,’ said Morgiana to Ali Baba, ‘ may Heaven preserve you and all 
your family. You will be better informed of what you wish to know when you have seen 
what I am going to show you, if you will take the trouble to come with me.’ Ali Baba 
followed Morgiana; and when she had shut the door, she took him to the first jar, and 
bade him look into it and see if it contained oil. He did as she desired ; and perceiving 
a man in the jar, he hastily drew back and uttered acry of surprise. ‘ Do not be afraid,’ 
said she: ‘the man you see there will not do you any harm: he has attempted mischief, 
but he will never hurt either you or any one else again, for he is now a lifeless corpse.’ 
‘ Morgiana!’ exclaimed Ali Baba, ‘ what does all this mean? I command you to explain 
this mystery.’ ‘I will explain it,’ replied Morgiana; ‘but moderate your astonishment, 
and do not awaken the curiosity of your neighbours, or let them hear what is of the 
utmost importance that you should keep secret and concealed. Look first at all the 
other jars.’ : 

“Ali Baba examined the jars, one after the other, from the first till he came to 
the last, which contained the oil; and he remarked that its contents: were considerably 
diminished. When his survey was completed, he stood motionless with astonishment, 
sometimes casting his eyes on Morgiana, then looking at the jars, but without speaking 
a word, so great was his surprise. At length, as if speech were suddenly restored to him, 
he said, ‘ And what has become of the merchant ?? 

«The merchant,’ replied Morgiana, ‘is no more a merchant than I am. I can tell 
you who he is and what is become of him. But you will hear the whole history more 
conveniently in your own chamber; and moreover, it is now time that, for the sake of 
your health, you should take your broth, after coming out of the bath.” Whilst Ali 
Baba went into his room, Morgiana returned to the kitchen to get the broth; and when 
she brought it, before Ali Baba would take it he said, ‘ Begin to relate this wonderful 
history, and satisfy the extreme impatience I feel to know all its circumstances.’ 

“In obedience to Ali Baba’s request, Morgiana thus began: ‘ Last night, O my 
master, when you had retired to bed, I prepared your linen for the bath, as you had 
desired, and gave it in charge to Abdalla. After that, I put the pot on the fire, to make 
your broth ; and as I was skimming it, the lamp went out suddenly for want of oil, and 
there was not a drop in the can. I searched for a light of any kind, but could not find 
one. Abdalla, seeing me in a dilemma, reminded me of the jars of oil which were in 
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the court ; for such he, as well as I, supposed them to be, and so, no doubt, did you. I took 
my can, and went to the first jar; but as I approached it, I heard a voice coming out of 
it, saying, “Is it time?” I did not feel terrified, but instantly understanding the 
treachery intended by the feigned merchant, I replied without hesitation, ‘Not yet, 
but presently.” I passed on to the next jar, and another voice asked me the same 
question, to which I made the same answer. I went to all the jars, one after the other, 
making the same reply to the same inquiry, and did not find any oil till I came to the 
last, from which I filled my can. 

“«When I reflected that there were thirty-seven thieves in your court, intent, per- 
haps, on murder, and only waiting for the signal of their chief, to whom, supposing him to 
be a merchant, you had given so hospitable a reception, and on whose account you set 


THE ROBBER CAPTAIN ALONE. 


the whole household to work, I lost no time, but brought in the can and lighted my 
lamp; then taking the largest kettle in the kitchen, I went and filled it with oil. I 
placed it on the fire, and when it boiled, I poured some oil into each of the jars which 
contained the thieves—as much as I thought necessary to prevent their putting in 
execution the pernicious design which had brought them hither. 

«<The affair being thus terminated in the way I had proposed, I returned into the 
kitchen, and extinguished my lamp; and before I went to bed, I placed myself at the 
window, to watch quietly what steps the pretended oil merchant would take. After some 
time, 1 heard him throw from his window, as a signal, some little pebbles, which fell on 
the jars. He threw some a second time, and also a third; and as he neither heard nor 
saw anything stirring, he came down, and I observed him go to every jar till he came to 
the last; after which the darkness of the night prevented me from distinguishing his 
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movements. I still continued, however, on the watch; but as I found he did not return, 
I concluded that, mortified at his bad success, he had escaped by way of the garden. 
Convinced, therefore, that the family were now safe, I went to bed.’ 

“When she had finished this narrative, Morgiana added, ‘ This is the detail you 
required of me; and I am convinced that it is the conclusion of a scheme of which I 
observed the beginning two or three days ago, but with the particulars of which I did 
not think it necessary to trouble you. One morning, as I returned from the city at an 
early hour, I perceived the street door marked with white, and on the following day 
there was a red mark near the white one; each time, without knowing for what purpose 
| these marks were made, I made the same kind of mark, and in the’ same part, on the 
doors of three or four of our neighbours on each side of this house. If you connect 
that fact with what has happened, you will find that the whole is a scheme, contrived 


j{ by the thieves of the forest, whose troop, I know not wherefore, seems to be diminished 


by two. But be that as it may, the band is now reduced to three at most. This proves 
that the robbers had determined on your death, and you will do right to be on your 
guard against them so long as you are certain that one still remains. On my part,I will 
do all in my power towards your safety, over which, indeed, I consider it my duty to 
watch.’ 

“When Morgiana ceased speaking, Ali Baba, filled with gratitude for the great 
obligation he owed her, replied, ‘I will recompense you as you deserve before I die. I 
owe my life to you; and to give you an immediate proof of my feelings on the occasion, 
I give you your liberty from this moment, and will soon reward you in a more ample 
manner. I am as thoroughly convinced as you are, that the forty robbers laid this snare 
forme. Through your means Allah has delivered me from the danger; I hope He will 
continue to protect me from the malice of these my foes, and that in averting destruction 
from my head, He will make it recoil with greater certainty on them, and thus deliver 
the world from so dangerous and accursed a persecution. What we have now to do, is 
to use the utmost dispatch in burying the bodies of this pest of the human race. Yet 
we must do so with so much secresy, that no one can entertain the slightest suspicion of 
their fate ; and for this purpose I will instantly go to work with Abdalla.’ 

“Ali Baba’s garden was of considerable size, and terminated in a clump of large 
trees. He went, without delay, with his slave, to dig under these trees a ditch or grave, 
of sufficient length and breadth to contain the bodies he had to inter. The ground was 
soft, and easy to remove, so that they were not long in completing their work. They 
took the bodies out of the jars, and removed the weapons with which the robbers had 
furnished themselves. They then carried the bodies to the bottom of the garden, and 
placed them in the grave, and after having covered them with the earth they had pre- 
viously removed, they spread about what remained to make the surface of the ground 
appear even, as it was before. Ali Baba carefully concealed the oil jars and the arms; 
as for the mules, which he did not then require, he sent them to the market at different 
times, and disposed of them by means of his slave. 

“Whilst Ali Baba was taking these precautions to prevent its being publicly known 
by what means he had become rich in so short a space of time, the captain of the forty 
thieves had returned to the forest mortified beyond measure; and in the agitation and 
confusion which he experienced at having met with such a disaster, so contrary to what 
he had promised himself, he reached the cavern without coming to any resolution on 
what he should or should not do respecting Ali Baba. 

“ The dismal solitude of this gloomy habitation appearea to him insupportable. ‘O 
ye brave companions,’ cried he, ‘ ye partners of my labours and my pains, where are 
you? What can I accomplish without your assistance? Did I select and assemble you 
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who has already enriched himself with a part of our possessions? I cannot, I must not, | 
'\| think of such an enterprise until I have put a period to his existence. What I have not | 
vd been able to accomplish with your assistance, I am determined to perform alone; and | f 
when I have secured this immense property from the danger of pillage, I will endeavour | 
to provide owners and heirs for it after my decease, that it may be not only preserved, 
but augmented, to the latest posterity.’ Having formed this resolution, he postponed the |'\ 
consideration of means for its accomplishment, and, filled with the most pleasing hopes, , 


he fell asleep, and passed the rest of the night very quietly. ie 

“The next morning the captain of the robbers awoke at an early hour; and putting |} 
on a dress which was suitable to the design he meditated, repaired to the city, where he |i 
took a lodging ina khan. As he supposed that the events which had happened in the 
house of Ali Baba might have become generally known, he asked the host if there were 
any news stirring; in reply to which the host talked on a variety of subjects, but never 
| mentioned the subject the captain had nearest at heart. By this the latter concluded 
that the reason why Ali Baba kept the transaction so profoundly secret, was, that he did 
4) not wish to divulge the fact of his having access to so immense a treasure, and also that 
| he was apprehensive of his life being in danger on this account. This idea excited the 
i! captain to neglect nothing that could hasten bis enemy’s destruction, which he intended 
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4 to accomplish by means as secret as those Ali Baba had adopted towards the robbers. A 
“The captain provided himself with a horse, which he made use of to convey to his }) 
(y lodging several kinds of rich stuffs and fine linens, bringing them from the forest at |i, 


\J| various times, with all necessary precautions for keeping the place from whence he 
141 brought them profoundly concealed. In order to dispose of this merchandise, when he 
4; had collected together as much as he thought proper, he sought for a shop. Having 
4, found one that suited him, he hired it of the proprietor, stocked it with his goods, and 
vA established himself in it. The shop that was exactly opposite to his had belonged to 
y Cassim, and was now occupied by the son of Ali Baba. 

“The captain of the robbers, who had assumed the name of Cogia Houssain, took an 
carly opportunity of offering those civilities to the merchants his neighbours which new 
comers were expected to show. The son of Ali Baba being young and of a pleasing 
address, and the captain having more frequent occasion to converse with him than with 
the others, the two men soon formed an intimacy. This friendship the robber soon 
“resolved to cultivate with greater assiduity and care, when, three or four days after he had 
:;| Opened his shop, he recognised Ali Baba, who came to see his son, as he was in the constant 
A habit of doing; and on inquiring of the son after Ali Baba’s departure, Cogia Houssain 
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“| discovered that his foe was the young man’s father. He now increased his attentions | 
+ and caresses to him; he made him several little presents, and also often invited him to [fh 
i bis table, where he regaled him very handsomely. | 4} 
‘A “The son of Ali Baba did not choose to receive so many attentions from Cogia [| 
7 Houssain without returning them ; but his lodging was small, and he had no convenience | SI 
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I have received from you.’ 

“ Although Cogia Houssain had now reached the object of his desires, by gaining 
admission into the house of Ali Baba, and to attempt his life without hazarding his own 
or creating any suspicion, yet he now endeavoured to excuse himself, and pretended to 
take leave of the son; but, as the slave of Ali Baba opened the door at that moment, >‘ 
1 the son took him by the hand in a very obliging manner, and going in first, drew him»; 
forward, and forced him to enter the house, though scemingly against his wish. 

YY ‘“ Ali Baba received Cogia Houssain in a friendly manner, and gave him as hearty a 
‘jj welcome as he could desire. He thanked him for his kindness to his son, saying, ‘The 4% 
S obligation he is under to you, and under which you have laid me also, is so much the }°4 
more considerable, as he is a young man who has not yet been much in the world; and >. 
it is very kind in you to condescend to form his manners.’ 


: when I told him of your friendship for me. I entreat you to add this favour to the many 
s 
> 


“‘ Cogia Houssain was profuse of compliments in reply to Ali Baba’s speech, assuring 
him that, although his son had not acquired the experience of older men, yet that he 
possessed a fund of good sense, which was of more service to him than experience was to 
many others. 

¢ “ After a short conversation on other topics of an indifferent nature, Cogia Houssain 
MS was going to take his leave, but Ali Baba stopped him. ‘ Where are you going?’ said 
“| he: ‘O my friend, I entreat you to do me the honour of staying to sup with me. The 
humble meal you will partake of is little worthy of the honour you will confer on it ; 
| but such as it is, I hope you will accept the offer as frankly as it is made.’ 
re 4 “<¢OQ my master,’ replicd Cogia Houssain, ‘ I am fully sensible of your kindness ; and 
although I beg you to excuse me, if I take my leave without accepting your obliging 
Xj invitation, yet I entreat you to believe that I refuse you, not from incivility or pride, but 
I because I have a very strong reason, and one which I am sure you would approve, werc 
\} it known ‘to you.’ 
«¢« What can this reason be?’ resumed Ali Baba, ‘might I take the liberty of asking 
“4 you?’ ‘I do not refuse to tell it,’ said Cogia Houssain. ‘It is this: I never eat of any 
8 dish that has salt in it; judge then what a strange figure I should make at your table.’ 
1 ‘If this is your only reason,’ replied Ali Baba, ‘it need not deprive me of the honour of 
your company at supper, unless you have absolutely determined to refuse me. In the 
| first place, the bread which is eaten in my house docs not contain salt; and as for the 
“{ meat and other dishcs, I promise you there shall be none in those which are placed before 
yy you. I will now go to give orders to that effect. Therefore do me the favour to remain, 
S and I will be with you again in an instant.’ 

“ Ali Baba went into the kitchen, and desired Morgiana not to put any salt to the 
meat she was going to serve for supper. He also told her to prepare, without any salt, 
two or three of those dishes he had ordered. 
| “ Morgiana, who was just going to serve the supper, could not refrain from expressing 
| some disapprobation at this new order. ‘Who,’ said she ‘is this fastidious man, that 
8 cannot eat salt? Your supper will be entirely spoiled if I delay it any longer.’ ‘Do 
<j not be angry,’ replied Ali Baba; ‘he is a good man: do as I desire you.’ 

“ Morgiana obeyed, though much against her will. She felt some curiosity to see this 
man who did not eat salt. When she had finished her preparations, and Abdalla had 
. prepared the table, she assisted him in carrying in the dishes. On looking at Cogia g 


Houssain, she instantly recognised him, notwithstanding his disguise, as the captain of 
the robbers, and examining him with great attention, she perceived that he had a dagger 
concealed under his dress. ‘Iam no longer surprised’ said she to herself, ‘that this 
| villain will not eat salt with my master. Hc is his bitterest enemy, and means to murder 
} him; but I will yet prevent him from accomplishing his purpose.’ 
Rd: “When Morgiana had finished bringing up the dishes, and assisting Abdalla, she 
<4 availed herself of the time while her masters and their guest were at supper, to make 
S the necessary preparations for carrying out an enterprise of the boldest and most intrepid 
S nature; and she had just completcd them, when Abdalla came to acquaint her that it 
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MORGIANA DANCING BEFORE COGIA HOUSSAIN. 


was time to serve the fruit. She carried it in; and when Abdalla had taken away the 
supper, she placed it on the table. Then she put a small table near Ali Baba, with the 
wine and three cups, and left the room with Abdalla, as if to leave Ali Baba, according 
to custom, at liberty to converse and enjoy himself with his guest while they drank their 
wine. 
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“‘Cogia Houssain, or rather the captain of the forty thieves, now thought he had :4: 
N) achieved a favourable opportunity for revenging himself on Ali Baba by taking his life. * 


malice, will be unable to prevent my plunging my dagger into the heart of his father; “. 
u\;4| and I shall escape by way of the garden, as I did hefore, while the cook and the slave =" 
{| are at their supper, or perhaps asleep in the kitchen.’ a 
\) “ But instead of going to supper, Morgiana, who had penetrated into the views of ,', 
v the pretended Cogia Houssain, did not allow him time to put his wicked intentions in “ 
\ execution. She dressed herself like a dancing girl, put on a head-dress suitable to the 5 
4 character she assumed, and wore round her waist'a girdle of silver gilt, to which she }: 
{\j| fastened a dagger made of the same metal. Her face was covered by a very handsome :. 


/) mask. When she had thus disguised herself, she said to Abdalla, ‘Take your tabor, |): 
IN! and let us go and entertain our master’s guest, and the friend of his son, by the music 
i and dance we sometimes practise together.’ } 
\j “ Abdalla took his tabor, and began to play as he entered the room, walking before 
7, Morgiana. The wily slave followed him, making a low courtesy with a deliberate air to 
4 attract notice, as if to request permission to show her skill in dancing to amuse the com- 
4\i| pany. Abdalla perceiving that Ali Baba was going to speak, ceased striking his tabor. * 
ss} Come in, Morgiana,’ cried Ali Baba: ‘ Cogia Houssain will judge of your skill, and tell hy 
NV} us his opinion. Do not think, however, O my friend,’ continued he, addressing Cogia |" 
4 Houssain, ‘ that I have been at any expense to procure you this entertainment. We have 
all this skill in the household, and it is only my slave and my cook whom you see. I 
4 hope you will find their efforts amusing.’ 
Xi “ Cogia Houssain did not expect Ali Baba to add this entertainment to the supper he 
\:| had given him; and this new circumstance made him apprehensive that he should not £;; 
Ji be able to avail himself of the opportunity he thought now presented itself. But he still yee 
<: consoled himself with the hopes of meeting with another chance, if he continued the =2 
acquaintance with Ali Baba and his son. Therefore, although he would gladly have \}\+ 
dispensed with this addition to the entertainment, he nevertheless pretended to be iS 
obliged to his host, and added ‘that whatever gave Ali Baba pleasure could not fail of 
being agreeable to him.’ te 

“When Abdalla perceived that Ali Baba and Cogia Houssain had ceased speaking, \\ 
he again began to play on his tabor, singing to it an air to the tune of which Morgiana ‘ 
might dance: she, who was equal in skill to any professional dancer, performed her part i 
so admirably, that even a critical spectator who had seen her must have been delighted. ;' 
But ofthe present company, perhaps Cogia Houssain was the least attentive to her | 
excellence. , i 

“ After she had performed several dances with equal grace and agility, Morgiana at 
‘4 length drew out the dagger, and dancing with it in her hand, she surpassed all she had 1: 
it) yet done, in her light and graceful movements, and in the wonderful attitudes which she |}; 
; Interspersed in the figure; sometimes presenting the dagger as if ready to strike, and at { 
others holding it to her own bosom, pretending to stab herself. 

“ At length, apparently out of breath, she took the tabor from Abdalla with her left 
hand, and holding the dagger in her right, she presented the tabor with the hollow part 
#\\'; upwards to Ali Baba, in imitation of the professional dancers, who are accustomed to go 

| round in this way appealing to the liberality of the spectators. 
Ni “ Ali Baba threw a piece of gold into the tabor. Morgiana then presented it to his 
son, who followed his father’s example. Cogia Houssain, who saw that she was advancing 4 n 
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\ “ towards him for the same purpose, had already taken his purse from his bosom to 
4 contribute his present, and was taking out a piece of money, when Morgiana, with a 
courage and promptness equal to the resolution she had displaycd, plunged the dagger 


‘fy into his heart, so deeply that the life-blood streamed from the wound when she withdrew | $ 

‘W| the weapon. 
i “Ali Baba and his son, terrified at this action, uttered a loud cry. ‘Wretch!” [*; 
‘4 exclaimed Ali Baba, ‘ what hast thou done? Thou hast ruined me and my family for ever.’ Bi 
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©] will make them both drunk,’ thought he, ‘and then the son, against whom I bear no Jia 


««« What I have done,’ replied Morgiana, ‘is not for your ruin, but for your safety.’ ' [4 
Then opening Cogia Houssain’s robe to show Ali Baba the poniard which was concealed {}\ 
under it, she continued: “ Behold the cruel enemy you had to deal with! Examine {4 
his countenance attentively, and you will recognise the pretended oil merchant and the |i 
captain of the forty robbers. Do you not recollect that he refused to eat salt with you ? 
Before I even saw him, from the moment you told me of this peculiarity in your guest, I |/*\, 
suspected his design, and you are now convinced that my suspicions were not unfounded.’ 

“ Ali Baba, who now understood the fresh obligation he owed to Morgiana for having [k\ 
thus preserved his life a second time, embraced her, and said, ‘ Morgiana, I gave you your |} 
liberty, and at the same time promised to show you stronger proofs of my gratitude at [i4/ 
some future period. This period has now arrived. I present you to my son as his wife.’ [\\ 
Then addressing his son, he continued, ‘I believe you to be too dutiful a son to take it up 
amiss if I bestow Morgiana upon you without previously consulting your inclinations. j(\\ 
Your obligation to her is not less than mine. You plainly see that Cogia Houssain only {i}, 
sought your acquaintarice that he might gain an opportunity to carry out his diabolical [f\ 
treachery ; and had he sacrificed me to his vengeance, you cannot suppose that you would [i 
have been spared. You must further consider that, in marrying Morgiana, you connect [fj 
yourself with the preserver of my family and the support of yours.’ ba’ 

“Far from showing any symptons of discontent, Ali Baba’s son replied that he [i 
willingly consented to the marriage, not only because he was desirous of proving his }\{ 
ready obedience to his father’s wishes, but also because his own inclination strongly urged If 
him to the union. They then resolved to inter the captain of the robbers by the side of |}}\ 
his former companions ; and this duty was performed with such secresy that the circum- 
stance was not known till many years had expired, and no one was any longer interested 
to keep this memorable history concealed. J} 
“A few days after, Ali Baba caused the nuptials of his son and Morgiana to be cele- {(\ 

i brated with great solemnity. He gave a sumptuous feast, accompanied by dances, exhi- B+ 
bitions, and other customary diversions ; and he had the satisfaction of observing that the 
friends and neighbours whom he had invited, who did not know the true reason of the 
marriage, but were not unacquainted with the good qualities of Morgiana, admired his 
generosity and applauded his discrimination. 

“‘ Ali Baba, who had not revisited the cave since he had brought away the body of his 
brother Cassim, together with the gold with which that unfortunate man had laden his 
asses, lest he should meet with any of the thieves and be slain by them, still refrained 
from going thither, even after the death of the thirty-seven robbers and their captain, as 
he was ignorant of the fate of the other two, and supposed them to be still alive. 

“ At the expiration of a year, however, finding that no attempt had been made to 
disturb his quiet, he had the curiosity to make a journey to the cave, taking all necessary 
precautions for his safety. He mounted his horse; and when he approached the cave, 
seeing no traces of ‘either men or horses, he conceived this to be a favourable omen. He 
dismounted, and fastening his horse that it might not stray, he went up to the door and 
repeated the words, ‘ Open, sesame,’ which he had not forgotten. The door opened, and 
he entered. The state in which everything appeared in the cave led him to judge that no 
one had been in it from the time when the pretended Cogia Houssain had opened his 
shop in the city; and therefore he concluded that the whole troop of robbers was 
totally dispersed or exterminated ; and that he himself was now the only person in the 
world who was acquainted with the secret of entering the cave, and that consequently 
the immense treasure it contained was entirely at his disposal. He had provided himself 
; with a bag, and he filled it with as much gold as his horse could carry, with which he 
returned to the city. 

! “From that time Ali Baba and his son, whom he took to the cave and taught the 
secret of entering it, and after them their posterity, who were also entrusted with the 

important secret, lived in great splendour, enjoying their riches with moderation, and 

honoured with the most dignified situations in the city.” 
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On concluding this story, Scheherazade perceived that the day had not yet commenced, 
therefore she began to relate to the sultan the following history : 


»)|N the reign of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid there lived at Bagdad 
a merchant, named Ali Cogia, who belonged neither to the richest { 
nor yet to the poorest order, and who dwelt alone in his paternal § 
house, without either wife or children. He was contented with {B 
what his business produced, and lived in perfect freedom, with J 
nothing to control his actions or his will. But it came to pass that § 
he had for three successive nights a dream, in which an old man 
of venerable aspect, but severe countenance, appeared to him, and 
reprimanded him for not having yet performed a pilgrimage to 
= Mecca. 
“This dream very much troubled Ali Cogia, and occasioned him great disturbance. 
4 As a good Mussulman he was aware of the necessity of performing this pilgrimage; but 
as he was encumbered with a house and furniture, and a shop, he had always considered 
these as reasons sufficiently weighty to free him from the obligation; and he endeavoured 
to atone for the neglect by charitable and meritorious actions. But since he had these 
dreams, his conscience so much disturbed him, and he was so fearful lest some misfortune 
Wi should happen in consequence, that he resolved no longer to defer this act of duty. 
<a “That he might be ready to start the following year, Ali Cogia began to sell his § 

furniture. He then disposed of his shop, together with the greater part of the merchan- 
dise with which it was stocked, reserving only the goods he considered saleable at Mecca ; 
iii and he found a tenant for his house. 
“ Having thus made every preparation, he was ready to set out at the time when the 

caravan for Mecca was to take its departure. The only thing that remained to be done 
i was to find some secure place in which he could leave a sum of a thousand pieces of gold, 
which remained after deducting the money he had set apart for his pilgrimage, and which 
would have encumbered him during the journey. 

“ Ali Cogia procured a jar of considerable size, put the thousand pieces of gold into 
it, and then filled it up with olives. After he had closed the jar tightly, he took it to a 
i merchant, who was his friend. ‘O my brother,’ said he to him, ‘ you are doubtless aware 
yA of my intention of setting out on a pilgrimage to Mecca with the caravan which goes in 
a few days ; I beg you will oblige me by taking charge of this jar of olives till my return.’ 
The merchant instantly replied, ‘ Here, this is the key of my warehouse. Take the jar 
} there yourself, and place it where you think fit; I promise you that you shall find it in 
the same place when you come for it.’ 

“The day for the departure of the caravan from Badgad having arrived, Ali Cogia 
joined the procession with a camel laden with the merchandise he had selected, and which 
also served him as a sort of saddle to ride on; and he arrived in safety at Mecca. In 
company with the other pilgrims, he visited the celebrated temple, frequented every year 
by all the Mussulman nations, who repair thither from all parts of the globe to fulfil the 
religious ceremonies their religion requires of them; and when Ali Cogia had acquitted 
himself of the duties of his pilgrimage, he exposed for sale the merchandise he had 
brought with him. 

“Two merchants who were passing by his shop and saw the goods of Ali Cogia, 
found them so beautiful that they stopped to look at them, although they did not want 
to purchase them. When they had satisfied their curiosity, one said to the other as he 
was walking away, ‘If this merchant knew what profit he could make on his goods at 
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Cairo, he would take them there in preference to selling them here, where they are not 
of so much value.’ 

“This speech sank into the heart of Ali Cogia; and as he had often heard of the 
beauties of Egypt, he instantly resolved to avail himself of the opportunity, and to 
travel to that country. Accordingly, he packed up his bales, and, instead of returning 
to Bagdad, he took the road to Egypt, and joined the caravan that was starting for Cairo. 
When he arrived there, he found he had not come on a bootless errand; for he met 
with so good a market that in a few days he had disposed of all his merchandise with 
much greater profit than he could possibly have expected. He then purchased other 
goods, intending to go to Damascus ; and while he was waiting for the opportunity of a 
caravan, which was to go in six weeks, he not only visited everything that was worthy 
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of his curiosity in Cairo, but also went to view the pyramids, extended his journey to 
some distance up the Nile, and visited the most celebrated cities on its banks. ; 

“*On his way to Damascus, as the caravan was to pass through Jerusalem, Ali Cogia 
did not fail to visit the temple, which is considered by all Mussulmen as the most sacred 
after that of Mecca, and from which the place itself has obtained the epithet of the Holy 
City. Ali Cogia found Damascus so delicious a spot, from the abundance of its streams, 
its meadows, and enchanting gardens, that all the various accounts he had read of its 
delights appeared to be very far below the truth; and he was tempted to prolong his 
residence there for a considerable time. As, however, he did not forget that he had to 
return to Bagdad, he at length took his departure, and went to Aleppo, where he also 
passed some time ; and from thence, after having crossed the Euphrates, he took the road 
} to Moussoul, intending to shorten his journey by sailing down the Tigris. 
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But when Ali Cogia had reached Moussoul, the Persian merchants with whom he 
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i) had travelled from Aleppo, and who had formed an intimacy with him, gained so great \\ | 
hy an ascendency over his mind, by their obliging manners and agreeable conversation, that BH. 
Ny} they had no difficulty in persuading him to accompany them to Schiraz, from whence \[& i 
HQ! they declared it would be easy for him to return to Bagdad, and where he might make 

Ni considerable profit. They conducted him through the cities of Sultania, Rei, Coam, 

di” Caschan, Ispahan, and then to Schiraz, from whence he had the further complaisance to 

Ni go with them to India, thence returning again to Schiraz. ; : ; ; 

iv ‘In consequence of these journcyings, reckoning also the time Ali Cogia resided in 

Vv, each city, it was now nearly seven years since he had quitted Bagdad; and he now 

KW] determined to return. Till this period, the fmend to whom he had entrusted the jar of 


olives before he left his native city, had never thought more either of him or his jar. At 
the very time when Ali Cogia was on his return with a caravan from Schiraz, his friend 
‘the merchant was one evening at supper with his family, when the conversation by 
accident turned upon olives, and the wife expressed a desire of eating some, adding, that 
4iy@_‘it was a long time since any had been seen in her house. 
a «Now you speak of olives,’ said the merchant, ‘you remind me that Ali Cogia, 
4 when he went to Mecca seven years since, left me a jar of them, which he himself placed 
4 in my warehouse, that he might find them there on his return. But I know not what is 
become of Ali Cogia. I certainly remember that on the return of the caravan, some one 
said that he was gone into Egypt. He must have died there,.as he has never returned 
in the course of so many years; so we may surely eat the olives, if they are still good. 
Give me a dish and a light, and I will go and get some, that we may taste them.’ 
“In the name of Heaven,’ replied his wife, ‘refrain, my dear husband, from com- 
mitting so disgraceful an action; you well know that nothing is so sacred as a trust of 
this kind. You say that it is seven ycars since Ali Cogia went to Mecca, and he has SMP 
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Sy never returned; but you were informed he was gone into Egypt; and how can you 
v4 ascertain that he is not gone still farther? It is enough that you have received no 
I intelligence of his death: he may return to-morrow or the day after to-morrow. Con- —& 


Ne 


sider what a disgrace it would be for you, as well as your family, if he were to return, ff 
and you could not restore the jar into his hands in the same state in which he entrusted 
it to your care. For my part, I declare that I neither wish for any of these olives, nor 
will I eat any of them. What I said was merely in the way of conversation. Besides, 
do you suppose that, after so long a time, the olives can be good? They must be putrid 
and spoiled. And if Ali Cogia returns, as I have a sort of foreboding that he will, and 
he perceives that you have opened the jar, what opinion will he form of your friendship 
and integrity? I conjure you to abandon your design.’ 7 

“Thus the good woman exhausted her arguments; but she saw, by her husband’s 

countenance, that he was bent on his design. In fact, he paid no attention to his wife’s F@ 
good advice, but rose from his place, and taking a light and a dish, went to his warehouse. {§ 
‘Remember at least,’ said the wife, ‘that I have no share in what you are going todo; & 
f so do not attribute any fault to me, if you have hereafter to repent of the action.’ 
“The merchant still turned a deaf ear to all she said, and persisted in his purpose. 
Ke When he got into the warehouse, he opened the jar, and found the olives all spoiled; but f§ 
Wy wishing to ascertain whether thosc that were underneath were as bad as the upper layers, 
ly he poured some out into the dish he had brought with him, and as he shook the jar to 
iyi make them fall out the easier, some pieces of gold fell out also. At the sight of this 
7 6 money, the merchant, who was naturally of a sordid and avaricious disposition, looked 
mm cagerly into the jar, and perceived that he had emptied almost all the olives into the dish, 
and that the remaining contents consisted of money, in pieces of gold. He put the 
olives again into the jar, covered it up, and left the warehouse. 

“** You spoke the truth, wife,’ said he, when he returned : ‘ the olives are all spoiled, 
and I have closed the jar again, so that if Ali Cogia ever comes back, he will not discover 
that I have touched it.’ ‘ You would have done better to have taken my advice,’ returned 
the wife, ‘not to have meddled with it. Heaven grant that no evil may come of it.’ The 
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14 merchant paid as little attention to these last words of his wife as he had vouchsafed to 
J{ her former remonstrance. He passed almost the whole night in devising some scheme 
') for taking possession of Ali Cogia’s money, so that he might enjoy it in security, should 

{| the true owner ever return and claim the jar. The next morning very early he went out 
to buy some olives of that year’s growth. He threw away those which had been in Ali 
Cogia’s jar; and taking out the gold, he put it in a place of safety; then filling the jar 
<'m| with the fresh olives he had just bought, he put on the old cover, and replaced the jar in 
‘vf the same spot where Ali Cogia had left it. 

“ About a month after the merchant had committed this treacherous act, which was 
eventually to cost him very dear, Ali Cogia arrived at Bagdad, after his long absence 
from that city. As he had let his own house before his departure, he alighted at a khan, 
where he took a lodging until he had informed his tenant of his return, and requested 
him to give up possession. 

WV “The next day, Ali Cogia went to see his friend the merchant, who received him with 
“| open arms, testifying the utmost joy at seeing him again, after an absence which had been 
so prolonged that he declared he had scarcely hoped ever to behold him more. 
iM “ After the usual compliments had been exchanged on their meeting, Ali Cogia 
‘I| begged the merchant to return him the jar of olives which he had left in his care; at 
+i the same time apologising for the liberty he had taken in troubling him in the matter. 
|} ‘ My dear friend,’ replied the merchant, ‘do not think of making excuses. Your jar has 
4! been no incumbrance to me, and I should have asked the same service of you, had I 
| been situated as you were. Here is the key of my warehouse. Go and take away your 
jar; you will find it where you put it yourself.’ 
A “Ali Cogia went to the warehouse and took out the jar; and on returning the key 
\»], to the merchant, he thanked him for the favour he had done him. Thereupon he went 
UX back to the khan where he lodged. He opened the jar, and thrusting his hand to the 
s-<@ place where he supposed the thousand pieces of gold, which he had concealed therein, § 
¥] might be, he was extremely surprised at not feeling them. He thought he must be 
deceived, and, to unravel the mystery as soon as possible, he took some of the dishes and 
other utensils of his travelling kitchen, and emptied out all the olives, without finding 
| one single piece of money. For a time he remained motionless with astonishment; then 
| raising his hands and eyes towards heaven, he cried, ‘ Is it possible, that a man whom I 
considered my friend could be capable of so flagrant a breach of trust?’ ; 

“‘Exceedingly alarmed at the idea of having sustained so considerable a loss, Ali 
"4 Cogia returned to the merchant. ‘My good friend,’ said he, ‘do not be surprised that 
«| I return to you so quickly: I confess that I recognised the jar of olives which I just now 

4 took out of your warehouse as my own; but I had put-a thousand pieces of gold in it 

| with the olives, and these I cannot find: perhaps you have wanted them in your trade, 

‘4 and have made use of them. If that be the case, you are yery welcome to the use of 

‘4 them ; I only beg of you to relieve my fears, and give me some acknowledgment for the 

}) thousand pieces, which you may then return to me whenever it may be most convenient | 
to you.’ 
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“The merchant, who expected Ali Cogia to return to him, had prepared an answer. 
4 “<O my friend,’ replied he, ‘ when you brought me the jar of olives, did I touch it? Did 
1 I not give you the key of my warehouse? Did you not deposit the jar there yourself, 

4 and did you not find it in the same place where you put it, exactly in the same state, and 
‘] covered in the same manner? If you put money in it, the money must be there still. 
74 You told me it contained olives, and I believed you. This is all I know about the matter ; 
you may believe me or not as you please, but I assure you I have not touched it.’ 

“ Ali Cogia used the gentlest means to induce the merchant to tell the truth. ‘I 
| love peaceable measures,’ said he, ‘and I should be sorry to proceed to extremities, which 
| would not place you in a very creditablo position in the eyes of the world, and to which 
] I should not have recourse without the utmost reluctance. Consider that we as mer- 
\4 chants should abandon all private interest to preserve our reputation. Once more I tell 
y you, that 1 should be sorry if your obstinacy compelled me to apply to public justice, 
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for I have aly.ays preferred losing something of my right, rather than have recourse to 
those means.’ ; 

“*O Ali Cogia,’ retorted the merchant, “ you confess that you have deposited a jar of 
olives in my warehouse, that you took possession of it again, and that you carried it 
away; and now you come to demand of me a thousand pieces of gold. Did you ever § 
tell me that they were deposited in the jar? I do not even know if there were olives in | 
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MY it: you did not show them to me. I am surprised that you do not require pearls and | ie 

NI diamonds of me rather than money. Take my advice: go home, and do not assemble a [ft t 

| " y) crowd about my door.’ Syl 

iy “ Some people had already stopped before his shop; and these last words, pronounced rit 

iy in a high and angry tone of voice, not only collected a larger number, but made the {44~ 
y neighbouring merchants come out of their shops to inquire the reason of the dispute }4 


between him and Ali Cogia, and to try to reconcile them. When Ali Cogia had 
explained to them the cause of the quarrel, the most earnest in the cause asked the 
merchant what reply he had to make. 

“The merchant owned that he had kept the jar belonging to Ali Cogia in his ware- 
house, but he denied having touched it, and made oath that he only knew it contained 
olives because Ali Cogia had told him so, and he called upon all present to bear witness 
of the insult and affront which had been offered to him in his own house. 

“You have drawn the affront on yourself,’ said Ali Cogia, taking him by the arm; 
‘but since you behave so wickedly, I cite you by the public law. Let us see if you will 
have the face to repeat your assertion before the cadi.’ 

“* At this summons, which every true Mussulman must obey unless he rebels against 
his religion, the merchant had not the courage to offer any resistance. ‘Come,’ said he, 
‘ that is the very thing I wish. We shall see who is wrong, you or I.’ } 

‘Ali Cogia brought the merchant before the tribunal of the cadi, where he accused At 
him of having stolen a thousand pieces of gold which had been deposited in his care, Sep 
relating the fact as it took place. The cadi inquired if he had any witnesses. He replied 
that he had not taken this precaution, because he supposed the person to whom he had 
entrusted his money to be his friend, and that till now he had every reason to think him 
an honest man. 

} “Tn his defence the merchant simply repeated the words he had already said to Ali ff 
#% Cogia in the presence of his neighbours, and he concluded by offering to take his oath, 
"\ not only that he had never taken the thousand pieces of gold, but even that he had 2 
Ky never the slightest knowledge of their being in his possession. The cadi accepted the 
oath, after which the accused merchant was dismissed as innocent. IN 
iG “ Ali Cogia, extremely mortified to find himself condemned to suffer so considerable [ys 
JM} a loss, protested against the sentence, and declared to the cadi that he would lay his [\ 
n complaint before the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, who would do him justice; but the cadi {/f 
paid no heed to this threat, and considered it merely as the effect of the resentment 
yj] natural to all who lose their causes; and he thought he had performed his duty by 
acquitting a man who was accused without any witnesses to prove the fact. 
nN “While the merchant triumphed in his success over Ali Cogia, and hugged himself }f 
iW with delight at having so cleverly got possession of the thousand pieces of gold, Ali Cogia 
NT went to draw up a petition; and the next day, having chosen the time when the caliph 
ly would be returning from mid-day prayers, he placed himself in a street which led to the 
mosque; and when the caliph passed he held out his hand with the petition. An officer, 
y 


duly appointed to receive petitions, and who was walking before the caliph, instantly left 
his place, and came to take Ali Cogia’s paper, that he might present it to his master. 

“ As Ali Cogia knew that it was the usual custom of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
when he returned to his palace, to examine with his own eyes all the petitions that were 
presented to him in this way, he followed the procession, went into the palace, and waited 
till the officer who had taken the petition should come out of the apartment of the caliph. 
When this functionary made his appearance he told Ali Cogia that the caliph had read 
hia petition, and appointed the following day to give him an audience ; and having inquired 
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of him where the merchant lived, he sent to give him notice to attend the next day at the 
appointed hour. : 

“On the evening of the same day, the caliph, with the grand vizier Giafar, and 
Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, all three disguised as citizens, went forth on one 
of those excursions into the city which I have already told your majesty it was his 
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quickened his pace, and came to a door which opened into a court; and looking through 


| 
| custom frequently to take. In passing through a strect, the caliph heard a noise. He 
| crevice, he saw ten or twelve children, who had not gone to rest, playing there by 


moonlight. Z 

| “The caliph, who felt some curiosity to know what these children were playing at, sat 

| down on astone bench, which.stood very conveniently near the door; and as he was 

| looking at the party through the crevice, he heard one of the most lively and intelligent 
among them say to the others, ‘ Let us play at the cadi. Iam the cadi. Bring before 
me Ali Cogia, and the merchant who stole the thousand pieces of gold from him.’ 

“These words of the child reminded the caliph of the petition which had been 
presented to him that day, and which he had read. He therefore redoubled his attention 
to hear what would be the event of the trial. 

‘© As the affair between Ali Cogia and the merchant was a new thing, and much talked 
of in the city of Bagdad, even among children, the rest of this youthful company joy- 
fully agreed to the proposal made by the eldest, and each chose the character he would. 
perform. The part of cadi was unanimously relinquished to him who had made choice - 
of it; and when he had taken his seat with all the pomp and gravity of a cadi, another 
lad, personating the officer that attends the tribunal, presented two others to him, one 
of whom he introduced as Ali Cogia, and the other as the merchant against whom Ali 
Cogia preferred his complaint. 

“The pretended cadi then addressed the disputants, and gravely interrogating the 
feigned Ali Cogia, said, ‘O Ali Cogia, what do you require of this merchant?’ He 
who personated this character then made a profound obeisance, and informed the cadi of 
the facts in every point; concluding by beseeching him to be pleased to interpose his 

| authority, to prevent his sustaining so considerable a loss. The feigned cadi, after having 
| listened to Ali Cogia, turned to the merchant, and asked him why he did not return to 
Ali Cogia the sum demanded of him. This young merchant made use of the same 
| arguments which the real one had alleged before the cadi of Bagdad, and also in the 
same manner asked permission to swear that what he said was the truth. 
“© Not so fast,’ replied the pretended cadi. ‘ Before I receive your oath, I should 
[-| like to see the jar of olives. Ali Cogia,’ said he, addressing the boy who acted his part, 
r=} ‘have you brought the jar with you?’ As the latter replied that he had not, he desired 
| him to go and bring it. 
: “ Ah Cogia disappeared for a few moments, and then returning, pretended to bring a 
| jar to the cadi, which he said was the same that had been deposited with the merchant, 
| and was now returned to him. Then proceeding according to the established form, the 
|<} cadi asked the merchant if he owned it to be the same jar; and the merchant, allowing 
I=} by his silence that he could not deny it, he ordered it to be opened. The feigned Ali 
; Cogia then went through the action of taking off the cover, and the cadi seemed to be 
looking into the jar. ‘These are fine olives: let me taste them,’ said he. Then pretending 
to take one to taste, he added, ‘ They are excellent. But,’ continued he, ‘I think that 
olives which have been kept seven years would not be so good. Order some olive 
merchants to be called, and let them give their opinion.’ Two boys were then presented 
to him. ‘Are you olive merchants?’ he inquired, and they replied in the affirmative. 
Thereupon he added, ‘Tell me, then, if you know how long olives, that are prepared by 
people who make it their business, can be preserved fit to eat ?’ 
! “*O my lord,’ replied the feigned merchants, ‘ whatever care may be taken to preserve 
them, they are worth nothing after the third year: they lose both their flavour and 
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colour, and are only fit to be thrown away,’ ‘Say you so?’ resumed the young cadi: 
‘ look at this jar, and tell me how long the olives that are in it have been kept.’ 

“The feigned merchants then pretended to examine and taste the olives, and told 
the cadi that they were fresh and good. ‘ You are mistaken,’ replied the cadi, ‘ here is 
Ali Cogia, who says that he put them into the jar seven years ago.’ ‘QO cadi,’ said the 
merchants, who were reckoned experienced in their business, ‘we can assure you that 
these olives are of this year’s growth; and we maintain that there is not a single 
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merchant in Bagdad who will not be of the same way of thinking.’ The accused 
merchant was going to protest against this testimony of the merchants, but the cadi did 
not allow him time. ‘Silence!’ said he, ‘thou art a thief, and shalt be hanged.’ The 
children then rer their hands, shouted aloud to testify their joy, and finished their 
game by seizing the supposed criminal, and carrying him off as if to execution. 

“Tt is impossible to express how much the Caliph Haroun Alraschid admired the 
wisdom and acuteness of the boy, who had pronounced so just a sentence on the very 
case which was to be pleaded before him on the morrow. Seeing that the game was 
ended, he rose, and asked the grand vizier, who had been attending to all that passed, if 
he had heard the sentence given by the boy, and what he thought of it. ‘O Commander 
of the Faithful,’ replied Giafar, ‘I am astonished at the wisdom evinced by this boy, at 
so early an age.’ 

« « But,’ resumed the caliph, ‘ do you know, that to-morrow I am to give my decision 
on this very affair, and that the true Ali Cogia has this morning presented a petition to 
me on the subject?’ ‘Your majesty has informed me of the fact,’ replied the grand 
vizier. ‘Do you think,’ said the caliph, ‘ that I can give a juster sentence than that we 
have now heard?’ ‘If the affair is the same,’ returned the grand vizier, ‘ it appears to 
me that your majesty cannot proceed in a better manner, or give any other judgment.’ 
‘Mark well this house, then,’ said the caliph, ‘and bring me the boy to-morrow, that he 
may judge the same cause in my presence. Order the cadi also, who acquitted the 
merchant, to be at the palace, that he may learn his duty from this child, and correct his 
deficiencies. I desire, too, that you tell Ali Cogia to bring with him his jar of olives; 
and see that you procure two olive merchants, to be present at the audience.’ The caliph 
gave these orders as he continued his walk, which he finished without meeting with any 
other incident that deserved his attention. 

“On the morrow the grand vizier repaired to the house where the caliph witnessed 
the game the children had played at, and he asked to speak to the master of it; but as 
the proprietor was not at home, he was introduced to the mistress. He asked her if she 
had any children; she replied that she had three, whom she brought to him. ‘My 
children,’ said he to them, ‘ which of you acted the cadi last night, when you were playing 
together?’ The eldest replied that it was he ; and, startled at the question thus suddenly 
asked of him, he changed colour. ‘ My child,’ said the grand vizier, ‘come with me: the 
Commander of the Faithful wishes to see you.’ 

‘“‘The mother was extremely alarmed when she saw that the vizier was going to take 
away her son. ‘O my lord,’ said she, ‘has the Commander of the Faithful sent for my 
son to deprive me of him?’ The grand vizier quieted her fears by promising her that 
her son should be sent back again in less than an hour, and that when he returned she 
would learn the reason of his being sent for, which would give her great pleasure. ‘If 
that is the case, sir,’ replied she, ‘ permit me to dress him in his best garments, that he 
may be more fit to appear before the Communder of the Faithful.’ And she immediately 
decked him out in holiday attire. 

“The grand vizier conducted the boy to the caliph, and presented him at the time 
appointed for hearing Ali Cogia and the merchant. 

“The caliph, who saw that the child was rather terrified, and who wished to prepare 
him for what he expected him to do, said to him, ‘Come hither, my boy, draw near. 
Was it you who yesterday passed sentence on the case of Ali Cogia and the merchant 
who robbed him of his gold? I both saw and heard you, and am very well satisfied with 
you.’ The child began to gain confidence, and modestly replied that it was he. ‘My 
child,’ resumed the caliph, ‘ you shall see the true Ali Cogia and the merchant to-day. 
Come and sit down by me.’ 

‘©The caliph then took the boy by the hand, seated himself on his throne, and having 
placed him by his side, commanded the men to be brought before him. They advanced, 
and the name of each was pronounced, as he touched with his forehead the carpet that 
covered the throne. When they had risen, the caliph said to them, ‘ Let each of you 
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plead his cause. This child will hear and administer justice to you, and if anything be 
deficient, I will supply it.’ 

“Ali Cogia and the merchant each spoke in his turn; and when the merchant 
requested to be allowed to take the same oath he had taken on his first examination, § 


the boy answered that it was not yet time, that the jar of olives must first be inspected. a. 
At these words Ali Cogia produced the jar, placed it at the feet of the caliph, and & 


uncovered it. The caliph looked at the olives, and took one, which he tasted. The jar B 
was then handed to some skilful merchants, who had been ordered to appear, and they § 


reported it as their opinion that the olives were good, and of that year’s growth. The 


boy told them that Ali Cogia assured him they had been in the jar seven years; to f 
which the real merchants returned the same answer which the children, as feigned 
merchants, had made on the preceding evening. ; 

“ Although the accused merchant plainly saw that the two olive merchants had thus 
pronounced his condemnation, he nevertheless attempted to allege reasons in his justifi- 
cation. The boy, however, did not venture to pronounce sentence on him, and send him 
to execution. ‘O Commander of the Faithful,’ said he, ‘this is not a game. It is your 
majesty alone who can condemn to death in earnest. I did it yesterday only in play.’ 

“The caliph, fully persuaded of the treachery of the merchant, gave him up to the § 
ministers of justice to have him hanged; and this sentence was executed, after he had & 
confessed where the thousand pieces of gold were concealed, which were then returned & 
to Ali Cogia. Then Haroun Alraschid, the great monarch celebrated for his justice and 


from a child to be more exact in the performance of his office: thereupon he embraced [4 
the boy, and sent him home again with a purse containing a hundred pieces of gold, 
which he ordered to be given him as a proof of his liberality.” 


Having thus concluded this story, Scheherazade went on to relate many others to 4 
the sultan, who took great delight in them, and she began the next as follows : 


THE STORY OF THE ENCHANTED HORSE, 


5 your majesty well knows, the Nevrouz, or new day, which is the 
first of the year and of spring, and is thus called by way of superior 
distinction, ranks as a festival so solemn and so ancient, through- 
out the whole extent of Persia (for indeed it takes its origin even & 
from the earliest periods of idolatry), that the only religion of our ff 
Prophet, pure and unsullied as it is, and esteemed by those who ff 
profess it as the only true one, has nevertheless been hitherto unable & 
\| to abolish it; although we must confess that it is a custom com- § 

| pletely pagan, and that the ceremonies observed on its solemniza- 
tion are of the most superstitious nature. Not only in the large 
cities of Persia, but in every town, village, and hamlet, the festival is celebrated with 
extraordinary rejoicings. 

‘* But the celebrations which take place at court surpass all others by the variety 
of new and surprising spectacles which are exhibited on the occasion ; many foreigners 
also, from neighbouring as well as from distant nations, are attracted by the liberality 
of the monarch, who rewards those who excel in industry or produce new inventions ; 80 
that nothing that is attempted in other parts of the world can approach or be compared 


“ At one of these festivals, the most skilful and ingenious persons of the country, 


assembled, had presented the king and his nobles with all the various spectacles intended 
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for their entertainment ; and the monarch had, as usual, distributed his gifts, according to {Q 


the merit each had displayed in producing extraordinary or pleasing specimens of his 
genius, with liberality and discrimination, which satisfied the highest expectations of all. 
At the very moment when he was going to withdraw, and the assembly to disperse, that 
each might retire to his separate home, an Indian appeared and presented himself at the 
foot of the throne, leading a horse saddled and bridled, and most richly caparisoned. 
It was a sculptured horse, but so skilfully carved that at first sight every one supposed 
it to be a living creature. 

. ‘The Indian prostrated himself before the throne ; when he had risen, he showed 
the horse to the king, and thus addressed him: ‘O mighty monarch, although I am the 
last to present myself before your majesty as a candidate for your favour, I can never- 
theless assure you, that in this day of feasting and rejoicing you have not seen anything 
so wonderful and astonishing as this horse, which I entreat you will condescend to notice.’ 


4 ‘I see nothing in this horse,’ replied the king, ‘but the strong resemblance to nature, 


which the workman, by means of art and industry, has given it. Another workman 
might have made one like it, and have brought it to still greater perfection.’ 

“O great king,’ resumed the Indian, ‘it is not on account of its exterior construction 
or its appearance that I wish to attract your majesty’s attention to my horse. I would 
call your majesty’s attention to the use I make of it, and the office which every one can 
make it perform, by means of a secret which 1 am enabled to communicate. When I 


mount this horse, in whatever region of the earth I may be, and at whatever distance [A 
from any particular spot to which I wish to transport myself through the air, I can [i 


accomplish the journey in a very short space of time. In short, O great king, it is in 
this peculiar property that the wonder of my horse consists: a wonderful power, which 
no one ever heard of, and of which I am ready to give your majesty any proof that you 
may require.’ 


“ The King of Persia, who was extremely interested in everything that appeared of a ¢ 


scientific construction, and who in -all the different things of this nature which he had 
seen, heard of, and desired to see, had never met with anything at all resembling this 
horse, told the Indian that nothing except the proof he had proposed to bring, could 
convince him of the wonderful power of his horse, and that therefore he was ready to 
witness the truth of the Indian’s assertion. 

“ The Indian instantly put his foot into the stirrup, and threw himself lightly on the 


horse ; when he had got the other foot in the opposite stirrup, and was seated firmly in 


his saddle, he asked the King of Persia where he should go. 

‘‘ At the distance of about three leagues from Schiraz there was a high mountain, 
easily discernible from the large square before the royal palace where the king and all 
his court and people were assembled. ‘Do you see that mountain?’ said the king, 
pointing it out to the Indian; ‘it is there that I wish you to go. The distance is not 
very great, but is sufficient to give me an opinion of your diligence in going thither 
and returning. And as it is not possible for my sight to follow you thus far, I propose, 
as a certain proof of your having been there, that you should bring me a branch from a 
palm tree which grows at the foot of the mountain.’ : 

“The King of Persia had scarcely declared his wishes in these words, when the Indian 


turned a small peg, which was placed a little above the pummel of the saddle on the | 


horse’s neck. In an instant the horse rose from the ground, and bore the Indian through 


| the air, quick as lightning, to such an immense height, that in a few minutes even those 


who had the longest and clearest sight could no longer discern him. This proceeding 


excited the astonishment of the king and his courtiers, and shouts of admiration arose {i 


from all the spectators. 


“ A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed from the departure of the Indian, when te 


they perceived him high in air, returning with a palm branch in his hand. He was soon 


IN hovering above the square, where he performed several feats amidst the acclamations of the }/ 


admiring multitude, and then came down immediately before the throne on which the 


king was sitting, alighting on the same spot from whence he had taken his aérial excur- ul 
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sion. He dismounted, and, approaching the throne, prostrated himself, and laid the 
branch at the feet of the king. 

“The monarch, who had witnessed with equal admiration and astonishment the 
marvellous skill which the Indian had just exhibited, immediately conceived a strong 
desire to become the possessor of this wonderful horse. As he felt certain he should find 
no difficulty in treating with the Indian, being resolved to give him whatever sum he miglit 
require for it, the king already regarded the marvellous steed as his own, and the most 
valuable addition to the state treasures, amongst which he intended to place it. ‘ Judgin; 
of your horse by its appearance,’ said he to the Indian, ‘I did not conceive that it could 
deserve the high commendation which, as you have just shown me, it justly merits. I 
thank you for having undeceived me; and that you may know how much I appreciate 
and value the wonderful horse, I am ready to purchase it, if it is to be disposed of.’ 

““«O mighty king,’ replied the Indian, ‘I had no doubt that your majesty, who in 
knowledge and judgment is said to excel all the kings who now reign over the earth, 
would bestow on my horse that commendation with which you have honoured it, when 
you were made acquainted with those of its qualities which deserve your attention. I 
had also forseen that you would not be satisfied with admiring and praising it, but that 
you would immediately wish to become the owner of it, as you have now informed me is 
the case. For my part, O king, although I am as well aware of the value of it as any 
one can be, and know that the possession of it is alone sufficient to render my name 
immortal ; yet am I not so much attached to it as to refuse to part with the horse, to 
gratify the noble desire of your majesty. But although I make this declaration, I must 
also plainly announce the conditions which must be fulfilled before I can consent to let 
the wonderful horse pass into other hands; and these, perhaps, may not please you. 

“¢Your majesty,’ continued the Indian, ‘ will allow me to remark, that I did not 
purchase this horse: I obtained it of the inventor and maker, who would not part with 
it till I gave him my only daughter in marriage as its price, and he at the same time 
exacted from me a promise that I would never sell it; and that, if I parted with it to 
any man, it should only be in exchange for any gift I might think proper.’ 

“The Indian was going to continue, but the king interupted him when he mentioned 
the word exchange. ‘Iam ready,’ said he, ‘to grant you anything in exchange that 
you may ask of me. You know that my dominions are extensive, and that they are 
overspread with powerful, wealthy, and populous cities: I leave you to choose any of 
ay that you like. It shall be yours in full sovereignty and power for the rest of your 
days.’ 

“ This offer appeared to all the court of Persia as truly royal and worthy of a king; 
but it was far below the recompense the Indian had proposed to himself: he contem- 
plated receiving a far higher reward. He replied to the king, ‘O my lord, I am infinitely 
obliged to your majesty for the offer you have made me, and I cannot sufficiently thank 
you for your generosity. I entreat you, however, not to be displeased at my temerity, 
when I venture to tell you that I cannot deliver my horse into your possession except I 
receive the hand of the princess your daughter as my wife. I have resolved not to part 
with it on any other terms.’ 

“The courtiers who surrounded the King of Persia could not refrain from bursting 
into a violent fit of laughter at this extravagant request of the Indian. But Prince 
Firouz Schah, the eldest son of the king and heir to the crown, heard it with the utmost 
indignation. The king was of a different opinion, and indeed did not feel much hesitation 
in sacrificing the Princess of Persia to the Indian, to satisfy his desire to possess the 
horse. He did not answer, however, for some time, considering what mode to pursue. 

“Prince Firouz Schah, who saw his father meditating what answer he should give 
the Indian, was fearful lest the king should grant the extravagant demand—a concession 
which would in his eyes have been equally injurious to the royal dignity, to the princess 
his sister, and to himself. He therefore determined to interfere, and addressing the king, 
exclaimed, ‘O my king and father, your majesty will pardon me if I take the liberty of 
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“«O my son,’ replied the King of Persia, ‘I receive your remonstrance without 
displeasure, and commend you for the zeal you evince in wishing to preserve the nobility 
and lustre of your birth unsullied and pure as you received it. But you do not suffi- 
ciently consider the marvellous excellence of this horse. The Indian, who proposes to 
me this method of obtaining it, may, if I refuse him, go to some other court, where he 
will make the same proposition, and his conditions will be accepted; and I confess I 
should be mortified in the highest degree if any other monarch should boast of having 
surpassed me in generosity, and of having thus deprived me of the honour and glory of 
possessing a horse which I esteem as the most singular and admirable thing the world 
contains. I will not, however, say that I consent to the Indian’s demand. Perhaps he 


does not fully understand how exorbitant are his pretensions, and I may yet be able to i 


make some agreement with him, which shall satisfy him without sacrificing the hand 
of the princess. But before we conclude the affair, I wish you to examine the horse, and 
make trial of him yourself, that you may give me your opinion of him. I dare say the 
owner will have no objection to this proposal.’ 

“ As it is natural for a man to hope that his wishes will be fulfilled, the Indian thought 
he could perceive from this conversation that the King of Persia had no insuperable 
objection to receiving him into alliance with the royal family, by purchasing the horse on 
the terms proposed; and he thought it not impossible that, although the prince now 
appeared so entirely to oppose his views, he might in time become favourable to them. 
Instead, therefore, of refusing the wish expressed by the king, he on the contrary seemed 
rejoiced at it; and as a proof that he consented to the request with pleasure, he went 
towards the prince with the horse, would have assisted him to mount, and afterwards 
instructed him in the art of managing and guiding the wonderful steed. 

“The prince immediately mounted the horse with great agility, without the assistance 
of the Indian. He placed his feet in the stirrups, and without waiting for any further 
directions, he turned the peg, as he had observed the Indian do just before when he 
mounted. The very instant he touched it, the horse rose with him swift as an arrow shot 
by the strongest archer; and in a few moments the king, as well as all the numerous 
assemblage of the people present, entirely lost sight of him. 

“‘ Neither the horse nor Prince Firouz Schah reappeared, and the King of Persia in 
vain strained his eyes to descry him in the air. At length the Indian, alarmed at the 
thought of the consequences that might ensue, prostrated himself at the foot of the 
throne, and entreated the king to deign to look on him, and listen to the words he wished 
to say: he then proceeded as follows: ‘ Your majesty must have observed that the prince 
in his impatience did not allow me time to give him the necessary instructions for the 
management of my horse. He conceived it needless to receive any further advice after 
he had seen what I did to elevate myself in the air; but he is ignorant of the method he 
must employ to turn the horse, and make it come back to the place from whence it set 
off. Therefore, O mighty king, the favour I have to request of your majesty is, that you 
will not hold me responsible for any accident that may befall the prince your son. I am 
convinced you are too equitable to impute to me any misfortune that he may encounter.’ 

“The Indian’s speech gave the King of Persia infinite uneasiness. He was now 
aware of the danger his son had incurred, if what the Indian said was true, that the 
secret for making the horse return was different from that which made it start off and 
rise in the ar. He asked him why he did not call the prince back at the moment he saw 
him depart. 
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second peg, the horse will cease to ascend, and will come towards the earth, when the 
prince may alight in whatever spot he pleases, by guiding the horse by the bridle. 

“‘ Notwithstanding this reasoning of the Indian, which had a very plausible appear- 
ance, the King of Persia was extremely alarmed at the imminent peril in which his son 
was placed. ‘I will suppose,’ said he, ‘ that the prince perceives the other peg you mention, 
which nevertheless is scarcely probable, and that he uses it in the proper way; but may 
not the horse, perhaps, instead of descending gradually to the earth, fall on rocks, or dash 
headlong with him into the middle of the sea?’ ‘Great monarch,’ resumed the Indian, 
‘I can dispel your fears on this point, by assuring your majesty that the horse passes 
over any extent of sea without any danger of falling into it, and that he always carries 
his rider wherever the latter wishes to go; and you may be assured that, if the prince 
does but perceive the peg I speak of, the horse will carry him to the place where he 
wishes to alight; and it is not probable that the prince should attempt to alight in 
any other than a convenient situation, where he can obtain assistance and make himself 
known.’ ; 

“To thiese consoling assurances of the Indian the king replied, ‘ Perhaps you speak 
the truth ; but as I cannot rely on the promises you make me, I now declare to you that 
your head shall be the forfeit, if, in three months, the prince my son does not return in 
safety, or if I do not, at least, hear satisfactory accounts of his welfare.’ Thereupon he 
ordered the Indian to be seized and placed in close imprisonment, and returned to his 
palace in the greatest affliction, lamenting that the feast of the Nevrouz, which was so 
solemnly observed throughout Persia, should have terminated so mournfully for him and 
his court. 

“Prince Firouz Schah in the meantime was flying through the air with the rapidity 
we have already described ; and in less than an hour he found himself at such an immense 
height, that he could no longer discern any object on the earth, nor distinguish the 
mountains from the valleys, which appeared to him one confused mass. At length he 
began to think of returning to the palace from whence he had departed ; and to accom- 
ee this he fancied that he had only to turn the peg the contrary way, turning the 

ridle at the same time. But his astonishment was inexpressible when he perceived that 
the horse still rose with the same headlong speed. He turned the peg various ways, but 
found his efforts had no effect. He now felt most deeply the error he had committed in 
not procuring from the Indian all the particulars necessary for the management of the 
horse before he had mounted it. He now understood the peril of his situation, but the 
conviction of his danger did not lessen his presence of mind. He considered, with all 
the coolness he was capable of, what was to be done; and examining the head and neck 
of the horse with the greatest attention, he perceived another peg, smaller and less 
discernible than the first, near the right ear of the horse. He turned it, and instantly 


remarked that he was beginning to descend towards the earth, in the same right line by 
which he had ascended, but less rapidly. ' 

*‘ Night had for more than half an hour veiled the spot over which Prince Firouz 
Schah found himself at the time he turned the second peg; but as the horse descended 
with the greatest swiftness, the sun, which was still visible in the higher regions of the 
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close examination showed him the staircase which led to the interior of the palace, the 
door of which was half open. 

“© A less enterprising man than Prince Firouz Schah might not perhaps have felt 
willing to go down the stairs in such profound darkness, ignorant also whether he might 
ineet with friends or enemies ; but this consideration had no weight with him, nor did it 
damp his courage. ‘I did not come here to injure any one,’ thought he, ‘and most 
probably whatever man I mect, secing me without any weapon in my hands, will have the 
humanity to listen to me before he attempts to do me an injury.’ He therefore opencd 
the door a little further, without making any noise, and began to descend with the utmost 
caution, lest he should make any false step, the sound of which might wake some of the 
inhabitants. He descended in safety, and having reached a landing-place on the stairs, he 
found a door open, which led into a large room, where there was a light. 

“Prince Firouz Schah stopped some time at the door to listen, but he heard nothing 
but a sound that seemed like the breathing of men sunk in deep sleep. He advanced a 
few steps into the room, and by the light of a lamp perceived that the sleepers whose 
snoring he had heard were some black eunuchs, each lying with a drawn sabre near him ; 
and this led him to suppose that they were guarding the apartment of some princess ; 
and in this conjecture he was not mistaken. 

‘‘The chamber in which the princess slept was next to the room where the eunuchs 
were placed, and was easily discernible by the great light which shone through a slight 
silk hanging that concealed the door. The prince advanced towards this hanging with 
silent footsteps, and reached it without waking the eunuchs : he drew it aside, and entered 
the chamber. The royal magnificence of the decorations, which he might have noticed in 
any other situation, did not attract his attention, which was wholly engaged on what was 
to him of greater consequence. He observed several beds, one of them raised on a sofa, 
the others being below it. The women who attended on the princess were lying on the 
lower beds, to bear her company and fulfil her commands, and the princess herself was on 
the more elevated couch. 

“ Guided by these appearances, Prince Firouz Schah could not be mistaken in the 
choice he should make of the person he might address. He approached the princess’s 
hed without disturbing either her or her women. When he was sufficiently near to 
observe her distinctly, his eyes beheld in her such an enchanting and wonderful beauty, 
that he was quite charmed, and instantly felt the flame of love in his heart. ‘Oh, 
heavens !’ exclaimed he to himself, ‘ has my wayward fate led me hither to deprive me 
of that liberty I have till now so uniformly maintained? Must I not expect inevitable 
thraldom when those eyes are unclosed, which must add a yet greater lustre and brilliancy 
to that assemblage of charms? Yet I must be content to submit, since I cannot quit 
this spot, and necessity compels me to await the decree of my destiny !” 

“Qccupied by reflections of this nature, and inspired alike by the beauty of the 
princess and the situation in which he found himself, the prince fell on his knees, and 
taking hold of the princess’s sleeve, which but partly concealed an arm of exquisite form 
and incomparable whiteness, he gently pulled it. The princess awoke, and, opening her 
eyes, displayed the utmost astonishment at beholding near her a man of a handsome 
countenance, noble figure, and elegant garb; the surprise she felt did not, however, 
betray her into any evident emotions of fear and alarm. 

“The prince took advantage of this favourable moment. He bowed his head to the 
floor, and when he raised it began to speak in these words: ‘O illustrious princess, in 
consequence of an adventure of the most astonishing and surprising nature, you now see 
at your feet a suppliant prince, the son of the King of Persia, who yesterday morning 
was present with his father at the celebration of a solemn festival, and who now finds 
himself in the most imminen danger of perishing, unless you have the goodness and 
generosity to bestow on him your favour and protection. This protection, most adorable 
princess, I implore, in the full confidence that you will not refuse it me. I venture to 
flatter myself that my hopes will be fulfilled, from the conviction that nothing but 
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“The lady to whom Prince Firouz Schah had thus passionately addressed himself 
was the Princess of Bengal, the eldest daughter of the king who reigned over that 
country, and who had built for her, at a short distance from the capital, this palace, 
whither she frequently resorted, to enter into the diversions of the country. Having 
listened to the prince with all the kindness he could possibly desire, she replied to him 
with great affability. ‘O prince,’ said she, ‘ take courage: you are not in a country of 
barbarians. Hospitality, humanity, and politeness hold their reign in the kingdom of 
Bengal as in that of Persia. It cannot be said that I grant you as a favour the protec- 
tion you demand ; you are entitled to it, and will experience it, not only in my palace, 
but also in every part of these dominions. You may believe me, and depend upon my 
word.’ 


| 
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PRINCE FIROUZ SCHAH BESEECHING THE PROTECTION OF THE PRINCESS OF BENGAL. 


“The Prince of Persia was about to express his acknowledgments to the Princess 
of Bengal for her politeness and the favour she had granted him in so obliging a manner, 
and had already bowed his head in deep reverence before he began to speak, when she 
interrupted him by saying, ‘I feel the greatest curiosity to learn from your own lips by 
what wonderful adventure you could have travelled hither in so short a space of time from 
the capital of Persia, and by what enchantment you could have made your way into my 
apartment, and presented yourself before me so secretly that you evaded the vigilance of 
my guards. But as I am certain you must be in want of some refreshment, and as I 
wish to treat you as a guest who deserves a good welcome, I will restrain my curiosity 
until to-morrow morning, and at present only give orders to my women to prepare a 
chamber for your reception, and to provide you with everything necessary. Therefore, I 
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request you to take food and rest, and when you feel sufficiently recovered to be able to 
satisfy my wishes, I shall be prepared to listen to you.’ 

“The princess’s women had been awakened by the first words which Prince Firouz 
Schah addressed to their royal mistress, and their astonishment at seeing him on his 
knees before the bed of the princess was increased by their inability to understand how he 
had made his way into her chamber, without having disturbed either them or the eunuchs. 
These women were no sooner informed of the princess’s intentions, than they arose and 
quickly dressed themselves, and were soon ready to execute the commands of their mistress. 
Each took one of the numerous lighted tapers which illuminated the princess’s apart- 
ment, and when the prince retired, they walked before him, and conducted him into 
a very beautiful chamber, where some of them prepared him a bed, while the others went 
into the kitchen to procure him some refreshment. And although the hour was unsea- 
sonable for such occupations, they nevertheless were so diligent that he had not long to 
wait for his repast. They brought him a great abundance of various dishes: he partook 
of those he liked best ; and when he had satisfied his hunger, they cleared all away, and 
left him at liberty to go to bed, after first pointing out to him where he could find every- 
thing he might require. 

“The Princess of Bengal had been so struck with the intelligence, politeness, and 
other amiable qualities of the Prince of Persia, in the short conversation she had held 
with him, that her mind was wholly occupied by thoughts of him; and she had not 
yet been able to close her eyes when her women returned into the chamber to go to 
hed. She inquired if they had taken care to provide him with everything he wanted ; 
if he appeared satisficd; and, above all, what they thought of his appearance and 
address. 

«“The women having given satisfactory answers to the former questions, replied thus 
to the latter : ‘ We know not, mighty princess, what opinion you have yourself formed 
of him; but in our minds we should esteem it a fortunate circumstance if the king your 
father would bestow on you so amiable a prince in marriage. There is no cne at the 
court of Bengal who can be compared with him, and we have not heard that any of the 
neighbouring states can produce a prince worthy of you.’ 

“This flattering speech did not displease the Princess of Bengal; but as she did not 
choose to reveal her own sentiments, she commanded her attendants to be silent. ‘ You 
are idle chatterers !’ said she: ‘ get you to bed, and let me go to sleep again.’ The next 
morning, the first care that engaged the princess after she rose was to perform the duties 
of the toilet. She had never before taken such pains in adorning herself as on that day, 
and she passed more time than usual in consulting her mirror. Her women had never 
before been obliged to exercise so much patience in doing and undoing the same thing 
several times till she was contented. 

“¢T could plainly see,’ said she to herself, ‘ that I was not unpleasing to the Prince 
of Persia when he first beheld me last night ; but he shall have a higher opinion of me 
when I am decorated in all my splendour.’ She ornamented her head with the largest 
and most brilliant diamonds, and put on a necklace, and bracelets, and girdle sparkling 
with an infinity of jewels, all of inestimable value ; and the dress she wore was composed 
of the richest silk that India could produce, a fabric wrought only for kings, princes, or 
princesses of the highest rank, and of a colour that displayed her beauty to the greatest 
advantage. When she had repeatedly consulted her mirror, and had asked her women 
separately if anything was wanting to complete the magnificence of her appearance, she 
sent to inquire if the Prince of Persia was awake and at leisure ; and concluding that he 
would ask permission to present himself before her, she desired him to be informed that 
she was coming to him, and that she had particular reasons for acting thus. 

“The Prince of Persia, being now perfectly recovered from his fatiguing journey, had 
just finished dressing himself when he received a message from the Princess of Bengal, 
by one of her women, to inquire how he had passed the night. 

‘Without waiting for the princess’s woman to deliver her message, the prince imme- 
diately inquired if her mistress was ready to receive his respects. But when the woman 
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} had executed the commission she had received, he said, ‘ The princess is mistress here, 
|; and I am in her palace onfy to obey her commands.’ 

+ “‘ When the princess was informed that the Prince of Persia was ready to receive her, 
Hy she went to his apartment. Many compliments were exchanged between them, the 
i prince apologizing for having awakened the princess out of her sleep, for which he 
‘ 


entreated her pardon; and she inquiring how he had passed the night, and whether he 
3] now felt recovered from his fatigue. The princess then seated herself on the sofa, and 
“4 Prince Firouz Schah followed her example, placing himself, however, at some distance. 
Ny to show his respect. 

i, “The princess then began the conversation. ‘O prince,’ said she, ‘I might have 
‘jf received you in the chamber where you found me last night; but as the chief of my 
i] eunuchs has the privilege of going there, and as he never enters this place without my 
\}j express permission, I preferred this as being less exposed to interruption. I feel the 
<4 utmost impatience to become acquainted with the circumstances of the extraordinary 

ii adventure which procures me the happiness of seeing you; I therefore entreat you to 
la oblige me with the details which I am so anxious to know.’ ; 
“Tn order to give the princess full information on every point relating to himself, 

i] Prince Firouz Schah began by giving her an account of the festival of Nevrouz which 
i was aunually celebrated throughout the dominions of Persia, together with a description 
I of all the remarkable exhibitions which had contributed to the amusement of the court 
‘A of Persia, and delighted the whole city of Schiraz. He then mentioned the enchanted 
KY] horse, the description of which, with all the feats performed on it by the Indian before 
the immense assemblage of people, convinced the princess that nothing in the world 
i\X4 could exceed its wonderful mechanism. 

2 «©«You may easily imagine, beautiful princess,’ continued Prince Firouz Schah, ‘ that 
UL the king my father, who spares no expense to increase his collection of the most rare 
x and curious productions that can be obtained, felt an anxious desire to add to it a horse 
of so extraordinary a nature, and that he did not long hesitate to ask the Indian at 
iy d what sum he estimated its value. 
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Wy «The Indian’s reply was the most extravagant you can can conceive. He said that [ff 

\ he had not purchased the horse, but had acquired it in exchange for his only daughter ; NM 
i] and that, as he could not consent to part with it except on similar terms, he would not ) 
A resign it to my father except on condition that the latter consented to give him the i 


#\\ princess my sister in marriage. 
7 “«The crowd of courtiers who surrounded my father’s throne, and heard this extra- 
') vagant proposition, laughed aloud at the absurdity of it ; for my part, I felt such violent 
indignation, that I could not dissemble my emotion, and I felt the more angry because I 
i found the king wavering as to the answer he should make. In fact, I firmly believe that 
{| he was on the point of granting the rascal Indian his request, if I had not represented 
to him, in the most forcible terms, the stain with which such an alliance would tarnish 
} his glory. My remonstrances, however, were not sufficiently effectual to make him 
entirely abandon all intention of sacrificing the princess to this despicable wretch. He 
\\| supposed I might accede to his wishes, if I could but acquire the same opinion of the 
inestimable value of the horse which he had conceived. With this view he desired me 
to examine and mount it, and make a trial of it myself. 

«To please the king my father, I complied, and mounted the horse; and as soon as 
yi) I was in the saddle, having seen the Indian turn a peg, whose movement occasioned the 
1)4 horse to rise with him, I did the same thing, without waiting for any further instructions 

@ from him; and in an instant I rose in the air with a swiftness far surpassing that of an 
arrow shot by the strongest archer. 
“‘« In a short time I was at such a distance from the earth, that I could no longer 
| distinguish any object on its surface, and I appeared to he approaching so near the vault 

| of heaven, that I began to be apprehensive that I should strike against it. The rapidi 
| of the motion with which I ascended for some time deprived me of my presence of mind, 
|b} and rendered me insensible of the danger to which I was on all sides exposed. At length 
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I attempted to turn the peg in a contrary direction, supposing I should by that means |]? 
descend ; but the effect did not answer my expectation. The horse continued to bear | 
me still higher and farther from the earth. After some time I discovered another peg: I 
turned it, and soon perceived that the horse, instead of rising, began to descend ; and as 

I soon found myself involved in the shades of night, and it was not possible to guide 

the horse to any place of safety, I loosened the reins and resigned myself to the will of 
Heaven, to dispose of me as it thought best. 

«“« The horse at last touched the ground, and 1 dismounted. I examined the place 
where I was, and discovered it to be the terrace of this palace. I found the door of the 
staircase half open, and 1 went down without making any noise. Presently I came to an 
open door from which a faint ight glimmercd. I looked in, and saw the eunuchs asleep, 
and beyond, a very bright hght, which shone through a heavy curtain. Notwithstanding 
the hazard I ran if the eunuchs awoke, the pressing necessity of my situation inspired 
me with courage, not to say temerity; and I advanced towards the second door as silently 
as possible. 

“«« There is no occasion, mighty princess, to describe what followed ; you know it 
already. Nothing remains but to thank you for your kindness and generosity, and to 
cntreat you to tell me by what means I can evince my gratitude in a way that will be 
acceptable to you. As, according to the rights of mankind, I am now your slave, and 
cannot therefore offer you my personal service, 1 have nothing left to lay at your feet 
| except my heart. But what do I say, lovely princess? This heart is no longer mine; 

| you have stolen it from me by your charms ; and far from asking you to return it to me, 
I resign it entirely to you. Permit me, therefore, to declare that in you I acknowledge 
the mistress not only of my heart, but of my every hope for the future.’ - 
} ‘* These last words were pronounced by Prince Firouz Schah with a tone and air which 
ali fully convinced the Princess of Bengal that she had succeeded in producing the effect she 
<7 had been so anxious to create. She was not displeased with this sudden declaration of 
the Prince of Persia, and the blushes which overspread her cheeks heightened her beauty 
and rendered her still more interesting in his eyes. 

“When he had finished speaking, she replicd: ‘O gracious prince, the pleasure you 
afforded me by your account of all the wonderful and surprising things which you 
first described, was much lessened by the terror I felt when my imagination pictured 
you careering through the highest regions of the air; and although I have now the 
happiness of seeing you before me in perfect safety, yet my agitation did not cease till 
you told me that the Indian’s horse was come to alight on the terrace of my palace. The 
descent of the enchanted horse might have happened in any one of a thousand different 
places ; and I am delighted that chance should have given me the preference, and at 
the same time afforded me the opportunity of telling you, that although you might have 
been guided to some other spot, you would never have been received with more pleasure, 
or experienced a more heart-felt welcome than shall be yours here. 

“¢T should therefore fecl hurt and offended, prince, if I believed that you seriously 
considered yourself in the light of my slave, as you just now represented yourself. I 
attribute that expression to your politeness, rather than to your sincerity ; and the 
reception you met with on your arrival ought to convince you that you are as free 
and unfettered here as in the midst of the Persian court. 

«Concerning your heart,’ added the princess, in a tone which denoted nothing but 
pleasure and affection, ‘as I am fully persuaded that you have not reserved the disposal 
of it till the present time, and that, doubtless, you have made choice of a princess who 
4 deserves your regard, 1 should be sorry to be the cause of your inconstancy to her.’ | 

“Prince Firouz Schah was going to make the most solemn protestations to the y* 
: | Princess of Bengal that no object had yet occupied his heart; but at the instant when | 
7 he was beginning to speak, one of the princess’s attendants came to acquaint them that | 
N) dinner was served. ‘his interruption relieved the prince and princess from the necessity | 
FN) of an explanation which would have been equally embarrassing to both. The princess [¥ 
WN retained a perfect conviction of the sincerity of the prince ; and although she had not #) 
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PRINCE FIROUZ SCHAH DECLARES HIS LOVE FOR THE PRINCESS OF BENGAL. fe 


explained herself, he nevertheless judged, from the nature of her answer and the favour- : 
able manner in which she had listened to him, that he had every reason to be satisfied 8 
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with his prospect of success. , 
‘The woman who had announced the dinner held the door open, that they might 
S pass through. The princess, as she rose from her seat, said to Firouz Schah, who followed | 
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: her example, that she did not usually dine at so early an hour, but as she feared he had 
| y made but a bad supper, she had ordered the meal to be served sooner than was customary. 
: With these words she conducted him into a magnificent saloon, where a table stood ready, 
covered with great abundance of excellent dishes. They took their places, and as soon 
as they had seated themselves, a number of the female slaves belonging to the princess, 
most richly dressed and of great beauty, began a delightful concert of instrumental and 
vocal music, which continued during the whole of the repast. 

“ As the music was soft and sweet, and was managed so as not to interrupt any con- 
versation between the prince and princess, they passed a great part of the repast, the lady 
in helping the prince and inviting him to eat, and he on his part in serving the princess 
with whatever he thought the best. He endeavoured to ingratiate himself by his words 
and actions, and his civilities drew fresh smiles and compliments from the princess ; and 
in this reciprocal commerce of attention and civilities, love made much greater progress 
than if the interview had been premeditated. 

“At length they rose from the table, and the Princess of Bengal led Prince Firouz 
Schah into a grand and magnificent room, superbly embellished with gold and azure, and 
furnished in the richest style of elegance. They sat on a sofa, which faced the garden of 
the palace, the beauty of which struck Prince Firouz Schah, from the uncommon variety 
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“¢ Let not that circumstance occasion you a moment’s uneasiness,’ replied the princess, 
«You have only to give utterance to your wishes, and money shall not be wanting to 
procure you whatever train of attendants you may desire, and I will furnish you with ‘ 
whatever sum you may want. There are many merchants here of your nation; you may _|{\ 
therefore procure anything you may judge necessary to make an appearance that will do {@) 
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you credit, and be in character with your situation in life.’ i 

“ Prince Firouz Schah easily divined the intention of the princess, and the undoubted | 
proof of her affection which she by these means evinced augmented the love he felt for |) 
her ; but notwithstanding the increasing violence of his passion, he did not give way to it : 
so as to forget the line of conduct he ought to observe. He replied without the least |) 
hesitation, ‘My beautiful princess, I should most willingly accept the obliging offer you |\\\* 
have made me, and for which I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude, were I not ae 
sensible that the anxiety the king my father must feel at my absence, requires my \}s 
immediate return. I should be unworthy of the tenderness and affection he has always Nr 
shown towards me, if I did not go back to him immediately, to remove the apprehensions _|i{*) 
he must naturally feel for my safety. I know his character well; and I feel convinced |) 


Ee RK 


= | that while I have the happiness of enjoying the society of the most amiable of princesses, ics 
| he is plunged in the deepest affliction, without any hope of ever seeing me more. I trust ip 

| f 

| 


you will do me the justice to allow that I cannot, without being guilty of the blackest 
ingratitude, for a moment defer the duty of returning to him, to restore him to happiness 
and perhaps life, of which a protracted absence might deprive him. After that, too 
lovely princess,’ continued he, ‘if you should esteem me worthy of becoming your 
husband, as the king my father has always declared that he would not oppose my choice 
Lf of a wife, I shall have no difficulty in obtaining his consent to come back again, not as 
oh an unknown wanderer, but as the Prince of Persia, bearing a proposal from my father to | 
contract an alliance with the King of Bengal, by means of our union. I am convinced 
the king my father will readily accede to my wishes, when I have informed him of the 
generous manner in which you received me in my misfortunes.’ 

“When the prince had thus explained his sentiments, the Princess of Bengal was too |) 
fully satisfied with the justice of them to insist any further on his staying for an intro- | 
duction to her father, or to propose anything that might be inconsistent with his duty and | 
honour; she was nevertheless alarmed at the idea of the sudden departure he seemed to 
meditate, and she feared that, if he left her so soon, absence might efface from his 
memory the impression her beauty had made, and he would forget to fulfil his pr’ “nise. 

“To avert this intention, therefore, she said to him, ‘In making you a proposal, 
prince, to contribute whatever might be necessary to place you in a position suited to 
your rank, as a preparative to your introduction to my father, I did not mean to oppose 
so reasonable an excuse as that you have just alleged, and which I had not considered. I 
should indeed be an accomplice in the error you would commit, could I entertain such 
a wish; yet I cannot give my approbation to your intention of returning to your own 
country so soon as you propose. At least grant one favour to my earnest entreaties: 
allow yourself time to become in some degree acquainted with this country ; and since |; 
my good fortune has decreed that you have alighted in the kingdom of Bengal, in pre- 
ference to descending in a desert, or on the summit of some steep rock, from whence you 
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ot K could not have reached the habitable world, I request you to remain here a sufficient IN 
: 19 time, that you may carry away with you to the court of Persia an accurate account of HI) 
d | the country we inhabit.’ ; Y 
i 1 “The Princess of Bengal gave this turn to her discourse, that the prince might be 


persuaded to continue with her for some time ; for she hoped that, becoming by insensible 
degrees more passionately attached to her person and charms, the strong desire he enter- 
tained of returning to Persia might decrease, and that then he would determine to appear 
in public, and be presented to the King of Bengal. He could not refuse the favour she 
requested, after the kind reception he had met with from her. He consented, and the 
t princess had now no desire but to render his residence with her as agreeable as possible, 


i Wi by all the variety of amusements she could devise. 
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x] For several days nothing was thought of but entertainments, balls, concerts, magni- i 
 ficent feasts, parties of pleasure in the gardens, and hunting expeditions in the park } 


SN belonging to the palace, where there were all sorts of animals to furnish that diversion, ~ 
: such as stags, hinds, roebucks, and other kinds of creatures peculiar to the country of S 


Bengal, which were not savage enough to render the chase so dangerous that the princess [2] 
could not join in it. 

“ When the hunt was over, the prince and princess met in some beautiful spot in the 
park, where a large carpet was spread for them, with cushions placed on it, that they 
might sit more commodiously. There resting from their fatigue, and enjoying themselves 
after the violent exercise they had taken, they conversed upon various subjects. The 
Princess of Bengal always endeavoured to lead the topic to the greatness, the power, and 
the riches of the kingdom of Persia, that she might, in reply to the assertions of Prince 
Firouz Schah, enlarge on the advantages possessed by the kingdom of Bengal, and thus 
persuade him to remain; but the event turned out contrary both to her wishes and 
expectation. 

“ Speaking simply and truly, and without the least exaggeration, the Prince of Persia 
gave her such an advantageous account of the power, the magnificence, and opulence 
that reigned in his father’s dominions—such a picture of its military force, of its com- 
merce, extending both by sea and land to the most distant countries—such a view of the 
multitude of its large cities, all nearly as populous as that in which he had fixed his 
residence, containing palaces, richly furnished, and ready for his immediate reception, 
according to the different seasons of the year, so that he might enjoy a perpetual spring 
—in short, he related so many wonders of his native country, that before he had con- 
cluded, the princess began to consider the kingdom of Bengal as infinitely inferior to that 
of Persia in almost every point. And when he requested her in return to speak of the 
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riches of her father’s kingdom, she could not be prevailed on for a considerable time to Q| 
comply. o> 

“‘ At length, however, she consented to gratify the curiosity of Prince Firouz Schah, Ne 

| but without sufficiently enlarging on the superiority which Bengal in some instances Ry 
possessed over Persia. She so plainly evinced by her conversation that she should feel no |X} 


reluctance to accompany him, that he concluded she would consent to the first proposal 
of that nature which he should make to her. He did not, however, think it proper to 
mention such a thing until he had remained with her long enough, that he might cast 
the b' me on her if she expressed a wish to detain him still longer, and endeavoured to 
prevent his fulfilling the manifest duty of returning to the king his father. 

“ For two whole months Prince Firouz Schah entirely devoted himself to the wishes 
of the princess. He took part in all the amusements she so amply provided for him, with 
as much eagerness as if he had been destined to pass his whole life with her in the same 
round of diversion. But when the two months had elapsed, he took an opportunity of 
declaring to her in the most serious terms that he had too long neglected his duty, and 
begged her to grant him permission to follow the dictates of filial affection, at the same 
time repeating his promise that he would return immediately with a retinue worthy of 
his dignity and of hers, to demand her in marriage, according to the usual forms, of the 
King of Bengal. 

‘** Beautiful princess,’ added he, ‘ perhaps, from the request I have made, you are 
inclined to doubt my promises, and already place me in the list of those false lovers who, 
when no longer present, dismiss the object of their affection from their hearts; but asa 
certain proof of the strong and sincere love I feel for you, and of my wish to escape the 
unhappiness of prolonged absence from so amiable a princess as yourself, I would fain 
ask the favour of conducting you with me, did I not fear that such a proposal might 
offend you and meet a refusal.’ 

“ Prince Firouz Schah perceived that the princess blushed at the last words he uttered, 
and that, without showing any symptoms of anger, she hesitated what answer to make. 
He therefore continued to urge his request. ‘ Beloved princess,’ said he, ‘if you have any 
doubt of my father’s consent to our union, and of the satisfaction which he will feel at 
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the prospect of my alliance with you, allow me to dispel them. As for the King of Bengal, 8 
after all the proofs of affection, tenderness, and regard he has always shown and still 8 


continues to show towards you, he would not be the kind father you have described to 
me—indeed, he would be the enemy of your happiness and peace—if he did not reccive g 
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with kindness and good-will the embassy my father will send him to obtain his approba- | 
tion and consent to our marriage.’ 
“The Princess of Bengal made no reply to the Prince of Persia; but her silence and 
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not opposed to his proposal, and consented to accompany him into Persia. The only {/ 


sufficiently experienced in the management of his horse; and she was apprehensive of }'; 


te 


she might safely trust to him, and that, after what had happened, he defied even the Indian fi 
himself to manage the horse with more skill and address. She now, therefore, thought w 
only of taking proper measures for her departure ; and she made her preparations with so }/ 
much secresy that no one in the palace had the slightest suspicion of her design. iY 

“The next morning, a little before break of day, while all the inhabitants of the [)) 
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prince. He turned the horse towards Persia, and placed it in such a position that the : 
princess could easily mount behind him. He mounted first, and when his companion had 
seated herself conveniently, and taken his hand for greater safety, she gave the signal for 


and the horse rose at once into the air. 
“The horse went with his usual swiftness ; and Prince Firouz Schah guided it with 


bs p> 


Persia. He did not descend in the great square from whence he had departed, nor even | 


that he would then return again presently; in the meantime he gave orders to the 


a he would immediately go to the king his father, and acquaint him with her arrival, and 


| 
| possibly require. Gi 
“‘ Having left the princess in this apartment, Prince Firouz Schah desired the steward {4 
| to get a horse saddled for him. When the horse was produced, he mounted it, and sent /\’ 
the steward to attend on the princess, with express orders to prepare a breakfast of the /\ 
) greatest delicacies he could procure. Then he set off to present himself before his 
| father. As he passed along the road, and the streets which led to the palace, he was 
h(i] received by the people with every demonstration of joy; for they had despaired of ever 
| seeing him again, and had mourned him as dead. The king his father was giving 
audience, and was surrounded by his council. All the members, as well as the king 
himself, were in mourning dresses, which they had worn from the time of the princc’s 
disappearance, when he suddenly presented himself before them. His father received 
him with the most tender embraces, shedding tears of joy and surprise; and immediately 
inquired, with visible anxiety, what was become of the Indian’s horse. 

“This question afforded the prince an opportunity of relating to the king all the 
dangers and perils he had encountered after the horse rose with him into the air. He 
told how he had escaped, by alighting on the palace of the Princess of Bengal, and the 
| friendly reception he had met with from her. He did not conceal the motives which 
| had induced him to prolong his absence from home for a longer period than was proper, 
474 had he consulted his duty alone; and enlarged on the desire the princess had shown in 
JN] every instance to oblige him, so far as even to consent to accompany him into Persia, 

r4 after he had given her his solemn promise to marry her. ‘ And, my honoured father,’ 
continued the prince, as he finished this account, ‘I at the same time assured her of 
you consent to our union; and I have brought her with me on the Indian’s horse. I left 
er in one of the palaces belonging to your majesty, where she is anxiously awaiting my 
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y 


K 
Wy return, to announce to her that I have not reckoned in vain on your kindness and 

\\ affection.’ 
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her downcast eyes convinced him, more than the most formal declaration, that she was |{. 
difficulty which presented itself to her imagination was the fear that the prince was not |‘ 


meeting with embarrassments similar to those which had happened to him when he made [ 
his first trial. But Prince Firouz Schah soon dissipated all her fears, by assuring her that |S: 


palace were sunk in the most profound repose, she repaired to the terrace with the a 


departure. He instantly turned the same peg he had made use of in the capital of Persia, ( ‘ 


so much skill, that in the course of two hours and a half he could discern the capital of |} h 
in the palace of the king, but in a sort of country house, at a Kittle distance from the |\\ 


ty] city. He led the princess into the most beautiful apartment of the palace, and told her yj: 
i. that in order to secure to her those honours and that respect which were due to her rank, }(y 


| steward of the palace, who was present, to furnish everything that the princess could nv 
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Sess ——— { i 
“‘ At these words the prince was about to prostrate himself at the feet of the king his 


father, to prevail on him to grant his request ; but the king prevented him, and embracing |\\* 
him a second time, exclaimed, ‘My son, I not only give my consent to your marrying Vi P 
the Princess of Bengal, but I will go to visit her myself, and thank her in person for the |{t# 
obligations I am under to her; then I will conduct her to my palace, where your nuptials |) 


_shall be celebrated this very day.’ The king thereupon gave orders to prepare for the i \ 
t 


arrival of the Princess of Bengal, and commanded that the mourning should be discon- 
tinued, and public rejoicings immediately commence, to the sound of drums, trumpets, ’ 
and other warlike instruments; after which he desired that the Indian should be 
released from prison and conducted before him. 

‘“‘ His orders were instantly obeyed; and when the Indian appeared, he said to him, 
‘I had secured thy person, that thy life, which would scarcely have been a sacrifice 
adequate either to my grief or my rage, might have atoned for that of the prince my 


yj son. Return thanks to Heaven for having restored him to me. Go, take thy horse, and 


never appear again in my sight.’ 

“When the Indian had left the presence of the King of Persia, he heard from those 
who had released him from prison that Prince Firouz Schah had returned with a princess, | 
whom he brought with him on the enchanted horse. He was told where the prince had | 
alighted and left the princess, and that the sultan was preparing to go to her, and conduct [iM 


‘|| her to his palace. The Indian did not hesitate to take advantaze of this intelligence. | 
‘4 Without losing a moment’s time, he repaired to the country palace with so much diligence, 

| that he reached it before the King and the Prince of Persia. Addressing himself to the 

‘4 steward of the palace, he told him that he had come by o~der of the King and the Prince 


of Persia, to carry the Princess of Bengal on the enchanted horse through the air to the 


| king, who, he said, was waiting to receive her in the great square before his palace, that 


4, his whole court and the people of Schiraz might witness the spectacle of her arrival. 
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“The steward knew the Indian, and was also aware of the fact of his arrest and & 


imprisonment ; therefore, seeing him now at liberty, he readily believed his story. He 
| presented him to the princess, who, when she was told that the Indian came by order of 
| the Prince of Persia, at once consented to do what she thought was her lover’s wish. |{]} 
| The Indian, delighted with the success of his wicked scheme, mounted the horse, and |{\j 


the princess took her place behind him with the assistance of the steward. He turned [iI 


| the peg, and instantly the horse rose with him and the princess to an immense height in 
| the air. 


‘‘ At this instant, the King of Persia, accompanied by his whole court, came forth | 
out of the palace, to repair to the residence in which the princess had been left; Prince 
Firouz Schah preceding him, that he might arrive first and prepare the princess for his 


(j father’s visit. The Indian, to show his scorn of the anger of the king and the prince, 
} and to revenge himself for what he conceived the unjust treatment he had experienced, 


passed over the city with his victim, in full view of those who were assembled below. | 
“When the king perceived the Indian’s design, which he could not mistake, he | 


4 remained transfixed at a sight which utterly overwhelmed him with affliction and grief, 
7 heightened by the reflection that it would not be possible to make the Indian repent 


of the flagrant affront he thus publicly offered to the royal dignity. He uttered a 


| thousand imprecations on him; and all who were spectators of this signal insult and | 
4 unparalleled wickedness sympathised in his anger. The Indian was not much affected 
|| by all these maledictions, which he distinctly heard as he pursued his course through the 

4 air; and the king was at length obliged to return to his palace, extremely mortified at 

| the injury he had sustained, and at his own utter inability to punish the author of it. 


“ But the grief of Prince Firouz Schah cannot be described when he beheld the 
Indian bearing away from him his adored princess, who was the only hope of his life, 
without being able to rescue her from his power. At this unexpected sight he remained 
motionless. And whilst he was deliberating whether he should vent his despair in 
reproaches on the perfidy of the Indian, or in lamentations on the deplorable fate of the |! 
princess, or in imprecations on himself for the want of precaution he had shown towards By 
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her who had so fully proved the sincerity of her love by resigning herself entirely to his ‘RR 
care, the horse continued its progress with inconceivable rapidity, and soon bore them § 
both far out of their view. He knew not what course to adopt. Should he return te | 
the palace of his father, shut himself up in his apartment to give loose to his afflictioz. 
and resign all intention of pursuing the ravisher, to deliver the princess from his hands, § 
and punish him as he deserved? His generosity, his courage, his love forbade it. Lost J 
Hs mournful thought, he bent his way towards the country palace where the princess had 7 

een left. 

“On the appearance of the prince, the steward, who was by this time aware hor 
credulous he had been, and how he had been deceived by the Indian, presented himselt 
before his master with tears in his eyes, and throwing himself at his feet, began to accuse ; 
himself of the crime he had committed; and preparing for the death he expected from qf 
the prince’s hand. 

“© Rise,’ said the prince to him : ‘I do not impute the loss of my princess to you; | 
impute it to my own thoughtless imprudence alone. Lose no time, but go instantly to | 
procure me the dress of a dervish, and be careful not to let it be suspected that I have | 
sent you.’ 

“At a little distance from the country palace, there was a building inhabited by a 
community of dervishes, whose scheik, or superior, was a friend of the steward’s. The B 
steward, therefore, went to him, and pretending to entrust him with a profound secret. 
informed him that an officer of considerable distinction at court, to whom he was under ff 
great obligations, had incurred the displeasure of the king, and that he wished to give 
him an opportunity of escaping his sovereign’s revenge. The steward easily obtained § 
what he required, and returned to the prince with the complete dress of a dervish. § 
Prince Firouz Schah took off his own garments, put on the dervish’s habit, and thus 
disguised, he took with him, to defray the expenses of the journey he was now going te J 

) undertake, a box of pearls and diamonds, which he had previously provided as a present & 
for the Princess of Bengal, and left the country palace at the approach of night, uncertain 
what road to travel, yet fully resolved not to return until he had found his princess. 

“Meanwhile the Indian directed the course of the enchanted horse so successfully, 
that he arrived on the same day, and at an early hour, in a wood adjoining the capital o! 
the kingdom of Cashmere. As he began to fecl the pangs of hunger, and supposed that 
the princess might also be in want of refreshment, he dismounted in this wood, on an 
open lawn, where he left the princess near a little stream of cool transparent water. 

‘During the absence of the Indian, the Princess of Bengal, who now found herself § 
in the possession of a worthless robber, whose further procecdings she justly dreaded, 

| conceived the project of making her escape, and seeking a refuge from his power ; but 
as she had eaten a very slight meal that morning on her arrival at the country palace of 
the King of Persia, she found herself so weak, that she was obliged to relinquish her 
design of concealing herself, and had no resource but in her courage and fortitude, 
resolving to suffer death rather than be faithless to Prince Firouz Schah. She did not, 
therefore, wait for the Indian to give her a second invitation to partake of what he placed 
before her. She satisfied her hunger, and soon recovered her strength sufficiently to be 
able to answer with courage and firmness the insolent speeches which he addressed to her 
towards the end of the repast. At length the menaces of the Indian, who strove to work 
upon her fears, terrified her to such a pitch that she rose, uttering at the same time loud 
and repeated cries. Her shrieks immediately drew to the spot a body of horsemen, who 
surrounded both her and the Indian. 

‘These horsemen were the Sultan of Cashmere and his attendants, who were 
returning from hunting, and, fortunately for the Princess of Bengal, passed that war, 
and were attracted by the sounds they had heard. Thc sultan addressed himself to the 
Indian, demanded his name, and what he was doing to the lady who was with him. The 
Indian boldly replied that she was his wife, and no onc had any right to interfere in the 
quarrel] that existed between them. 

“The princess, who was ignorant of the rank and quality of the person who so 
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opportuncly presented himself for her deliverance, contradicted the Indian’s assertion. 
‘O kind stranger,’ said she, ‘ whoever you may be, whom Heaven sends to my relief, have 
pity on an unfortunate princess, and do not give credit to the words of an impostor. 
Heaven preserve me from ever being the wife of so worthless and contemptible a wretch. 
He is a wicked magician, who has this day forcibly carried me away from the Prince of 
Persia, to whom I was betrothed; and he has brought me hither on this enchanted 
horse.’ 

“The Princess of Bengal had no occasion to say anything more to convince the Sultan 
of Cashmere that she spoke the truth: her beauty, her majestic demeanour, and her 
tears were powerful advocates in her favour. She was going to proceed in her petition, 
but instead of waiting to hear more, the sultan, justly irritated by the insolence of the 
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Indian, ordered his attendants to surround him, and to cut off his head without delay. 

This order was executed the more readily as the Indian had carried off the princess 

ri sieeagaeed after his release from prison, and had therefore no arms about him for his 
efence. 

“The princess, being thus delivered from the persecution of her cruel enemy, was 
destined to undergo another trial, not less afflicting to her feelings. The sultan ordered 
her a horse, and conducted her to his palace, where he allotted for her use the most 
magnificent apartment in the building, excepting that which he himself inhabited. He 
gave her a number of female slaves to attend upon and serve her, aud some eunuchs for 
aguard. He led her himself to this apartment, and without allowing her time to thank 
him as she had intended for the favour he had conferred on her, he said, ‘ O beautiful 
princess, I doubt not that you must be in want of rest ; I therefore leave you to repose : 
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to-morrow you will be better able to relate to me the circumstances of the singular 
adventure that has befallen you.’ And having spoken these words, he retired. 

“The Princess of Bengal felt inexpressible satisfaction at finding herself delivered 
from the hateful persecutions of a man whom she could not regard but with horror and 
disgust ; and she flattered herself that the Sultan of Cashmere would complete the 
generous action he had begun, by sending her back to the Prince of Persia, when she 
should have informed him in what manner she was affianced to Prince Firouz Schah, 
and requested him to confer this favour on her. But she utterly failed in obtaining the 
accomplishment of that wish which her delusive hopes presented as certain of fulfilment. 

“In fact, the Sultan of Cashmere had determined to marry her on the following day ; 
and he had ordered the usual rejoicings to be announced at the break of day by trumpet, 
kettle-drums, and other instruments calculated to inspire mirth and joy, which resounded 
not only in the palace, but throughout the whole city. The princess was awakened by 
these tumultuous sounds, though she little suspected the true cause of the noise that 
disturbed her rest. But when the sultan, who had desired to be informed when she 
would be ready to receive his visit, had paid his compliments and inquired after her 
health, had begun to acquaint her that the trumpets were flourishing in honour of the 
nuptials which were to be solemnised, and to which he hoped she would not object, she 
was seized with such surprise and consternation that she fainted away. 

“ The princess’s women, who were present, ran to her assistance, and the sultan also 
exerted himself to restore her to life; but she remained for a considerable time quite 
insensible. At length she began to recover ; but being determined to perish rather than 
be faithless to Prince Firouz Schah, by consenting to the marriage which the sultan had 
prepared without even consulting her, she pretended that her senses were disordered by 
the shock she had sustained. She immediately began to say the most extravagant things 
to the sultan, and even seemed ready to tear him to pieces. This sudden change surprised 
and afflicted him beyond expression ; and as he found she continued in the same state of 
insanity, he left her with her attendants, whom he desired to pay her every attention, and 
take the greatest care of her. During the day he sent frequently to inquire after her 
health, and every time was told either that she continued in the same state, or that the 
disease increased rather than diminished. Towards evening she grew much worse, 80 
that the Sultan of Cashmere did not pass that night so happily as he had expected. 

“ Not only on the morrow, but on every succeeding day, the Princess of Bengal con- 
tinued to show, alike in her conversation and actions, strong symptoms of a disordered 
mind; the sultan therefore was at last reduced to the necessity of assembling the 
physicians belonging to the court, to inform them of this unfortunate malady, and ask 
them if they knew of any remedies that would effect a cure. 

“The physicians, after a long consultation among themselves, agreed in replying that 
there were several kinds and degrees of this malady, some of which, according to their 
nature, might be overcome, while others were incurable; and they declared that they 
could not judge to what class the disorder of the Princess of Bengal might belong unless 
they saw her. The sultan then ordered the eunuchs to conduct the physicians into the 
chamber of the princess, one at a time, according to their rank. 

“ The princess had foreseen this circumstance, and was apprehensive that if she suffered 
the physicians to approach her and feel her pulse, even the most inexperienced of them 
would soon discover that she was in perfect health, and that her insanity was only feigned. 
Therefore, as soon as they made their appearance, she began to show such violent marks 
of aversion, endeavouring to tear their faces if they came near her, that not one had 
the courage to expose himself to her fury. 

“Some who pretended more profound skill in their profession than the rest, and 
boasted of being able to judge of diseases by only seeing the patient, ordered the princess 
certain potions, which she made no objection to swallow, as she well knew that it was in 
her own power to continue her fcigned madness as long as she pleased, and while she 
found it answer her purpose, and that these remedies, therefore, could not do her any 
material injury. 
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“When the Sultan of Cashmere found that the physicians belonging to the palace 

did not effect a cure, he employed certain others who practised in the city, and were very 

| celebrated for their skill and experience ; but these were equally unsuccessful. He then 
sought out men who were renowned for a perfect knowledge of the healing art in the 

| different cities and towns in his kingdom ; but the princess did not give them a better 
reception than she had vouchsafed to the first who presented themselves, and all their 
prescriptions failed to produce any beneficial effect. At length, the sultan dispatched 
messengers to all the neighbouring courts and states, with formal invitations to be dis-_ | 

| 

| 


the journey for such as would repair to the capital of Cashmere, and of a princely 
recompense to him who should effect the cure of the princess. Several physicians 
undertook the journey, but not one could boast of being more successful than those who 
had first applied, or of effecting the recovery of the princess; an event which did not 
depend either on them or their skill, but which was entirely in the power of the princess | 
herself. 

“In the meantime, Prince Firouz Schah, disguised under the habit of a dervish, had 
traversed several provinces, and visited the principal cities in each, searching for his 
beloved princess. The bodily fatigue he endured was increased by the affliction of | 
his mind, as he was uncertain whether he might not be travelling in a course directly 
opposite to that which he ought to have taken to obtain the information he sought. | 

“ Listening earnestly to the passing news of the day im each place he visited, he at | 


tributcd to the most famous physicians in each, and a promise of paying the expenses of | 
| 


length arrived at a large city in the Indies, where the general conversation seemed to 
turn on a Princess of Bengal, who had lost her senses on the very day which the Sultan | 
of Cashmere had appointed for the celebration of his nuptials with her. The name of | 
the Princess of Bengal attracted his notice ; and concluding she must be the person he 
was in search of—which appeared to him the more probable, from his not having heard | il 
of there being any other princess at the court of Bengal excepting the one who was 
: betrothed to him—he determined, on the slight information he could obtain concerning 
her, to bend his way immediately to the capital of the kingdom of Cashmere. On 
/-| reaching that city he took up his abode in a khan, where he learnt, on the very day of 
| his arrival, the whole story of the Princess of Bengal, and the deservedly tragical end of 
| the criminal Indian who had brought her on the enchanted horse. The latter circum- 
| stance fully convinced him that this was the princess he had so anxiously endeavoured to 
| | find, and that the sums the sultan expended for her recovery were useless, as he did not 
] 
| 
| 


doubt her madness to be feigned. 

“ After obtaining all the necessary information on these various points, the Prince of 

Persia ordered a physician’s dress to be made for him on the next day ; and this disguisc, 

| which accorded with the long beard he had suffered to grow during his journey, enabled 

| him to pass for a man of that profession as he walked along the streets. The impatience 

| he felt to see his princess would not allow him to defer his appearance at the palace of 

| the sultan, where he asked to speak to one of the officers. He was conducted to the 

| chief of the ushers, and addressing himself to him, remarked that it might possibly be 

| considered as great temerity in him to present himself as a physician who wished to 

attempt the cure of the princess, after so many had tried without success; but that he 

flattered himself he might be able, by means of certain specific remedies, the efficacy of 

[| which he had experienced, to effect what had hitherto been attempted in vain. The 

chief of the officers told him he was welcome, and the sultan would receive him with 

pleasure ; adding that if he could succeed in procuring the monarch the satisfaction of 

seeing the princess in perfect health, he might rely on receiving a recompense worthy of 

the liberality of the sultan. ‘Wait for me here,’ added he: ‘I will be with you ina 
moment.’ 

“Some time had elapsed since any physician had presented himself; and the Sultan of 
|+/ Cashmere, with inexpressible sorrow, found himself deprived of all hopes of seeing the 
re princess restored to the state in which he first beheld her, and of proving to her the 

faithfulness of his love, by means of the nuptials he was so desirous to solemnize. When 
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the officer, therefore, announced to him the arrival of another physician, he ordered that 
the stranger should be immediately conducted before him. 

“The Prince of Persia was presented to the Sultan of Cashmere under the disguise 
and appearance of a physician ; and the sultan, without wasting any time in preliminary 
remarks, acquainted him with the disorder of the Princess of Bengal, and that she could 
not endure the sight of a physician without a return of the violent paroxysms of insanity, 
which seemed to augment her disease. He then took the prince into a little verandah, 
or balcony, which looked into her apartment, from whence he could see through the 
lattice without being perceived. 

“When Prince Firouz Schah was in the balcony, he beheld his beloved princess, 
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seated in a negligent posture, and singing, with tears in her cyes, a song in which she > 
i deplored her unhappy destiny, which, perhaps, would deprive her for ever of the sight of fy 
him she so tenderly loved. Moved with compassion at the unhappy situation in which he f[* 
found his princess, Prince Firouz Schah wanted no other proof to convince him that her 4 
derangement was only feigned, and that she enacted this afflicting part solely on his »% 


account. He went down from the closet, and after having spoken to the sultan on the 
nature df the princess’s disorder, and assured him it was not incurable, he added, that to 
perform a cure it would be necessary that he should converse with her alone and without 
any witness; and that, so far from showing the violent symptoms she had hitherto given 
of her insanity when any physician approached her, he undertook to say that she would 
receive and listen to him with perfect calmness. 

“The sultan ordered the door of the princess’s chamber to be opened, and Prince 
Firouz Schah entered the apartment. So soon as the princess perceived him, taking him 
for a physician, from the dress he wore, she rose from her seat in a rage, using the most 
threatening and abusive language. This did not prevent him from approaching her; and 
yj when he had advanced near enough to be heard, as he wished what he uttered to be for 

<j her ear alone, he said to her in a low tone of voice, and with a respectful air, to render 
iS his assertion more credible, ‘ O beautiful princess, I am not a physician: recognise in me 
| the Prince of Persia, who has come to restore you to liberty.’ 

: “ At the sound of his voice and the sight of the features of his face, which, notwith- 


s{ standing the long beard the prince had suffered to grow, she recollected in a moment, 
the Princess of Bengal began to grow more calm, and immediately her countenance was 


brightened by the joy naturally created by the sudden appearance of the object she so [& 
ardently wished and yet despaired to behold. The agreeable surprise she experienced for is 
some time deprived her of utterance, and allowed Prince Firouz Schah an opportunity of | 

relating to her the despair in which he had been plunged at the moment he saw the | 
Indian carrying her away from him before his very eyes. Then he spoke of the resolu- 
tion he had immediately formed to abandon every other care, to wander in search of her 
through every quarter of the globe, and not to cease from his inquiries until he had 
found and saved her from the power of the miserable Indian. He then told her by what 
a fortunate accident he had at length, after a painful and fatiguing journey, succeeded in 
finding her im the palace of the Sultan of Cashmere. When he had concluded his 
narration, in as concise a manner as he could, he begged the princess to acquaint him 
with what had passed from the time of her disappearance to the moment when he was }J 
enjoying the happiness of speaking to her; saying that it was necessary he should be ky 
fully informed of the whole history, that he might take proper measures for releasing 8 


her from the tyrannous power of the sultan. 

‘* The Princess of Bengal did not waste many words in her account of herself to the 
Prince of Persia, since she had only to relate in what manner she had been delivered 
from the violence of the Indian by the Sultan of Cashmere, as he was returning from the 
chase ; but she added that she had been cruelly treated on the following day by the un- 
expected declaration the sultan made her, of his solemn intention to marry her on that 
very day, without having previously shown her any attention that could incline her heart 
towards him; a course of conduct so violent and tyrannical, that it had instantly caused 

her to faint away. On her recovery, she said, she saw no mode to adopt, except that 
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which she had hitherto pursued, as the most likely to preserve her affections unmolested, 
for a prince to whom she had pledged her heart and faith ; and she added that, had this 
scheme failed, she had resolved to die rather than resign herself to the sultan, whom she 
neither did nor ever could love. 
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“The princess had nothing more to add; and Prince Firouz Schah inquired if she 
knew what became of the enchanted horse after the death of the Indian. ‘I know not,’ 
replied she, ‘ what orders the sultan may have given concerning it ; but after the wonders 
I related of it, it is not probable that he neglected to have it properly secured.’ f 

“ As Prince Firouz Schah did not doubt that the Sultan of Cashmere had carefully }) 
preserved the horse, he communicated to the princess his design of using it to convey 
them back again to Persia; and then, after consulting upon the measures proper to be }} 
pursued for the execution of their design, that nothing might impede its success, they [é. 
agreed that on the following day the princess should dress herself in more elegant attire {Mf 
than she then wore, and that she should receive the sultan with unusual marks of }{ 
distinction when Prince Firouz Schah should conduct him to her apartment, nevertheless I 
still preserving her usual silence before him. | 

“The sultan expressed great pleasure when the Prince of Persia related to him how 
far his first visit to the princess had operated towards her recovery; and when on the 
succeeding day the princess received him in a manner which convinced him that the cure 
was rapidly advancing, he lauded his visitor as the first physician in the universe. Seeing fj}! 
her in this improved state, he told her how delighted he was at observing such indications ['\, 
of returning health; and after having exhorted her to attend implicitly to the directions }4) 
of her able physician, that what he-had so well begun might terminate successfully, he 
retired, without waiting for any answer from her. 

‘* As the Prince of Persia had accompanied the sultan to the princess’s apartment, he | 
left it alao with him, and as he went along, he asked the monarch if he might, without p° 
being deficient in the respect due to a sovereign ruler, inquire by what adventure a 4} 
Princess of Bengal happencd to be in the kingdom of Cashmere, so far distant from her |) 
own dominions, and without any of her family or attendants. He asked this question as —f)* 
if he had been totally ignorant of the whole matter, that he might lead the conversation [iit 
3 to the subject of the enchanted horse, and learn from the sultan’s lips what was become it 
of it. i 

‘‘ The sultan, who could not penetrate into the motive that induced the prince to make {i} 
this inquiry, did not make any mystery of the affair. He repeated to his visitor the facts }/ 
with which the Princess of Bengal had previously made him acquainted, adding that he is 
had ordered the enchanted horse to be conveyed into his treasury as a rare curiosity, 4) 
although he was ignorant of the secret by which it could be worked: HAT 

“<«O mighty monarch,’ replied the pretended physician, ‘ the information which your It 
majesty has now imparted to me will furnish me with‘a method of completing the oh 
recovery of the princess. As she was brought here on this horse, which you say is [{\ 
enchanted, she has contracted something of that enchantment, which can only be dissi- [(': 
pated by the use of certain perfumes with whose virtues I am acquainted. If your [4 
majesty chooses to enjoy, and to present to your court and the inhabitants of your })! 
capital, one of the most surprising spectacles that can be exhibited, you have only to [i 
order the horse to be brought into the middle of the square before your palace, and to (i 
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leave the rest tome. I promise to produce to you and the whole assembly, in a few } 
moments, the Princess of Bengal in as perfect mental and bodily health as she ever | 
enjoyed in her life ; and that this may be effected with all the pomp such an event fj 
requires, it is advisable that the princess should be dressed as magnificently as possible, FN 
and decorated with all the most precious jewels your majesty possesses.’ aM 

The sultan readily consented to do everything the prince proposed, and would have iM 
agreed to comply with more unusual demands to obtain the cure of the princess, which 
he now considered as near completion. 

“On the following day the enchanted horse was by the sultan’s orders taken out of 
the treasury, and placed at an early hour in the great square of the palace. The report 
was soon circulated through the city that preparations were making for an extraordi 
spectacle that was to be exhibited there, and a crowd of beholders assembled from all 
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‘* Presently the Sultan of Cashmere made his appearance ; and when he had taken 
his place on a platform erected for that purpose, where he stood surrounded by the 
principal nobles and officers of his court, the Princess of Bengal, accompanied by the 
whole train of ladies whom the sultan had deputed to attend on her, approached the 
enchanted horse, and, with the assistance of her attendants, mounted it. When she was 
in the saddle, her foot in the stirrup, and the bridle in her hand, the pretended physician 
placed round the horse several little vessels full of incensc, which he had ordered to be 
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brought ; and going round to each, he threw in a perfume composed of a variety of the |=] 
most exquisite odours. After this, assuming a thoughtful air, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and his hands crossed on his breast, he walked three times round the horse, 
pretending to pronounce certain words ; and at the instant when the vessels all emitted 
a thick smoke of adelicious fragrance, and the princess was so enveloped in the fumes 
as, with the horse, to be almost hidden, Prince Firouz Schah bounded on the enchanted 
steed behind the princess. He bent forward to turn the peg by which the horse was 

j started, and as he mounted with the princess into the air, fe pronounced the following 
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words in a loud voice, and so distinctly that the sultan plainly heard them: ‘O Sultan 
of Cashmere, when thou wouldst espouse princesses who implore thy protection, learn 
first to obtain their consent !’ 

“ By this stratagem did the Prince of Persia deliver the Princess of Bengal from her 
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Ny ) imprisonment ; and he conducted her on the same day, in a very short space of time, to 
\ the capital of Persia. But instead of alighting at the country palace, as he had pre- 
\) viously done, he went into the middle of the palace, opposite to the king’s apartment, 
Ni where he dismounted. The King of Persia did not defer the solemnization of the 
\)]} nuptials longer than was requisite to make the necessary preparations for the wedding 


ELSE 


ficence, that he might prove his entire concurrence in the marriage. 


4 «When the number of days allotted for the rejoicings and festivities had elapsed, the 
\)} king’s first care was to prepare and dispatch a sumptuous embassy to the King of Bengal, 


to inform him of what had taken place, and to request his approbation and ratification of 
the alliance that he had formed with him by these nuptials. The King of Bengal, when 
informed of all the circumstances, was proud and happy to express his entire satisfac- 
tion.” 
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iV, The Sultana Scheherazade, having thus related the history of the enchanted horse, 
\| at once commenced the story of Prince Ahmed and the fairy Pari-Banou, which she 


told in the following words : 
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THE HISTORY OF PRINCE AHMED AND THE FAIRY PARI-BANOU. 
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SULTAN, one of your majesty’s predecessors, and who reigned in 
. peace on the throne of India during many years, had in his old age 
| the satisfaction of beholding around him three princes his sons, the 
' worthy imitators of his virtues, and a princess, his niece, who was 
( the ornament of his court. The eldest of the princes was named 
>, Houssain, the second Ali, the youngest Ahmed, and the princess 
‘ bore the name of Nourounnihar. 
; ‘ “The Princess Nourounnihar was the daughter of a younger 
STAZNSNEA brother of the sultan, and her father had settled upon her a very 
ra ee considerable fortune. He died, however, a few years after his 
marriage, and left her an orphan while she was yet very young. ‘The sultan, in con- 
sideration of that perfect brotherly affection which subsisted between them, and the 
sincere attachment the prince had always shown to his person, took charge of his niece’s 
education, and caused her to be brought up in the palace with the three princes. To the 
possession of uncommon beauty, and every personal grace and accomplishment, this 
princess added an excellent understanding ; and her kindness and virtue distinguished 
her among all the princesses of her time. 

‘The sultan, whose design was to provide a husband for the princess when she was 
of a proper age, and thus to form an alliance with some neighbouring prince, was very 
seriously thinking on this subject, when he discovered that all the three princes, his sons, 
were desperately in love with their fair cousin. This gave him great unhappiness; but 
his sorrow arose not so much from the fact that their attachment would prevent the 
alliance he had in contemplation, as from the difficulty he foresaw in effecting an agree- 
ment between them, and persuading the two younger to resign their claims to the eldest. 
He talked to each of the princes in private; and after remarking that it was impossible 
for one princess to be married to them all, and pointing out the troubles they would occa- 
sion by persisting in their passion, he used every argument to persuade them either to sub- 
mit to the choice which the princess herself might make in favour of one of the three, or 
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to relinquish their pretensions, and look out for some other connection, which they should 8 
be free to make, and agree among themselves to consent to their cousin’s marriage with KY 
some foreign prince. But as in each of his sons he had met with an unconquerable fy} 
obstinacy, he assembled them all three before him, and thus addressed them: ‘O my RY 
Re. children, since, when I spoke for the advantage and tranquillity of you all, I did not 
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succeed in persuading you to think no more about marrying the princess your cousin, 
and as I am not inclined to use my authority in giving her to one in preference to the 
other two, I have endeavoured to fiud a way to satisfy you, and to preserve that union 
which ought to subsist among you. Therefore attend to me, and listen to what I shall 
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now recommend. JI think it advisable that you should go upon your travels each into a [}f 


different country, so that it shall be impossible for you to mect ; and as you know I take 
great interest in everything that is curious, rare, or singular, I promise the hand of the 
princess my niece to him who shall bring me the most extraordinary and the most 
singular rarity: thus, as chance will direct your judgment in estimating the value of 
the things you shall bring, when you come to compare them fairly together, you will 
have no difficulty in doing one another justice, and giving the preference where it is due. 
To defray the expenses of travelling, and for the purchase of the curiosity you arc to 
procure, I will give eac: of you a sum suitable to the dignity of your birth, but not 
enough to furnish a great equipage and a numerous retinue, which, by discovering your 
rank, would deprive you of that freedom which will be necessary to you, not only that you 
may accomplish the purpose of your journey, but also that you may have leisure to give 
due attention to whatever is worthy of observation ; and, in short, that you may derive 
the greatest possible advantage from your travels.’ 

“ As the three princes always conformed to the inclinations of the sultan their father, 
and as each flattered himself that he should be the person whom fortune would most 
favour, and that he would become the husband of the Princess Nourounnihar, they all 
| testified their readiness to start without delay. The sultan immediately caused the sum 
| he had promised to be paid them, and on that very day orders were given to make pre- 
parations for their journey. The princes took leave of the sultan, that they might be in 
readiness to set off very early the next morning. They went out together at one of the 


, gates of the city, well mounted and equipped, dressed like merchants, each followed by a s 


confidential attendant disguised like a slave, and they kept together till they arrived at 4% 


| the first inn, where the road separated into three, one of which each of them was to take 
by himself. At night, whilst they were refreshing themselves with the supper they had 


ordered, they agreed that they would travel during a year, and, after that time, mcct | 


} again at the same place ; and they further resolved that he who came first should wait 


| for the other two, and that the two who met first should wait for the third; so that as | 


they all three took leave of the sultan their father together, they should present them- 
} sclves to him at once on their return. The next morning at daybreak, after having 
embraced, and wished one another an agreeable journey, they mounted their horses, 
and each took one of the three roads, without at all interfering with the other two. 
_ Prince Houssain, the eldest of the three brothers, who had often heard of the 
grandeur, strength, riches, and splendour of the kingdom of Bisnagar, took his route 
towards the Indian Sea; and, after a journey of three months—occasionally joining 
himself to a caravan—sometimes passing through barren deserts and mountainous tracts 
—at others, travelling through a country as well peopled, more fruitful, and better 
cultivated than any other part of the world—he at last arrived at Bisnagar, a city which 
gives its own name to the country of which it is the capital, and is the usual place of 
| residence of the sovereigns of the land. He took up his abode in a khan appropriated 
to the reception of foreign merchants; and as he had learnt that there were four principal 
| different divisions of the city, where the merchants of all descriptions had shops for their 
goods, while in the middle was placed the palace of the king, occupying a large extent of 
ground, forming as it were the centre of the city, which had three enclosures at least two 
leagues in length from one gate to the other, he went on the very next day to visit one 
y Of the three divisions. 
K “Prince Houssain could not behold this part without feeling great astonishment. It 
‘yj, was of considerable extent, and consisted of streets intersecting each other, all arched 
Ky, over to keep off the heat of the sun ; they were, however, very well lighted. The shops 
were perfectly regular in their architecture, and those belonging to merchants who traded 


Nin different kinds of goods were not mingled together, but each sort collected into 
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i | one street. This was also the case in those streets which were inhabited by artificers or 
workmen. 


i" “This multitude of shops, each filled with some particular kind of merchandise, such 
‘ } as the finest Indian linens of different sorts, some painted in the most brilliant colours, iif, 
JN] with figures, landscapes, trees, and flowers, all resembling nature; others with silk stuffs lL 
Ks and brocades from Persia, China, and other places; others again with porcelain from fy! 
hy Japan and China, and also floor-carpets of every size—all so much surprised him, that |) 
NV he knew not what to admire most. But when he came to the shops belonging to the 


goldsmiths and jewellers (for these two trades were carried on by the same persons), he 
was almost in an ecstacy at the profusion of fine works in gold and silver that greeted his 
view, and completely dazzled by the brilliancy of the diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and other precious stones, which were exposed for sale in large quantities. 
But if he was so much struck with the riches collected in one part, he was much more 
¢’| surprised when he reflected what must be the wealth of the whole kingdom, as he knew 
( that, except the Brahmins and ministers of the idols, who professed a retired life, free 
, from the vanity of the world, there was not, through its whole extent, one person, either 
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male or female, who had not collars, bracelets, or other ornaments for the feet and arms, 
made of pearls or other jewels, which produced the greater effect as the wearers were 
i entirely black, a colour which set off these ornaments to great advantage. 
NY} “ Another circumstance that very much attracted the attention of Prince Houssain, 
1¥ was the multitude of people he saw who sold roses, and who, from their numbers, 
\| absolutely crowded the streets. He perceived also that the Indians must be very fond of 
| this flower, as he had not met one who did not either carry a blossom in his hand, or 
wear a wreath round his head ; nor did he observe a merchant who had not several vases 
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| fact, for as soon as you have determined on the purchase at forty purses, 1 will show you 
‘¥ how to make the experiment. You probably have not the forty purses here, and I must 
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accompany you to the khan, where, as a stranger, you have taken up your abode; there- 
fore if the master of this shop will give us leave, we will retire into the back part of it ; 
I will there spread out my carpet, and when we have both seated ourselves upon it, and 
yon have expressed the wish to be transported to your lodging with me, if we are not 
instantly conveyed there, the bargain shall not stand, and you shall not be obliged to 
complete the purchase. With respect to the present you promise me, as the person who 
sclls the carpet pays me for my trouble, I shall receive any gift as a favour which you 
may please to bestow upon me, and shall feel myself under a great obligation to you 
for it.’ 

“‘The prince believed the words of the crier, and accepted these conditions. He 
concluded the bargain according to the terms proposed ; and then, having obtained the 
owner’s leave, went into the back of the shop. The crier spread out the carpet, and 
they both seated themselves upon it. The prince had no sooner uttered the wish to be 
transported to his lodging in the khan, than he found himself with the crier in the very 
spot he had designated. He had no need of any further proof of the virtue of the 
carpet; he therefore counted out to the crier the forty purses of gold as the price of the 
carpet, and added twenty pieces more as a present. 

“‘ Great was Prince Houssain’s joy at having thus fortunately, almost at the moment 
of his arrival at Bisnagar, obtained possession of a carpet of such rare and wonderful 
power, that he had not the least doubt that it would obtain for him the hand of the Prin- 
cess Nourounnihar. In fact, he thought it impossible for either of his younger brothers 
to acquire anything in the course of their travels that could at all be put in competi- 
tion with the rarity he had been fortunate enough to secure. By only sitting down on 
the carpet, he might have instantly returned to the spot at which the princes had agreed 
to meet ; but he would then have been obliged to wait there a long time for them; and 
as he was desirous of sceing the King of Bisnagar and his court, and wished to gain 
some information concerning the strength, laws, customs, religion, and condition of the 
kingdom, he resolved to employ some months in satisfying his curiosity. 

“The King of Bisnagar was accustomed to give an audience once every week to 
foreign merchants. It was under this character that Prince Houssain, who did not wish 
to proclaim his real rank, saw the monarch very frequently. And as the prince, besides 
being handsome and graceful, possessed a brilliant understanding, and was master of a 
good address and great politeness, he was very much distinguished beyond the other 
merchants with whom he came into the king’s presence. To him, therefore, in preference 
to others, the king addressed his conversation when he wished to make inquiries about 
the Sultan of India, and to learn anything concerning the strength, riches, and govern- 
ment of his empire. 

“On the other days the prince employed himself in visiting the most remarkable 
places in the city and in the neighbouring country. Among other things worthy of 
inspection, he found the temple of idols—a building exceedingly curious in its construc- 
tion, from being entirely formed of bronze. It was not more than ten cubits square on 
the inside, and about fifteen high ; but the most curious object within it was an idol of 
massive gold, as large as a man, with eyes formed of single rubies, and so artfully con- 
structed that, on whatever side the spectator stood, they appeared to turn towards him. 
There was also another temple not less curious. This was built in a village situate in a 
plain of about ten acres in extent, which formed a delicious garden, filled with roses and 
other delightful flowers, the whole surrounded by a wall about four feet high, for the 
purpose of keeping out any animals that came near. In the middle of this plain there 
was a small terrace raised to about the height of a man, and formed of stones joined 
together with so much care and skill that the whole looked like one single piece. The 
temple, in the form of a dome, and erected in the middle of the terrace, was fifty cubits 
high, and could be seen at the distance of several leagues. The length of it was thirty 
cubits on one side, and twenty on the other ; and the marble of which it was formed was 
quite red, and very highly polished. The vault of the dome was ornamented with three 
rows of paintings, finely executed, and in good taste. All the other parts of the temple 
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were so completely filled with pictures, statues, and idols, that there was no vacant space 
from the top to the bottom where another could be put. 

“‘Every morning and evening some superstitious ceremonies were performed here, 
followed by different games, instrumental concerts, dances, songs, and other festivities ; 
and the priests belonging to the temple, and the inhabitants of the palace likewise, sub- 
sisted solely on the offerings which the pilgrims brought with them, who came in crowds 
from the most distant parts of the kingdom to fulfil their vows. 

“Prince Houssain was also a spectator of a feast which is celebrated once a year at 
the court of Bisnagar, and to which the governors of provinces, the commanders of 
fortified places, the rulers and judges of cities, the Brahmins, who are celebrated for 
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their tenets and learning, are all obliged to repair, although some of them live at such a 
distance that their journey does not occupy less than four months. The assembly, thus 
composed of an innumerable multitude of Indians, was held in a plain of vast extent, 
where the concourse formed so immense a body, that the eye could scarcely take them 
all in at once. In the centre of this great plain there was a particular enclosure of con- 
siderable extent, bounded on one side by a superb building, forming nine floors or storeys 
like a scaffold, and supported upon forty columns. This was set apart for the king and 
his court, and for those strangers whom the monarch honoured with an audience every 
week. The inside was handsomely ornamented and richly furnished; and the outside 
was covered with paintings of landscapes, in which were depicted every sort of animal, 
bird, and insect, even to flies and gnats, all most naturally executed. The other three 
sides were skirted by buildings four or five storeys high, and painted nearly alike. But 
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the most singular fact concerning these buildings or scaffolds was, that they could be |; 
turned, and the different decorations changed from hour to hour. f 

“On each side of this place, and at a little distance from each other, there were }/' 
ranged a thousand elephants, all most richly and profusely caparisoned ; and upon the |[: 
back of each was a square tower of gilt wood, containing musicians and buffoons. The f+ 
trunks of these elephants and the cars were painted both in red and other colours, so [*, 
that they presented the most grotesque figures. ) 

‘But what made Prince Houssain most admire the industry, address, and invention [x4 
of these Indians was the sight of one of the largest and most powerful of the elephants 
standing with his feet placed upon four posts, driven perpendicularly into the ground, and 
about two feet high, and waving his trunk about in exact time with the musical instru- 
ments. Nor was he much less surprised at seeing another elephant, not less powerful, 
standing on the end of a beam, placed across a post ten feet high, with an immense | 
stone fastened to the other end, which served to balance the animal’s weight; and thus, [i 
sometimes rising in the air, and sometimes descending, the we quadruped, in the 
presence of the king and all his court, by different motions of his body and trunk 
marked the time and cadence of the music, as well as the other elephant had done. The 
way the Indians did this was a drawing down to the ground, by the power of men, one 
end of the beam, after they had fastened the stone as a balance on the other; and then 
they made the elephant get upon it. 

“ Had Prince Houssain been able to make a very long stay at the court and in the [f, 
kingdom of Bisnagar, a variety of other curious things would have agreeably amused a 
him there, until the end of the year, and till the day came on which the princes his ar 
brothers and himself had agreed to meet. Fully satisfied, however, with what he had {\." 
seen, and occupied continually with the thoughts of Nourounnihar, the dear object of his 
affections, the recollection of whose beauty and charms, since the acquisition he had made Xt: 
of the carpet, every day augmented the violence of his passion, he fancied his mind &<a 
would be much more at ease, and that he should feel much more happy, if he were only }{{* 
nearer to her. Having first, therefore, paid the master of the khan for the lodging he had NN 
occupied, and told him the hour when he might come for the key, which would be left {jj 
in the door, he went back to his room, without giving any hint by what mode he meant [fA 
to travel, shut the door, and left the key in it. He then spread out the carpet, and seated it 
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himself thereon, with the attendant whom he had brought with him, and having medi- 
tated for a moment, he in a very deliberate manner formed the wish to be conveyed to 
the spot where he and his brothers had agreed to assemble; and he soon perceived that Wf 
he had arrived there. He resolved to stay where he was, and, without making himself IN 
known otherwise than as a merchant, to await the arrival of the two other princes. 
“Prince Ali, the next younger brother of Prince Houssain, who intended to travel a 
to Persia, in obedience to the wish of the sultan his father, had set out for that country 
in company with a caravan, which he had joined on the third day after he had taken 
leave of his brothers; and after a journey of nearly four months, he at length arrived 
I) at Schiraz, which at that time was the capital of the kingdom of Persia. As he had 
| formed a sort of intimacy during the journey with a few merchants, without letting 
them suppose he was anything more than a jeweller, he took up his abode at the same 
khan with them. 
| “The next day, while the merchants were unpacking their bales of merchandise, 
| Prince Ali, who only travelled for his pleasure, and! who was encumbered only with the 
Ih) effects absolutely necessary to his comfort, first changed his dress, and then inquired his 
\ way to the quarter of the city where jewels, and gold and silver ornaments, brocades, 
iti silk stuffs, fine linens, and other kinds of curious and valuable merchandise were sold. 
This place, which was very spacious and well built, was arched over, and the roof sup- 
ported by large pillars, round which, as well as along the walls, the shops were all ranged, 
“1 and also on both sides within and without; and this place at Schiraz was called the 
Bezestein. Prince Ali examined it in every part, and, from the profusion of rich and 


Wi costly merchandise exposed for sale, was enabled to judge of the quautity of riches the 
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storehouses must contain. Among the different criers who went about with specimens of 
various things for sale by auction, he was very much surprised at secing one man who 
held an ivory tube in his hand, about a foot long, and not more than an inch thick, 


| which he put up at thirty purses. He imagined the crier must be mad; but in order to 


be satistied of the fact, he went to a shop, and pointing the crier out to the merchant, he 
said, ‘Tell me, am I deceived in concluding that yonder crier, who puts up the little 
ivory tube he has in his hand at thirty purses, is insane?’ ‘O my friend,’ replied the 
merchant, ‘if it be so, he has lost his senses since yesterday. For I can assure you he 
is one of our best criers, and one of the most employed, as we place the greatest confi- 
dence in him, whenever there is anything to be sold of greater value than common. 
With respect to the ivory tube which he cries at thirty purses, it certainly must be worth 
as much and even more, however extraordinary the fact may seem from its appearance. 
He will pass my door in a moment; we will then call him, and you may obtain from him 
any information you wish. Have the gooduess in the meantime to sit down cn my sofa, 
and rest yourself.’ 

“ Prince Ali accepted the obliging offer of the merchant ; and he had not been long 
seated before the crier passed by. The merchant immediately called the mau by his 
name, and when he came up, he pointed to Prince Ali, and said, ‘Inform this stranger 
whether you are in your senses, as, from your putting up that insignificant ivory tube at 
thirty purses, he has some doubts on the subject. I should myself be astonished at your 
proceedings, did I not know you to be a prudent, sensible man.’ ‘O my master,’ replied 
the crier, addressing himself to Prince Ali, ‘you are not the only person who supposes 
I have lost my senses, from the price at which I value this ivory tube; but you shall 
yourself judge if I am wrong when I have explained its properties to you; and I hope 


that you will then attend the sale, as several merchants will do who had the same opinion }j 
aul of me that you now have. 
: “«¢In the first place,’ continued the crier, showing the tube to the prince, ‘ you will & 
4 have the goodness to observe that this tube is furnished with a glass at each end; and I Wi 
must inform you, that when you look through one of these two glasses, whatever you | 

may feel a wish to see you will instantly behold.’ ‘I am ready to retract my opinion,’ | 


cried the prince, ‘if you will prove the truth of your assertion.’ As he held the tube in 


his hand, he examined it at both ends, and then added, ‘ Show me the end through which |? | 
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T must look, that I may be convinced.’ The crier immediately did so; and the prince, |f f 


looking through the tube, formed a wish to see the sultan his father, whom he instantly 


| beheld in perfect health, sitting on his throne in the midst of his council. Then, as no 
| human being, after the sultan, was dearer to him than the Princess Nourounnihar, he 
| silently wished to behold her, and immediately she appeared through the tube seated at ji} 
| her toilet, surrounded by her women, and seemingly in the best health and spirits. 
“Prince Ali now felt perfectly convinced that this tube was the most valuable and 7} 

rare thing, not only in the city of Schiraz, but in the whole world ; and he thought that [fl 
i if he neglected to purchase it, he should never again meet with so extraordinary an 


article, either at Schiraz or anywhere else in his travels, if he spent ten years or more in 


the search. He then said to the crier, ‘I freely retract the bad opinion I had formed of | 


your understanding, and I believe you will be fully satisfied of my sincerity, and of the 


reparation I am ready to make you, when I inform you that I am willing to purchase | 


your tube. As I should be sorry that any one else should possess it, tell me the exact 


price the owner has fixed upon it ; and then, without giving you the trouble of crying it | 


any longer, or fatiguing yourself by going about with it, if you will accompany me to 
my lodging, I will count the sum out to you.’ The crier assured him that he was ordered 
not.to let the tube go under forty purses, and declared, if the prince had any doubt of 
the truth of what he said, he was ready to conduct him to the owner. The prince was 


| satisfied with his word, and at once took him to conclude the purchase. When they had | 
arrived at the khan where Prince Ali lodged, he counted out to the crier forty purses of | 


gold, and was placed in possession of the ivory tube. 


“When the prince had made this acquisition, he was joyful and triumphant, feeling | 
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certain that the princes his brothers could have met with nothing so rare or so deserving 
of admiration, and that the Princess Nourounnihar would therefore be his reward for the 
fatigues he had undergone. He now gave himself no further trouble, but spent his time 
in seeing and contemplating what was going on at the court of Persia, but without disco- 
vering his real character. He also visited whatever was curious and worthy of observa- 
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tion in and around Schiraz, until the caravan with which he came was about to return 
to India. He had almost satisfied his curiosity when the caravan was ready to depart. } 
| The prince immediately joined it, and began his journey. No accident disturbed or [* 

retarded his progress ; and without suffering any other inconvenience than the fatigue {a¥ 
inseparable from so long a journey, Prince Ali arrived in safety at the same place where 
his brother Houssain was waiting for him. The two brothers remained there together, 
impatiently expecting the arrival of Prince Ahmed. 

“ This prince had bent his course towards Samarcand ; and on the day after his arrival 
there, he pursued the same plan which his two brothers had followed, and went to the 
Bezestein. He had hardly entered the place before he saw a crier carrying an artificial 
apple in his hand, which he put up at thirty-five purses. Prince Ahmed stopped the 
crier. ‘ Let me see this apple,’ he cried, ‘ and tell me what particular excellence it pos- 
sesses, that you should put it up at the very extraordinary price of thirty-five purses.’ 
The crier gave the apple into the prince’s hand that he might examine it. ‘O stranger,’ 
he said, ‘ this apple, if you only consider its external appearance, is of very little apparent 
\G value; but if you reflect upon its properties, and the great use that can be made of it 
N | for the good of mankind, you will confess that it is beyond all price, and that he who 

‘| possesses it has acquired a true treasure. For there is no disease, however painful or 
\ | dangerous, whether it be fever, pleurisy, plague, or any disorder whatever, even though 
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the afflicted person be at the point of death, which it will not cure; and the sufferer shall ji; 
be restored to as perfect a state of health as if he had never been ill during his whole life. IU 
And this is effected by the easiest of all possible ways, for you have simply to make the & 

4 sick person smell at this apple.’ 
| “« Tf the account you have been giving may be relied upon,’ replied Prince Ahmed, | 
i} ‘this apple indeed possesses the most wonderful property, and you may truly call it 
| invaluable; but can I, who really wish to make a purchase of it, be convinced that there 
is neither deception nor exaggeration in what you have been relating tome?’ ‘O my 
lord,’ replied the crier, ‘the fact is known and can be vouched for by the whole city of 
Samarcand ; and without going a step farther, you have only to ask any of the merchants 
here, and you will hear what they say on the subject. You will even find some that 
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sh] would not have been alive to-day, as they themselves will declare to you, had it not been iN 
iy for the qualities of this apple. But to make you understand this thing, I must inform [f+ 
VY you that this wonderful production is the result of the study and long application of a iS 
i celebrated philospher in this city, who has all his life devoted himself to investigating the {v's 
i virtues of plants and minerals, and who has at length arrived at the knowledge of the it 
f composition you now see, by which he has, in this city, performed the most surprising | ‘te 
K cures, the recollection of which will never be obliterated. An attack so sudden that he }, 
iN } had not time to make use of this sovereign remedy, caused his death a short time since ; > 
Hs and his widow, whom he has not left very well provided for, and who has several young §: 
y children, is resolved to put it up for sale, that she and her family may be placed beyond jj 
the reach of want.’ i> 


“While the crier was giving the prince this account of the artificial apple, man Xe 
people stopped and listened; and the majority of these confirmed everything he said. [/\; 
One of them presently mentioned that he had a friend who was so dangerously ill that he | 
had given up all hopes of his life, and that this would be a favourable opportunity to try 
the power of the apple. Thereupon Prince Ahmed told the crier that he would give him [; 
forty purses if the smell of the apple cured the sick person. The crier, who had orders | 
to sell it at the price offered by Prince Ahmed, replied, ‘ Let us go and make the experi- 
ment, and the apple shall be yours. I assert this with the greater confidence, because I ft. 
cannot suppose it will have less efficacy now than it has hitherto possessed, every time it f):> 
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has been employed in rescuing, from the very jaws of death, those who im the extremity ¥ 

i tried its power.’ 
i ij of ep ped sd and the prince counted out the forty ye to by age i 
who delivered the apple to him. Then he waited with the greatest 1mpa ienc 


fi ( departure of the first caravan that should set out for India. He employed the interme- | 
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diate time in exploring the city of Samarcand and the neighbouring country, particularly 
the Valley of Soyda, thus called from a river of the same name which waters it. 1 
valley is reckoned by the Arabs as one of the four earthly paradises, from the beauty of 
the country, especially in the gardens belonging to the palace, from its universal fertility, 
and the delightful scenes this favoured region presents in the fine season of the year. 

“ Prince Ahmed, however, did not lose the opportunity of the very first caravan to 
return to India. He set out, and, surmounting all the inevitable inconveniences of so 
long a journey, arrived in perfect health at the place where his brothers Houssain and 
Ali were waiting for him. 

‘As Prince Ali had arrived some time before his brother Ahmed, he asked Prince 
Houssain, who was the first who reached the place of meeting, how long he had been 
waiting for him. When he learnt that he had been there nearly three months, he said, 
‘You cannot, then, have been travelling very far.’ ‘I will tell you nothing at present,’ 
replied Houssain, ‘ respecting the place where I have been, but I assure you I was more 
than three months on my journey thither.’ ‘If that is the case, then,’ rejoined Prince 
Ali, ‘ you must have made but a very short stay there.’ ‘ You are in error, brother,’ said 
Houssain ; ‘ my residence there was for nearly five months, and if I had been so minded, I 
could have made it much longer.’ ‘Then you certainly must have flown back,’ resumed 
Prince Ali: ‘I do not at all comprehend how you can otherwise have been here three 
months, as you wish to make me believe.’ 

“¢T have nevertheless told you the truth,’ observed Prince Houssain ; ‘ and this is an 
enigma which I will not explain to you until the arrival of our brother Ahmed, when I 
will, at the same time, inform you of the success of my endeavours respecting the object 
of our journey. I know not how successful you may have been in your search. Perhaps 
I need scarcely ask, for I see your baggage is not much increased.’ 

“«Truly,’ answered Prince Ali, ‘ with the exception of a trifling carpet, which lies on 
your sofa, and which appears as if it belonged to you, I might return you the same com- 
pliment. But as you seem to make a mystery of the rarity you have procured, I shall 
pursue the same course with respect to mine.’ 

“« T esteem the extraordinary thing I have brought,’ replied Houssain, ‘ so far beyond 
any other, whatever it may be, that I should have no objection to show it to you, and to 
make you instantly confess, without the least fear of contradiction, that it is infinitely 
superior to anything you may have procured ; but it is fitting that we should wait for 
Prince Ahmed, and we may then impart to each other with the greater kindness the 
good fortune we have each of us encountered.’ 
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The fact is, that whoever sits upon this carpet, as I now do, and wishes to be transported 
into any particular place, however distant it may be, will instantly find himself there. I 
convinced myself of this fact before I counted out the forty purses which the carpet cost 
me, and which I do not in the least regret. And when I had satisfied my curiosity with 
seeing everything that was remarkable at the court and in the kingdom of Bisnagar, 
and wished to return, I made use of no other means of conveyance than this wonderful 
carpet to bring me and my attendant hither; and he can tell you how short a time we 
were on our journey. Whenever you wish it, I will give you a proof of its power. I 
now wait to hear what you have brought that can be put in competition with my carpet.’ 

“ Prince Houssain having finished what he had to say in praise of his carpet, Prince 
Ali spoke next, and addressed him in these terms: ‘I own, brother, that your carpet is 
one of the most wonderful things in the world, and I do not at all doubt it possesses the 
property you ascribe to it. But you must, however, acknowledge that there may be 
other things, I will not say more wonderful than your carpet, but at least equally mar- 
vellous, although they may be of a different nature. And to convince you of it,’ he went 
on, ‘ this ivory tube which I now show you, and which is not more valuable than your 
carpet in appearance, does not seem a rarity worthy of much attention; I have never- 
theless paid as dearly for it as you did for your carpet, nor am I less satisfied with my 
purchase than you are with yours. Confident, however, as I am of your judgment and 
candour, you must acknowledge that I have not been mistaken, when you are told, and 
have had a convincing proof, that by looking through one end of this tube you will 
behold whatever object you wish to see. I do not expect you to believe this solely upon 
my word,’ added Prince Ali, presenting the tube . ‘ take it, and see if I impose upon 
you.” 

“Prince Houssain took the ivory tube from Ali; and as he put to his eye that end 
which his brother had pointed out when he gave it to him, with the intention of seeing 
the Princess Nourounnthar, and of learning how she was, Prince Ah and his brother 
Ahmed, who had their eyes fixed upon him, were extremely astonished at seeing him 
suddenly change countenance, and exhibit not only the greatest surprise, but the greatest 
concern also. Prince Houssain did not give them time to ask the cause of it. ‘O 
princes,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we have in vain undertaken our painful journey, in the hope of 
being rewarded with the hand of the charming Nourounnihar : in a very few moments 
that amiable princess will be no more. I have seen her in her bed, surrounded by her 
women and eunuchs, who are all in tears, and who seem to expect her decease every 
moment. Here, look yourselves; behold her pitiable state, and join your tears to mine !” 

“ Prince Ali took the tube from Prince Houssain. He then looked through it ; and 
having, with the most painful sensations, beheld the sight it had exhibited to his brother, 
he presented it to Prince Ahmed, that the latter might also see the same melancholy and 
afflicting sight. . 

When Prince Ahmed had received the ivory tube from Prince Ali, and had looked 
through it, and seen the princess apparently at the last gasp, he thus addressed the two 
princes his brothers: ‘The Princess Nourounnihar, my brothers, who is the object of 
all our desires, is in a condition not far removed from death; but it seems to me that, if 
we lose no time, her life may still be preserved.’ 

“Prince Ahmed then drew from his bosom the artificial apple that he had purchased. 
‘This apple,’ said he, showing it to the two princes, ‘ which you now behold, is not less 
costly than the carpet and ivory tube which you have brought home from your travels. 
The occasion that now presents itself to make you witnesses of its wonderful virtucs, 
causes me not in the least to regret the forty purses which the apple cost me. Not to 
keep you any longer in suspense, I must inform you that it possesses the virtue of 
restoring a sick person who only smells it to perfect health, though he should be in his 
last agony. The experience I have had of it leaves no doubt in my mind as to its power, 
and you may now see the effect of it upon the Princess Nourounnihar, if we hasten to her 
assistance.” 

“Tf this be true,’ exclaimed Prince Houssain, ‘ wc can make the greatest haste, and 
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be transported in an instant into the chamber of the princess by means of my carpet. 
Let us then lose no time. Come and seat yourselves by my side; for the carpet is large 
enough to hold us all without much inconvenience. Let us, however, in the first place, 
order our attendants to return immediately to the palace, where they will find us.’ 

When they had given this direction, Prince Ali and Prince Ahmed seated themselves 
upon the carpet with their brother Prince Houssain; and as they were all three equally 
interested in the result, they instantly formed the wish to be transported into the apart- 
ment of the Princess Nourounnihar. Their desire was fulfilled ; and they were conveyed 
there so quickly, that they seemed at the end of their journey in a single moment. 

«©The sudden and unexpected presence of the three princes terrified the women and 
the eunuchs belonging to the princess, as they could not in the least comprehend how 
these men should thus appear in an instant in the midst of them. They did not at first 
recognize the princes, and the eunuchs were on the point of attacking them, as persons 
who had penetrated to a place they were not permitted to approach ; they soon, however, 
discovered their error. 

“‘So soon as Prince Ahmed found himself in the apartment of the princess, and dis- 
covered Nourounnihar almost at the point of death, he got up from the carpet, as did 
also the other two princes, and going up to the bed, applied the wonderful apple to her 
nose. In a few moments the princess opened her eyes, turned her head first on one side 
and then on the other, and looking at those who stood near her, raised herself in the bed 
and desired to be dressed: she did all this with as much composure as if she had just 
awakened from a long sleep. Her women immediately informed her, that to the princes 
her cousins, and more particularly to Prince Ahmed, she was indebted for the sudden and 
complete recovery of her health. She expressed great pleasure at seeing them again, 
and thanked them all, more especially Prince Ahmed, for their kindness. As she had 
mentioned her intention of dressing herself, the princes were satisfied with only saying 
that they were extremely happy at having arrived at a time when they were enabled to 
contribute to her recovery from the imminent danger in which they had beheld her, and 
with expressing their most ardent wishes for the preservation of her life; they then 
immediately retired. 

‘‘ While Nourounnihar was dressing, the princes went directly from her apartment, 
to throw themselves at the feet of the sultan their father, and pay him their respects. 
When they came into his presence, they found that the principal eunuch of the princess 
had already informed him of their unexpected arrival, and of the manner in which the 
princess had been by their means perfectly cured. The sultan received and embraced 
them with the greatest transport, and experienced the greater joy at their return, because 
their arrival had been the means of the perfect and wonderful recovery of the princess 
his niece, whom he loved as tenderly as if she had been his own daughter, and whom all 
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effected through your artificial apple ; but, I ask you, could it have been thus employed 
had not the ivory tube of Prince Ali afforded you the opportunity of knowing the ianeee 
in which she then was, while the carpet of Prince Houssain procured you the means of 
instantly coming to her assistance? You, Prince Ali, by means of your ivory tube, had 
discovered the irreparable loss that you and your brothers were about to experience in 
the death of the princess your cousin; and it must be acknowledged that she is under a 
very great obligation to you; but you must also allow that this information would have 
been inadequate to procure the astonishing recovery that has taken place, without the 
artificial apple and the carpet. And, my well-beloved Prince Houssain, the Princess 
Nourounnihar would be ungrateful if she were deficient in gratitude to you for the service 
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rendered by your carpet towards the accomplishment of her cure. But you must allow 
that it would not have been of the smallest use, if you had not become acquainted with 
her dangerous illness by means of Prince Ali’s ivory tube, and if Prince Ahmed had not 
employed his artificial apple in the cure. Thus, then, as neither the carpet, the ivory 
tube, nor the artificial apple can be considered as the most useful, but all appear equally 
rare and excellent, and as I can bestow the Princess Nourounnihar only upon one of you, 
you must yourselves be aware that the sole advantage you have derived from your travels 
is the glory of having equally contributed to the saving of her life. 

“And if you acknowledge this,’ continued the sultan, ‘you must also acknowledge 
that it is necessary for me to have recourse to some other method to determine me in my 
choice, and to point out to me on whom I ought to bestow the princess. And as there 
are still some hours to elapse before the night comes, I wish this affair to be settled to- 
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day. Let each of you, then, go and procure a bow and one arrow, and repair to the great ‘ 
plain without the walls where the horses are exercised ; I will go there also. And I 
now declare that I will give the Princess Nourounnihar in marriage to him who shall 
shoot his arrow to the greatest distance. I have nothing more to add but to thank every 
one of you, which I now do most cordially, for the present which each of you has brought 
me. I have many rarities in my treasury, but I possess nothing that equals in singularity 
or utility either the carpet, the ivory tube, or the artificial apple, with all of which I shall ii 
now enrich my collection. These are three things, each of which will hold a distinguished i’ 
place, and I will preserve them there most carefully, not from curiosity only, but also for |\* | 
the purpose of making an advantageous use of them whenever the necessity may arise.” #1) 

“The three princes had nothing to say in reply to the decision which the sultan had |.’ 
pronounced. When they had left his presence, each of them furnished himself with a |, 
bow and arrow, which he gaye to one of his attendants, who had all assembled as soon as !* 
they heard of their arrival; and they repaired to the plain, followed by an innumerable 
crowd of people. 

“The sultan quickly made his appearance ; ‘and as soon as he had arrived, Prince |. 
Houssain, as being the eldest, took his bow and made the first shot. Prince Ali then [-. 
advanced and took his turn, and _ his arrow fell at a little distance beyond that of Prince }*’ 
Houssain. Prince Ahmed shot last, but the arrow went out of sight, and no one saw it [i 
fall. They ran and searched about; but notwithstanding all the pains and diligence of 
the spectators and of Prince Ahmed himself, the arrow could nowhere be discovered. 
Although it was most probable that this arrow had been shot to a greater distance than 
the others, and that Prince Ahmed in consequence deserved the hand of the princess, yet 
as it was necessary that the arrow should be found to render that fact quite certain, not- 
withstanding every remonstrance the prince could use with the sultan, the latter did not 
hesitate to determine in favour of Prince Ali, and at the same time he gave orders to 
have the preparations made to celebrate the nuptials, which were solemnized in a few 
days with the greatest magnificence. 

“Prince Houssain did not honour the festivities with his presence. As his affection 
for the princess was very sincere and strong, he had not sufficient fortitude to bear -: 
patiently the mortification of beholding the object of his love bestowed upon Prince Ali, 
who, as he thought, did not deserve her more, nor had shown an affection for her more 
perfect than his own. His displeasure and disappointment, indeed, were so great that he 
abandoned the court, renounced his right to the throne, assumed the habit of a dervish, 
and put himself under the direction of a very famous scheik, who then enjoyed the ¢ 
highest reputation on account of his exemplary mode of life, and who had established |: 
his own residence, and that of his numerous disciples, in a pleasant solitude not far from [': 
the city. 

Prince Ahmed, actuated by the same motive as that which moved his brother Prince 
Houssain, did not grace with his presence the nuptials of Prince Ali and the Princess 
Nourounnihar ; but he did not, like his eldest brother, renounce the world. As he could 
not comprehend how the arrow which he had shot could have thus become invisible, he 
left his attendants, and resolved to go and scarch so carefully for it that he should at least 
be unable to reproach himself with negligence if he failed to find it. He went, therefore, 
to the spot where the arrows of Prince Houssain and Prince Ali had been found. From 
this place he walk :d on straight forward, looking both to the right and left as he went 
along. He at last wandered away to so great a distance, without discovering what he was 
in search of, that he thought he was now giving himself only useless trouble. Led on, 
however, almost in spite of himself, he kept following the same direction, till some vi 
high rocks obliged him to turn aside, if he wished to proceed. These rocks, which were 
very steep, were situate in a barren place, about four leagues from the spot whence he |: 
had set out. he 

“As he approached these rocks, the prince observed an arrow lying on the ground. 
He took it up, examined it, and was greatly astonished at discovering it to be the very 
same that he had shot. ‘It certainly is mine,’ he exclaimed, ‘but neither I nor any § 
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other mortal could possibly have strength to send it to such a distance.’ And as he had 
found the arrow lying flat on the ground, and not with the point sticking in the earth, he 
conjectured also that it must have struck against the rock and rebounded. ‘There 
must be,’ he thought, ‘something very mysterious in so extraordinary a circumstance ; 
and this mystery may be for my advantage. Fortune, perhaps, while she afflicts me by 
depriving me of the possession of what I thought would have formed the happiness of 
my lifé, has some greater blessing for me.’ 

“ Meditating upon this subject, he entered into a hollow of the rocks, which, by their 
frequent projections, formed numerous excavations of this sort; and as he turned his eyes 
from one part to another, he observed an iron door, which seemed to have no latch. He 
feared it might be fastened from within; but by pushing against it he found it opened 


- inwards, and he saw a gentle declivity without steps, by which he descended with the 


arrow in his hand. He naturally conjectured that he should be in perfect darkness, but 
he was immediately surrounded by a light totally different from the sunshine he had left. 
And on entering a very spacious open place at the distance of fifty or sixty paces, he 
perceived a magnificent palace, of which he had not time tq admire the beautiful style of 
building ; for at that very instant, a lady of most incomparable beauty and of a majestic 
air, adorned with the richest stuffs and most valuable jewels—decorations which were not 
at all necessary to increase her natural charms—advanced to the vestibule, accompanied 
by a band of females, whose mistress he readily conjectured her to be. 

“So soon as Prince Ahmed observed the lady, he hastened to advance and pay his 
respects to her, while the lady, who saw him coming, prevented him by immediately 
Sane these words to him in a very distinct tone, ‘ Approach, Prince Ahmed : you are 
welcome.’ ; 

‘«The prince was very much surprised at hearing his own name in a country of which 
he himself had not the least knowledge, although it was so near the capital of the sultan 
his father; and he could not comprehend how he could be known to a lady who was an 
entire stranger to him. He made his obeisance to her by throwing himself at her feet ; 
and when he arose he said, ‘O beautiful lady, I cannot but return you many thanks, on 
my arrival in a palace into which I was afraid that my curiosity had imprudently led me 
to penetrate too far, for the assurance you have given me that I am welcome. But may 


I be permitted to ask, without being guilty of incivility, how it has happened that I am — 


not, as I have understood from yourself, unknown to you, while I myself have not till 
this moment had the happiness of knowing you, although you reside so near?’ ‘O prince,’ 
replied the lady, ‘let us first go into the saloon; I can then answer your question, and we 
shall both be more at our ease.’ 

“ She had no sooner said this, than she led the way into the saloon, and Prince Ahmed 
followed her. This was a room of a most singular description, and the vault of the dome 
was decorated with gold and azure, which, with the gorgeous furniture, formed altogether 
so new and grand a sight, that the prince could not help expressing his admiration, and 
exclaiming that he had never beheld anything so magnificent, and could conceive nothing 
that could at all equal it. ‘I nevertheless assure you,’ replied the lady, ‘that this saloon 
is the least worth seeing in my whole palace, as you will yourself own, when I have 
shown you all the apartments.’ She went to the upper end of the saloon, and sat down 
on a sofa; and when Prince Ahmed at her particular request had taken his place by her 
side, she said, ‘ You tell me, prince, that you are surprised that I should know who you 
are, although you are not at all acquainted with me; but your surprise will cease when I 
inform you ho Iam. You are doubtless aware of a fact which your religion teaches 
you, namely, that the world is inhabited by genii as well as by mortals. I am the 
daughter of one of these genii, who is among the most powerful and distinguished of his 
race, and my name is Pari-Banou. Your astonishment at finding me acquainted with 
your name, as well as that of the sultan your father, the princes your brothers, and the 
Princess Nourounnihar, will cease when you consider this. I am acquainted with your 
affection for the princess, and also know of your travels, of all the circumstances of 
which T can inform you, since I caused the artificial apple which you bought 
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cand to be exposed for sale, as well as the carpet of Prince Houssain at Bisnagar, and +’ 


the ivory tube of Prince Ali at Schiraz. Thus you will perceive that I am ignorant of .\:} 
nothing that relates to you. Let me only add one thing more, namely, that you seem }!: 
to me to be worthy of a better fate than to be united to the Princess Nourounnihar ; and {/' 
in order that you should fulfil your destiny, as I was present when you shot the arrow on 
you now have in your hand, and as I saw that it would not go even beyond Prince ‘', 
Houssain’s, I seized it in the air, and gave it sufficient velocity to make it strike against }\ 
the rocks, near which you found it. It will only depend upon yourself to take advantage [*.. 
of the opportunity which fortune now gives you to secure happiness and prosperity.’ on 

“ As the fairy Pari-Banou pronounced these last words in a softened tone of voice, [.: 
and cast a tender yet modest look upon Prince Ahmed, then blushed, and instantly fixed |-; 
her eyes upon the ground, the prince had no difficulty in comprehending the sort of }: 
happiness she meant. He reflected that the Princess Nourounnihar could never be his, |;: 
and that the fairy Pari-Banou infinitely surpassed her in beauty and powers of attraction, [: 
in intellectual charms, and, as far as he could judge from the magnificence of the palace, 
in wealth also; and he blessed the moment when the idea had struck him of going a 
second time to look for his arrow, and rejoiced that he had yielded to the inclination 
which had seemed to draw him towards this new object that had inflamed his heart. ‘O 
beautiful lady,’ he replied, ‘if I might but become your slave, and have permission to 
contemplate and admire your charms for the remainder of my life, I should be the 
happiest of mortals. Pardon my boldness in making such a request; and do not, by 
refusing it, disdain to admit within the circle of your court a prince who is entirely 
devoted to you.’ 

‘“‘« Fair prince,’ answered the fairy, ‘I have been for a long time, through the kind 
consent of my parents, mistress of my own wishes and actions. But I wish to admit you 


a 


# to me; and in pledging your faith to me, and accepting me as your wife, everything will 
become yours. I trust that you will not form a bad opinion of me from my making this 
offer. I have already told you that I am mistress of my actions, and I must now add 
that the custom amongst fairies in matters of marriage is not the same as with women, }? 
who never make any advances, and would esteem it a disgrace todo so; but as for us, we 
consider that the offer should come from us.’ : 

“Prince Ahmed made no answer to this speech. Penetrated with gratitude, he |; 
thought he could not show this feeling better than by attempting to kiss the hem of her f 
robe. But the fairy did not allow him to do so; she presented her hand, on which he i 
impressed a fervent kiss. .‘ Prince Ahmed,’ said the fairy, while he held her hand in his |. 
own, ‘ will you now pledge your faith to me, as 1 do mine most firmly to you?’ ‘ Most {* 
beauteous being !’ exclaimed he, overcome with excess of joy, ‘how can I do otherwise, ' 
or what can delight me more? Yes, my sultana, my queen, I give up my whole heart to 
you, without the least reserve.’ ‘Then,’ said Pari-Banou, ‘ you are my husband, and I 
am now wholly yours. Marriages with us are contracted with no other ceremonies ; yet / 
they are more lasting and more indissoluble than amongst men, notwithstanding all the 
forms and protestations the latter are accustomed to employ. In the meantime,’ con- {*' 
tinued the fairy, ‘ while my servants are making the festive preparations for our nuptials *.° 
this evening, as you seem to have eaten nothing to-day, they shall bring us a light repast, 
and I will then show you the different apartments of my palace; and you shall judge 
whether it be true, as I have before said, that this saloon is the plainest room of all.’ 

* Some of the attendants who had been in the saloon with Pari-Banou, and under- 
stood ‘the intention of their mistress, then went out, and in a short time returned with 
several dishes and some excellent wine. cs 

«* When Prince Ahmed had eaten, and drunk, and refreshed himself, Pari-Banou led 
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him through all the different apartments, where he beheld diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and every sort of precious stone, mingled with pearls, agate, jasper, porphyry, and all the $+ 
varieties of the most valuable marble, besides furniture of various descriptions and of |. 
inestimable value. All these rich materials were employed in so profuse a manner that ft 
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_ the prince, who had never seen anything that resembled it, candidly acknowledged to 

the fairy that nothing in the world could equal this magnificence. ‘ Beloved prince,’ 
said Pari-Banou, ‘if you are so delighted with my palace, which I own possesses great 
beauties, what would you think of the palaces belonging to the chief of the genii, which 
are still more rich, spacious, and magnificent? I must also take you to admire the 
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y nuptial bed was prepared. On arriving there, they ranged themselves in two ranks, to 
} let the prince and fairy pass on; they then retired, and left them at liberty to go to rest. ¥ 
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beauty of my garden; but that shall be reserved for another time. Night approaches, ib 
and it is time to sit down to table.’ ; Hf 

“ The hall into which the fairy and Prince Ahmed went, and where the table was set /) 
out, was the last apartment that remained for him to see; and he found it not at all i‘ 
inferior to any of the others he had beheld. He was much struck at entering by the ,,: 
appearance of an immense number of lights, all perfumed with amber, which were .-> 
arranged with so much symmetry that it was a pleasure to look at them. He admired *!. 
also the large sideboard, covered with golden vases and other vessels, whose elaborate ;*:; 
workmanship increased their value. Several groups of females, all superbly dressed and ;°. 
of great beauty, began the most harmonious concert of vocal and instrumental music ae 
ever heard. The married pair sat down, and Pari-Banou was very attentive in helping }:: 
Prince Ahmed to the most delicate of the dishes, all of which she named to him as she 
requested him to taste them. As these were dishes the prince had never before met 
with, he gave them all the praise they deserved, and said that the present feast sur- 
passed all he had ever partaken of among mortals. He spoke in the same terms of the 
excellence of the wines, which both he and the fairy began to drink when the dessert was 
served, which consisted of fruits, sweetmeats, and other things well suited to give a better 
flavour to the wine. 

‘* When the repast was finished, Pari-Banou and Prince Ahmed rose from the table, 
which was instantly removed ; and they seated themselves at their ease on a sofa, fur- 
nished with cushions of rich silk stuff, delicately embroidered with large flowers in various | 
colours. A great many genii and fairies now entered the hall, and began a very peculiar } 
and graceful dance, which they continued till the fairy and the prince rose from their 
places. The genii and fairies, still continuing to dance, then went out of the hall, and 
preceded the newly-married pair until they came to the door of the chamber where the |: 
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“The festive rejoicings attending this marriage continued for several days ; and ': 
Pari-Banou found no difficulty in diversifying the entertainments by fresh amusements, |s¢ 
new feasts, harmonious concerts, and strange dances, with a variety of spectacles, allso ¥\? 
grand and wonderful that Prince Ahmed would never have been able even to have con- i 
ceived them while living with mortals, had his life lasted a thousand years. ie 

*« It was the intention of the fairy not only to give the prince the strongest proofs of 7 
the sincerity and warmth of her love, but she wished him also to suppose that, as there '* 


was nothing at the court of the sultan his father, or anywhere else, that could be put ue i 


a 


into competition with the splendour of her abode, not to mention her own beauty and iy 
charms, so also he would find nothing comparable to the happiness he would enjoy with a 
her; for she wished him to attach himself entirely to her, and never-to form a wish to ts 
leave her. She completely succeeded in her intentions. The affections of Prince Ahmed [{4$ 
did not diminish by the possession of the loved object. His attachment to his fairy wife \ 
increased, indeed, to that degree, that it was no longer in his power to control his love, |): 
even if he had resolved to conquer it. 
“At the end of six months, the prince, who had always felt a great regard and }° 
respect for the sultan his father, conceived a strong desire to learn some intelligence of }) 
him ; and as he could not satisfy his anxiety except by going in person to obtain the [i 
information he wished to have, he spoke to Pari-Banou on the subject, and requested her i 
leave to put his design in execution. This speech very much alarmed the fairy, who {\¢ 
feared it might be only a pretence for abandoning her. Accordingly, she said to him, ‘ In He 
what way have I given you cause for discontent, that you request this permission? Is it 
possible that you have forgotten you have pledged your faith to me, and that you now f'> 
no longer love me who am so passionately attached to you? You ought to be convinced fit 
of my love by the proofs I never cease to give you.’ 
“*O my queen,’ replied Prince Ahmed, ‘I am completely convinced of your affection, |¢ 
of which I should be unworthy did I not show my gratitude by a love equally ardent. [ff 
If you are offended at my request, I beg you will pardon me; and there is no reparation 
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6 _ detain the prince if he should arrive in any of their cities, and oblige him to return to 
=| his court. But all his cares were useless, and his inquiries proved unsuccessful. His 
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I am not willing to make for my fault. Yet I have surely done nothing that ought to 
displease you; for I have only been led to make this request from my respect for the | 
sultan my father, whom I should wish to relieve from the pain he must feel at my long | 
absence. And his affliction must be the greater, as I have reason to believe that he | 
supposes me dead. But since you do not acquiesce in my design to afford him this con- | 
solation, I will abandon my intention, for there is nothing in this world I am not ready 
to do to oblige you.’ 

“ Prince Ahmed, who could not dissemble, and who loved Pari-Banou in his heart as %4J 
perfectly as he had assured her by his words, ceased from urging his request, and the 
fairy showed how satisfied she was with his submission. Nevertheless, as he could not 
entirely abandon the design he had formed, he took an opportunity at different times to 
converse about the amiable and excellent qualities the Sultan of India possessed, and 
especially mentioned the marks of affection he had shown towards himself in particular. 
He did this with the hope that Pari-Banou would at last yield to his wishes. 

“Indeed, Prince Ahmed judged rightly concerning the sultan his father; for in the 
midst of all the rejoicings that accompanied the nuptials of Prince Ali and the Princess 
Nourounnihar, he was most sensibly afflicted at the absence of his two sons. In a 
short time he received intelligence of the plan Prince Houssain had adopted to abandon | 
the world, and was informed of the place he had chosen for his retreat. Like a good | 
father, who made a part of his happiness consist in the society of his own children, | 
particularly as they were worthy of his affection, he regretted they had not all remained at | 
court, and attached themselves to his person. As he could not, however, disapprove of | , 
Prince Houssain’s choice in endeavouring to make himself better and more holy, he bore | 
his absence with fortitude. He made also every possible inquiry after Prince Ahmed. 
He sent couriers into all the provinces of his dominions, with orders to the governors to 
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affliction, however, instead of lessening, daily increased. He frequently conversed on 
the subject with his grand vizier. ‘O vizier,’ he would say, ‘ you know that of all the 
princes, Ahmed is the one I love most tenderly, and you are well aware of the means 
I have taken, but without success, to discover him. The misery I feel is so strong that I 
shall at length sink under it, unless you have compassion upon me. If you have any 
interest in my well-being, I conjure you to assist me with your advice.’ 

‘The grand vizier was not less attached to the person of his sovereign than zealous 
to acquit himself with honour in his administration of the public affairs of the state ; 
and reflecting upon the different methods by which he might lessen the affliction of his 
master, he remembered to have heard some extraordinary accounts of a certain powerful 
enchantress. He proposed, therefore, to the sultan to send for and consult her. The 
sultan consented, and the grand vizier, after having discovered where she was to be found, 
brought her with him to the court. 

‘©The sultan addressed the enchantress as follows: ‘The affliction I have been in 
since the nuptials of my son Prince Ali with the Princess Nourounnihar, on account of 
the absence of Prince Ahmed, is so public and well known, that you cannot be ignorant 
of it. Can you, then, by your skill in magic, inform me what is become of him? Can 
you tell me whether he be still alive, where he is, and what he is doing? May I expect } 
ever to see him again?’ In answer to all the questions of the sultan, the enchantress 
replied, ‘ However skilful I may be in my profession, O mighty king, it is nevertheless 
impossible for me to satisfy your majesty immediately upon the subject of your inquiries ; 
but, if you will allow me till to-morrow, I will give your majesty an answer.’ The sultan ‘( 
granted her the required delay, and dismissed her with the promise of a very handsome Hw 
recompense if her answer was at all in consonance with his wishes. : 

“The enchantress returned the next morning, and the grand vizier again presented 
her to the sultan. ‘ Notwithstanding all the diligence I have used,’ said the enchantress, 1p 
addressing herself to the sultan, ‘ and all the efforts I have made, according to the rules | 
of my art, in endeavouring to comply with your majesty’s wishes, I have only been able [i 
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to discover one thing; and that is, that Prince Ahmed is not dead. Of this fact your 
majesty may rest assured. But I have been unable to find out in what place he is.” The 
Sultan of India was obliged to be satisfied with this answer, which left him almost in 
the same distressing uncertainty respecting the fate of his son as before. 

“In the meantime Prince Ahmed so frequently turned the conversation he had with 
Pari-Banou towards the sultan his father, though without again mentioning the desire he 
felt to see him, that this very forbearance made her comprehend his design. As she 
perceived, therefore, that he refrained from urging his request through the fear he had 
of displeasing her, after the refusal he had before met with, she concluded that his love 
for her, of which he did not cease from giving her every possible mark, was very sincere ; 
and judging by her own feelings of the injustice she was guilty of in thus violently 
opposing the natural affection of a son for his father, and of the unreasonableness of 
her wish tha’: he should annihilate so natural and so amiable a sentiment, she resolved to 
grant what she could not but observe he so ardently desired. . 

“One day, therefore, she said to him, ‘ Beloved prince, the permission which you 
requested of me to go and see your father, afforded me reasonable grounds to fear that I 
might accuse you of inconstancy, and that you sought a pretext to abandon me; and I 
had no other motive than what arose from this circumstance in refusing your request. 
But as I am now as fully convinced, from your actions as from your protestations, that 
I can rely upon your good faith, and upon the strength and fervour of your affection, I 
have changed my opinion, and grant you the permission you formerly requested ; but 
it must, nevertheless, be upon this condition, that you first promise me your absence 
shall not be long, but that you will return very soon. This condition ought not to 
distress you, for it does not arise from any distrust of your love. That is not my motive, 
because I do not feel any doubt, after the proof you have afforded me of the sincerity of 
your attachment to me.’ 

“Prince Ahmed wished to throw himself at the feet of the fairy, to show how much 
he was penetrated with gratitude, but she prevented him. ‘O my sultana,’ he exclaimed, 
‘I know the value of the favour you have granted me, but I lack words to thank you as 
I wish. Pardon my remissness, I conjure you; and whatever words your affection may 
suggest, be assured my feelings will be still stronger. You are right in supposing the 
promise you require of me will not pain me. I give it you the more freely, as it is not 
possible that I can live long without you. I will now take my departure, and by the 
diligence with which I shall return you will be convinced that I come back, not from a 
feeling of honour and a desire to keep my promise, but because I have followed my own 
wishes, which urge me to pass my whole life with you; and if I sometimes, with your 
own consent, leave you, I will always, for my own sake as much as yours, avoid the pain 
of a long absence.’ 

‘ Pari-Banou was delighted with these sentiments of Prince Ahmed, which entirely 
relieved her from the suspicion she had formed, that the eagerness he expressed to see 
the Sultan of India was merely a specious pretext to break the faith he had pledged to 
her. ‘Depart, prince,’ she said, ‘ whenever you please; but do not take it ill that I first 
give you some advice upon the precautions you ought to take in connection with your 
journey. In the first place, I do not think it would be proper for you to mention to the 
sultan either your marriage, or my rank and situation; either the place in which you 
reside, or where you have passed your time since you saw him. Beg him to be satisfied 
with knowing that you are happy, and that your motive in paying him this visit is chiefly 
to remove the erik and uncertainty he must have felt concerning your fate.’ She then 
gave him twenty horsemen, all well mounted and equipped, to accompany him. When 
everything was ready, Prince Ahmed took his leave of Pari-Banou, embracing her, and 
renewing the promise he had made of returning as soon as possible. They brought him 
a horse which the fairy had ordered to be prepared for him; and which, besides being 
richly caprisoned, was also much more beautiful and of greater value than any in the 
| sultan’s stables. He mounted it very gracefully, and after bidding the fairy farewell, set 
; out on his journey. 
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‘As the road which led to the capital of the sultan was very direct, Prince Ahmed 
arrived at his journey’s end in a very short time. When he entered the city, the people 
were delighted to see him, and received him with acclamations, and with every token of 
joy. ‘The majority of them left their business, and accompanied him in crowds till he 
arrived at the sultan’s palace. His father received and embraced him with the greatest - 
enthusiasm ; complaining, nevertheless, in a manner which denoted his paternal affection, 
of the affliction into which Prince Ahmed’s long absence had thrown him. ‘ And this 
absence,’ added the sultan, ‘has caused me the greater pain, as, after fate had decided to 
yout disadvantage, in favour of your brother, Prince Ali, I was fearful that your despair 
ad caused you to commit some rash action.’ 
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“«¢My lord and father,’ replied Prince Ahmed, ‘I will leave it to your majesty to 
reflect, whether, after having lost the Princess Nourounnihar, who had long been the sole 
object of my wishes, I could resolve to be a witness of the happiness of Prince Ali. If 
I had been capable of such spiritless conduct, what would the court and the whole city 
have thought of my love? What would even your majesty have thought of it? Love 
is a passion which cannot be subdued at our own pleasure. It completely subjects us—it 
tyrannizes over us; and a true lover has no longer the use of his reason. 

“¢ Your majesty may remember,’ continued the prince, ‘that when I drew my bow, 
the most extraordinary thing happened to me that was ever known. In a plain so large, 
so level, and so unemcumbered as that in which we made our trial, I still found it impos- 
sible to discover the arrow I had shot; in consequence of this I lost the reward which 
was in justice not less due to my skill than to that of the princes my brothers. Con- 
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quered as it seemed by the caprice of fate, I did not pass my time in useless complaints ; 
but, to satisfy my restless and uneasy mind, I separated myself from my attendants, and 
returned alone to the place where we had shot, in order to look for my lost arrow. I 
searched for it in every spot I could think of to the right and left of the place where the 
arrows of Prince Houssain and Prince Ali had been found, and where I thought it most § 
likely that mine had fallen also; but all my endeavours were useless. I did not, however, 
give up the search, but pursued my investigations, continuing to proceed straight forward 
in the line I thought it likely my arrow had taken. I had already proceeded more than (I 
a league, looking on both sides as I went along, and sometimes even going out of the [i 
road if anything appeared at all like an arrow, when at last I began to reflect that it was [/' 
not possible for mine to have gone so far. I stopped, and asked myself whether I was 
not insane, to think that I could have strength enough to shoot an arrow toa greater [j* 
distance than any one of the most ancient heroes, who had been so famous for their [K 
strength, could have compassed. I thus reasoned with myself, and was about to abandon | 
my enterprise ; but when I was going to turn back, I felt myself led on as it were against 
my will; and after walking four leagues, I came to a place where the plain was shut in 
by some steep rocks, and here I perceived an arrow. I ran and took it up, and knew it 
to be the very same I had shot, but which we had all been unable to find within the 
period you had named for the completion of the trial. ‘ 

‘¢¢ Far, however, from thinking,’ continued Prince Ahmed, ‘that your majesty had 
been guilty of injustice in determining in favour of Prince Ali, I interpreted what had 
happened quite differently ; and I did not doubt that there was some mystery attached 
to this circumstance for my advantage, and concluded that I ought not to neglect any- | 
thing that would tend to this development. And, in fact, I had no need to seek farther. 
But I now come to a mystery, concerning which J entreat your majesty not to take it ill 4! 
if I remain silent, and I request you to be satisfied with knowing from my own lips, that [f-4, 
I am happy and contented with my lot. In the midst of my happiness, there was one E> 
thing only that troubled me and gave me real uneasiness, and that was the distress I ] 
conceived you would experience from your ignorance of what had become of me after I 
thus disappeared from your court. I therefore thought it my duty to come and free you })' 
from this unpleasant doubt. This was my only motive for coming hither; and the only [A 
favour I ask of your majesty, in return, is to permit me to come from time to time to pay } 
my respects to you, and inform myself of the state of your health.’ 

*“*©Q my dear son,’ replied the sultan, ‘I cannot possibly refuse the permission you 
request; I should nevertheless have preferred that you had determined to come and live 
at my court. Tell me, at least, by what means I can gain any intelligence of you when- 
ever you fail to come here yourself, or whenever your presence might be necessary.’ ‘O 
my father,’ replied Prince Ahmed, ‘the information your majesty demands of me forms 
a part of the mystery I have mentioned; I entreat you, therefore, to suffer me to be 
silent on this point. I will return so frequently to pay my respects, that I only fear you 
will think me too importunate, rather than accuse me of negligence in not coming when 
my presence might be necessary.’ 

“The Sultan of India did not press Prince Ahmed any more on this subject. ‘My |f 
son,’ said he, ‘I do not wish to penetrate any further into your secret. I leave this 
matter entirely to yourself; but I must say that your presence affords me the greatest | 
pleasure. I have not for a long time past received so much happiness as you now afford 
me; and you will be truly welcome whenever your own affairs or your inclinations may 
induce you to come hither.’ 

* Prince Ahmed remained only three days at the court of the sultan his father. He 
set out early on the fourth morning, and Pari-Banou saw him return with the greatest 
joy, as she did not expect to see him so soon; and the haste he had made caused her to | 

lame herself for having suspected him of inconstancy towards her, contrary to his most 

solemn promise. She did not dissemble the suspicion she had nourished, but frankly 

N confessed her weakness, and requested his pardon. The union of the two lovers was here- 

aN after so perfect, that the one did not breathe a wish that was unreciprocated by the other. 
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** About a month after the return of Prince Ahmed, the fairy observed that, after 
having given her an account of his visit, and mentioned the conversation he had had with 
his father, in which he had stated that he should get permission to come and pay his 
respects to him very often, the prince was as silent concerning the sultan as if no such 
person existed, although he had formerly constantly turned the conversation to him; and 
she concluded that his silence was on her account. She therefore took an opportunity of 
speaking to him on the subject. ‘O my prince,’ she said, ‘have you forgotten the sultan 
your father? and do you remember the promise you made him, that you would frequently 
go and see him? I have not forgotten what you said to me on your return, and I now 
remind you of it, that you may uot any longer delay the performance of your promise.’ 

“OQ my sultana,’ replied Prince Ahmed, in the same cheerful tone of voice in which 
the fairy had spoken. ‘I do not feel myself to blame for the negligence and forgetful- 
ness of which you accuse me, because I would rather suffer the reproach you make me, 
without deserving it, than be exposed to the chance of a refusal, by showing too much 
haste to obtain what it might give you pain to grant.’ ‘Beloved prince,’ replied the 
fairy, ‘I do not wish you to put a restraint on yourself on my account; and that the same 
thing may not happen again, as it is now a month since you have seen the sultan your 
father, I think you never ought to let a longer time than this elapse between your visits 


to him. Therefore go to him to-morrow, and repeat your visit every month, without | 


troubling yourself either to speak to me on the subject, or to wait till I mention it. I 
propose this plan very willingly.’ 

“Prince Ahmed set out the next day, with the same attendants as before, but better 
equipped, while he himself was more magnificently mounted and dressed than he had 
been the first time; and he was received by the sultan with the same joy and satisfaction 
as on his first return. He continued for many months to go regularly and pay his 
respects, but each time dressed and accompanied in a richer and more magnificent style 


BS than before. 


“At length, some viziers, who were favourites of the sultan, and who judged of the 
grandeur and power of Prince Ahmed by the different proofs he thus gave of it, abused 
the liberty the sultan allowed them of speaking to him, to excite emotions of distrust in 
the sultan’s breast against his son. They represented to him that it would be no more 
than common prudence in him to wish to know where the prince’s place of retreat was ; 
and that he should acertain whence Prince Ahmed derived the means of living at so 
vast an expense, as the sultan had assigned him no establishment, or fixed revenue, that 
could enable him to come to court, which they declared he did only as a sort of boast, 
and to let his father see that he had no occasion for the sultan’s liberality to enable him 
to live like a prince; and that, in short, they were afraid that Prince Ahmed intended to 
exite a rebellion against his father, and dethrone him. , 

“ The sultan was very far from believing that Prince Ahmed was capable of forming 
so dreadful a design as that which the favourites attributed to him. ‘You are jesting 
with me,’ he replied: ‘my son loves me; and I am the more convinced of his affection 
and fidelity, because I have not given him the least cause to be dissatisfied with me.’ 
Upon this one of the favourites said, ‘O my lord, although in the opinion of every sen- 
sible man, your majesty could not have taken a better plan than that which you adopted 
to determine your choice respecting the marriage of the Princess Nourounnihar with one 
of the princes, yet who can tell whether Prince Ahmed has submitted to the decision of 
the chance with the resignation which Prince Houssain has exhibited? May not he 


| think that he alone was worthy of her, and that your majesty, in bestowing her upon 


his elder brother in preference to him, and in suffering the matter to be decided by 


y chance, has been guilty of injustice towards him ? 


““« Your majesty may perhaps say,’ continued this malicious favourite, ‘that Prince 


is | Ahmed has not shown the least mark of discontent—that our fears are vain, and that 


we are wrong in suggesting a suspicion of this nature, which may not have the least 
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and important an affair it is necessary to be very careful. You should consider that 
dissimulation on the part of the prince may be only for the purpose of amusing and 
deceiving your majesty; and that the danger is the more to be dreaded, inasmuch as 
Prince Ahmed seems to reside at no great distance from your capital. If your majesty 
had given the same attention that we have bestowed upon all his movements, you might 
have observed that, every time the prince comes to visit you, both he and his attendantg are 
quite fresh and gay, and that their dress and the ornaments which they and their horses 
wear have the same lustre as if they had that instant come out of the hands of the work- 
men. Even their horses are not in the Jeast fatigued, and appear as if they only came 
from their exercise. These are evident signs that Prince Ahmed resides in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and we thought that we should be wanting in our duty if we did not humbly 
represent these things to your majesty, as well for your own preservation as for the good of 
the state. It now behoves you to take such steps as you may judge proper.’ 

‘* When the favourite had concluded this long speech, the sultan put an end to the 
conversation by saying, ‘ However plausible all this may be, I do not believe that my son 
Prince Ahmed can be so wicked as you wish to persuade me he is. I am nevertheless 
obliged to you for your advice, and do not doubt that you have spoken with the best 
intentions.’ 

“The sultan spoke in this manner to his favourites, that they might not perceive what 
impression their discourse had made upon his mind. Still, he could not help being very 
much alarmed, and he resolved to mark the conduct of Prince Ahmed, without even 
informing his grand vizier. He ordered the enchantress, whom he had once already con- 
sulted, to be sent for privately, and had her introduced through a secret door of the 
palace, and conducted to his apartment. ‘ You told me the truth,’ said the sultan to her, 
on her entrance, ‘when you assured me that my son Prince Ahmed was not dead, and I 
am much bound to you for having done so; but you must now afford me a further satis- 
“I faction. Although I have since discovered him, and he now comes every month to pay 
i me a visit, yet I have not been able to learn from him in what spot he has fixed his 
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residence ; and I do not wish to put a restraint upon him, and compel him to tell me 
J against his inclination. I have no doubt, however, that you are skilful enough to satisfy 
| my curiosity, without its being known either to Prince Ahmed or to any one at my court. 
| You know that he is here; and as he is accustomed to depart without taking leave of me 
} or any one else, you must lose no time in taking your measures. Go to-day, and place 
Ri] yourself on the road he takes, and observe him so well that you may find out to what 
fj Place he goes; and then bring me the information.’ : 
| “As the enchantress had been informed concerning the place where Prince Ahmed 
4 had found his arrow, she instantly left the palace, and went and concealed herself so 
| carefully among the rocks that no one could perceive her. 
“Prince Ahmed set off the next morning according to his usual custom, without 
Ry, taking leave of the sultan his father, or any of the courtiers. The enchantress saw him 
“tyy coming, and followed him with her eyes till she lost sight both of him and his attendants. 
ea “ As the rocks formed an insurmountable barrier to mortals either on foot or on horse- 
| back, on account of their steepness, the enchantress thought that one of these two things 
must be the fact—that the prince retired into a cavern, or dwelt in some subterraneous 
| place, where genii and fairies took up their abode. As soon as she supposed that the 
({@ Prince and his attendants would have disappeared, and have gone into the cavern or 
] Subterraneous place which she conjectured to be there, she came out of the place in 
4] which she had concealed herself, and going into all the recesses as far as she could, she 
Ky] looked about on all sides of her, walking backwards and forwards several times. But 
4 notwithstanding all the pains she took, she could not perceive any entrance into the 
sii; cavern—not even the iron door which Prince Ahmed had discovered on his first visit. In 
fy,| fact, this could be seen only by men, and indeed only by those whom the fairy Pari- 
j\{/ Banou wished to receive, and to all women it was invisible. 
vig “The enchantress, who found that she was only giving herself useless trouble, was 
Wal obliged to be satisfied with the discovery she had already made. She returned, therefore, 
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THE PRETENDED SICK WOMAN, 


to give an account of her proceedings to the sultan; and having related the several steps 
she had taken, she added, ‘ Your majesty may easily conjecture, after what I have had the 
honour of telling you, that it will not be a very difficult matter for me to afford you all 
the information you can wish respecting the conduct of Prince Ahmed _I will not tell 
you what I think at present, Lecause I would rather give my information to your majesty 
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in a way that can leave no doubt upon your mind. In order to accomplish this, I only f¥ 
request time and patience, and full permission to follow my own plans, without being 
obliged to inform you of the means I use.’ The sultan agreed to the proposal of the fy 
enchantress. ‘ You shall do as you please,’ he said. ‘Go: you may use what means you } 
choose, and I will wait with patience to see the effects of your efforts.’ In order to give 
her some encouragement, he presented her with a very valuable diamond, telling her at : 
the same time that it was only the earnest of a greater reward, when she had completed 
the important service, for the accomplishment of which he relied entirely upon her skill. 

‘Since Prince Ahmed had obtained permission of the fairy to go to the court of his 
father, he had never neglected to pay his respects there once a month. And the enchant- 
ress was aware of this fact, she waited till the next month had elapsed. A day ortwo {& 
before its conclusion, she did not fail to go on foot to the rocks, and to wait at the very [iM 
spot where she had lost sight of Prince Ahmed and his attendants. This she did in order 
to put the scheme she had formed into execution. : 

“The next morning, when the prince came out as usual from the iron door, with th 
attendants who always accompanied him, he passed close to the enchantress, whom he 
did not know, and observing that she was lying down with her head supported against a 
piece of rock, and that she moaned like a person in great pain, compassion induced him 
to go to her, and inquire what was the matter with her, and whether he could afford ‘her 
any assistance. The cunning enchantress, without lifting up her head, but looking at the 
prince with a pitiful air, so as still more to excite his compassion, replied in broken and 
interrupted words, as if she spoke and breathed with great difficulty, that she had left her 
house in the city, and upon the road had been seized with a most violent fever, so that 
her strength quite failed her; that she had been obliged to stop, and remain in the state 
they then saw her, in a place so distant from any house, and without the hope of being 
relieved. ‘My good woman,’ said Prince Ahmed, ‘ you are not so bereft of assistance as | 
you may suppose. I am ready to aid you as far as I can, and have you conveyed toa { 
place very near this, where you shall not, only have every attention paid you, but shall 
very soon be cured. You have therefore only to make an effort to rise, and suffer one 
of my people to take you behind him’ 

“On hearing this, the enchantress, who had feigned this illness only for the purpose 
of discovering Prince Ahmed’s abode, how he lived, and what was his position, eagerly 
accepted the kind offer he so generously made her; and in order to show, rather by her 
actions than her words, that she accepted it, she made several feigned efforts to rise, : 
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pretending all the time that her illness prevented her. Seeing this, two of the attendants — 
assisted her in getting up, and placed her on horseback behind another. While they § 
were remounting, the prince turned back, and went towards the iron door, which was & 
opened by one of the horsemen, who advanced for that purpose. The prince went in, and f 
when he had arrived at the court of Pari-Banou’s palace, without dismounting, he sent 
one of the attendants to say that he wished to speak to her. 

“The fairy came very quickly, for she could not conceive what motive had induced 
the prince to return so suddenly. The latter, without giving her time to ask any ff 
questions, said, pointing towards the enchantress, whom two of the attendants had taken R 
from the horse, and were supporting by holding her arms, ‘I entreat you, my princess, to 
have compassion on this poor woman. I found her in the state in which you see her now, 
and have promised her all the assistance she may require. And I recommend her to 
your care, as I am well satisfied you will extend your benevolence to her, alike from your 
own kind consideration, and because it is my request.’ 

. “ Pari-Banou, who, during the whole of Prince Ahmed’s speech, had not taken her 
eyes off the pretended sick woman, ordered two of her women to take her from the other 
attendants, and at | her into an apartment ef the palace, and also to take as much care fj ' 
of her as they would of their mistress herself. ; 

_ “While the two female attendants were executing the orders which the fairy had § 
given them, Pari-Banou went up to Prince Ahmed, and said in a low tone of voice, ‘ I 
give you great praise, dear prince, for your compassion: i is worthy of you and your 
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high birth, and I feel great pleasure in aiding your kind wishes. I must, however, tell 
you, that I am greatly afraid that this good action will meet with but a bad recompense. 
This woman does not seem to me so ill as she wishes to appear; and unless I am very 
much deceived, she is employed for the express purpose of carrying out some unpleasant 
and mortifying proceedings against you. Do not, however, let this grieve you. Be 
assured that all they may contrive and plan against you shall be of no effect ; for I will 
deliver you from all the snares your enemies may set for you. Go, therefore, and pursue 
your journey.’ 

“This speech of Pari-Banou’s did not in the least alarm Prince Ahmed. ‘As I 
have no recollection, my princess,’ he replied, ‘of ever having injured any one, and as I 
have no intention of committing a wrong, I do not think that any person can have 
thought of attempting to hurt me. Be this, however, as it may, I will never cease from 


doing all the good I can, whenever I can see an opportunity.’ So saying, he took leave. 


of the fairy, and recommenced his journey, which had been interrupted by meeting with 
the enchantress ; and he soon arrived with his attendants at the court of the sultan his 


-father, who received him with as much of his usual manner as he could assume, endea- 


vouring, as far as possible, to appear as if nothing had happened, and that the conversa- 
tion which his favourites had held with him had excited no suspicion in his breast. 

‘In the meantime, the two attendants whom Pari-Banou had ordered to wait upon 
the pretented sick woman conducted the enchantress into a very beautiful apartment, 
richly furnished. They at first made her sit down on a sofa, where, while she rested her 
head on a cushion of gold brocade, they prepared a bed near her on the same sofa, the 
mattresses of which were made of satin, richly embroidered, while the sheets were of the 
finest linen, and the counterpane of cloth of gold. They assisted her in getting to bed, 
for the enchantress still continued to pretend that the fever-fit with which she had been 
attacked, tormented her so much that she could not assist herself; then one of them 
went out of the room, and soon came back with a goblet of the finest porcelain in her 
hand, containing a drink of a certain kind. She presented it to the enchantress, and 
while the other female assisted her in sitting up, said, ‘Take this drink : it is water from 
the fountain of lions, and is a sovereign remedy for fevers of every kind. You will find 


‘the effect of it in less than an hour.’ 


“To keep up the deception she was practising, the enchantress suffered them to 
entreat her for a long time, as if she had an insurmountable dislike to drink this liquor. 
She at last took the goblet, and swallowed its contents, shaking her head at the same 
time, as if she did the greatest violence to her feelings. When she had lain down once 
more, the two females covered her closely. ‘Remain where you are,’ said she who had 
brought the goblet, ‘and even go to sleep if the desire should come upon you. We will 
now leave you, and hope to find you cured when we return in about an hour.’ 

“ As the enchantress had not undertaken this scheme with any idea of lying in bed 
for a long time with a pretended illness, but only with the view of discovering the retreat 
of Prince Ahmed, and to ascertain his motive for abandoning the court of the sultan, and 
as she was now perfectly satisfied on that point, she would readily have declared that the 
liquor had cured her at once, because she was desirous of going back and informing the 
sultan of the fortunate accomplishment of the commission with which she was intrusted ; 
but as they told her that its efficacy was not instantaneous, she was compelled, in spite 
of herself, to wait for the return of the two attendants. 

“They came back at the time they had mentioned, and found the enchantress risen, 
dressed, and sitting on the sofa, from whence she rose the moment she saw them come in. 
‘Oh admirable draught!’ she exclaimed: ‘it has produced its effect much sooner than 
you told me; and I have been a long time impatiently waiting for you, to entreat you to 
conduct me to your charitable and excellent mistress, that I may thank her for her great 
goodness, for which I shall be for ever obliged to her; and that, since I have been so 
miraculously cured, I may be allowed to proceed on my journey.’ 

_ “These two attendants, who, like their mistress, were of the fairy race, after having 
given evident signs how much they rejoiced at her speedy cure, walked on before, to show 
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her the way; and they conducted her through many beautiful apartments, all of them 
much more superb than that she had been in, until they came to the most magnificent 
and richly furnished saloon in the whole palace. 

“Here they found Pari-Banou seated on a throne formed of massive gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls of extraordinary size; and on each side of her appeared 
a number of fairies, all extremely handsome and superbly dressed. The enchantress was 
quite dazzled at the sight of so much magnificence. She could neither utter a word, nor 


even thank the fairy, as she intended, but remained, after prostrating herself at the foot ff 


of the throne, like a person struck motionless. Pari-Banou spared her the trouble of 
addressing her, by immediately saying, ‘1 am very happy, my good woman, to have had 
the opportunity of being of use to you, and that I now find you in a fit state to pursue f 
your journey. I do not.wish to detain you; but perhaps it would gratify you to see my 
palace. Go with my women: they will accompany and show you everything worth [¢ 
seeing.’ 

Phe enchantress, who had not yet recovered from her state of astonishment, could 
only prostrate herself a second time before the throne, till her face touched the carpet [ 
which covered the foot of it. She then took her leave without having the courage to 
utter a single word, and was conducted through the palace by the two fairies who had 
before accompanied her. She was shown all the same apartments, one after the other, 
through which Pari-Banou herself had led Prince Ahmed the first time he presented } 
himself to her; and as she went along, she continually uttered exclamations of astonish- ff 
ment and delight. But when she had examined the whole palace, she was more surprised {¥ 
than ever at what the two fairies told her respecting their mistress ; for they asserted fh 
that all this was but a small part of Pari-Banou’s grandeur and power; and in different [fy 
parts of her dominions she had other palaces, more than they could tell, all on different ff 
plans and of different styles of architecture, and not less superb and magnificent than 
this. Conversing with the sorceress on these and other subjects, they conducted her to § 
the iron door through which Prince Ahmed had brought her in; they then opened it, 
and wished her a good journey. She took her leave of them, and thanked them for the 
trouble they had been at on her account. Aa 

“ After proceeding a few steps, the enchantress turned round to examine the door, 
that she might know it again; but she looked in vain for a trace of it. It was now 
to her as to every other female. She went back to the sultan, well satisfied with the 
success of her plan, except as to this one circumstance, and was very much elated at 
having so happily executed the commission which she had been intrusted with. As soon § 
as she got back to the city, she went along the most private streets, and was introduced ff 
by the secret door into the palace. The sultan, being informed of her arrival, ordered Ff 
her into his presence ; and as he observed that she had rather a gloomy expression on her 
countenance, he thought she had not succeeded, and immediately said, ‘1 conjecture, [¥ 
from your looks, that your journey has been unsuccessful, and that you can give me —A 
no information concerning the business I intrusted to your care.’ ‘Great king,’ replied 
the enchantress, ‘your majesty will give me leave to say, that you ought not to judge 
from my appearance whether I have succeeded in the commission you have honoured 
me with, but rather from the faithful report I am going to make of what I have done, 
and of everything that has happened to me. You will find that I have neither forgotten 
nor neglected anything that could render me worthy of your majesty’s approbation. The 
gloom on my countenance, which you have remarked, arises from a different cause than 
the want of success, for I trust your majesty will be well satisfied with my diligence and 
zeal. I will not stop to explain the cause of my gloomy looks, because my relation, if 
you have the patience to listen to it, will sufficiently show the cause of my fears.’ 

“The enchantress then related to the Sultan of India how she had pretended illness, 
and thus excited the compassion of Prince Ahmed, who took her into his subterraneous 
residence, where he recommended her to the care of the most beautiful fairy that ever 
was seen, a being such as mortals cannot conceive; and she told how he requested this 
fairy to see that every attention was paid to her, in order to her recovery. She then 
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informed the sultan with what readiness Pari-Banou gave orders to the two fairies, who 
attended on and took charge of her, not to leave her till she had quite recovered; and 
she declared that she was sure all this kindness and consideration could only arise from 
the desire of a wife to gratify her husband’s wishes. The enchantress did not fail to give an 
even exaggerated account of the surprise she experienced at the sight of the fairy’s palace, 
which she did not believe had its equal in the whole world. She then went on to inform 
the sultan of their great anxiety, and the attention they had shown her when they had 
conveyed her to an apartment ; she spoke of the liquor they gave her to drink, and the 
speedy cure that followed; and though the cure in her case was as feigned as the illness 
itself, yet she declared that she did not in the least doubt the virtue of the liquor. She 
then proceeded to describe the majestic and splendid appearance of Pari-Banou, seated 
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on a throne thickly studded with precious stones, the value of which surpassed all the 
riches of the kingdom of India, and spoke of the variety and profusion of other superb 
things that were contained within the great extent of this palace. _ 

“ Having finished this account of the success of her commission, the enchantress 
concluded her discourse in these terms: ‘What does your majesty think of these 
unheard-of riches? Perhaps you will say that you are pleased to hear all this, and that 
you rejoice at the great fortune which has come to Prince Ahmed, who lives in splendour 


with the fairy. With respect to myself, I entreat your majesty to pardon me if I take © 


the liberty of saying that I am of a different opinion, and that I am even greatly 
alarmed when I think of the misfortunes that may in consequence happen to the prince. 


This was the cause of the uneasiness which your majesty remarked in my countenance, 
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_and which I was unable entirely to conceal from yen I am sure that Prince Ahmed is § 
naturally of too good a disposition to undertake anything hostile to your majesty’s ; 
interest ; but who can be sure that the fairy, by her attractions, her caresses, and the 
influence she has by some means acquired over the mind of her husband, may not inspire 


him with the horrid wish of supplanting you, and seizing the crown? It therefore & 


behoves your majesty to pay every attention that so important an affair deserves.’ 


« However satisfied the Sultan of India might be of the excellence of Prince Ahmed’s ‘x 


natural disposition, he could not help being disturbed by the speech of the enchantress. 


‘I am much indebted to you,’ he said, as she was about to take her leave, ‘ both for the -Ry 
trouble you have taken and for your good advice. I am aware of its importance, and I a 


cannot do better than take the opinion of others on this subject.’ 


“ At the very moment when his attendants had come to announce the arrival of the a 


enchantress, the sultan was conversing with the same favourites who had already excited 


suspicions in his breast against Prince Ahmed. These suspicions were still further Bib 


increased by the enchantress. He then returned to his favourites, and took her with him. 
He partly informed these courtiers of what he had heard ; and having communicated to 
them the reason why he was fearful the fairy would alter the disposition of the prince, 
he asked them by what means they thought he might be enabled to prevent so great an 
evil. 

“One of the favourites then spoke in the name of the rest. ‘In order,’ he said, ‘ to 
counteract this evil, as your majesty knows the person who may bring misfortune upon 
you, as he is now in the very midst of your court, and as you have the full power to 
detain him, you ought not to hesitate, but instantly arrest him. I do not say you should 
take away his life ; that perhaps would be going rather too far; but at least it would be 
advisable to imprison him very closely.’ The other favourites were unanimous in applaud- 

ing this advice. 
“The enchantress, however, who thought this mode of proceeding too violent, 
requested the sultan’s leave to say a few words; and when she had obtained permission, 
she said, ‘I am convinced, mighty king, that from the zealous interest these councillors 
have in your majesty’s welfare, they are induced to propose to you the arrest and 
imprisonment of Prince Ahmed; but I trust they will agree with me in thinking it 
necessary, when they arrest the prince, to arrest all those who accompany him; but you 
must reflect that these attendants are genii. Do you think it will be an easy matter to 
surprise them and put them in bonds? Will they not instantly disappear by means of 
the power they possess of rendering themselves invisible? Will they not instantly go and 
inform the fairy of the insult you have offered to her husband? And would not such an 
insult expose you to the danger of her bitterest revenge? But if, by some other less 
violent method, the sultan can secure himself from the wicked design that Prince Ahmed 
may form against him, without the least danger of sullying his glory, or of raising on 
suspicion that he has any evil design, would it not be right to pursue that method? If 
his majesty has any confidence in my advice, he will induce Prince Ahmed from filial 
gratitude to procure him certain advantages through the power of his fairy, under pre- 
tence of deriving a considerable benefit from them: genii and fairies can easily accom- 
plish things that are far above the power of mortals. For instance, every time your 
majesty wishes to take the field, you are obliged to be at a considerable expense, not only 
for pavilions and tents for yourself and army, but also for camels, mules, and other beasts 
of burden, only to carry all this apparatus. Now, could you not prevail upon Prince 
Ahmed, by the great influence he has over the fairy, to procure a pavilion for you, so 
small that it might be carried in the hand, and yet so large that your whole army might 
encamp under it? I need not say any more. If the prince should procure you this 
pavilion, there are many other requests of a similar nature which you can make, till at 
last he will sink under the difficulty or rather the impossibility of fulfilling them, how- 
ever fertile the genius and invention of the fairy may be, who has thus taken him from 
you by her spells and enchantments. He will then be so struck with shame, that he will 
not dare to appear here again, but will be compelled to pass the remainder of his life with 
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the fairy, excluded from all intercourse with the world; and your majesty will have 
nothing more to fear from his machinations, nor will you have to reproach yourself with 
so hateful a crime as that of shedding the blood of a son, or so harsh a measure as that 
of confining him in perpetual imprisonment.’ 

“When the enchantress had finished her specch, the sultan asked the favourites if 
they had any better plan to propose. And as he observed that they kept silence, he 
determined to follow the advice of the enchantress, as it seemed to him the most rational, 
and as it also agreed cordially with that mildness of disposition he always exhibited in his 
gencral conduct. 

“The next day, when Prince Ahmed presented himself before the sultan, who was 
in council with his favourites, and when he had taken his seat by his father’s side, as his 
presence did not cause any restraint, the conversation continued for some time to turn 
upon indifferent topics. At last the sultan, addressing himself to Prince Ahmed, said, 
‘O my son, when you reappeared, and relieved me from the misery in which the great 
length of your absence had plunged me, you did not inform me concerning the place you 
had chosen for your retreat. Satisfied with secing you, and with being told by yourself 
that you were contented with your situation, I made no attempt to penetrate into your 
secret, when I found that you wished to be silent. I know not what reason you may 
have had to pursue this conduct towards a father who has always shown that he took the 
most lively interest in your happiness. I now know, indeed, in what your happiness 
consists, and I sincerely rejoice in it with you. I heartily approve the step you have 
taken, in marrying a fairy so worthy of being beloved, so rich, and so powerful, as my 
information, which is very good, proclaims your wife to be. Powerful as I am, I should 
have been unable to provide for you such a connection as this. In the high rank to 

} which you are raised, and which any one but a father like me would envy, I ask you 
not only that we may continue upon the good terms on which we have hitherto lived, 
| but that you will employ your influence with the fairy to obtain her assistance in any- 
| thing I may require at your hands, and I shall at once put your influence with her to the 
test. You cannot but be aware of the very great expense, trouble, and inconvenience 
which my generals and other officers, as well as myself, suffer from being obliged, every 
|r| time we take the field during a war, to have pavilions and tents, as well as camels and 
| | other beasts of burden, to carry these tents from place to place. If you will consider the 
| } pleasure you can afford me, I am sure you will not refuse my request, that you demand 
of the fairy a pavilion of such a kind that you can hold it in your hand, and that shall 
yet be sufficiently large to contain my whole army: she will certainly not refuse when 
you inform her it is forme. The difficulty of providing the thing will not cause you 
to be refused, for all the world knows that fairies can execute most extraordinary tasks.’ 
| “Prince Ahmed had not the least suspicion that the sultan his father would make 
| such a request of him. It appeared to him not only very difficult of execution, but 
absolutely impossible ; for although he was not entirely ignorant of the great power of 
genii and fairies, he nevertheless very much doubted whether that power was able to 
produce such a pavilion as the sultan requested. Besides, he had not hitherto asked any- 
thing of Pari-Banou—he was satisfied with the continual proofs she gave of her affection, 
and he had never neglected anything that might serve to convince her that his regard 
was equally strong, and that he had every wish to preserve her good opinion. He was, there- 
fore, in the greatest embarrassment about the answer he should make. ‘O my father,’ 
he replied, ‘if I have made any mystery to your majesty of the adventures that have 
happened to me, and of the plan I pursued after having found my arrow, my reticence 
arose from supposing the particulars would possess no interest in your eyes. I am ignorant 
i:} how this mystery has been revealed to you, but I cannot pretend to deny that you have 
Ic} learned the truth. Iam the husband of the fairy you have mentioned: I love her, and 
|=] am convinced that she returns my affection; but how far the power or influence your 
| majesty supposes me to possess may extend over her I am entirely ignorant. I have not 
only made no trial of it, but have not even thought about it; and I very much wish you 
would excuse me from making the attempt, and suffer me to enjoy the happiness of our 
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mutual affection, without the appearance of any interested motive on my part. But the 
request of a father is a command to a son who makes it his duty to obey his parent in 
everything. I cannot, however, express how much against my inclination and how 
repugnant to my feeling this request is. I will, nevertheless, make it to my wife, as your 
majesty wishes that I should do so; but I cannot promise you that I shall succeed; and 
if I cease from coming to pay my respects to you, you may consider my absence as a 
proof of my failure. I therefore now ask you to pardon me, and to consider that you 
yourself have reduced me to this alternative.’ 

“«« My son,’ replied the sultan, ‘I should be very sorry if what I ask of you should be 
the cause of my not seeing you again ; but I readily perceive that you are not acquainted 
with the power which a husband has over a wife. Your fairy will evince but very slight 


regard for you, if, with all the power which as a fairy she possesses, she refuses to: FAi/ 


grant you that trifling thing which your regard for me induces you to request. Shake 
off your fears; they only arise from your not supposing you are so much beloved as you 
are in reality. Go boldly and make the request, and you will find that the fairy loves 
you more than you now believe; and remember that our own backwardness in making 
requests often deprives us of great benefits. Reflect, that you would not refuse anything 
that she might request, because you love her; neither will she refuse you what you ask, 
because she certainly loves you.’ 2 

“This speech of the sultan’s did not convince Prince Ahmed. He would much rather 
that his father should have required anything else of him, than to expose him to the 
risk of displeasing Pari-Banou, who was so dear to him; and the vexation he felt from 
what had passed was so great that he left the court two days sooner than his usual time. 
As soon as he arrived at Pari-Banou’s palace, the fairy, before whom he had hitherto 
constantly presented himself with an open and contented mien, inquired of him the 
cause of the change she observed in his countenance. When she found that he asked 
after her health instead of answering her question, with an air that evidently showed his 
embarrassment, she replied, ‘I will satisfy your inquiries when you have answered mine.’ 
The prince for a long time tried to convince her that nothing had happened; but the 
more he asserted it, the more she pressed for an explanation. ‘I cannot,’ she said, ‘see 
you with the face you now wear, without almost insisting upon your declaring the cause of 
your anxiety, that I may endeavour to dispel it, whatever it may be. It must be some- 
thing very extraordinary indeed, and nothing less than the death of the sultan your 
father, if I can find no remedy for it. If that be the cause of your sorrow, time only, 
in conjunction with my endeavours, can afford you consolation.’ 

“ Prince Ahmed could no longer resist the earnest importunity of the fairy. ‘O my 
love,’ he replied, ‘may Heaven prolong the life of the sultan my father, and bless him 
with happiness to the end of his days. I left him in perfect health: this, therefore, is 
not the cause of the vexation which you perceive I feel. The sultan himself is the cause 
of it; and I am the more disturbed at it, because he has laid me under the necessity of 
encroaching upon your kindness. In the first place, you well know the care I have taken, 
and of which you have yourself approved, to conceal from him the happiness I have in 
seeing and loving you, and in enjoying in return your good opinion and. affection ; and 
I have concealed from him the interchange of our mutual faith. He has, however, dis- 
covered the fact, although I am ignorant by what means.’ 

“ Here Pari-Banou interrupted Prince Ahmed. ‘I will tell you how it was, she 


answered. ‘Do you recollect what I said to you about the woman whom you thought I 


so ill, and who therefore excited your compassion? It is she who has informed the 


sultan of what you had concealed from him. I told you that I had an idea she was not § 
i so ill as she pretended to be, and she has now confirmed the truth of my suspicions. 
| In fact, after the two females to whose care I recommended her had persuaded her to 


take a draught of a particular kind of water that is infallible in all sorts of fevers, she 
pretended, although she had not the least occasion for it, that this water had cured 


| her; and she instantly got up, and was brought to me to take her leave, that she might 


go as soon as possible to give an account of the success of her enterprise. She was 
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even in such haste, that she would have departed without seeing my palace, if, when 
I ordered the two females to show it her, I had not made her understand it was well }X 
worth the trouble of a visit. But proceed, and let us see the reason of the sultan’s | 
wishing to make you troublesome to me; a design in which I assure you he will cer- 
tainly never succeed.’ 


at 
J 


LEE 


““« You may have observed,’ resumed Prince Ahmed, ‘ that I have till now been "4 
satisfied with your affection for me, and have never requested any favour of you, but | 
that you would continue to bestow your kind regard upon me. Indeed, after I had gained }: 


so amiable a wife, what could I wish for more? Still, I am not unaware of the greatness f 
of your power; but I made it a point not to put it to the proof. Consider, then, I entreat !; 


you, that it is not I, but the sultan my father, who makes a request which seems to me 
very foolish and indiscrect. This request is, that you procure a pavilion which may 
secure him from the inclemency of the weather when he takes the field. It must be 
able to contain himself, his court, and all his army, and yet be so small that you may 
hold it your hand. Once more let me say that it is not I who make the request, but the 
sultan my father, speaking by my mouth.’ 

“« Beloved prince,’ replied Pari-Banou, with a smile, ‘I am really sorry that such a 
trifle should have caused you the least embarrassment, or have disturbed your mind as it 
has done. I see clearly that two circumstances have occasioned it. One is the condition 
you have imposed upon yourself to be satisfied with loving me and being beloved, and 
abstaining from making any requests that will put my power to the test; the other is, as 
I have not the least doubt, whatever you may say to the contrary, that you think the 
demand the sultan has made through you beyond my power of execution. With respect 
to the first motive, I must both praise and esteem you for it, and, if possible, love you 
more than ever. As to the second, I shall have no difficulty in convincing you that what 
the sultan requires is a mere trifle; and if it were necessary, I could execute things 
infinitely more difficult. Be content, therefore, and do not let this vex you any more: be 
assured that, far from considering you importunate, I shall always, through my affection 
for you, have great pleasure in granting you everything you can wish.’ 

“‘ Hereupon the fairy ordered her female treasurer to appear. When she came, Pari- 
Banou said to her, ‘ Nourgihan, bring me the largest pavilion that is in the treasury.’ 


+ Nourgihan went out, and almost instantly returned with a pavilion that she could not 


only hold in her hand, but which might be quite hidden if she closed hcr palm. She 
presented this pavilion to her mistress, who took it, and then gave it to Prince Ahmed, 
that he might examine it at his leisure. 

“When the prince saw the tiny object the fairy called a pavilion, and which sne 
declared to be the largest that was in her treasury, he thought that she meant to joke 
with him, and his countenance exhibited evident proofs of his surprise. Pari-Bunou, 
who obscryed his looks and readily conjectured what he thought, burst into a fit of 
Jaughter. ‘And do you think, my dear prince,’ she exclaimed, ‘ that I mean to jest with 
you? You shall immediately see that such is not my intention. Nourgihan,’ she said, 
addressing herself to her attendant as she took the pavilion from the hands of Prince 
Ahmed, ‘ go and set it up, that the prince may judge whether the sultan his father will 
find it smaller than he wishes.’ 

_ “The attendant left the palace, and went far enough into the field to put up the pavi- 
lion, one end of which, when it was finished, reached quite up to the palace. When it was 
erected, Prince Ahmed found it, not indeed too small, but so large that even two armies, 


| both as numerous as that of the sultan, could easily be covered by it. ‘O my princess,’ 


exclaimed the prince, ‘I beg your pardon a thousand times for my incredulity. After 


| the proof you have given me of your power, I do not doubt that you can readily execute 


wy 


whatever you may wish to undertake.’ ‘ You think, then,’ replied the fairy, ‘that this 
pavilion is larger than the sultan will ever require; but you must observe also that it has 


the property of extending or contracting itself to the exact size of what it is wanted to 
cover. 
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' his son. He received the pavilion at Prince Ahmed’s hands, and after having admired 
its small size, he was thrown into a state of the greatest surprise, from which he did not | Ves 
very soon recover, when he saw it erected in the large plain that has been mentioned |} 
| before, and when he perceived that two armies quite as large as his own could be very 
| conveniently encamped under it. Lest he should regard this great size as superfluous, 
and even incommodious, Prince Ahmed did not forget to inform him that the pavilion | 
would always accommodate itself to the size of his army. 
“The sultan was profuse in acknowledgments to Prince Ahmed, declaring how much [fh 
he was obliged to him for this magnificent present, and begging him to return the fairy 
his most grateful thanks. And to prove the great value he set upon the pavilion, he fi 
| ordered it to be kept very carefully in his treasury. But in reality he felt still more {i 
jealous than when the enchantress and his flatterers first excited that hateful passion in } 
his breast ; for now that the fairy had go readily provided this wonderful pavilion, he con- 
J. cluded the prince his son could perform many things infinitely beyond what was in his 
k«] own power, notwithstanding all his grandeur and riches. More anxious, therefore, than 
ever to discover some means to ruin Prince Ahmed, he again consulted the enchantress, | 
be advised him to request the prince to bring him some water from the fountain of | 
ions. ) 


“When the sultan had assembled his courtiers in the evening as usual, and Prince 
‘| Ahmed also was present, he addressed him in these terms: “O my son, I have already 

4 expressed to you how much I feel myself obliged for your readiness in procuring the 
| pavilion for me, which I esteem as the most valuable thing in my treasury ; but you. must 
also, to prove your regard for me, do another thing which will afford me equal delight. 
I understand that the fairy, your wife, possesses a certain water from the fountain of 
lions, which cures all fevers, even the most dangerous kinds. Now, as I am very well 
assured that my health is dear to you, I do not suppose that you will be unwilling to J 
request some of this water as a gift, and bring it to me, as a sovereign remedy that I may & 
employ whenever I have occasion. I beg you will do me this important service, and 
thus manifest your tender and filial regard towards a good father.’ 

“Prince Ahmed, who thought that the sultan would certainly have been very well 
satisfied with possessing a pavilion so curious and useful as that which he had procured 
for him, and who never suspected that he would impose a new office upon him, which 
might injure him in the good opinion of Pari-Banou, remained like a man thunderstruck 
at this new request of the sultan’s, notwithstanding the assurance he had received from 
the fairy that she would comply with all his wishes, so far as lay in her power. After a 
| silence of some time he thus replied: ‘I entreat your majesty to be assured that there 
1 is nothing I am not ready to do, to procure what may contribute to prolong your life ; 
but I could wish that the task could be accomplished without an appeal to my wife, as it 
depends on her power. I dare not promise you to procure this water. All I can do is 
to assure you that I will make the request; but in doing so, I shall force my own feelings 
as much as when I begged the pavilion.’ 

“ When Prince Ahmed returned to the fairy the next morning, he gave her a sincere 
| and faithful account of everything that he had done, and of all that had happened at the 
court of the sultan when he presented the pavilion, for which the sultan had acknow- 
ledged himself much obliged to her. Nor did he omit to mention the fresh request 
4 that the sultan had charged him to make; and in conclusion he said, ‘I mention this to 
| you, my princess, because I would faithfully tell you all that passed between the sultan 
and myself. But it remains entirely with you, either to comply with or refuse the 
request as you please; act, therefore, as if I had no interest in this matter, for your wish 
shall always be mine.’ 

«© No, no,’ replied the fairy ; ‘I am very well pleased that the Sultan of India knows 
| that you are not indifferent to me. I wish to satisfy him, and whatever advice the 
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lions is in the middle of the court of a large castle, the entrance to which is guarded by 
four very powerful and fierce lions, two of which sleep while the other two watch. But 
let not this alarm you; I will afford you the means of passing them without any danger.’ 

“ Pari-Banou was at this moment employed with her needle, and as she had several 
balls of thread by her, she took one and gave it to the prince. ‘In the first place,’ said 
she, ‘take this ball—I will tell you presently what use you are to make of it. Secondly, 
order two horses to be got ready. One you must ride and the other you are to lead, for 
it must be loaded with a sheep, which is to be divided into four quarters, and which we 
must kill to-day. Thirdly, you must provide yourself with a vessel, or rather I will give 

ou one, to bring the water in to-morrow. Early in the morning you must mount one 
orse and lead the other; and when you have got beyond the iron door, throw this ball 
of thread down before you. It will roll on and not stop until it arrives at the gate of the 
castle. You are to follow it, and when it stops you will see the four lions, as the gate 
will he open. Those two which are watching with their roaring will awaken the other 
two that are asleep. Do not, however, be alarmed, but throw to each of them a quarter 
of the sheep, without dismounting. When you have done this, lose no time, but spur 
your horse and proceed with the utmost speed to the fountain ; fill your vessel as you sit p< 
on horseback, and return as quickly as you went. The lions will still be employed in 
eating the sheep, and will suffer you to come out.’ 5) 
** Prince Ahmed set out the next morning, at the time the fairy had appointed. He [R: 
fulfilled every point of his instructions in the manner she had prescribed. He arrived 3) 
at the gate of the castle, distributed the four quarters of the sheep to the four lions, and Ni 
after passing intrepidly through the midst of them, he came to the fountain and got the RY 
water. Having filled his vessel, he went back, and left the castle unharmed as he had ft. 
entered. When he had got to a little distance he twmed round, and perceived two of the 8 
lions following him. Without being at all alarmed, he drew his sabre and prepared to 4 
encounter them. But as he observed while he kept moving on that one of them turned 
Sy out of the road on one side at a little distance from him, and made signs with its head 
bs | and tail that it was not come for the purpose of doing him any injury, but only to go on 
XY before him, while the other followed behind, he returned his sabre to its sheath, and in 
KY this manner pursued his journey to the capital of India, which he entered escorted by 
the two lions, who did not leave him till he arrived at the gate of the sultan’s palace. 
S They then suffered him to enter, and went back by the same road by which they had 
&} come, not without causing great alarm among the common people and all who saw them ; 
some hiding themselves, others flying on all sides in order to avoid meeting the terrible 
abst while the lions themselves went very quietly along, without showing any marks of 
erocity. 

“ A number of officers, who presented themselves to assist the prince in dismounting, 
accompanied him to the apartment where the sultan was in conversation with his 
| favourites. Prince Ahmed approached the throne, and setting down the vessel of water at 
“4. the feet of the sultan, he kissed the rich carpet that covered the footstool; and when he 
got up he said, ‘Here, O honoured father, is the salutary water which your majesty has 
wished to put among the richest and most curious things in your treasury. I can only 
. pray that your: health may be so perfect that you may never have occasion to make use 
XY of it. Fay a 
S “‘ When Prince Ahmed had finished his speech, the sultan made his son take a p.ace 
>} on his right hand, and then replied, ‘ My gratitude to you, O my son, for this present, is 
\81 proportionate to the danger you have encountered through your regard for me.’ For the 
‘ enchantress had informed him of the peril, as she knew the fountain of lions, and the 

| danger to which every person was liable who went there. ‘Do me the favour,’ the sultan 
se by inform me by what art, or rather by what unheard-of power, you have been 
protected. 
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lent instructions.’ He then gave a recital of his journey, and of the methods he had 
pursued, informing the sultan what the advice of Pari-Banou had been. When he had 
finished, the sultan, who had listened to him with very evident marks of pleasure, but 
who nevertheless internally felt his envy and jealousy increase instead of diminishing, 


rose and retired into the interior of the palace, where he waited alone for the coming of . 


the enchantress, whom he had summoned. 
“On her arrival she spared the sultan the trouble of mentioning the prince’s return, 


SCHAIBAR, 


or the success of his expedition, for she had been informed of it by the report that 
spread over the city; and she said that she was now prepared with a most infallible 
method to ruin the prince. She informed the sultan what this method was; and the 
next day in the assembly of the courtiers the sultan addressed Prince Ahmed, who was 
present, in these words: ‘I have now, O my son, but one more petition to urge, after 
which I will require nothing further either from you or the fairy your wife. My request 
is, that you procure a man for me, who is not more than a foot and a half high, but 
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weighs five hundred pounds, which he makes use of as a quarter-staff, and who can 
speak.’ 

. “ Prince Ahmed, who did not think there existed such a man as the sultan his father 
had described, desired to be excused ; but the sultan persisted in his request, and added 
that the fairy could fulfil still more difficult requests than this. 

“ The following day, when Prince Ahmed returned to the subterraneous kingdom of 
Pari-Banou, and acquainted her with the fresh request of the sultan his father, which he 
looked upon, he said, as a still more unheard-of thing than the two former had appeared 
to be, he added, ‘I cannot possibly imagine that there can be a man of this kind in any 
part of the world. Doubtless the sultan wishes to try whether my simplicity will induce 
‘me to seek after an impossibility. If, indeed, there should be such a man, it must be my 

father’s intention to kill me; for how can he suppose that I can seize so short a man, 

who is armed in the way he mentions? What weapons could I make use of to compel 
him to submit to me? If there be any means to extricate me with honour from this 
dilemma, I beg you will explain them to me.’ 

“ «To not alarm yourself, my prince,’ replied the fairy ; “‘ you ran a considerable risk 
in procuring the water from the fountain of lions for the sultan your father ; but there 
is no danger in discovering.a man like the one he now requires. In fact, my brother 
Schaibar is just such a man. Although we have the same father, he does not at all 
resemble me, and he is, moreover, of the most violent disposition. Nothing can prevent 
him from giving the most sanguinary proofs of this whenever his passions are excited, or 
he is in the least displeased or offended. Except in this one point, he is the best creature 
in the world, and he is always ready to oblige me in whatever may be required of him. 
His appearance is exactly such as the sultan has described, and he carries no other weapon 
than a bar of iron that weighs five hundred pounds, without which he never stirs ; and 
this serves to make him respected. I will cause him to appear, and you shall judge 
whether I have not spoken the truth; but, above all things, guard against manifesting 
any alarm at his extraordinary figure when he presents himself.’ ‘O my queen,’ replied 
Prince Ahmed, ‘do you not say that Schaibar is your brother? However ugly and 
deformed he may be, so far from being: frightened at him, the one circumstance of his 
relationship to you will alone make me love, honour, and look upon him as one of my 
nearest kinsmen.’ 

“The fairy then ordered that a golden vessel in which perfumes are burnt should be 
brought into the vestibule of the palace, full of fire; and a box of the same metal was 
likewise brought at her desire. She opened the box, and took out a perfume that was 
kept there, and as she threw this upon the fire, a thick and dense smoke arose. 

“A few moments after this ceremony, Pari-Banou said, ‘O my prince, my brother is 
come ; do you not see him?’ The prince looked, and perceived Schaibar, who was only 
a foot and a half high, and who approached in a grave and sedate manner, with the iron 

bar of five hundred pounds’ weight upon his shoulder. His thick and well-grown beard 
of thirty feet long projected forwards, and did not touch the ground. His moustaches, 
which were in proportion to his beard, went quite back to his ears, and almost covered 
his whole face. His little sharp eyes were buried in his head, which was of a most 
enormous size, and was covered with a pointed cap. To complete the singularity of his 
appearance, he had a projecting hump both: before and behind. 

“If the prince had not been previously informed that this was the brother of Pari- 
Banou, he could not have beheld him without the greatest alarm ; encouraged, however, 
by the knowledge of this fact, he stood perfectly collected by the side of the fairy, and 
received his strange guest without showing the slightest mark of fear. 

“‘ Schaibar, as he advanced, looked up at Prince Ahmed with an eye that would have 
chilled his very soul, and demanded of Pari-Banou, as he first addressed her, who that 
man was. ‘ Brother,’ she replied, ‘he is my husband. His name is Ahmed, and he is 
son to the Sultan of India. 
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¥ and from which I have since learnt with the greatest pleasure that you have returned | 

\] victorious; and it is on my husband’s account that I have now taken the liberty of |\\* 

‘ sending for you.’ 
| 


‘On hearing this speech, Schaibar cast on Prince Ahmed an approving look, which, 
however, did not in the least lessen his savage and haughty appearance. ‘ Dear sister, 
is there anything in which I can be of any service to your husband? He has only to 
! mention it. For me to know that he is your husband is enough to induce me to gratify 
V } him in anything he may wish.’ ‘The sultan his father,’ replied Pari-Banou, ‘has ex- 
pressed a curiosity to see you; I therefore beg you will have the goodness to let him be 
your conductor.’ ‘ Let him set forth as soon as he pleases,’ replied Schaibar ; ‘ I am ready 
\i| to follow him.’ ‘It is too late, brother,’ said Pari-Banou, ‘ to begin the journey to-day ; 
| you had better, therefore, wait till to-morrow morning. In the meantime, as it is no more 
than right that you should be informed of what has passed between the Sultan of India 
and Prince Ahmed since our marriage, I will give you an account of everything this 
evening. 

“The next morning, when Schaibar had been informed of what it was necessary he 
should know, he began his journey very early, accompanied by Prince Ahmed, who was 
to present him to the sultan. They arrived at the capital ; but so soon as Schaibar’ 
appeared at the gate, all who saw him were seized with affright at the appearance of 
this hideous figure, and many ran and hid themselves in their shops, or in their houses, 
the doors of which they instantly shut; others took to flight, and communicated the 
same alarm to those they met, who instantly turned, and ran without once looking behind 
them. In this manner, as Schaibar and Prince Ahmed advanced at a regular pace, they 
found a complete solitude in all the streets through which they passed on their way to the 
palace. When they arrived there, the porters, instead of at least trying to prevent 
Schaibar from going in, ran off in every direction, and left the entrance quite free. The JW 
prince and Schaibar, therefore, advanced without let or hindrance to the council hall, Sew 
where the sultan was seated on his throne, giving audience. And as all the officers and 
attendants had abandoned their posts as soon as Schaibar made his appearance, the 
brothers-in-law entered without the least hindrance. 

“With head erect Schaibar haughtily approached the throne, and, without waiting 
| for Prince Ahmed to present him, thus addressed the sultan: ‘Thou hast demanded my 
presence. Behold, here I am. What dost thou require of me?’ 

But the sultan, instead of answering, put his hands before his eyes, and turned his 
head away to avoid the sight of the dreadful object before him. Schaibar was enraged 
at the uncivil and offensive reception to which he found himself subjected after he had 
fq taken the trouble of coming. He therefore lifted up his bar of iron, and exclaiming, 
| 1 « Wilt thou not speak ?’ let it fall directly on the sultan’s head, and crushed him to the 
v4 earth. This occured so quickly that Prince Ahmed had no time to interpose to protect 
i his father. It was now as much as he could do to prevent Schaibar from destroying the 
grand vizier, who was close to the sultan’s right hand. And he prevailed upon the angry 
1x4 man only by representing that the advice the vizier always gave the sultan his father 

was very equitable and excellent. ‘Where, then, are those,’ exclaimed Schaibar, ‘who 
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Ke have given him such execrable advice?’ And saying this, he slew all the other viziers, 
y who stood on both sides of the throne, and all the favourites and parasites of the sultan 


SESE 


La 


(4 who were the enemies of Prince Ahmed. Death followed upon every blow dealt by his 
} iron bar, and none escaped, except those whose fear was not so powerful as to fix them to 
1% the very spot, and who were not too much startled to save their lives by flight. 
"yy “ After completing this dreadful execution, Schaibar left the hall of audience, and 
474 went into the middle of the court, with the bar of iron on his shoulder. ‘I know,’ he 
I] cried, looking at the grand vizier who accompanied Prince Ahmed, to whom he owed his 
4, life, ‘I know that there dwells here a certain enchantress, who is an cnemy to the prince 
y my brother-in-law—a greater enemy thart even these infamous favourites, whom I have 
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| punished. Let her be brought before me.’ The grand vizier immediately sent for the 
i) enchantress, and had her brought forth; and when Schaibar, as he raised his bar of iron, jf 
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@ said, ‘Learn the consequence of giving wicked advice and pretending sickness,’ the bar 
Nii fell, and the enchantress was instantly annihilated on the spot. 

y “This is not sufficient,’ exclaimed Schaibar: ‘I will destroy the whole city, unless 
Prince Ahmed, my brother-in-law, be instantly acknowledged as Sultan of India.’ All 
@) those who were present, and who heard this fair speech, immediately made the air resound 
{N] With cries of ‘Long live Sultan Ahmed !’ and in a short time the whole city echoed with 
iva the same sound. Schaibar next caused the prince to be clothed in the robes of the 
sultan, and had him instantly installed. After he had paid him homage and taken an 
Mi] oath of fidelity and allegiance, he went for his sister Pari-Banou, conducted her to the 
a city with great pomp, and caused her to be acknowledged as Sultana of India. 

Ny “ With respect to Prince Ali and the Princess Nourounnihar, as they had taken no 
\ } part in the conspiracy against Prince Ahmed, who was thus amply revenged, and, indeed, 
Ny as they were even ignorant of the existence of such a plot, Prince Ahmed gave them for 
4 their establishment a very considerable province, with its capital, where they went and 
i] passed the remainder of their days. He also sent an officer to Prince Houssain, his 
) eldest brother, to announce the change that had taken place in the government, and 
NG offered him the choice of any province in his kingdom, with full sovereignty. But this 
‘) prince was so happy in his retirement, that he requested the officer to return his sincercst 
ila thanks to the sultan, his youngest brother, for Ahmed’s good and kind inteutions, to 
\ assure him of his entire submission and loyalty, and to say that the only favour he 
ff requested was permission to pass the remainder of his life in the retreat he had chosen.” 


Wa «Scheherazade, always contriving to interest the sultan by the relation of her different 
( y stories, immediately began a new one, and addressed Schahriar in these terms :— 


) 
iu THE STORY OF THE TWO SISTERS WHO WERE JEALOUS OF THEIR 
uy YOUNGER SISTER. 


}/- HERE was once a prince of Persia named Khosrouschah, who, when 
he had come of age, used to amuse himself very frequently by seeking 
after adventures during the night. He often disguised himself, and, 
accompanied by one of his confidential attendants, likewise in disguise, 
visited different parts of the city, and sometimes became acquainted 
( with circumstances of an extraordinary nature, which J will not at 
present stop to relate to your majesty ; but I hope you will derive 
: some pleasure from listening to the account of what happened to him 
hy] On the first excursion he made a few days after he had ascended the throne of the sultan 
his father, who, dying at a very advanced age, left him sole heir to the kingdom of 
Ai Persia. 
% “ After the customary cerémonies on his accession to the crown, and the funeral 
rites to the memory of his father were performed, the new Sultan Khosrouschah, as much 
from a feeling of duty as from a desire to inspect what passed in his city, left his palace 
one night at about two hours after dark, accompanied by his grand vizier, who was dis- 
guised like himself. Having strolled into a quarter of the city inhabited by the poorer 
class of people, he heard, as he passed through a street, some very loud voices, and he 
ES approached the house from whence the noise proceeded. Looking through the crevice 
J) of a door, he perceived alight, and descried three sisters seated on a sofa, and apparently 
is) conversing together after supper. From. the words spoken by the eldest, he gathered 
ta that the three ladies were talking of their wishes. ‘Since we are talking of wishes,’ 
fa) said she, ‘mine is that I may have the sultan’s baker for a husband; I should then eat 
Nas much as I liked of that delicious bread which is called the sultan’s bread. Now let us 
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NUPTIAL CAVALCADE OF THE TWO SISTERS. 


hear if your taste is as good as mine.’ ‘My wish,’ said the second sister, ‘ would be to Q8 
marry the cook in the sultan’s kitchen; 1 should then eat excellent dishes; and as I feel 
sure that the sultan’s bread is in common use in the palace, I should not want for that. 
You see, sister,’ continued she, addressing the elder lady, ‘that my taste is quite as good 


as yours.’ N 
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“The youngest sister, who was extremely handsome, and possessed much more wit 
and readiness than her elder sisters could boast, now spoke in her turn. ‘ For my part,’ 
said she, ‘I do not limit my wishes to so low a standard ; I take a higher flight ; and since 
we are about wishing, 1 should wish to be the wife of the sultan himself. We should 
have a son, a prince whose hair should be gold on one side and silver on the other ; 
when he cried, the tears that dropped from his eyes should be pearls; and when he 
smiled, his vermillion lips should appear like an opening rosebud.’ - 

“‘ The wishes of these three sisters, and particularly of the thirt, appeared to the sultan 
so singular that he resolved to gratify them. Therefore, without communicating his 
design to the grand vizier, he desired that officer to take particular notice of the house, 
ne ee come for the three sisters on the following day, and conduct them before 
the throne. 

“The grand vizier, when he executed this order on the morrow, only gave the three 
sisters time to adorn themselves, without saying anything more to them than that the 
sultan desifd'to see them. He took them to the palace, and when he presented them 
to the sultan, the latter said to them, ‘ Tell me if you recollect the wishes you expressed 
yesterday evening, when you were all in such a pleasant humour: do not dissemble, for I 
must know the truth.’ 

“ At this question of the sultan’s, the three sisters, who did not at all expect an 
address of this nature, exhibited the utmost confusion. They cast down their eyes, and 
the blushes which overspread their cheeks added a lustre to their beauty, especially to 
that of the youngest, who now completed her conquest over the heart of the sultan. 
As their natural modesty, together with the fear of having offended their sovereign by 
their late conversation, made the ladies silent, the sultan, who perceived their embarrass- 
ment, said in an encouraging manner, ‘Fear nothing. I have not sent for you to give 
you pain; and as I see that, contrary to my intention, the question I ask you has con- 
fused you, and as I know each of your wishes, I will soon relieve you from your embar- 
rassment. You,’ added he, ‘who wished to be my wife, shall have your wish fulfilled 
this very day; and you,’ addressing the eldest and the second sister, ‘shall also have 
your wishes gratified, for I will have your nuptials solemnized with my baker and with 
my chief cook.’ 

“As soon as the sultan had declared his will, the youngest lady set her sisters an 
example, by throwing herself at the feet of the sultan, to express her gratitude. ‘O 
mighty king,’ said she, ‘my wish, since it is known to your majesty, was only exp 
in jest and mirth: I am not worthy of the honour you propose to confer upon me, and 
I entreat your pardon for my boldness and terferity.’ The other two sisters wanted also 


to excuse themselves, but the sultan prevented them. ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘I will hear of | x 


no excuses. The wish of each of you shall be gratified.’ 

“The nuptials of the three sisters were celebrated on that very day as the sultan had 
decreed, but with far different ceremonies: those of the younger sister were accompanied 
with all the pomp and rejoicings suitable to the union of a Sultan and Sultana of Persia, 
while those of the other two sisters were solemnized with no greater festivities than might 
: ao from the positions of their husbands, the principal baker and the chief cook 
of the sultan. 
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a sultana?’ ‘I confess,’ replied the other, ‘that I do not understand the matter. I 
cannot conceive what charms the sultan could see in her to fascinate him thus; she is no 
better than a dressed-up doll, and you know as well as I do the figure we have sometimes 
seen her. Was it a sufficient reason for the sultan to prefer her to you because her 
appearance is more youthful than yours? You were worthy of his alliance, and he 
ought to have done you the justice to give you the preference.’ 

“QO sister,’ replied the eldest, ‘ we will not speak of me: I should have been content 
if the sultan had made choice of you; but that he should fix his heart on that silly wench 
vexes me beyond measure. I will be revenged at all events, and you are as much inter- 
ested in the business as Iam. I therefore propose that you shall join with me, that we 
may act together in a matter which concerns us equally ; and you must communicate to 
me anything that may occur to you which will be likely to mortify the sultana ; while I, 
on my part, promise to acquaint you with anything my desire to humble her may suggest 
to me. 

“ After this .aalicious compact the two sisters saw each other frequently, and every 
time they met their only conversation was on the means they should adopt to interrupt, 
and if possible destroy, the happiness of the sultana, their younger sister. They pro- 

d several plans, but in deliberating on the execution of each they found such great 
difficulties that they did not venture to put one in practice. They, however, occasionally 
visited the sultana together, and with the most cunning and malicious dissimulation they 
lavished upon her every mark of friendship and affection they could devise, in order to 
convince her how delighted they were to see a sister raised to so high a rank. The 
sultana, on her part, always received them with every mark of esteem and affection which 
they could expect from a sister who was not unduly elated with her newly-acquired 
dignity, and who still continued to love them with the same cordiality she had shown in 
ald tines, 

“Some months after her marriage the sultana had hopes of becoming a mother, a 
circumstance which gave the sultan great pleasure; and universal joy prevailed when 
the news became known, not only in the palace, but throughout all the Persian dominions. 
The two sisters came to offer their congratulations, and to entreat their sister to accept 
them as her attendants. The sultana replied, ‘My dear sisters, you may be assured that 
I should not make choice of any one else, if the matter rested entirely with me; I am 
infinitely obliged to you for your good wishes to me, but I must submit to whatever the 
sultan may command. You may, however, use all the interest your husbands possess 
at court, to have this favour requested of the sultan; and if he speaks to me on the 
subject, you may be certain that I shall not only express my wish to him that he will 
confer the favour on me, but shall also thank him most heartily if he makes choice of 

u.? . : 

“The two husbands each solicited the courtiers who were their patrons, entreating 
the latter to employ their influence to obtain for their wives the honour they aspired to; 
and these patrons exerted themselves with so much diligence and success, that the 
sultan promised to consider the matter. He kept his word; and in a conversation he had 
with the sultana, he told her that he thought her sisters would be better attendants for 
her than strangers could be, but that he would not appoint them to that office until he 
had previously obtained her consent. The sultana, sensible of the deference the sultan 
thus obligingly paid to her wishes, replied, ‘O my lord, I am ready to do whatever your 
majesty may think right; but since you have had the goodness to turn your thoughts on 
my sisters, I must thank you for the preference you have given them for my sake; and 
I will not deny that I shall accept their services with much greater satisfactiov than if 
they were strangers.’ : 

“The Sultan Khosrouschah appointed the sisters of the sultana to attend her; and 
the sisters in consequence immediately took up their residence in the palace, quite over- 
joyed at having found so good an opportunity of putting in practice the detestable 
wickedness which they meditated. 

“In due time the sultana became the mother of a prince as beautiful as the morning ; 
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but neither his beauty nor his infant helplessness could soften the obdurate hearts of )\ 


the two sisters. They wrapped him up very carelessly in some linen clothes, put him 


| into a small basket, and lowered it with him into the current of a canal which flowed 


under the apartment of the sultana; and they produced a little dead dog, asserting that 
the sultana had been delivered of it. This unpleasant intelligence was announced to the 
sultan, who gave way to a violent fit of rage, which might have proved fatal to the sultana 


) if his grand vizier had not represented to him that he could not, without injustice, cop- 


sider her as responsible for the caprices of nature. 

“The basket with the prince in it was carried by the current beyond a wall, which 
bounded the view from the apartment of the sultana, but did not impede the course of 
the canal, which crossed the gardens of the palace. By chance the superintendent of the 
gardens of the sultan, one of the principal and most respected officers in the kingdom, 
was walking in the garden on the banks of the canal; and he, observing the basket float- 
ing on the water, called a gardener who was near. ‘Go quickly,’ said he, pointing to the 
floating basket, ‘and bring me yonder thing, that I may see what it contains.’ The 
gardener went immediately to the edge of the canal, and with the spade he had in his 
hand he dexterously drew the basket towards him, and lifted it out of the water. 

“The superintendent of the gardens was very much surprised to see in the basket a 
child wrapped up in linen—a child evidently just born, but nevertheless very beautiful. 
This officer had been married a considerable time; but, though he was very desirous of 
having a family, Heaven had not yet granted his wishes. He turned to go home, and 
desired the gardener to follow him with the basket and child. When he had reached his 
house, which looked into the garden of the palace, he went immediately to the apartment 
of his wife. ‘ My dear wife,’ said he, ‘ we have no children, but here is one that Heaven 
sends us; and I recommend it to your care. Send for a nurse for this boy as soon as 
possible, and foster him as if he were our own son: from this moment I adopt him.’ The 
superintendent’s wife joyfully took the child, and felt great pleasure in the charge. Her 
husband did not choose to investigate from whence the child could have come. ‘I plainly 
see,’ said he to himself, ‘that it is from the apartment of the sultana; but it is not my 
business to inquire into what passes there, or to cause commotions in a place where peace 
should reign.’ 


“ The following year the sultana was delivered of another prince. Her unnatural and [# 
inhuman sisters felt no more compassion for the second son than they had felt for his | 


elder brother, and they had him exposed in the same way in a basket on the canal, and | 


pretended that the sultana had brought forth a cat. Fortunately for the child, the 
superintendent of the gardens was near the canal at the time, and had him taken out and 
carried to his wife, charging her to take the same care of this second child as of the | 
former one; and she readily agreed, not less from inclination than from a wish to comply | 
with the good intentions of her husband. 

“The Sultan of Persia felt still more indignant against the sultana for this second 
disappointment than he had been before; and his anger and resentment would have 
burst forth had not the grand vizier again made use of the most persuasive remonstranees 
to appease him. | 

“The sultana at length became a mother a third time, not of a prince, but of a § 
daughter ; but this poor little innocent also shared the fate of the two young princes her 


( \ 
brothers. The two sisters, who had resolved not to desist from their detestable design | | 


until they succeeded in reducing the sultana to contempt and destitution by making her 


despised and driving her from her present state, got rid of the little princess by exposing } 


her on the canal. She also was snatched from inevitable death by the charity and com- 
passion of the superintendent, as the two princes her brothers had been, and with them 
she was nursed and educated. 

“To this inhuman action the two sisters added deceit and imposture, as on the former 
occasions. They showed a piece of wood, which they falsely affirmed to be a mole, of f 
which they declared the sultana had been delivered. The Sultan Khosrouschah could not | 
repress his wrath when he heard of this last extraordinary production. ‘This vile | 
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woman,’ said he, ‘ will fill my palace with monsters if I suffer her to live any longer. 
No,’ he added, ‘ this must not be; she is a monster herself, and I will rid the world 
of her.’ He then pronounced the decree for her death, and commanded the grand vizier 
to see it executed. 

“The grand vizier and those of the courtiers who were present threw themselves at 
the feet of the sultan, entreating him to revoke the sentence. The former addressing 
him said, ‘O dread monarch, will your majesty allow me to represent to you that the laws 
which condemn evil-doers to death have been established only for the punishment of 
crimes? The three strange and unexpected misfortunes of the sultana cannot be deemed 
such. How can she be accused of having done wrong? Many women have met with 
similar - misfortunes, and examples daily occur of such events ; they are to be pitied, but 
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they are not punishable. Your majesty may, therefore, desist from seeing the sultana, 
yet still suffer her to live. The affliction in which she will pass the remainder of her 
days after having lost your favour will be a sufficient atonement for any offence she may 
have committed.’ 

“The Sultan of Persia yielded to these arguments, for he plainly saw the injustice of 
condemning to death a sultana who had really done no wrong. ‘ Let her live, then,’ 
cried he; ‘but I grant her life only on a condition which will make her wish for death 
more than once every day. Let there be erected a sort of wooden cage or prison at the 
gate of the principal mosque, and let one of the windows be always open. She shall be 
shut up in this cage, dressed in a coarse habit, and every Mussulman who goes to the 
mosque to say his prayers shall spit in her face as he passes. If any one fails to comply 
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with this order, he shall be subjected to the same punishment. And, that I may be } 
punctually obeyed, I command you, vizier, to appoint proper persons to see this sentence 
executed. ; 
“The tone of voice in which the sultan pronounced this inhuman decree silenced ‘ty 
1" 
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the grand vizier. The command was carried into effect, to the great satisfaction of the |)’ 


.two jealous sisters. The building was erected. When it was completed, the unfortunate [i\\ 
sultana was confined in it as the sultan had commanded, and ignominiously exposed to a 


the contempt and ridicule of the common people. This undeserved humiliation she bore |: 
with a firmness and patience that attracted the admiration, and at the same time the [ii 
compassion, of all those who judged the matter according to the rules of justice. ai 
“Meanwhile the two princes and the princess were brought up with parental tender- |W 
ness by the superintendent of the gardens and his wife ; and this affection was increased 
as they advanced in age, by the greatness of mind which displayed itself in the brothers 


as well as the sister, and likewise by the extreme beauty of the latter, who every day i 
t 


xe 


unfolded new charms ; and still further by the docility of the children, by their inclina- 
tions, which were much above the trivial pursuits of children in general, and by a certain | 
air and manner, which plainly indicated their rank. In order to distinguish the two [if 

princes according to their age, they named the first Bahman, and the second Perviz, both 
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names of ancient kings of Persia. The princess they called Parizade, also after several 
of the Persian queens and princesses. 

“When the princes were old enough, the superintendent of the gardens provided Ny 
them with a master to teach them to read and write; and the princess their sister, who [ik 
was present when they took their lessons, though younger than her brothers, showed so 
great a desire to learn also, that the superintendent, delighted with the disposition he [(,= 
saw in her to improve herself, gave her the same master. Her vivacity and quick { 
penetration soon excited in her a desire to excel, and in a short time time she became [( 
as clever as her brothers. 2 

“From that time the two princes and their sister had the same masters in various }f 
branches of learning, such as geography, poetry, and history; and also in the occult [\¥ 
sciences. And as they showed wonderful facility in learning, they made so great a pro- fA} 
gress that their masters were astonished, and soon confessed, without hesitation, that (4 
their pupils would in a short time go beyond what they themselves knew. In her hours }\\ 
of recreation, the princess learnt to =ing and to play on several instruments. When the fA 
princes began to ride on horseback, their sister would not allow them to have even this |\\ 
advantage over her. She took part in their martial exercises, so that she knew the | 
whole art of horsemanship, of archery, of throwing the javelin, and often also excelled 
them in the race. 

“The superintendent, who was highly delighted to see his adopted children so accom- 
plished in every bodily and every mental acquirement, and who considered that they 
fully recompensed him, even beyond his most sanguine expectations, for the expense he 
had been at in their education, formed a more extensive plan for their advancement and 
pleasure. Till then, contented with his residence in the centre of the garden of the 
palace, he had lived without having a country house: he now purchased one at a little 
distance from the city, which had a good deal of ground annexed, consisting of fields, 
meadows, and woods ; and as thé house did not appear to him sufficiently handsome or 
convenient, he had it pulled down, and spared no expense in rebuilding it, to render it the 
| most magnificent habitation in the neighbourhood. He went every day, that by his 
presence he might excite to greater expedition the large number of workmen he employed ; 
and as soon as an apartment was completed for his reception, he passed several days there 
at a time, indeed spending there all the leisure the functions and duties of his office would 
(VA allow him. At length, by continued assiduity on his part, the house was finished ; and 
while it was being furnished with equal dispatch in the most elegant style, corresponding { 
with the richness and magnificence of the edifice, he had the garden laid out according [,# 
to a design which he had himeclf planned, and in the manner which the nobles of Persia [i 
usually adopt. He added to this garden a park of vast extent. which he caused to be i) 
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| enclosed with substantial walls, and stocked with all kinds of animals for the chase, that | 

| the princes and their sister might enjoy the diversion of hunting whenever they wished. 
| “When this house was entirely completed and ready to be inhabited, the superin- ) 

| tendent of the gardens threw himself at the feet of the sultan, and after representing to 

his royal master the length of time he had been in his service and the infirmities of age | 
which were advancing on him, he entreated permission to resign his office into the hands | 
of his majesty. The sultan granted his old servant this favour with much pleasure, for 

he was well satisfied with the service of the superintendent, who had been in office not | 
only during his own reign, but also while his father was on the throne; and in giving 
him his dismissal, the sultan asked him what he could do to recompense him. ‘O king,’ 
replied the superintendent, ‘I am so overwhelmed with the favours I have received from 
your majesty, as well as from the sultan your father of happy memory, that I have [-q 
now nothing to desire but that you extend your favour to me until I die.’ He then 
took his leave of the sultan, and removed to the country house he had built, taking with 

him the two princes Bahman and Perviz, and the Princess Parizade. His wife had been 
dead some years. He had not enjoyed his retirement here with them longer than five [TJ 
or six months, when he was taken from them by a death so sudden, that he had not even | 
time to acquaint them with the true circumstances of their birth; a thing which, how- | 
ever, he had resolved on doing, as a necessary inducement to them to continue to live, as 
they had hitherto done, according to their rank and condition, and in conformity withthe [4] 
education he had given them and the natural inclinations they evinced. 

“The princes Bahman and Perviz, and their sister Parizade, who knew no other father {7} 
than the superintendent of the gardens, mourned for him as for a parent, and performed [*} 
all the duties which filial affection and gratitude required of them. Perfectly satisfied | 
with the possessions bequeathed to them, they continued to live together in the same_ | 
union which they had hitherto preserved; the princes feeling no ambition to appear \ 
at court, or to aspire to those principal offices aad dignities which they might easily have 
acquired. 

“One day, when the two brothers were hunting and Parizade had remained at home, 
an aged female Mussulman devotee presented herself at the ga.e, and entreated per- 
mission to enter and repeat her prayers, as it was the hour of devotiwn. The princess was 
asked if she would allow this, and she ordered the applicant to be admitted and shown 
into the oratory, which had been erected by the superintendent i the house, as there 
was no mosque in the neighbourhood. The princess also desired chat when the devotee 
had finished her prayers she might be taken over the house and gardens, and then con- 
ducted to her. 

“The devotee went in and repeated her prayers in the oratory ; when she had finished, 
two of the princess’s women, who were waiting for her to come out, invited her to visit the 
house and gardens. As she declared herself ready to follow them, they took her through {> 
all the apartments, in each of which she scanned everything closely, as if she understood 
the value of the furniture and the proper arrangement of each room. The attendants 
also went with her into the gardens, the design of which she thought so new and 
ingenious, that she admired it very much, and observed that whoever had laid them out 
must have been a great master in the art. She was at last conducted before the princess, 
who received her in a large saloon, which, in beauty, elegance, and richness, surpassed 
all that the visitor had seen in the other apartments. 

“‘ Ag soon as the princess saw the devotee enter the saloon, she said, ‘O my good 
mother, come here and sit by me. I am very happy in the opportunity which chance 
affords me of profiting for some minutes by the experience and conversation of a person FA 
like you, who have taken the right path by devoting yourself entirely to Heaven, and 
whose advice every one that is wise should also follow.’ : 

“ The devotee, instead of taking a place upon the sofa, would have seated herself on 
the ground, but the princess would not suffer her to do so: she rose from her place, and 
going towards her guest, took the stranger by the hand, and obliged her to sit near her 

in the place of honour. The devotee was sensible of this civility, and said to her, ‘O 
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beautiful lady, I ought not to be treated thus honourably, and I only obey you because 
you command it, and are mistress in your own house.’ When she was seated, before 
they began to converse, one of the princess’s women placed before them a small table, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ebony, with a basin of porcelain on it containing a variety 
of cakes, and some smaller dishes with the fruits that were in season, together with | 
sweetmeats, both liquid and dry. 

“The princess took one of the cakes and offered it to the devotee. ‘ Eat this, my good | 
mother,’ said she, ‘and choose whatever fruit you like: you must want food after the | 
long walk you have had to come here.’ ‘ Lady,’ replied the devotee, ‘I am not accus- {\ 
tomed to eat such delicate things; and if I accept them, it is only because I cannot | 
refuse what Heaven senda me through such liberal hands.” Whilst the devotee was |p 
eating, the princess, who also ate something by way of setting her the example, asked her uj 
several questions on the devotional exercises she prattised, and on the manner in which 
she lived; to all which the stranger replied with great humility. Led on from one sub- 
ject to another, the princcss at length asked her what she thought of the house they 
were in, and whether it suited her taste. 

“« Bounteous lady,’ replied the devotee, ‘I should have very bad taste if I found any 
fault in it. It is elegant, cheerful, and richly furnished, and the decorations are managed 
with great judgment. It is situated in pleasant grounds, and no one could imagine a 
garden more delightful than that which belongs to it. But if you will permit me to 
speak frankly, I must take the liberty to tell you that the house would be incomparable 
if three things, which in my opinion are wanting, were added to it.’ ‘ My good woman,’ 
replied Parizade, ‘ what are these three things? I entreat you in the name of Heaven to 
inform me; I will spare nothing to procure them, if it be possible.’ 

‘““« Lady,’ returned the devotec, ‘the first of these three things is the talking bird. 4} 
It is a very rare bird, called Bulbulhezar; and it has the power of attracting all the J\s 
jy Singing birds in the vicinity, which come to accompany its song. The second thing is ae 
7 ; the singing tree, the leaves of which are so many mouths, that constantly form an har- | 
) monious and never-ceasing concert of different voices. The third and last is the golden 
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| water, one single drop of which, dropped into a basin made for the purpose in any part 
4 of. a garden, increases so rapidly, that it immediately fills the vessel, and then rises in | 
| the middle in a sort of fountain, which never ceases springing up and falling into the [/\} 
basin without ever running over.’ _ 

“*O good mother,’ cried the princess, ‘how much I am obliged to you for having 
told me of these things! They are astonishing indeed, and I never heard that the world 
contained anything so curious and wonderful ; but as I am sure that you know the place 
where they may be found, I hope you will do me the favour to inform me of it.’ 

“Tn order to satisfy the princess, the devotee replied, ‘I should be unworthy, O 
beautiful lady, of the hospitality you have so bountcously shown me, if I refused to 
gratify your curiosity on the subject respecting which you are so desirous of gaining 
information. Allow me, therefore, to tell you, that the three things I have just mentioned 
are all to be found in the same place on the confines of this kingdom, and on the side 
nearest India. The road which leads to this place passcs by your house. He whom you 
send to procure them has only to follow this road for twenty days; and on the twentieth 
let him ask where the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water are to be 
found, and the first person he meets will point them out to him.’ As she finished these 
words the devotee rose, and having taken her leave, she continued her journey. ; 

“‘ Princess Parizade had her mind so occupied with this information which the Mus- ff’ 
sulman devotee had given her on the subject of the talking bird, the singing tree, and [i¥ 
i the golden water, that she did not perceive her visitor was gone until she wanted to #4, 
“Nh ask her some questions to render her instructions more clear. She did not, in fact, think a 

that what she had just heard was sufficiently explanatory to authorise her taking a i 
journey that might be useless. She would not, however, send after the devotee to make #'@ 
ity her return, but endeavoured to recollect all that she had said, and to impress it on her | 

| memory, so that nothing might escape. When she thought that she was perfectly sure Zl 
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of every circumstance, she reflected with the greatest satisfaction on the pleasure she KY 
should experience, if she could attain the possession of such wonderful things; but tho Xi 
difficulties that intervened, and the fear of not succeeding in the undertaking, filled her |X | 
with uneasiness. ; RY 
“Princess Parizade was absorbed in these considerations when the princes her brothers [R 
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| returned from the chase. They entered the saloon; but instead of finding her with an 
N open countenance and cheerful temper, according to her usual custom, they were 
0], surprised to see her brooding and silent, as if some affliction had befallen her. She did 
not even raise her head to indicate that she was aware of their presence. 

“Prince Bahman was the first to speak. ‘O sister,’ said he, ‘where are the cheer- |. 
fulness and gaiety which have hitherto been your inseparable companions? Are you 
unwell? Has any misfortune befallen you? Has anything afflicted you? Tell us, that 
we may participate in your grief, and apply some remedy ; or that we may revenge you, 
if any person has had the temerity to offend a lady like you, to whom every respect 1s due.’ 

“The princess remained for some time without making any reply or altering her 
position. At length she raised her eyes and glanced at the princes her brothers; then 
looking down again, she replied that nothing ailed her. 

“Dear sister,’ replied Prince Bahman, ‘ you do not tell us the truth: something 
must be the matter, and even something of a serious nature. It is not possible that in 
the short time of our absence from you, so great and unexpected a change as that which 
we observe in you can have happened without a cause. You must not expect us to be 
content with an answer so far from satisfactory. Do not, therefore, conceal from us | 
what occasions your thoughtfulness, unless you wish us to believe that you desire to end } 
a friendship and union which has till now subsisted among us from our earliest 
infancy. 

“‘The princess, who was very far from wishing to quarrel with her brothers, dia not 
choose to let them retain such an opinion. ‘ When I told you,’ she said, ‘ that nothing 
ailed me, I meant nothing that affected you; but since you press me to explain the 
matter, and urge me by the right of frienidahip and by the affection there is between us, 
I will tell vou all the circumstances. 

“You thought, as I did also, that this house, which our late respected father built for 4 
J us, was quite complete, and that there was not one single thing wanting in it. I have, & 

however, been informed to-day that there are three things. which would set it beyond 
comparison above every other country house in the whole world. These things are the 
talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water.’ After having explained to her |}: 
brothers in what the several excellencies of these three things consisted, she went on and |" 
said, ‘ A devotee of our holy religion is the person who has told me of these things; and } 
she has informed me of the place where they are to be found, and of the way that leads rN 
to them. You may think, perhaps, that these things, which are requisite to make our |\¥ 
habitation excel all others, are of little consequence, and that our abode will always be aj 
esteemed a very handsome one, notwithstanding their absence, and that we can very 
well do without them. You may think on this subject as you please; but I cannot help [f. 
telling you that, with respect to myself, I am convinced they are absolutely necessary, [ff 
and I shall not be satisfied until I see them here. Whether, therefore, you take any [' 
interest or not in the things themselves, I request you to assist me with your advice, and 
point out some one whom I can employ to obtain them.’ 

“« Dear sister,’ replied Prince Bahman, ‘ nothing that interests you can be indifferent kif 
to us. Your anxiety to possess these three things you mention is quite enough to | 
engage us to take the same interest. But beyond what we feel on your account, we are }" 
ourselves anxious to possess such rarities. I am well satisfied my brother is of the same | 
opinion with myself. We ought, therefore, to do everything in our power to procure these [Jf 
three things ; and, indeed, their singularity and importance fully deserve our endeavours. 
I, then, will undertake this matter. Only tcll me the road I am to go and the place 
where they are to be found, and I will not defer my journey longer than to-morrow.’ : 

“« Brother,’ said Prince Perviz, ‘it is not right that you should absent yourself from 
|"! home for so long a time as this enterprise will require: you are our chief and support ; 

74 and I must request my sister to join with me in desiring you to relinquish this design, 
Xj] and let me undertake the journey : I will endeavour to acquit myself to your satisfaction, 
4] and it will also be much more proper that I should run the risk.’ ‘I am very well satisfied [If 
“0 of your. good intentions, brother,’ reolied Prince Bahman, ‘aud am sure you would | 
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| equally white with his hair, descended almost to his feet. The nails of his hands and 


' neglected his own concerns, in order to give himself entirely to the duties of devotion ; 
: and from disregard of earthly things, he had at last become the figure just described. 


' therefore, when he came near the dervish, who was, in fact, the first person he had met, 
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| execute the business quite as well as I should ; -but I have made up my mind I will go, ‘i 


and nothing shall prevent me. You must remain with our sister, whom I need not //\' 
recommend to your particular care.” The remainder of the day was passed by them in ) 
preparations for the journey, and in learning from the princess the different signs and [\ 
observations that the devotee had given for guidance on the road. HN 
“Very early the next morning Prince Bahman mounted his horse; and Prince |h4 
Perviz and his sister, who were anxious to see him set off, embraced him and wished him ir 
a prosperous journey. At the very instant of their saying farewell, the princess recol- [iP 
lected an objection that till now had not struck her. ‘ Until this moment, my brother,’ [\\ 
she exclaimed, ‘I did not reflect upon the various accidents to which travellers are 
exposed in their journeys: who knows whether I shall ever see you again? Dismount, 
therefore, I conjure you, and do not undertake this journey. 1 would infinitely rather 
live without the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water, than run the least [f\ 
risk of losing you for ever.’ | 
{ 
| 


«QO sister,’ replied Prince Bahman, smiling at the sudden alarm of Parizade, ‘my 
resolution is taken ; and even were that not the fact, I would take it now, and you should |; 
see that I would execute it. The accidents you speak of happen only to the unfortunate. Rs 
It is true that I may be among that number; but I may also be among the successful, }), 
and they form a much more numerous class than the others. But as enterprises of this [4 
kind are in their nature uncertain, and as I may fail in my endeavours, all that I can { 
now do is to give you this knife.’ 

“Prince Bahman then took out a knife, and presented it in its case to the princess. [{h 
‘Take this,’ continued he, ‘ and occasionally give yourself the trouble to draw it out of [f 
its case and examine it. So long as you shall find it clean and bright as it is now, you if 
may be certain that I am alive; but if you ever see any drops of:blood fall from it, you | 
may be assured I am no longer living, and may consider me as lost to you.’ (Oe 

“This was the only thing that the princess could obtain from Prince Bahman. He 
then again took leave of her and his brother; and, being well mounted, armed, and 
equipped, set out. He proceeded straight forward on his journey, without turning either 
to the right or left, and continued to traverse the kingdom of Persia. On the twentieth 
day of his journey he perceived by the side of the road a most hideous old man. The 
stranger was seated at the foot of a tree, at a little distance from a cottage which served 
him as a retreat against the inclemency of the weather. 

“ His eyebrows were like snow, as was also his hair and his beard, and they quite 
overhung his forehead ; his moustaches completely covered his mouth, while his beard, 
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feet were of an unnatural length ; and he wore on his head a sort of large and flat hat 
that served as an umbrella. The remainder of his dress consisted simply of a mat that 
was wrapt entirely round him. : 

“This old man was a dervish, who had for many years retired from the world, and 
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“Prince Bahman had been very attentive from the break of day in observing whether 
he met any one who could describe the place of which he was in search ; he stopped, 
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and immediately dismounted, that he might in every particular conform to the instruc- 
tions the devotee had given the princess. He advanced towards the dervish, holding his 
horse by the bridle, and addressed him in these words: ‘ May Heaven, my good father, 
prolong your days, and grant you the accomplishment of your wishes.’ 

“‘ The dervish returned the prince’s salute, but spoke so unintelligibly that not a single 
word could be understood. As the prince observed that the obstacle arose from the 
moustaches of the dervish, which quite covered his mouth, and as he did not wish to 
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than I’ ‘ Those, however, who will attack you,’ replied the dervish, ‘for there are many 
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understanding your reply. I shall be much obliged to you if you will allow me to cut iS 
off both those and your eyebrows, which absolutely disfigure you, and make you look jy 
more like a bear than a man.’ 

‘The dervish made no objection to the design of the prince, but suffered him to do 
as he wished. And as Prince Bahman saw when he had finished the operation that the 
dervish had a fresh and clear skin, and appeared much younger than he had seemed at 
first, he said to him, ‘If I had a mirror, my good dervish, I would let you see how much 
younger you appear. You are now a man, but no one could distinguish before what you 
were.’ The compliments of Prince Bahman raised a smile on the countenance of the 
dervish. ‘ Whoever you are, sir,’ said the dervish to him, ‘ I am much obliged to you for 
the good office you have done me ; and I am ready to show my gratitude in any way that 
may be in my power. You would not have dismounted unless you were in want of some- 
thing: inform me what it is, and I well endeavour to satisfy you if I am able.’ ‘ My 
good dervish,’ replied the prince, ‘I come from a considerable distance, and am seeking 
the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water. I know that these three things 
are somewhere in this neighbourhood, but I am not aware of the precise spot. If you 
are acquainted with it, I entreat you to show me the way to it, that I may not make a 
mistake, and thus lose the long journey I have undertaken.’ 

“ As the prince addressed these words to the dervish, he observed that the holy man 
changed colour, cast his eyes on the ground, and put on a most serious countenance ; 
and then, instead of making any reply, he remained silent. Prince Bahman therefore 
resumed his speech, and added, ‘I think, my good father, that you understand what I 
say. Tell me, then, whether you can answer me what I ask you, in order that, if you 
cannot, I may not lose any more time, but go somewhere else for the information.’ The 
dervish at last broke silence. ‘O my lord,’ said he, ‘the road you inquire for is well 
known to me; but the friendship I conceived for you the instant I beheld you, and 
which is much increased by the great service you have rendered me, has bred a doubt in 
me, and makes me uncertain whether I ought to give you the information you require.’ 
‘What motive can hinder you?’ asked the prince. ‘ What difficulty can you have in 
giving it me?’ ‘I will tell you,’ answered the dervish: ‘I am thinking of the danger 
to which you will be exposed, and which is infinitely greater than you can at all imagine. 
A great many other persons, and some who did not possess less courage or perseverance 
than you seem to have, have passed this place, and have asked me the same question 
which you now put. After I had used all my endeavours and persuasions to prevent them 
from proceeding, they have nevertheless persisted in carrying out their project. I have 
at last, although against my inclination, informed them of the road, at their repeated 
entreaties ; and I can assure you that every one of them has perished, and I have not 
seen one individual return. If, therefore, you have the least regard for your life, and 
will follow my advice, you will not proceed a step farther, but immediately return home.’ 

“ Prince Bahman, however, persisted in his determination. ‘I am willing to believe,’ 
he said to the dervish, ‘that your advice is sincere, and I feel obliged to you for this 
proof of your friendship ; but however great the danger may be of which you speak, 
neither that nor anything else can make me alter my resolution. If any one should 
attack me, I am well armed to defend myself, and he will not possess greater courage 


of them, are invisible. How, then, can you defend yourself from invisible beings?’ ‘ All 
this is of no consequence,’ cried the prince ; ‘ whatever you may say to me, you will not 
persuade me to act contrary to my duty. Since you are acquainted with the road, I once 
more entreat you to inform me of it: pray do not refuse me this favour.’ 

“When the dervish found that he could make no impression upon the mind of Prince 
Bahman, and that the prince continued obstinately determined to proceed on his journey 
notwithstanding every dissuasion, he put his hand into a bag that lay by his side, and 
took out a bowl, which he presented to the prince. ‘ Since I cannot persuade you,’ said 
the dervish, ‘ to pay any attention to what I have said, and to profit by my advice, take 
this bowl; and as soon as you have again mounted your horse, set the bowl rolling 
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before you, and follow it until you come to the foot of a mountain, where it will stop. [R 
There you must dismount ; and you may. leave your horse with the bridle over his neck : 8 


he will remain in that spot until you come back. As you ascend the mountain you will 
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Ry see both on the right and left of you a great quantity of large black stones, and you KY 
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will hear on all sides a confusion of voices that will rail at you and say a thousand 
offensive things in order to discourage you and prevent your reaching the top; but you 


must be particularly careful not to be alarmed ; and above all things be sure not to turn {4} 
your head to look behind you; for if you do, at that very moment you will be changed |/it, 
into a black stone like those you see about you, which in fact are so many men who, like {| 


you, have undertaken this enterprise, and, as I have told you, have failed in the attempt. 
If you overcome this danger, against which I assure you I cannot warn you in terms 


sufficiently strong, and on which I would have you reflect very seriously, when you arrive fi 


at the top of the mountain you will there find a cage in which is confined the talking 
bird that you are in search of. As it speaks, you must ask it where the singing tree is, 
and also the golden water, and it will inform you. I have now nothing more to say : 
you know what you have to do and what to avoid; but if you are open to good counsel 
you will follow the advice I have given you, and not expose yourself to the risk of losing 
your life. Once again, while there still remains an opportunity for you to reflect, consider 
well what you are undertaking, and that you cannot escape the penalty should you 
through inadvertence subject yourself to it.’ , 

“*T cannot th.nk of following the advice which you have now repeated, and. for 
which I must ever feel obliged to you,’ replied Prince Bahman, after he had taken the 
bowl ; ‘ but I will endeavour to profit by what you say, and will avoid looking back as I 
ascend ; and I hope you will soon see me return to thank you still more gratefully, laden 
with the spoils I am in search of.’ Having said this, to which the dervish returned no 
other answer than that he wished him success, and should with great pleasure see him 
come back, the prince remounted his horse, took leave of the dervish by making a 
profound reverence with his head, and then threw the bowl before him. 

“The bowl continued to roll on with the same celerity with which Prince Bahman 
first threw it from him; in order, therefore, to follow and not loose sight of it, he was 
j obliged to accommodate the pace of his horse to its motion as it went forward. He 
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continued close behind the bowl; and when it came to the foot of the mountain the }/] 
dervish mentioned, it stopped, and the prince dismounted. He did not fasten his horse, | \ 


which, indeed, did not stir from the spot even when he threw the bridle on its neck. 
When he had cast his eyes over the mountain, as far as he could see, and had observed 
the black stones, he began to ascend, and had not proceeded more than four or five steps 
before he heard the voices which the dervish had mentioned, although he could see no 
one. Some said, ‘ What is the fool about? Where is he going? What does he want? 
Don’t let him pass.’ Others cried, ‘Stop him! seize him! murder him!’ While a 
third party, in voices like thunder exclaimed, ‘Thief! Assassin! Murderer!’ Some, on 
the contrary, called out in a mocking tone, ‘No, no, do not hurt him; let the pretty 
fellow pass: he is the very person for whom the cage and bird are kept.’ 

“« Never pausing to heed these tiresome and importunate exclamations, Prince Bahman 
continued for some time to ascend with great fortitude and perseverance. But the 
voices kept increasing, and the noise became so great, and appeared so nearly surround- 
ing him, that he began to be very much alarmed. His feet and legs trembled under him ; 
he felt faint ; and, as soon as he found that his strength began to fail, he forgot the advice 
of the dervish, and turned round in order to fly, when he was instantly changed into a 
black stone; a transformation that had happened to many others before him who had 
attempted the same enterprise. His horse also was changed into stone. 

“Ever since Prince Bahman first set out on his expedition, Princess Parizade nad 
cohstantly wore the knife with its case at her girdle, in order to ascertain, from time to 
time, whether her brother was alive or dead; nor had she ever omitted to consult it 
several times during the day. She had in this manner the consolation of learning that 
Prince Bahman was in perfect health; and she also frequently talked of him with Prince 
Perviz, who was equally anxious with herself to learn some news of the absent one. 

* At length, on the fatal day when Prince Bahman was changed into a black stone, 
as the prince and princess were as usual conversing about him in the evening, Prince 
Perviz observed, ‘ Pray, sister, take the knife out, and let us see how our brother is.’ She 
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horror at this sight, the princess threw down the knife. ‘Alas! my dearest brother,’ 

she exclaimed, ‘I, then, have caused you to perish entirely through my own fault! 
| Never shall I see you more. How wretched I am! Why did I mention to you the 
talking bird, the singing tree, or the golden water? Or rather, what mattered it to me 
to know the opinion the devotee had formed of this house and grounds, and whether she 
thought them beautiful or ugly, well or ill furnished? Would to Heaven that she had 
never thought of addressing herself to me. Hypocritical and deceitful wretch !’ she 
| continued, ‘is it thus thou hast repaid the reception I afforded thee? Why didst thou 
Hiv'| speak to me of a bird, of a tree, and of a water which I now believe to have no real 
{|| existence, but which have yet caused the unfortunate death of my dearest brother? and 
| yet, through thy enchantment, imaginary as they are, I cannot drive them from my mind.’ 
| “Prince Perviz was not less grieved at the loss of his brother than was the princess ; 
‘iv but without indulging in useless complaints, and understanding from his sister’s lamen- 
|| tations that she still most ardently wished to obtain the talking bird, the singing tree, and 
4: the golden water, he interrupted her and said, ‘ All our sorrow and regret for the death of 
| Prince Bahman are unavailing ; neither our tears nor our affliction will restore him to 
( life. It is the will of Heaven, and we ought to submit to it. Let us adore the dispensa- 


i drew it forth, and, looking at its blade, they saw blood run from the point. Struck with 
| 


'¥4 tions of Providence, whether good or ill, and not endeavour to penetrate into the cause 
\}i of them. Why should we at this moment doubt the words of the devotee, after having 
j{4| hitherto supposed them perfectly just and true? Why should we think she spoke of three 
‘ things that did not exist, and merely invented them to annoy and deceive you, who, so 
* far from giving her any cause of enmity, have received and entertained her with so much 
KX\{ liberalixy and kindness? Let us rather suppose that the death of my brother arose 
| from his own fault, or from some accident for which we are unable to account. There- 
). fore, my «lear sister, let not his death prevent us from pursuing our inquiry. I at first . 
<<¢ Offered 1o undertake the journey instead of him. Iam still willing to doit; and as & 
7, his example and fate do not in the least make me alter my opinion, I will set out to- 
‘v4, morrow morning.’ 
Yi ‘The princess did all she could to dissuade Prince Perviz, begging him not co expose 
| himself to the danger, lest, instead of the loss of one brother, she might have to lament 
the death of two. However, he continued inflexible, notwithstanding all the remonstrances 
‘a she could make. But before he set out, that she might be informed of the success of 
| his expeditition, as she had been in the instance of Prince Bahman by means of the 
knife the prince had left her, Prince Perviz gave her a chaplet, consisting of a hundred 
pearls, for the same purpose. And as he presented it to her he said, ‘Tell over this 
''4 chaplet during my absence, to know my fate; and if, in telling it, it should happen that 
Gi the pearls are set fast as if they were glued, so that you cannot move them or make 
! them go over each other, it will be a sign that I have experienced the same fate as my 
brother. But let us hope that this will not happen, and that I shall have the happi- 
yi ness of seeing you again, to our mutual joy.’ 

“Prince Perviz began his journey, and on the twentieth day he met the dervish, 
exactly in the same spot where Prince Bahman had found him. He went up to him, and 
| having saluted him, requested information concerning the place where the talking bird, 

| the singing tree, and the golden water were to be found. The dervish made the same 
'' difficulties, and urged the same remonstrances, as in the case of Prince Bahman, and 
even told Prince Perviz that, not long since, a person of the prince’s age, and who bore a 
4 great likeness to him, had come and asked the road; and that, overcome by the pressing 
\{| entreaties and importunities of the stranger, he had shown him the way, and had given | 
4 him a guide, and told him every precaution that he ought to follow in order to succeed « 
but he had never seen the stranger return; and he had therefore no doubt that he had 

| experienced the same fate as those who had gone before. 

‘““*My good dervish,’ replied Prince Perviz, ‘I know the person you mention very 
well. He was my elder brother, and I know for a certainty that he is dead. But what 
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has been changed into a black stone, like those I have mentioned to you; and you may 
expect to undergo the same transformation, unless you follow more accurately than he 
the advice I have given you—that is, if you persist in proceeding with what I so earnestly 
exhort you to desist from, and concerning which I still beg you to alter your resolution.’ 

“¢Q© dervish,’ said Prince Perviz, ‘I cannot sufficiently prove to you how much I 
feel indebted for the interest you have taken in the preservation of my life, though I am 
so much a stranger to you, and have done nothing to deserve your kindness; but I must 
inform you that I thought very seriously upon the subject before I undertook this 
expedition, and that I cannot now abandon it. I entreat you, therefore, to extend to me 
the same favour you showed my brother. I shall perhaps succeed better than he has done 
in adhering to the advice which 1 am now waiting to hear from you.’ ‘ Since, then, I 
cannot accomplish my wishes by persuading you to change your resolution,’ said the 
dervish, ‘if my great age did not prevent me rising, I would get up and give you a bowl 
which would serve you as a guide.’ 

“Without troubling the dervish to say any more, Prince Perviz dismounted, and as 
he approached the dervish, the latter took a bowl out of the bag in which there were a 
great many more, and giving it to the prince, told him how to make use of it, as he had 
before informed Prince Bahman; and after having warned him to be very careful, and 
not listen to or be alarmed at the voices he would hear, however threatening they might 
be, he desired him to continue ascending until he perceived the cage and the bird. The 
dervish then bade him farewell. 

“Prince Perviz thanked the dervish; and as soon as he had mounted his horse, he 
threw the bowl before him, and rode after it, according to the directions he had received. 
He at length arrived at the foot of the mountain, and when he saw the bowl stop, he dis- 
mounted. Before he began to ascend, he waited a moment to consider and recall to his 


A. memory all the advice and precautions the dervish had given him. He then called forth 


his courage, and went up, quite determined to reach the top of the mountain. He had 
hardly proceeded five or six paces before he heard a voice close behind him, like that of 
a man, calling to him in insulting tones. ‘ Stop, adventurous wretch !’ it exclaimed, ‘ until 
I punish thy audacity.’ 

“At this menace Prince Perviz forgot the advice of the dervish, seized his sabre, 
and drew it. He then turned round to seek his aggressor: he had scarcely time to see 
that no one followed him before both he and his horse were changed into black stones. 

“From the moment when Prince Perviz had set out, Parizade did not omit to put 
her hand to the chaplet she had received from him the day before his departure, and to 
count over the pearls with her fingers, whenever she was not otherwise employed; nor 
did she even part with it during the night. Every evening, when she retired to rest, she 
put it round her neck ; and when she awoke in the morning, the first thing she did was 
to feel it, in order to know if the different pearls were loose. At length the fatal day 
and hour arrived when Prince Perviz experienced the same fate as his brother Prince 
Bahman had encountered, and was changed into a black stone; and as the princess held 
the chaplet as usual, and began to count it, she suddenly perceived that the pearls could 


| no longer be separated, but seemed fastened together, and she knew too well that the 


prince her brother was dead. 
“As she had already formed her resolution as to the course she intended to take if 


4 this unfortunate event happened, she did not waste her time in exclamations of sorrow. 


She made the greatest efforts to confine her feelings to her own breast; and the next 
morning, disguised as a man, and well armed and equipped, after first telling her atten- 
dants that she should return in a few days, she set out, and pursued the same road the 
two princes her brothers had taken. 

“The princess, who hdd been very much accustomed to ride on horseback, and had 
often taken the diversion of hunting, supported the fatigue of the journey much better 
than most women would have done. As she travelled as quickly as her brothers had 
done, she also met the dervish on the twentieth day of her journey. As soon as she came 
up to him, she alighted ; and holding her horse by the bridle, she went and sat down close 
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iV to him. ‘ Will you allow me, my good dervish,’ she said to him, ‘ to rest myself a little iy 
Nv while near you? and will you also do me the favour to inform me whether there is not i A 
1} some place in this neighbourhood where there is a talking bird, a singing tree, and some Al 
|| golden water? ‘O lady,’ replied the dervish, ‘for your voice evidently tells me you are i 


not of our sex, although you are disguised as a man, and therefore I ought to address 


f 4 : 

NY you as a female, I accept with great pleasure the compliment you pay me. I do know fy. 
iy, the place where the things are which you mention; but for what reason do you ask this Al, 
Ni question?’ ‘TI have heard such an extraordinary account of them,’ answered the (\ 


| princess, ‘ that I am anxious beyond measure to possess them.’ ‘ You have been rightly 
1G) informed, lady,’ said the dervish; ‘these things are more wonderful and singular than 
they can even have been described to you; but you probably have not been informed of 
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fj the difficulties that must be overcome before you can acquire them. You would not, 
indeed, have engaged in so painful and dangerous an undertaking if you had been better 
informed. Listen to me, therefore, and do not proceed any farther. Return, and do not 
request me to contribute to your destruction.’ 

“My gool father,’ replied the princess, ‘I have come from a great distance, and I 
should be exc2edingly sorry to return home without having put my design in execution. 
4 You tell me of difficulties and dangers; but you do not say in what these difficulties 
4 consist, and whence these dangers arise. This is what I wish to know, that I may 
consider and examine whether I may rely on my own strength and courage, or give up 
the enterprise.’ 

“The dervish then related to the princess everything he had before told Prince 
Bahman and Prince Perviz, and he even exaggerated the difficulties that would beset her 
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in ascending to the top of the mountain where the bird was in its cage, and of which 
she must take possession, as from the bird she would learn where the tree and golden 
water were to be found. He mentioned the great noise of dreadful and menacing voices 
which she would hear on all sides of her, without seeing any one, and also the quantity 
of black stones she would find scattered around; things which were alone sufficient to 
alarm and dismay every one who knew that these stones were in fact so many gallant 
men, who had been thus transformed because they did not strictly observe the principal 
condition neeessary for the success of this enterprise; and again he adjured her not to 
turn her head nor look back until she had obtained possession of the cage. 

- ‘When the dervish had finished his speech, the princess addressed him as follows: 
‘From what I understand by your instructions, the great difficulty in succeeding in 
this enterprise arises, in the first place, from the alarm and astonishment excited by the | 
noise and din of different voices, without the appearance of any one, while the traveller 
ascends the mountain to the spot where the cage is placed; and, in the second place, | 
from the temptation to look round. With respect to this last condition, I trust I shall 


be sufficiently mistress of myself to observe it most carefully. And in regard to the first, — 


I freely own to you that these voices, as you represent them, are sufficient to alarm the 
most confident and steady. But as in all enterprises of importance and danger we are 
not prohibited from making use of any kind of plan or stratagem, I ask you whether I 
may not adopt some expedient in this instance, which is so very important to me?’ 
‘What do you wish to do?’ demanded the dervish. ‘It appears to me,’ the princess 
continued, ‘that by stopping my ears with cotton, I shall prevent these voices, however 
loud and alarming they may be, from making any strong impression; and as they will 
thus also produce a less powerful effect upon my imagination, my mind will be more at 
ease, and I shall not be so disturbed as to be likely to lose my presence of mind.’ 

“<«© lady,’ said the dervish, ‘among all those who have hitherto addressed them- 
selves to me, in order to be informéd of the road about which you have also inquired, 
I know not of any one who has made use of the plan you have proposed to me. All I 
know is, that no one has used such a precaution, and that all have perished. If, then, 
you persist in your intention, you may try the stratagem, and fortunate will you be if 
you are successful ; but I advise you not to expose yourself to the danger.’ 

«* My good father,’ replied the princess, ‘ nothing can prevent me from persevering 
in my design. M 
use of the means { mentioned. Nothing now remains, therefore, but that you tell me 
what road I must take ; and this is a favour I must entreat you not to refuse me.’ The 
dervish again exhorted her for the last time to consider well of the enterprise; but as he 
found she was resolutely fixed on the attempt, he took out a bow! and presented it to her. 
‘Take this bowl,’ he added, ‘and when you have remounted your horse, throw it before 
you. Follow it along all the windings and deviations you observe it to make, for it will 
roll on towards the mountain that contains what you are in search of, at which place you 
will find it stop. When this happens, do you also stop. Dismount from your horse, and 
begin to ascend the mountain. Go: you know the rest; do not neglect to profit by it.’ 

“Princess Parizade mounted her horse, after having first thanked the dervish and 
taken leave of him. She then threw the bowl before her, and followed it, as it proceeded 
along its road, till it came to the foot of the mountain, where it stopped. The princess 
alighted, and then stuffed her ears with cotton. After considering for a short time what 
was the path she should pursue in order to arrive at the top of the mountain, she began 
to ascend with a steady pace and an undaunted mind. She indeed heard the voices, but 
found that the cotton was of considerable service to her. The farther she advanced, the 
louder and more numerous did the voices become; but they did not make a sufficient 
impression to disturb her. She heard various insulting expressions, and satirical remarks 
derisive of her sex: these, however, she completely despised, and the only effect they had 
was to excite her laughter. ‘ Neither your reproaches nor your raillery,’ she said to 
herself, ‘offend me. Rail on and say your worst: I shall only think them ridiculous; 
and you will not prevent me from pursuing my way.’ She at length ascended so 
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high, that she perceived the cage and the bird, which joined its cry to the other voices in 
the endeavour to intimidate her, calling out in a thundering tone, although it was so 
small a creature, ‘Go back, thou fool: approach not!’ 

“‘ Animated still more by this sight, the princess redoubled her speed. When she 
found herself so near the end of her journey, and had gained the top of the mountain, 


| where the ground was level, she ran directly to the cage, and laying her hand upon it, said, 


oes 


‘I have caught thee now, in spite of yourself, and you shall never escape from me.’ 

“The princess then took the cotton from her ears, and the bird replied to her, ‘O 
brave lady, do not suppose that I wish you any harm, from what I have done, together with 
those who have made so many efforts to preserve my liberty. Although I am confined 
within this cage, I am not dissatisfied with my lot; but as I am destined to become a 
slave, I would rather have you for my mistress, who have obtained me in so worthy and 
intrepid a manner, than any other person in the world: and from this moment I swear to 
you the most inviolable fidelity, and an entire submission to your commands. I know 
who you are, and I can even tell you more about yourself than you know. But the day 
will come when I shall render you a service which I trust you will candidly acknowledge. 
That I may immediately give you a mark of my sincerity, tell me what you wish, and I 
will obey you.’ 

“The possession of this prize filled the princess with inexpressible joy. She valued 
the bird the more, as the attempt to acquire it had deprived her of two brothers whom 
she tenderly loved, and had moreover been productive of so much fatigue and danger to 
herself; a danger the extent of which she herself was better acquainted with, now it was 
passed, than when she first undertook the enterprise, notwithstanding everything the 
dervish had told her. When the bird had finished its speech, the princess said to it, ‘It 
was my intention, O bird, to have informed you that I wished for many things which 
are of the greatest consequence to me; and I am, therefore, highly pleased that you 
should have anticipated my inquiries by the evidence you have given of your readiness to 
oblige me. In the first place, I have understood that there is in this neighbourhood 
some golden water which most wonderful properties; you must therefore inform 
me where it is.’ The bird described the spot, which was not far distant. The princess 
went to it, and filled a small silver vessel she had brought with her. She then came back, 
and said to the bird, ‘You must tell me something more: I am in search also of the 
singing tree ;—tell me where that is.’ ‘Turn round,’ replied the bird, ‘and you will 
see behind you a wood ; in that wood you will find the tree.” The wood was not far off, 
and the princess went there. The harmonious sounds she heard made her easily dis- 
tinguish the tree she sought from all the others ; but it was both large and lofty. She 
came back, and said to the bird, ‘I have discovered the singing tree ; but I can never 
take it up by the roots; or even if I could, I am unable to carry it.’ ‘ Nor is it at ail 
necessary,’ answered the bird ; ‘you need only break off the smallest branch, and carry 
it with you, to plant in your garden. The branch will take root soon after it is planted, 
and will become in a very short time as beautiful and fine a tree as that which you have 
just now seen.’ 

“When the princess held in her hand the three things which the old female devotee 
had caused her so ardently to desire, she again addressed herself to the bird. ‘ All that 
you have yet done for me, O bird,’ she said, ‘ is not sufficient. You have been the cause 
of the death of my two brothers, who are among the black stones which 1 saw as I 
ascended the hill: I must carry them Lack with me.’ The bird seemed very unwilling 
to satisfy the princess on this point, and raised the greatest difficulty about it. ‘Bird! 
bird!’ replied the princess, ‘do you remember that-you told me you were my slave, as 
in fact you are, and that your life is at my disposal?’ ‘I cannot deny it,’ answered 
the bird; ‘and although what you request of me is a matter of the greatest difficulty, I 
will not fail to satisfy you. Cast your eyes around you, and look if you do not see a 
pitcher.” ‘I do,’ said the princess. ‘Take it, then,’ resumed the bird, ‘and as you 
go down, sprinkle a little of the water it contains upon each of the black stones; and 
this will be the means of discovering your two brothers.’ 
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Vj “ Princess Parizade took the pitcher, and at the same time carried the bird in its cage, 
HAN| the silver vessel of water, and the branch of the tree. As she began to descend the hill, she 
] threw a little water from the pitcher upon every stone she passed, and each was directly 
| changed into a man or a horse; and as she did not leave a single stone unsprinkled, all 
\Y,| the horses, as well as the princes her brothers and the other persons, resumed their natural 
| forms. She instantly recognized Prince Bahman and his brother, as they also knew her, } 


| and ran to embrace her. ‘My dear brothers,’ she exclaimed, after embracing them in 
|} her turn, and expressing her astonishment, ‘what have you been doing here?’ They 
})| replied that they had just awoke from adeep sleep. ‘ Perhaps so,’ she added ; ‘ but your 
YA) sleep would most likely have continued to the end of the world. Do you not recollect that 
| you went out in search of the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water? and 
that on coming here you beheld a great many black stones lying about this place? Look 


| now, and see if there be one remaining. Those black stones were these gentlemen who | 


/@ stand around us, together with your horses, which are now, as you may observe, waiting | 


Ai| for you. And if you wish to know how this miracle has been performed, I must inform 
| you,’ she added, showing the pitcher, for which she had now no further occasion, and 
| had therefore set down at the foot of the mountain, ‘that it is by virtue of the water 


4, with which this pitcher was filled, and some of which I have thrown over each stone. I 4 i 
A | did not wish to return without you after I had obtained the talking bird, which you may | 

/ now see in this cage, and found the singing tree, of which this is a branch, and the golden | 
| | water, of which this vessel is full. Therefore I compelled the bird, by means of the | 


4, power I have acquired over it, to inform me where this pitcher was, and how I ought to 
WS make use of it.’ 

“Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz thus understood the obligation they were under 

| to their sister: the other gentlemen, who were collected round her, and a had heard 

#]| her speak, were equally conscious how much they were indebted to her; and so far from 


thought they could not better show their gratitude for the life she had restored to them 
than by declaring themselves her slaves, and ready to do whatever she ordered them. 


brothers ; if, therefore, you have derived any benefit from me, as you say you have, you 


} goodness to pay me, and I thank you for it as I ought. I therefore consider you all as 


that part of the world whence we came.’ 


1 however, as to hold the cage while I get on horseback.” When she had mounted, and 
*| Prince Bahman had returned the cage to her, she turned towards Prince Perviz, and 
y added, ‘ You, my brother, shall have the care of the vessel with the golden water in it, 
W| if it will not be troublesome to you.’ Prince Perviz readily took charge of the silver vessel. 


hand requested the princess to conduct them. As Parizade saw that no one was inclined 
to assume this honour, but that they all left it to her, she addressed herself to them, and 


were nearest her, in the name of the rest, ‘even if we did not acknowledge the deference 
due to your sex, there is no distinction we should not be ready to bestow upon you, after 


“xy envying her the prize she had gained, and to which they had themselves aspired, they * 


| ““« My lords,’ replied the princess, ‘if you had paid any attention to what I said, {| 
you might have remarked that my object in what I have done was to recover my two 


| are not under any obligation. I feel flattered by the compliment you have had the | 


being as much at liberty as you were before your misfortune, and I sincerely rejoice with 7, 
you in the happiness you experience in your freedom. But let us not remain any longer fg 
in a place where there is nothing to detain us. Let us mount our horses, and return to | 


“The princess set the example of departure, by taking her horse, which she found in | 
| the very spot where she had left it. Prince Bahman, who wished to assist her, went up F 
to her before she mounted, and requested her to permit him to carry the cage. ‘O my | 
} brother,’ replied the princess, ‘this bird is my slave, and I wish to carry it myself; but § 
| you may, if you please, take charge of the branch of the singing tree. Be so good, ,¥ 


‘ “When the two princes and all the others had mounted their horses, the princess 
hi] waited for some one of them to put himself at their head and lead the way. The two 
' princes wished, out of civility, that one of the others would do so; and they on the other 4 


said, ‘I am waiting, my lords, for you to proceed.’ ‘O lady,’ replied one of those who f 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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the great benefits we have derived from you, although your great modesty chooses not to 
assume it to yourself. We entreat you, therefore, not to deprive us any longer of the 
happiness of following you.’ ‘ My lords,’ replied the princess, ‘I by no means deserve 
the honour you do me, and I accept it only because you wish me to do so.’ She imme- 
diately began to move forward ; while the princes her brothers and all the rest followed 
without any distinction of rank. e 

“They all wished to see the dervish as they went on, to thank him for his kindness 


THE PRINCESS PARIZADE CARRYING THE SINGING TREE. 


and the good advice he had given them, of which they had proved the truth. But they 
found him no longer alive ; nor could they tell whether his death was occasioned by old 
age, or by the loss of his occupation in pointing out the road which led to the acquisition 
of the three things which Princess Parizade had thus obtained. 

“The company continued their journey; but every day produced a diminution in its 
numbers, as the different members who composed it had come from different countries. 


After acknowledging to the princess how much they were indebted to her, and taking 
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leave of her and her brothers, they continued to depart in groups as they approzched the 
different roads by which they had come; while Princess Parizade and the princes her 
brothers continued their journey until they arrived at their own house. 

“When the princess had placed the cage in the garden, on that side of the house on 
which the saloon was, as the bird began its song a variety of other birds of the country 
came to accompany it with their notes. With respect to the branch, the Princcss 
Parizade had it planted in her presence, in a particular spot at a little distance from thie 
house. It immediately took root, and soon grew to a large tree, the leaves of which pro- 
duced as much harmony, and as full a concert, as the tree from which it had been broken. 
She also ordered a large basin of beautiful marble to be constructed in the midst of a 
flower-bed ; and when it was finished, she poured into it all the golden water the vessel 
contained. She immediately saw the water increase in volume, and bubble up; and when 
N it had filled the basin up to the edge, it rose in the centre like a large fountain, twenty 
y feet in height, and fell back into the basin without overflowing. 
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“The news of these wonders was soon spread over the country ; and as the doors of 
the house or garden were never shut against any visitor, a great number of people con- 
S tinued to come and admire the three marvels. 

§ “ After a few days, Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz, who had quite recovered from 
S| the fatigues of their journey, resumed their former mode of life; and as the chase was 
N their usual diversion, they mounted their horses, and went for the first time since their 
Qj} return, not into their park, but to hunt at the distance of two or three leagues from their 
SN house. While they were engaged in their sport, it happened that the Sultan of Persia 


accidentally came to hunt in the spot they had chosen. As soon, therefore, as they 


S] perceived by the great number of horsemen, that the sultan was approaching, they 
hy determined to give up their sport and retire, in order to avoid meeting him. But they 
IN took the very road by which he came, and thus met him in a part of the way that was so 
narrow that they could neither turn aside nor retreat without being seen. Their meeting 

>} was so sudden that they had only timc to dismount, and prostrate themselves to the 

x} earth, without even raising their heads to look at the monarch. But the sultan, who saw 
that they were well mounted, and as handsomely and ss properly dressed as if they had 
belonged to his court, felt some curiosity to see their faces. He stopped, therefore, and 
ordered them to rise. 

“The princes rose, and remained standing oefore the sultan, n a manner so unre- 
strained and easy, yet so unassuming and modest, that the sultan was rather surprised. 
He looked fixedly at them for some time, without speaking. Admiring thcir open 
countenances and good manners, he inquired their names, and asked where they lived. 
Prince Bahman, who took upon himself to answer, replied, ‘Mighty monarch, we are the 
sons of the superintendent of your majesty’s gardens—of him who lately died; and we 
live in a house which he built for us a short time before his death, that we might continue 
there until we reached an age when we might be of use to your majesty, and request 
some employment when a proper occasion presented itself.’ ‘From what I now observe,’ 
said the sultan, ‘you seem very fond of hunting.’ ‘It is our customary amusement,’ 
answered Prince Bahman, ‘and a pursuit, moreover, which not one of your majesty’s 
subjects who is destined to bear arms ought to neglect; at least, if he conforms to the 
ancient customs of the kingdom.’ The sultan was delighted with this intelligent answer, 
and added, ‘Since that is the case, I shall be happy to see you hunt. Come with me 
and choose the sort of hunting you like best.’ 

“The princes mounted their horses, and followed the sultan. They had not pruceeded 
very far when various kinds of beasts came in view at the same time. Prince Bahman 
chose a lion as his adversary, and Prince Perviz a bear. They both began the attack 
with an intrepidity and ardour that astonished the sultan. They encountered their 
antagonists almost at the same time, and threw their javelins with so much skill that 
they pierced them through and through, and the sultan saw both the lion and the bear 
fall dead nearly at the same instant. Without taking any rest, Prince Bahman now 
pursued a bear, and Prince Perviz a lion, and in a few moments these also were extended — 
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lifeless on the ground. The princes still wished to continue the sport, but the sultan 
prevented them. He called them back, and when they came up to him he said, ‘ If I were 
to suffer you to go on, you would soon destroy all my hunting. It is not, however, so 
much on that account that I restrain you, as for your own sakes; for your lives will, 
from this time, be very dear to me, because I am convinced that your courage will one 
day become as useful to me as your society will be agreeable.’ 

“In fact, the Sultan Khosrouschah felt so strong a regard for the two princes that 
he invited them to his palace, and even wished them to return with him. ‘ Gracious 
sultan,’ replied Prince Bahman, ‘ your majesty heaps honours on us in a manner we do 
not deserve, and we beg of you to dispense with our attendance.’ The sultan could not 
comprehend what motives the princes could have for refusing the special mark of his 
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THE PRINCES PROSTRATE THEMSELVES BEFORE THE SULTAN OF PERSIA. 


favour he was willing to extend to them; he therefore asked them the reason. ‘ Great 
sultan,’ answered Prince Bahman, ‘we have a sister, who is younger than ourselves, 
with whom we live in so united and happy a manner that we caunot undertake any plan 
without first consulting her; especially as she never does anything without asking our 
advice.’ ‘I rejoice to hear of this fraternal union,’ said the sultan ; ‘ go, then, and consult 
your sister, and return to-morrow to hunt with me, and bring me back your answer.’ 
“The two princes returned home. But neither of them thought any more of this 
adventure of having met the sultan, and of the honour of hunting with hina. Accord- 
ingly, they omited to tell their sister of his wish that they should go to the palace with 
him instead of returning home. The next morning, when they were with the sultan, he 
said to them, ‘ Have you spoken to your sister? and does she consent to my having the 
pleasure of enjoying your society in a more agreeable manner?’ The princes looked at 
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each other, while the colour rushed into their checks. ‘Great king,’ replied Prince 
Bahman, ‘ we entreat your majesty to pardon us; but, in truth, neither my brother nor 
myself thought of it.’ ‘Do not, then, forget it again to-day,’ answered the sultan, | 
‘and remember to bring me an answer to-morrow.’ 

“The princes again forgot the sultan’s commands; and yet he was not angry with 
them for their negligence. Instead of reproaching them, he took out three little golden 
balls which he had in a purse; and putting them into Prince Bahman’s bosom, he said, 
with a smile on his countenance, ‘These balls will prevent you from forgetting a third 
time what my regard for you makes me wish you to remember. The noise these balls 
will make this evening, in falling out of your clothes, will put you in mind of my 
injunction if you have not remembered it before.’ 

“The event turned out exactly as the sultan had predicted : except for the three balls 
of gold, the princes would again have forgotten to mention the matter to their sister 
Parizade. But as Prince Bahman took off his girdle, when he was preparing to retire to 
rest, the balls fell to the ground. He therefore went immediately to Prince Perviz, 
and they both proceeded to the apartment of their sister, who was riot yet gone to bed. 
They asked the Princess Parizade’s pardon for disturbing her at such an unseasonable 
hour, and then informed her of all the circumstances that had occured in their several 
meetings with the sultan. 

“Princess Parizade was very much alarmed at this intelligence. ‘ Your accidental 
meeting with the sultan,’ said she to them, ‘is both fortunate and honourable for you, 
and in the end may be very advantageous; but to me it is truly melancholy and dis- 


VA tressing. I see very well that it is on my account that you have withstood the wishes 


of the sultan, and I feel highly obliged to you for your kindness. I am sure, therefore, 
that your regard for me perfectly equals mine for you. You would rather be guilty of }/ 
incivility towards the sultan, and refuse his kind invitation, than act in opposition to that Jt 
fraternal union we have sworn to preserve; for you have supposed that, if you once & 
begin to see and visit him, you will in the end be insensibly obliged to abandon me, and 4/i; 
give yourself up entirely to his commands. But do you think it would be so easy a {K 
matter absolutely to gainsay the sultan on a point he seems so anxious to obtain? It is 
dangerous to oppose the wishes of sultans. If, therefore, I were to follow my inclination, 
and dissuade you from fulfilling what he requires of you, I should only expose you to his 
resentment, and at the same time make myself miserable. This is my opinion ; but 
before we absolutely determine, let us consult the talking bird, and hear what it will 
advise. The bird has a great amount of penctration and shrewdness, and has promised 
his assistance in any difficulties we may encounter.’ 

“ Princess Parizade caused the cage to be brought, and after explaining to the bird in 
the presence of the princes the embarrassment they were in, she asked what they ought 
to do in this perplexing situation. To this question the bird thus replied: ‘The princes 
, your brothers must comply with the wishes of the sultan; and they must in their turn 
| even invite him to come and see your house.’ ‘ But, bird,’ said the princess, ‘ my brothers 
and I have such a strong attachment to each other that we are afraid our affectionate 
} union will suffer from this acquiescence.’ ‘It will not suffer in the least,’ answered the 
bird, ‘ but will even become stronger,’ ‘ But in this case,’ said the princess, ‘ will not the 


\] sultan see me?’ ‘ It is necessary he should see you,’ replied the bird ; ‘and everything 


| will be the better for it.’ 

“Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz returned to the chase the next morning, and as 
soon as they were near enough to hear him, the sultan asked them if they had spoken to 
| their sister. Prince Bahman then approached and answered, ‘ Your majesty may dispose 
{ of us as you please; we are ready to obey you. Far from having any difficulty in 
obtaining our sister’s consent, she even chid us for having shown such a deference to her 
{ opinion while it was our duty only to attend to your majesty. But she is so worthy of 
| our affection that if we have done wrong we entreat your majesty’s pardon.’ ‘ Do not 
let this matter give you a moment’s uncasiness,’ replied the sultan ; ‘so far from being 
offended at what you have done, I very much approve of it.’ The princes were quite 
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confused at the goodness and condecension of the sultan; and they could only answer 
him by inclining their heads almost to the ground, in order to show him the great respect 
with which they accepted his kindness. 

“ Contrary to his usual custom, the sultan soon desisted from the chase ; for as he 
conjectured that the princes possessed cultivated and refined minds combined with their 
daring and intrepid dispositions, he was impatient to converse with them at his ease, and [Vj 
therefore hastened his return home. As they proceeded towards the capital, he desired |i, 
them to ride by his side, an honour which excited the jealousy not only of the principal 
courtiers who accompanied him, but even of the grand vizier himself, who was extremely 
mortified at secing strangers thus preferred to honour. 

“When the sultan reached his capital, the attention of all the people who lined the 
streets was entirely taken up in looking at Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz. They | 
asked every one who these strangers were, and whether they were foreigners or natives. 
‘But be that as it may,’ exclaimed some of them, ‘ would to Heaven the sultan had 
given us two princes so handsome and gallant as these. They would have been nearly |j(\ 
of the age of these men if the sultana who has been suffering so terrible a punishment {i 
had not been so unfortunate.’ IE 

“The first thing the sultan did when he arrived at the palace was to conduct the }, 
princes through the principal apartments, upon the beauty and richness of which they | 
bestowed appropriate praise, as well as on the furniture and ornaments, and on the judg- 
ment exhibited in all the arrangements: they spoke without affectation, and like persons 
possessed of good taste. A very splendid repast was served up, and the sultan made 
them sit at the same table with himself. They indeed begged to be excused this honour, 
but at last obeyed the sultan, as he said it was his particular wish that they should 
dine with him. : 

“ The sultan, who possessed a very good undertsanding, and had made a considerable J 
progress in the different sciences, particularly in history, naturally supposed that the #7 
princes, deterred by their modesty or respect, would not takc the liberty of beginning | 
any particular éonversation with him. To relieve them from this restraint, he accordingly 
started a subject himself, and continued to converse during the repast. But upon what- ( 
ever subject he spoke, they showed such a variety of knowledge, wit, discrimination, and ( 
judgment, that he was quite astonished at their abilities and acquirements. ‘If they had 

m my own children,’ he said to himself, ‘and had received all the advantages of the 
\'] education I could have given them, with such an understanding as they have, they could 
not be more intelligent or better instructed.’ In short, he felt such pleasure in their 
conversation that, after remaining longer at table than was his custom, he took them into 
his cabinet, where he again conversed with them for a considerable time. ‘I should never 
have supposed,’ said the sultan, addressing them, ‘that any young men among my 
subjects, who resided in the country, possessed so fine an understanding and were so well 
educated as you. I have never in all my life held a conversation that has afforded mc ( 
so- much pleasure as this has done ; but it is time to conclude and let you enjoy some of jl 
the amusements of my court ; and as nothing is more capable than music of affording 
relaxation to the mind, we will now go and hear a concert of singers and players, which 
you will not find at all unpleasant or disagreeable.’ 

“When he had thus spoken, the musicians, who had already received their orders, 
came in, and by their skill perfectly answered the expectations that had been excited. | 
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This concert was succeeded by the feats of some excellent buffoons, while a performance N 
by troops of dancers of both sexes concluded the entertainment. Gt 
“« As the two princes observed the evening approaching, they prostrated themselves [ij 


at the sultan’s feet, and requested his leave to retire, after having returned him their 
thanks for the great condescension and honour with which he had treated them. On 
taking leave of them, the sultan said, ‘I permit you to go; brt remember that I have 
conducted you to the palace myself only to show you the road, that you may for the 
future come of your own accord. You will always be welcome ; and the oftener you come 
the more pleasure you will afford me.’ Before the brothers left the sultan, Prince Bahman 
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thus addressed him: ‘O gracious king, if we might be so bold, we would entreat your 
majesty to do our sister and ourselves the honour, the first time the diversion of hunting 
leads you into our neighbourhood, to alight and rest yourself at our house. It is not, 
indeed, worthy of receiving you; but monarchs do not sometimes disdain to repose in a 
cottage.’ ‘The house inhabited by such persons as you are,’ replied the sultan, ‘ cannot 
but be excellent and worthy of yourselves. I shall visit it with great pleasure, and 
shall be still more rejoiced at being your guest and your sister’s; for whom, even now 
before I see her, I feel a considerable regard, from the account you have given of her good 
qualities. I will not, therefore, deny myself this satisfaction longer than the day after 
to-morrow. Early in the morning I will not fail to be at the same spot where I well 
remember to have first met you: do you, therefore, be present, aud become my guides.’ 

“ Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz returned home the same evening, and reported to 
their sister, on their arrival, the kind and honourable reception the sultan had given them ; 
and they then informed her that they had not neglected to request the monarch to 
honour their house with his presence whenever he passed near it. They likewise said 
that he had ot only agreed to come, but had appointed the next day but one for his 
visit. ' 

«Tf that be the case,’ answered the princess, ‘ we must think of preparing a repast 
that may not be unworthy of his majesty; and in order to do this, I think it be 
right to consult the talking bird, who will,‘ perhaps, inform us of some dish which may 
please the sultan’s taste better than any other.’ As her brothers agreed to whatever 
Parizade thought proper to do, the princess went and consulted the bird alone when they 
had gone to bed. ‘O bird,’ she said, ‘ the sultan does us the honour of visiting us the 
day after to-morrow to see our house, and as we shall have to entertain him, pray tell me 
in what manner we must acquit ourselves of this duty so as to please him best.’ ‘My 
good mistress,’ replied the bird, ‘ you have excellent cooks, who will of course do what 
they can; but above all things let them prepare a dish of cucumbers with pearl sauce, 
Mia must be placed before the sultan in the first course, in preference to every other 

ish.’ ° 
“ «Cucumbers dressed with pearls !’ exclaimed the princess with astonishment : ‘ you 
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iG do not know what you are talking about, O bird: never was such a dish heard of. The 
KV] sultan, indeed, might admire it from its magnificence, but he sits at table for the purpose 
lf of cating, and not to look at pearls. Besides, if I were to use all the pearls I have, there 
i would not be sufficient to make such a dish.’ ‘ My good mistress,’ replied the bird, ‘ be 
i so kind as to do as I say, and do not make yourself uneasy about the event: nothing but 


SS 


good will arise from it. And with respect to the pearls, you have but to go very early 
to-morrow, and at the foot of the first tree in your park on the right hand, to turn up 
the earth, and you will find more than you will in any way need.’ 

“Princess Parizade desired the gardener to be summoned the same evening to hold 
himself iti readiness, and very early the next morning she took him with her, and went 
to the tree which the bird had pointed out. When the gardener had dug down to 
a certain depth, he found that his spade struck against a hard substance, and immediately 
discovered a gold box, about a foot square, which he pointed out to the princess. ‘It 
was for this that I brought you here,’ replied the princess: ‘ dig it up, and take care 
you no not injure it with your spade.’ 

“The gardener at last brought out the box and put it into the hands of the princess ; 
and as it was only fastened with small clasps, Parizade easily opened it. She found it 
quite full of pearls of a moderate and equal size, and very proper for the purpose for 
| which she wanted them. Well satisfied at having found this treasure, she shut the box, 
put it under her arm, and returned to the house, while the gardener filled up the hole 
with the earth, and restored it to its former state. 

“As Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz had seen the princess in the garden much 
earlier than usual, while they were dressing in their rooms, they went together to meet 
my, her as soon as they were ready. They perceived her in the middle of the garden, and 
} observed at a distance that she was carrying something under her arm. On approaching 
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her, they found it was a small gold box, at which they were very much surprised. ‘ Dear 
sister,’ said one of the princes in accosting her, ‘ you carried nothing out with you when 
we saw you go along followed by the gardener, and now you have a gold box in your 
hand! Is it a treasure that the gardener has discovered and came to report to you?’ ‘ My 
dear brothers,’ replied the princess, ‘ you do not guess right. It was I who took the 
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gardener to the spot where the box was, and where, when I had pointed out the place, I 
made him dig up the earth. And you will be still more astonished at my good luck 
when you see what this casket contains.’ 

“The princess then opened the box, and her brothers were greatly surprised when 
they saw that it was full of pearls, not perhaps very costly from their size, when indi- 
vidually considered, but of great value, both from their quantity and quality. They asked 
by what accident she had become acquainted with the existence of this treasure. ‘ If 
you have no business of any consequence to take you elsewhere,’ replied Parizade to her 
brothers, ‘come with me, and I will inform you.’ ‘What business of importance,’ 
said Prince Perviz, ‘could we have, that could prevent us from learning what seems so 
much to interest you?’ ; 

“Princess Parizade then proceeded towards the house with her brothers, one walking 
on each side; and as she went, she related to them the consultation she had held with 
the bird; the questions she put, and the answers the bird gave. She spoke of the 
objection she made to the dish of cucumbers with pearl sauce; of the means the bird [f. 
had pointed out to procure the pearls; and of the place it had mentioned where she was _ [,‘ 
to go and find the gold box. The princess and her brothers meditated a long time upon 
these things, and endeavoured to discover the motive of the bird in wishing to have such 7:4 
a dish prepared for the sultan, and in having also pointed out the means of procuring it. [(¥, 
But after a great deal of conversation on the subject, they acknowledged they could | 
understand nothing of it; but they determined to follow the advice and directions of the fj‘ 
bird in every particular, and not to omit a single point. 

“When she went into the house, the princess ordered the chief cook to come to her (i, 
apartment; and when she had given him all necessary orders for the repast with which [Us 
she intended to entertain the sultan, she added, ‘ Besides what I have now ordered, you 
must prepare one dish for the sultan’s particular taste ; and no person but you may be jk} 
employed in its preparation. And this is a dish of cucumbers with pearl sauce.’ She G4 
then opened the box and showed him the pearls. . De 

“ At these words, the chief cook, who had never before heard of such a dish, stepped [J 
back two or three paces, and showed by his countenance how much he was astonished. |j4i 
The princess easily conjectured the reason of his surprise. ‘I see very well,’ she said, }« 
‘that you think me very foolish in ordering such a dish, one which you have never heard }}) 
of before, and which it may be even said has never yet been made. All this is very 44 
true, and I know it as well as yourself. But I know what I am about, and am aware 
of the nature of the order I give you. Do you go, therefore, and execute it. Take the 
box, and do your best. If there are more pearls than you want, bring me back those 
that remain.’ The chief cook made no answer, but took the box and carried it away. |" 
Princess Parizade then went and gave her orders to have everything put in its best state, | 
and properly arranged, both in the house and garden, that she might give the sultan a [7 
worthy reception. 

“The princes set off rather early the next morning to meet the sultan, and were at |), 
the appointed place when he arrived. He then began to hunt, and continued the chase #¥ 
|| with great eagerness till the heat of the sun, which now approached its highest elevation, 
| obliged him to desist. And then Prince Perviz put himself at the head of the company, 
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to show the way to their house, while Prince Bahman accompanied the sultan. When |} 
they came within sight of the house, Prince Perviz rode in advance, in order to announce f}} 
| to Princess Parizade the sultan’s arrival; but the attendants of the princess, whom she 
| had placed at some distance on the road for that purpose, had already informed her of 
his approach, and the prince found her waiting and ready to receive him. 

“ When the sultan arrived, and had entered the court, where he dismounted close to 
the vestibule, Princess Parizade came forward and fell at his feet: her brothers, who were 
iy; present, informed the sultan who she was, and requested him to accept the homage she | 
‘| Fendered him. The sultan stooped down and raised the princess, and after looking at her }'i 
| for some time and admiring her beauty, which quite dazzled him, as well as the elegance [> 
of her form, and a certain gracefulness of manner which did not at all bespeak the seclu- {i} 
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PRINCESS PARIZADE SHOWS THE SULTAN THE WONDERS OF HER PALACE, 


sion of a country life, he exclaimed, ‘ Behold here two brothers worthy of their sister, 
and a sister equally worthy of her brothers: and to judge from what I see, I am no [ih 
longer surprised that such brothers wish to do nothing without the advice and consent 
of such a sister; and I hope to' become better acquainted with her,when I shall have 
looked over the house.’ - - 
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“The princess then spoke: ‘This, O king, must be considered only as a country 
house, and suited to such persons as ourselves, who pass our lives at a distance from the 
great world. It possesses nothing worthy of being compared with the residences in J 
cities, and still less can it challenge comparison with the magnificent palaces belonging }f 
to sultans.’ ‘I cannot,’ replied the sultan, in an obliging manner, ‘ be entirely of your 
opinion. What I have already seen gives me great expectations of what I am going to 
view. I will, however, reserve my judgment until you have shown me the whole. 
Proceed, therefore, and lead the way.’ 

“The princess, passing by the saloon, took the sultan through all the apartments. 
After having examined each of them very attentively and admired their variety, he said, 
‘O beautiful lady, do you call this a country house? The finest and most magnificent 
cities would be very soon deserted if all country houses resembled yours. I am no ¥ 
longer astonished that you are so well pleased with your position, and despise the city. 
Let me also see your garden, for I have no doubt it corresponds with the beauty of the 
house.’ 

“ Princess Parizade then opened the door that led into the garden, where the first 
thing that attracted the sultan’s eyes was the fountain of yellow water, resembling liquid 
gold. Surprised at so new and unexpected an object, he contemplated it for some time 
with looks of the greatest admiration. ‘ Where does this wonderful water come from, 
with which I am so delighted?’ he exclaimed. ‘Whence is its source, and by what con- 
trivance does it rise in a way that seems to me more extraordinary than anything in 
the whole world? I must examine it more nearly.’ And as he said this he went forward. 
The princess continued to conduct him, and at last led him to the place where the 
singing tree was planted. 

“As he approached it, the sultan heard a concert very different from any he was 
acquainted with. He stopped, and cast his eyes round to see the musicians, but he could 
not descry any, either far or near ; yet he continued to hear a concert that delighted him. 
‘ Where,’ he exclaimed, ‘ are the performers I hear? Are they under the earth, or invi- 
sible in the air? With such delightful and charming voices as they possess, they would 
risk nothing by being seen, but, on the contrary, afford only pleasure.’ ‘They are not 
musicians, O great king,’ replied the princess, with a smile, ‘ that give this concert which 
you hear. The tree which your majesty sees before you produces it; and if you will 
give yourself the trouble to go three or four steps forward you will be sure of it, as the 
voices will be more distinct.’ 

“The sultan went forward, and was so charmed with the sweet harmony of the sounds 
that he continued listening to them for a long time. He at last recollected that he had 
seen the golden water not far off; and then he addressed Princess Parizade in these 
words: ‘Tell me, I entreat you, whether you accidentally found this wonderful tree in 
your garden, whether it was a present that was made you, or whether you have had it 
brought from any distant country? It must most assuredly come from a considerable 
distance, otherwise I, who am so curious about natural rarities, should have heard of its 
fame. By what name is it known?’ 

“Great king,’ replied the princess, ‘ this tree is known by no other name than the 
singing tree, and it does not grow in this country. It would occupy too long a time to 
relate the adventure through which it came here. Its history is connected with the 
golden water and the talking bird, both of which were brought here at the same time; 
and your majesty will see these when you have looked at the golden water as long as you — 
wish. If it is agreeable to you I will have the honour of giving you an account of them 
when you have rested yourself, and recovered from the labours of the chase and the 
additional fatigue you have given yourself during the great heat of the sun.’ 

“«*T feel none of the fatigue you mention,’ said the sultan, ‘so amply am I repaid by 
the view of the wonderful things you show me. Rather say that I pay no attention to 
the trouble I give you. Let us finish our inspection, and again go and see the golden 
water. I am already full of anxiety also to behold and admire the talking bird.’ 
“When the sultan came to the golden water, he continued to look at it for a long 
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| time, particularly at the fountain, which never ceased to rise in the air in a wonderful [fF] 
manner, and again to fall into the basin. ‘As you have told me,’ said the sultan, | | 
| addressing Princess Parizade, ‘ that this water has no source, and comes from no place in [ft] 
| the neighbourhood, I must at least conclude that it is foreign, like the singing tree.’ 
“« Your majesty’s conjecture is just,’ replied the princess ; ‘ and to prove to you that 
this water comes from no other place, I must inform you that this basin is made of a 
single stone, and therefore no water can, enter either through the bottom or the sides ; 
| | 
| 
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and what makes this water the more remarkable is, that I only put a very small quantity 
of it into the basin, and that, through a property which is peculiar to it, the fountain rises 
up as you see.’ The sultan at last left the basin. ‘ Indeed,’ said he, as he went away, 
‘this is enough for the first time, but I promise myself the pleasure of coming here very 
often. Take me now to see the talking bird.’ 

« As they approached the saloon, the sultan perceived a great multitude of birds upon [> 
the trees, each of which filled the air with its peculiar song. He inquired on what C 
account the birds thus collected altogether in this place in preference to the other parts 
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of the garden, where he had neither seen nor heard a single one. ‘ O great king,’ replied 
Princess Parizade, ‘ the reason is that they all come here to accompany the talking bird. 
Your majesty may perceive it in its cage upon one of the windows of the saloon into 
which we are now going. And if you will listen, you will discover also that it sings far 
more melodiously than all the other birds, not excepting even the nightingale, which does 
not come near it in excellence.’ 


“The sultan then went into the saloon, while the bird continued to sing. O my Wl 
slave,’ said the princess, addressing the bird, and raising her voice, ‘do you not see the [A 


sultan? Pay your homage to him.’ The bird immediately ceased singing, on which the 
other birds were also silent. ‘The sultan is welcome,’ said the bird, ‘and may Heaven 
cause him to prosper, and prolong his life for many years.’ As the repast was served up 


on a sofa near the window where the bird was, the sultan, on sittIng down to the table, }j 
replied, ‘I thank you, bird, for your good wishes, and am delightcd to see in you the {\¥ 


sultan and king of birds.’ 


“The sultan, who perceived near him a dish of cucumbers, which he supposed to be | 


dressed in the usual manner, drew it towards him with his hand, and was astonished to 
see the garnish of pearls. ‘What novelty is this?’ he cried. ‘Why have a sauce 
with pearls? They are not fit to eat.’ He looked both at the princes and their sister, 
as if to demand an explanation, but the bird spoke for them. ‘Can your majesty be in 
so great a surprise at seeing cucumbers dressed with pearls, when you could so easily 
give credit to the account that the sultana your consort gave birth to a dog, a cat, and 
apiece of wood?’ ‘I believed it,’ replied the sultan, ‘ because the attending women 


assured me of the fact.’ ‘These women,’ answered the bird, ‘were the sultana’s fii 
sisters ; but they were sisters jealous of the honour and happiness you had bestowed upon [is 
her in preference to themselves ; and from wicked envy and jealousy they deceived you, Pa} 
O king. They will confess their crime if you question them. The two brothers and the AWS 
sister whom you behold are your children, whom those-wicked sisters abandoned to death, &% 

but who were found by the superintendent of your gardens, and who were nursed and | 


educated through his care and kindness.’ 
“This speech of the bird instantly made the sultan comprehend the whole case. ‘O 
bird,’ replied he, ‘I understand the whole plot that your speech has discovered to me. 


The strong inclination that attracted me towards these brothers and this sister, the affec- 


tion I already feel for them, tell me most plainly they are my offspring. Come, then, my [{ 


children, and let me embrace you all, and give you the first proof of my tender love as a PAY 
father.’ He rose and embraced them all three, mingling his tears with theirs. ‘This yal 


is not enough, my children,’ he exclaimed : ‘ you must also embrace each other, not as 
the offspring of the superintendent of my gardens, to whom I am under an everlasting 


obligation for having preserved your lives, but as belonging to me, and as having sprung [{\ 


from the blood royzl of Persia, of which I am persuaded you will always show yourselves 
worthy.’ 

“ When the two princes and their sister had mutually embraced each other as the 
sultan wished, with a new-felt ardour, he sat down to table with them, and pressed them 
to eat. When he had finished his repast, he said, ‘In my person, my children, you 


behold your father! To-morrow I will bring you the sultana your mother ; prepare, 


therefore, to receive her.’ . 
“The sultan mounted his horse and returned with the utmost diligence to the capital. 

The first thing he did on dismounting and entering his palace, was to order the grand 

vizier instantly to draw up an accusation against the two sisters of the sultana. They 


were arrested, brought from their own houses, and separately interrogated. Their own [A 
confession convicted them, and they were condemned to be beheaded and quartered. The gas 


sentence was carricd out in less than an hour. 
‘(In the meantime Sultan Khosrouschah, followea oy his whole court, went on foot 
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to the gate of the great mosque; and after having with his own hand taken the sultana x 


out of the narrow prison in which she had languished for so many years, and suffered so 
much, embracing her with tears in his eyes at seeing the wretchcd state she was in, he 
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exclaimed, ‘ I am come, O my queen, to implore your pardon for the injustice I have done 
you, and to make you all the reparation that is justly due to you from me. I have 
already begun it by the punishment of those who deceived me with an abominable impos- 
ture; and I hope you will consider my atonement is completed when I shall have pre- 
sented to you two accomplished princes, and an amiable and charming princess, all of 
whom are our offspring. Come, then, and resume the rank which belongs to you, with 
every honour that is your due.’ 

“This reparation was made before a multitude of people, who had collected in crowds 
from every part on the first report of what was going forward; for the knowledge of these 
events was very soon spread all over the city. 

“Very early the next morning, the sultan and sultana, the latter of whom had 
changed the dress of humiliation and affliction which she had worn the preceding day, 
for a most magnificent robe, such as suited her rank, set out for the house of the children, 
followed by all the court in regular order. When they arrived, and as soon as they had 
alighted, the sultan presented the sultana to Prince Bahman, Prince Perviz, and Princess 
Parizade. ‘Behold, O queen,’ he exclaimed, ‘your two sons and your daughter. Em- 
brace them with the same tenderness and affection I have shown, for they are worthy of 
us both.’ During this affecting introduction, tears of joy fell in abundance from the 
eyes of all, but most were shed by the sultana, in the tumult of her feelings, at embracing 
three children who had been the innocent cause of her long and severe distresses. 

“The two princes and the princess had prepared a most magnificent repast for the 
sultan, sultana, and all the court. They then sat down to table, and after the repast was 
finished, the sultan led the sultana into the garden, where he pointed out to her the 
singing tree and the golden water. She had already seen the bird in its cage in the 
saloon, of which the sultan spoke very highly in praise during the repast. 

“When nothing remained to detain the sultan any longer, he mounted his horse. 
Prince Bahman accompanied him, riding on his right, and Prince Perviz on his left, 
while the sultana, with the princess on her left hand, followed the sultan. In this order, 
with some of the officers of the court preceding and others following them, each accord- 
ing to his rank, they pursucd the road to the capital. As they approached the city, the 
people came out in crowds, even to some distance from the gates; and they gazed much 
at the sultana, and rejoiced with her at her happy change, after so long a penance, and 
then turned to look at the two princes and the princess; and they accompanied them 
with the loudest acclamations. Their attention was also attracted by the bird in its cage, 
which the princess carried before her. They could not but admire its singing, by which 
it attracted all the other birds round it, which kept following it, perching upon the trees 
in the ‘country, and on the roofs of the houses as they passed along the streets. 

“In this magnificent and joyful manner, Prince Bahman, Prince Perviz, and Princess 
Parizade were all conducted to the palace. In the evening the most brilliant illumination 
and the greatest rejoicings took place, all of which continued for many days, not only in 
the palace, but throughout the city.”’ 


The Sultan of the Indies could not but admire the astonishing memory of the sultana 


. his consort, whose stock of tales seemed inexhaustible, and who had thus continued to 


furnish fresh amusement every night for a long period. 

A thousand and one nights had passed in this innocent amusement, and the lapse of 
time had very much tended to diminish the cruel pre ssion and prejudice of the 
sultan against the fidelity of all wives. His mind had become softened, and he was 
convinced of the great merit and good sense of the Sultana Scheherazade. He well 
recollected the courage with which she voluntarily exposed herself to destruction, in 
becoming his queen, without at all dreading the death to which she knew she was 
destined, like those who had preceded her. 


These considerations, added to his experience of the excellent qualities wnich he j 
found she possessed, at last urged him absolutely to pardon her. ‘I am well aware,” he | 


said, “O amiable Scheherazade, that it is imvossible to exhaust your store of those pleasant 
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and ‘amusing tales with which you have so long entertained me. You have at length 
appeased my anger, and I freely revoke in your favour the cruel law I had promulgated. 
1 receive you entirely into my favour, and wish you to be considered as the preserver of 
many ladies, who would, but for you, have been sacrificed to my just resentment.” 

The sultana threw herself at his feet, which she embraced most tenderly, and gave 
every sign of the most heart-felt and lively gratitude. 

The grand vizier heard the delightful intelligence from the sultan himself. It was 
immediately reported through the city and different provinces; and it brought down 
upon the heads of Sultan Schahriar and his amiable Sultana Scheherazade, the heart-felt 
praises and grateful blessings of all the people of the empire of the Indies, 
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Or, in bevelled boards, full gilt sides and edges, Ten and Sixpence.—Full Morocco, 
One Guinea. 
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